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r-|p  HIS  Historical  Summary  con- 
1  cerning  the  British  continent  planta¬ 
tions  in  North- America,  we  published  in 
loofe  fheets  by  way  of  pamphlet,  feuille 
volante,  or  los-blad  ;  which  in  their  nature 
are  temporary,  and  foon  loft ;  but  as  it  is 
generally  well  received,  that  it  may  be 
more  permanent,  we  publish  it  in  two  large 
o£tavo  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  contains  general  affairs, 
viz.  feme  account  of  ancient  and  modern 
colonies,  the  firft  grants  and  fettling  of  our 
continent  colonies  and 'Weft- India  iflands, 
Vol.  I.  A  and 
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(  ii  ) 

and  the  adjoining  French  and  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements,  with  remarks  of  various  natures. 

Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  contains,  i.  The  Hud- 
fon’s-bay  company’s  fettlements,  fadories 
01  lodges,  and  their  fur  and  Ikin  trade. 
2.  Newfoundland  cod-fifhery.  3.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nova-Scotia ;  the  viciffitudes  un¬ 
der  the  Britifh  and  French  jurifdidions. 
4*  The  feveral  grants  united  by  a  new  char¬ 
ter  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-bay. 

Vol.  II.  concerning  the  fundry  other 
Britifh  provinces,  colonies,  or  plantations, 
in  the  continent  of  North-America,  viz. 
New-Hampfhire,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connedi- 
cut,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerleys,  Penfylvania 
higher  and  lower,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Throughout  are  interfperfed  feveral  mifcel- 
laneous  affairs,  fuch  as  the  natural  hiftory, 
the  diftempers  at  times  epidemical,  and 
the  endemial  difeafes  in  thefe  various  cli¬ 
mates,  with  their  paper  currencies  ;  as 
alfo  fome  addenda  and  corrigenda,  parti¬ 
cularly,  if,  by  hiftorical  freedoms  ufed, 
any  juft  offence  (humanum  eft  errare)  is 
given  to  perfon  or  perfons,  it  fhall  be  can¬ 
didly  redified. 

'  -  -  •  The 


I 


I 


(  iii  ) 

The  writer,  with  candour,  acknowledges 
that  in  the  affair  of  commodore  Knowles’s 
imprefs  in  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  Nov. 
1747,  there  was  fomewhat  of  paffionate 
warmth  and  indifcretion,  merely  in  affec¬ 
tion  to  Bofton,  and  country  of  New-Eng- 
land,  his  altera  patria ;  but  not  with  ran¬ 
cour  or  malice,  having  no  perfonal  ac¬ 
quaintance  nor  dealings  with  Mr.  Knowles ; 
therefore  from  common  fame,  he  (as  hifto- 
rians  do)  only  narrates  his  peculiar  temper, 
his  feverity  in  difcipline,  and  not  fo  much 
-  regard  as  fome  other  fea  commanders  have 
for  the  mercantile  intereft,  by  imprefiing 
their  men,  when  he  thought  the  publick 
fervice  required  it :  his  general  courage  as 
a  fea  officer  is  not  queftioned ;  the  infinua- 
tion  concerning  his  perfonal  courage,  has 
been  conftrued  amifs ;  the  refufing  paf¬ 
fionate  challenges  from  private  mafters  of 
!  merchant  fhips,  whofe  men  he  had  im- 
prefled,  which  perhaps  might  deprive  the 
nation  of  his  fervice,  is  no  flur. 

The  writer  declares  that  he  had  no  other 
intention,  than  by  fetting  the  affair  in  a 
ftrong  light,  to  contribute  towards  extend- 
i;  A  2  ing 


ing  to  the  continent  colonies,  particularly 
to  New- England,  a  late  a  &  of  parliament 
againft  impreffing  of  failors  in  the  fuaar 
"Weft- India  iflands.  Therefore  as  this  af¬ 
fair  was  temporary,  of  no  ufe,  and  may 
give  offence,  it  is  fuppreffed  in  the  prefent 
publication  of  this  firft  volume  of  the  Sum¬ 
mary.  .  Admiral  Knowles,  fince  he  failed 
from  Bofton,  has  been  happy  in  fuccefsful 
expeditions,  particularly  in  reducing  the 
fort  of  Port- Louis  of  Hifpaniola,  and  in 
beating  a  fuperior  Spanifh  fquadron  off  the 
Kavannah ;  he  has  been  in  a  courfe  of  pre¬ 
ferments  j  ana  prolperous  as  to  his  private 
fortune.  .  '  ‘  ' 
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The  firft  planting,  progreflive  improvements,  and 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Brit  iff:  fettlements  in  North- 
America  ;  with  fome  tranfient  accounts  of  the 
bordering  Freiich  and  Spanifh  fettlements. 

AS  diftance  of  place  does  equally  or  rather  more 
admit  of  latitude,  for  imperfed:,  erroneous,  and 
romantic  accounts  of  affairs  than  diftance  of 
time  •,  the  author,  after  thirty  years  refidence  in  thefe 
colonies,  and  correfpondence  with  fome  inquifitive 
gentlemen  of  the  feveral  governments,  does  generoufly 
offer  to  the  public  the  following  collection,  done  with 
fome  expenfe  of  time  borrowed  from  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profeflion,  and  hours  of  relaxation  ;  without  any  mer¬ 
cenary,  fordid,  fcribbling  view  of  profit,  or  oftentation 
of  more  knowledge  in  thefe  things  than  fome  of  his 
neighbours,  but  to  contribute  towards  a  folid  certain 
foundation  for  the  hiftories  of  thefe  countries  in  times  to 
come.  The  people  in  Europe  (the  public  boards  not 
excepted)  have  a  very  indiftinCt  notion  of  thefe  fettle¬ 
ments,  and  the  American  fettlers  are  too  indolent,  to 
acquaint  themfelves  with  the  ftate  of  their  neighbouring 
colonies. 

Yol.  I.  B  Defcriptions 
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Defcriptions  and  bare  relations,  although  accurate  and 
inftrudive,  to  many  readers  are  infipid  and  tedious  ; 
therefore  a  little  feafoning  is  fometimes  ufed  ;  where  a 
mica  falls  occurs,  it  may  not  be  difagreable  •/  it  is  not 
defigned  with  any  malicious  invidious  view!  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  fmall  digreflion,  but  not  impertinent  to 
the  fubjed,  is  now  and  then  made  ufe  of:  as  alfo  lbme 
Ihort  illuftrations. 


S  E  C  T.  I. 

Concerning  the  boundaries  between  the  Britifli  and 
French  fettlements  in  North- America. 

_  ‘  K 

Ao  a  tieaty  of  peace  leems  to  be  upon  the  anvil  in 
Europe  between  Great-Britain  and  France;  the 
fubjed-matter  of  this  fedion,  is  to  propofe  a  fcheme 
(the  more  propofals  or  projedions,  the  more  choice)  to¬ 
wards  determining  and  fettling  the  territorial  limits,  and 
thofe  of  an  exclufive  Indian  trade,  between  Great-Britain 
and  Trance  in  North- America.  The  fcheme  mull  be 
Ihort,  elfe  it  will  not  be  attended  to,  and  therefore  requires 
fome  previous  elucidations,  and  fome  fhort  anticipating 
accounts  of  things. 

Our  principal  interefl  is  to  rival  the  French  and  Dutch 
in  theii  trade  and  navigation,  without  diflindion  or  par¬ 
tiality  to  either.  In  this  prefent  war,  the  French  court 
feems  to  negled  their  colonies,  trade,  and  nayigation,  the 
principal  care  of  their  late  good  and  great  minifler  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Fleury ;  and  run  into  their  former  romantic 
humour  of  Iand-conquefts.  This  is  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  advantage  of  their  inattention,  more  efpecially 
with  regard  to  North-America,  our  prefent  fubjed. 

The  French  are  the  common  nufance  and  diflurbers 
or  Europe,  and  will,  in  a  Ihort  time,  become  the  fame  in 
America,  if  not  mutilated  at  home,  and  in  America 
fenced  off  irom  us  by  ditches  and  walls,  that  is,  by  great 
?  >  rivers 
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rivers  and  impracticable  mountains.  They  are  a  nu¬ 
merous,  powerful,  rich,  and  polite  nation,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  three  grand  articles. 

1 .  Their  government  is  abfolutely  monarchical ;  tax 
at  pleafure  •,  not  accountable  for  monies  expended  in 
fecret  fervices  (in  Great-Britain,  the  article  for  fecret  fer- 
vices  in  the  civil  lift,  is  fmall,  and  when  the  parliament 
allows  any  fum  extraordinary  for  that  ufe,  it  occafions  a 
grumbling  both  within  and  without  doors.)  In  this  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us,  well  knowing,  that  not  only 
private  perfons,  but  miniftersof  ftate,  generals,  admirals* 
even  fovereigns  may  be  bought  or  bribed ;  the  late  E.  of 
Or — d,  the  grand  matter  of  corruption,  when  he  gave 
himfelf  the  loofe,  at  times  declared,  “  That  there  was  no 
“  private  perfon  or  community,  but  what  might  be  cor- 
cc  rupted,  provided  their  price  could  be  complied  with.5* 
It  therefore  becomes  the  reprefentatives  of  Great-Britain, 
narrowly  to  infped  into  the  conduct  of  their  minifters, 
and  other  great  officers  in  truft,  efpecially  in  making 
treaties  with  France.  The  infamous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  was  procured  by  the  French  court  bribing  our  cor¬ 
rupted  adminittration  •,  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Bri- 
tiffi  northern  American  colonies  will  in  time  be  their  ruin, 
if  not  redified  and  explained.  2.  Bycuftom  time  out  of 
mind,  they  are  above,  and  do  upon  all  occafions  diipenfe 
with,  the  principles  of  honefty  and  honour ;  fuperiority 
and  power  is  their  only  rule,  as  Louis  XIV  modettly  ex  - 
preffed  it,  in  the  device  upon  his  canon,  ratio  ultima  regura: 
they  occafionally  make  dupes  of  the  other  princes  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  their  promifes  and  faith  are  by  them  ufed  only  as  a 
fort  of  fcaffolding,  which,  when  the  ttrudure  is  finifhed, 
or  projed  etteded,  they  drop*,  in  all  public  treaties 
they  are  gens  de  mauvaife  fey.  This  may  feem  an  unman¬ 
nerly  national  refledion  *,  but,  at  this  time,  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  confidering  their  perfidioufly  exciting  a  re¬ 
bellion  in  Great-Britain,  contrary  to  their  folemn  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  guarantee  of  the  Hanover  fucceffion,  by  in¬ 
citing  the  Highlanders  to  rapine  and  killing  of  their 

B  2  '  country- 
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countrymen  ;  their  re-fortifying  of  Dunkirk  in  time  of 
peace  ;  their  violating  of  their  guarantee  of  the  pragma - 
tic  fanffiiony  concerning  the  Auflnan  lucceffion,  by  inva- 
fion  of  Germany.  3.  The  greateft  and  moft  eifential 
real  article  is,  the  largenefs  of  their  dominions  in  the  belt 
country  of  Europe,  and  thereby  are  become  an  over¬ 
match  for  their  neighbours,  and  more  capable  of  fwarm- 
ing  into  their  colonies  than  we  are.  In  order  to  preferve 
a  balance  in  Europe,  they  ought  to  be  curtailed  or  dif- 
membred  there,  which  will  effectually,  at  the  fame  time, 
prevent  their  too  great  growth  in  America. 

Louifbourg  being  now  in  our  poffeflion,  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  reducing  of  Canada :  at  prefent  it 
is  not  populous  (perhaps  not  exceeding  12,000  men  ca¬ 
pable  of  marching)  neither  is  it  compact  (from  the  mouth 
of  Sr.  Laurence  river  to  its  rife  from  lake  Ontario,  at 
fort  Frontenac,  are  about  800  miles;)  and  the  French 
(without  a  pun)  are  like  cocks  which  fight  beft  upon 
their  own  dunghill :  witnefs,  their  late  behaviour  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  their  late  poltronnerie  in  Cape-Breton, 
and  at  fea.  P  landers  is  their  own  dunghill,  and  perhaps 
for  politic  reafons,  the  allies  allow  them  to  over-run  it, 
it  will  be  to  them  a  chargeable  pofTeffion,  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  army  in  garrifoning  of  fo  many  towns  : 
thus  by  giving  them  fcope,  they  may  run  themfelves  out 
of  breath,  that  is,  out  of  men  and  money,  and  become  an 
eafy  prey. 

Cape-Breton  iflands  and  Canada  being  reduced,  would 
be  to  us  an  immenfe  advantage,  viz.  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  American  fiffi,  fur,  and  fkins  trade,  provided  thefe 
acquifitions  could  be  annexed  to  Great-Britain,  as  alaffi- 
ing  pofTeffion  :  but  unlefs  in  the  prefent  treaty  we  could 
absolutely  give  the  law  to  France,  and  perfuade  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  allow  us  this  monopoly,  we  fhould 
to  no  purpofe,  incur  (if  not  reimburfed  from  home)  an 
inextricable  expenfe  or  debt,  and  by  extending  or  ftretch- 
ing  our  colonies,  render  them  more  (lender  and  weak ; 
we  are  not  capable  of  fettling  inland  countries  in  a  fhort 
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time,  our  European  dominions  cannot  allow  or  fpare 
people  fufEcient  for  that  purpofe.  T.  he  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  Venetians,  Genoele,  Be.  formerly  had  many 
factories  and  colonies  in  fundry  places,  but  for  want  of 
people  fufEcient  to  maintain  thefe  pofiefiions,  they  foon 
vanifhed.  It  is  true,  the  Dutch,  an  amphibious  man- 
animal,  though  a  fmall  people,  maintain  their  ground  in 
their  colonies  :  but  we  may  oblerve,  they  never  run  their 
fettlements  far  from  their  natural  and  trading  element, 
the  water. 

Formerly  priority  of  difeovery  was  reckoned  a  proper 
claim.  The  Cabots  coafted  North- America  (they  were 
in  Canada  river)  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Secretary  Walfingham,  being  informed  of  an  opening 
weflerly,  north  of  North- Virginia  (Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  were  foon  after  called  North-Virginial  anno 
1583,  fent  out  vefiels  upon  the  difeovery  j  they  failed  up 
the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  took  pofleffion  of  Canada, 
and  fettled  fome  trade  there.  In  Queen  Anne’s  mani- 
fefto,  difperfed  in  Canada,  anno  1711?  when  the  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  redudfion  of  it,  was  on  foot,  it  is  laid, 
“  That  Canada  belonged  to  the  Englifh  by  priority  of 
“  difeovery,  and  what  the  French  poftefifed  there  was  by 
cc  grants  from  the  EnglilE,  and  confequently  held  it  only 
<c  as  a  fief,  therefore  where  the  pofiefiors  turn  enemy,  it 
“  reverts.”  Quebec  was  taken  by  fome  private  Englifh 
adventurers,  anno  1629.  It  was  given  up  by  treaty  to 
the  French,  1632. 

Afterwards  in  place  of  prior  difeovery,  pre-emption 
of  the  Indian  natives,  and  occupancy,  was  deemed  a 
more  juft  and  equitable  title.  In  cafe  01  a  war,  if  any 
conqueft  happened,  upon  a  peace,  an  uti  poffidetis  (as  is 
the  practice  with  the  Turks  and  other  Afiatics)  was  the- 
right :  but  at  prefent  in  Europe,  amongft  the  civilized 
and  polite  nations,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  war,  the  bafis 
of  the  treaty,  is  former  treaties  (reckoned  folemn  bar¬ 
gains,  indentures,  or  jus  gentium)  equivalents  in  money, 
abfolute  cefiion,  or  exchange  of  territories,  for  damages 

B  3  received. 
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received,  or  fuppofed  to  be  received,  articles  of  former 
treaties,  explained  and  rectified,  as  in  our  prefent  cafe 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  feems  to  require. 

By  treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  America,  anno 
1656,  £\ov.  6,  16,.  between  Great-Britain  and  France; 
in  one  another’s  diftridte  they  are  not  to  trade,  fifh,  or 
haibour  (except  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  to  repair,  wood,  and 
water)  but  miquitoufly  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our 
coirupt  adminiftration  granted  to  the  French  the  liberty 
of  catching  and  curing  of  fifh  in  the  moft  advantageous 
places,  cc  On  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape- 
“  Bonavifta  to  the  northermofl  part  of  the  ifiand,  and 

from  thence  running  down  by  the  weflern  fide  to 
“  Foint-Riche there  cod-fifh  are  fo  plenty,  and  fall 
in  fo  near  the  fhore,  that  the  French  fifhermen,  without 
the  charge  or  trouble  of  hook  and  line,  catch  them  by  a 
kind  of  grapling,  as  our  privateers  difcovered  when  they 
made  prizes  of  feveral  French  fifh-traders  in  the  fummer, 

1 7 44>  m  the  northern  harbours  of  Newfoundland:  by 
this  unaccountable  concefiion,  the  French  had  already 
the  better  of  us  in  the  fifhery  trade,  and,  in  a  few  years 
more,  would  have  fupplied  all  the  markets  in  Europe, 
and  by  underfelling,  entirely  excluded  us  from  the  Cod- 
fifheiy,  which  is  more  beneficial  and  eafier  wrought  than 
the  Spanifh  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  our  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation,  if,  by  the  enfuing  congrefs  for  a  general  peace, 
p6/?  a  °btain  the  monopoly  of  the  North- America 
God -fifhery ;  there  are  precedents  of  monopolies  allowed 
amongft  fovereign  princes  :  the  Dutch  have  erioTofied 
Gte  fpice-trade  (pepper  excepted)  of  the  Eafl-lndies. 
But  ir  the  hrench  are  ftill  to  be  allowed  fome  fhare  in 
this  fifhery,  let  them  cure  their  fifh  upon  the  ifiands  of 
the  guiph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  upon  the  S.  E.  fhore  of 
1  erra  de  Labaradore  near  the  flraights  of  Belle  I  fie. 

B)  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht,  our  corrupted  court 
gave  up  to  the  French  the  ifiand  of  Cape-Breton,  and 
o.-e  cciier  ifiands  in  the  guiph  of  St.  Laurence,  with  this 

pernicious 
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pernicious  claufe,  liberty  to  fortify .  Accordingly  in  Cape- 
Breton,  or  L’lfle  Royale,  was  eredled  the  fortrefs  oi 
Louifbourg,  the  North-American  Dunkirk,  to  annoy 
our  American  navigation  and  trade ;  but,  by  good  luck,^ 
it  is  lately  fallen  into  our  pofieffion  :  as  the  people  of 
New-EnHand,  from  their  abundant  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  zeal  for  the  Britifli  intereft,  were  the  firft  projectors 
and  principal  promoters  of  this  mod  valuable  acqui- 
fition  j  if  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  a  fubiequent  peace,  it 
may  prove  a  kind  of  monopoly  ot  the  Cod-fiffieiy.  New- 
Eno-land  deferves  not  only  a  plenary  reimburfement, 
but& alfo  fome  peculiar  favour  or  bounty  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great-Britain  ;  having,  upon  this  occafion,  in¬ 
volved  themfelves  deeply  in  debt,  and  loft  many  of  their 
bed:  labouring  men,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  an  ill- 
conditioned  putrid  or  hofpital  fever  and  flux.  The  high 
encomiums  of  our  militia  ought  not  to  give  any  umbrage 
of  jealoufy  to  the  Britifli  government  or  mother-country, 
that,  in  cafe  of  any  general  difcontent  heie,  concurring 
with  a  Dutch  or  French  (maritime  powers)  war,  they  may 
caft  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  French  or  Dutch  *  and 
occafion  fome  difficulty,  for  a  Britifli  fquadron  and  arma¬ 
ment,  to  reduce  them  to  reafon.  The  people  here  are  io 
loyal  to  the  crown,  and  fo  affedtionate  to  their  mother- 
country,  that  this  cannot  be  fuppofed.  It  is  true,  the 
Kinc  and  council  of  Great-Britain  lately  feem  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  with  le- 
o-ard  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  is  too  large,  and  nave 
accordingly  curtailed  it,  by  annexing  a  large  part  or  it  to 
the  inconfiderable  government  of  New-Hampimre,  and 
fome  part  of  it  to  the  fmall  colony  of  Rhode-Ifland  *,  as 
we  have  never  fettled  our  line  with  New- York  govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  told  they  defign  to  put  in  for  a  jhare. 

Cape-Breton  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  bay  of  bt. 

Laurence,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  in  our  pol- 

feffion,  as  belonging  to  M.  SubercafTe’s  commiffion,  in 

which  he  is  called  governor  of  L’Acadie  and  Cape- 

Breton  iflands.  He  was  the  French  governor  when  we 

R  4  reduced 
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ffArjtE'F  br-by  the  peace  thefe 

fortrefs  („'£  “  %  W  fo,  tl,e 

wirl/w  C,!,tre:>tyD°f  Utrecht’  the  Canada  or  French  line 

cer  aSd  °  S'fy  “"W  0r  Great-Britain  was  7 

iantic  oceanm  N  kt*  f/d! 'ncPromo,?tol7  uPon  the  at- 

to  lake  Miltafin  (which  comifcaSylnS,  wateT’ 
carnage,  by  P.  Rupert’s  river  with  Hudfon"s  Bav  and 
by  Seguany  river,  with  St.  Laurence  river  at  the  pore 

the^^KS^^OS'^)  »d  (tom 
from  thence  due  well  indefinite,  ,  weil  Vn?',,k« 

Frpn;,  I/lIa,?.d  k*s:  %  this  oonceflion  we  o-ave8  the 
French  a  fea-lme  dart  of  Terra  de  Labaiadore  ?bt  an 

NoZ  Jv°  WUC  'n,Latin>  called  Terra  LaboratoJis  or 

Si? ‘ T£  ?*ter  to  ^  Sy 

Laurence 'or  (Canada  river!”'6  *  ™mh  of  St' 

thirty  feaows  of  Nova's  F,tncl1  yre  “•  »  hlh  within 

»e  the  illand  c  S*Je  i““„S  til  ’ 

N.  lat.  and  from  hence  i  '  c;  w  r  m  t3  D'  55  M. 
v  R  T,  .  m  “ence  in  a  S.  W.  line  ndefinitely  • 

kt  7  d  7\  n°  C°d-Mlery  t0  the  Southward  of  N.' 

mate  fifh'  4  Sa  m°n’  fmejts>  and  feme  other  north  cli- 

ward  i  Under  the  W  reftti5lion  :  to  the  well- 
ward  of  this  line  was  a  mare  claufum. 

In  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  omitted  to  fettle  a  line 

between  our  colonies  and  thole  of  France  ca  led  cZ 

»»»ly  Canada,  and  M.ffifiippi,  N.wVrl"  and' 

;  Louifiana, 
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Louifiana,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  the  line  eaft  and 
weft  between  Carolina  or  Georgia,  and  the  Spanifh 
Cape  Florida  claims.  In  the  propofed  negotiation  for  a 
peace,  it  would  be  much  for  the  eafe  and  quiet  of  all 

parties  to  have  the  fame  fettled. 

The  natural  knd  moft  effectual  boundaries  of  coun¬ 
tries  or  territories  feem  to  be  large  rivers,  as  the  up¬ 
per  Rhine  divides  the  French  acquifitions  from  fun- 
dry  German  fovereignties  •,  and  mountains  impractica¬ 
ble,  as  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  in  general,  divide  France 
from  Spain,  the  Dafforne  hills  divide  Sweden  from 
Norway,  the  Carpach,  or  Carpathian  mountains,  divide 
Poland  from  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania.  The  great 
river  of  St.  Laurence,  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
the  Apalachian  mountains  may  anlwer  the  intended  Britifh 
and  French  boundary,  without  any  advantage  or  ao- 
quifition,  difadvantage  or  lofs  on  either  fide  *  but  merely 
for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 

The  French  fur-trade,  and  their  fettlements,  are  al- 
moft  entirely  northward  of  St.  Laurence  river :  let  us 
take  a  curfory  view  of  the  fouthern  or  Britifh  fide  of 
this  great  river,  and  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  blue  hills  :  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  French  can  have,  by  Indians  in  their  intereft, 
or  fmall  fettlements  fouth  of  St.  Laurence,  is  only 
upon  occafion  tp  diftrefs  their  neighbours,  the  Britifh 
in  Nova-Scotia,  New-England,  and  New- York. 

From  Cape  Rollers,  at  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  in  N.  Lat.  50  D.  30  M. 
to  La  Riviere  puante,  or  the  Indian  tribe,  called  the 
million  of  Befancourt,  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres, 
are  about  400  miles;  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil;  im- 
practicablenefs  of  the  mountains,  which  lie  but  a  fmall 
way  fouth  of  the  great  river ;  the  rapidity  of  the  fhort 
rivers  or  runs  of  water  from  thefe  mountains  ;  renders 
the  country  unhofpitable,  efpecially  there  being  no  pro¬ 
per  water-carriage  for  Indian  canoes.  Here  are  no  Indian 

tribe-fettlements,  and,  as  if  in  a  defert,  no  human 

kind 
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lcind  to  be  met  with,  only  a  very  few  Indian  travel¬ 
lers.  In  Maflachufett’s  new  charter,  anno  1661,  the 
claim  is  kept  up  in  its  extent,  by  exprefs  words  “  To 
the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  and  Canada  rivers  ”  By 
our  laft  treaty  with  the  French,  which  was  that  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  L’Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  us  ;  the  French  commiffion  to  their  laft  o-0 
vernor  Subercafle,  was  from  Cape  Rofiers  to  Quenebec 
river  ;  this  river  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  meridTan  with 
'rTi'ebec?  and  the  head  of  it  not  above  fifty  or  fixty  miles 
diftant  from  Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  or  New 
France.  ( The  mouth  of  Sagadahoc  or  Quenebec  river, 
Iks  nearly  in  4+  D.  N.  Lat.)  Quebec,  according  to 
M.  De  lilies i  accurate  obfervations,  lies  in  46  D  « 
M.  N.  Lat.  From  the  entrance  of  Sagadohoc  to  Nor- 
ridgwag  (the  head  quarters,  on  Quenebec  river,  of  a 
confiderable  tribe  of  the  Abnequie  Indian  nation,  our 
lubjects,  or  dependants)  are  not  exceeding  ,0o  miles- 
thence  up  Quenebec  river,  almoft  due  North,  fo  far  as 
Indian  canoes  with  paddles  and  fetting  poles  can  proceed 
about  feventy  miles  ;  thefe  170  miles,  allowing  for  the’ 
meanders,  or  crooked  turnings  of  the  river,  may  be 
computed  at  two  degrees  oflatitude ;  remains  about  fixty 
miles  only,  to  Quebec,  hilly  bad  travelling.  The  Nor- 
ndgwag  Indians  road  to  Canada  is  up  to  the  head  of 
Quenebec  river,  and  thence,  by  feveral  lakes  and  carry- 
ing-places,  to  the  river  La  Chaudierie  very  rapid,  which 
falls  into  St.  Laurence  river  about  four  or  five  leagues 
above  Quebec :  their  bell  but  longeft  travelling  road  is 
iiorn  Quenebec  river  to  Conne&icut  river,  up  Con- 
nefticut  river,  and  thence  to  the  river  St.  Francois, 
which  fails  into  St.  Laurence  river,  about  four  or  five 
leagues  above  Les  Trois  Rivieres. 

To  lender  it  evident,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  proiefl 
any  large  extenlion  of  territories  inland,  we  fhall  pro-  ' 
ceed  to  enumerate  fome  more  extents  in  fundry  places 
of  the  projected  line.  From  Saratogoa,  a  confiderable 
fcruilh  lettlement  in  the  crook  dbow  and  long  falls  of 

Hudfon’s 
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Hudfon’s  river,  the  carrying-place,  to  Wood-creek,  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  according  to  the  wet  or  dry  fea- 
fons  ♦,  thence  about  thirty  miles  to  the  Verdronken  Ean- 
den,  or  drowned  over-flowed  flooded  lands  ;  thence 
fifty  miles  to  Crown-Point,  a  pafs  near  the  entrance  of 
lake  Champlain  (Crown-Point  is  not  well  exprefled  in 
Englifh,  the  proper  name  is  Scalp-Point,  from  fome 
Indian  battle  which  happened  there,  and  many  Scalps 
carried  off;  it  is  better  exprefied  in  French,  Point 
Chevelure,  and  in  Dutch,  Kruyn  Punt ;)  from  Crown- 
Point  100  miles  to  fort  Chamblais,  at  the  falls  of  Cham- 
blais  river,  near  its  outlet  from  the  lake  •,  thence  five  or 
fix  leagues  to  Montreal,  the  fecond  good  town  of  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  in  all  %  10  miles  from  the  New- York  fettlement  of 

Saratogoa. 

This  Crown-Point,  not  much  exceeding  ioo  miles 
from  Montreal,  is  to  this  day,  with  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try,  called  the  Dutch  fide  of  the  lake  Champlain  or 
Corlaer  (a  Dutchman  of  confequence  who  was  drowned 
there  in  a  ftorm).  We  are  forry  that  the  levies  of 
the  feveral  Northern  colonies,  did  not  proceed  in  the 
intended  expedition  againfl  the  fort  of  Crown-point ; 
fuccefs  or  not,  it  would  have  made  fome  noife  in  Europe, 
and  naturally  have  led  the  congrefs  to  fettle  the  line  or 

boundaries. 

We  have  a  fort  and  conflant  garrifon  of  regular  troops 
at  Ofwego  N.  Lat.  43  d.  20  m.  near  the  mouth 
of  Onondagas  river,  on  the  South  fide  of  the  lake 
Ontario  or  Cataraquie  *,  in  the  proper  feafons,  heie  is 
kept  a  fair  for  the  Indian  trade  ;  Indians  of  above  twenty 
different  nations  have  been  obferved  here  at  a  time,  the 
oreateft  part  of  the  trade  between  Canada,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  great  lakes,  and  fome  branches  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  pafs  near  this  fort,  the  neareft  and  fafeft  way 
of  carrying  goods  upon  this  lake,  being  along  the  lout 
fide  of  it.  The  diftance  from  Albany  to  Ofwego  lort  is 
about  200  miles  Weft ?  and  many  good  farms  or  fett  e- 
tpents  in  the  way..  ,  ,  ^ 
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)  I  ■  i  ,  mountains  or  great  blue  hills-  (land 
much  elevated  in  the  air,  viewed  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  appears  of  a  Iky  colour;  are  only  2oo  to  300 

Ceor  fpm  fcali,ne  °f  Virginia,  Carolina*  Ld 

Georgia  ,  the  Britilh  people,  and  fome  naturalized  Ger- 
mans  have  made  fome  good  fettlements  at  the  foot  of 
the  eaft  fide  of  thefe  mountains,  the  wafh  of  the  hills 
rendering  the  foil  very  rich.  This  chain  of  mountains 
is  not  paffable  but  in  very  few  places  with  pack-horfes  • 

almnftd^T  i'6  S?n"ek;ls  count!7  near  the  lake  Erie’ 
ahnoft  duefouth  to  the  bay  of  Apalachia,  in  the  gulph  of 

Mexico.  Sundry  deeds  from  the  Indians  to  die  pro¬ 
prietors  01  the  Carolmas  do  exprefly  mention  this  great 
ridge  of  mountains  as  a  W..  and  N.  W.  line  or  boundary; 

,  I,,  Ch™w  a"d  ,uPPer  Cherakee  nations  reach 
Mirir  WCft  flde  thefe  mountains  to  the  great  river 
•  5  T  prePent’  and  P01'  many  years  paft,  their  trade 

k  and  has  been,  with  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Indian 

linns  ’  w  °  ikCep  conflderable  ftores  among  thefe  na- 

a  ontth  CAa7  tradin§  h°ufe  and  ltores  all 

along  the  eaft  fide  of  thefe  hills,  and  all  the  Indians  who 

ive  there  are  our  fail  friends  and  traders,  exclufive  of 

theyo°ld  T,ftUr°Peanrati0n- ,  The  Sennekas>  Chouwans, 
the  old  Tufcaroras,  Cuttumbas,  the  lower  and  middle 

eracee  nations.  All  our  long  rivers  reach  thole 
mountains,  _  Potomadj,  and  james  rivers  in  M 

End,  and  Virginia,  Maratoke,  alias  Raonoak  river 
Pemhco  river,  Neufe  river,  and  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear 

of  wTn^r^f  ar°illtr  ’  Pfdd‘e  river’  the  middkPbranch 
Geornia  South-Carolina,  and  the  Savanna  river  of 

m  rr°P0,fed  !ine  ca,nnot  be  of  any  great  detriment 

fur  trad  r“ch  col°ny  of  panada ;  they  have  little  or  no 

exceed^6  f°loh  r t  ^ Tnver  of  St-  Laurence,  and  not 

million  "Jf  P°f  fnCnd  Ind,an.  %hting  men,  viz.  The 
m  hon  of  Befancourt,  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres 

Franrrf  £n  5  T  ^  RlV'ere  Fllante>  ^e  million  of  St. 
Franfois  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  four  or 

five 
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five  leagues  higher,  160  men-,  thefe  two  tribes  are  of 
the  Abnaquie  nation,  and  therefore  naturally  belong  to 
the  New-England  Indians  •,  above  Montreal  there  are 
about  eighty  men  called  Kahnuagus,  or  praying  Indians ; 
idle  fellows,  who  run  about  the  ftreets  of  Montreal,  beg¬ 
ging  with  their  chaplets  or  beads  •,  they  are  runaways 

from,  our  Mohawk  Indians. 

As  to  our  boundary  with  the  Spaniard  fouth  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  which  a  few  years  fince  occafioned  confiderable  dis¬ 
putes,  and  the  ftationing  of  a  regiment  (Col.  Oglethorp’s) 
of  regular  troops  *,  we  may  obferve,  that  foon  after  the 
reftoration,  the  crown  granted  the  colony  of  Carolina  to 
certain  proprietors,  extending  lo  far  louth  as  29  D.  N. 
Lat.  (this  included  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Apalachia  %  and  by  the  treaties  of 
1667  and  1670,  fee  ms  confirmed  to  us.)  St,  Auguftine 
is  a  barred  place,  no  harbour  for  vefifels,  excepting  final! 
craft,  and  feems  of  no  other  advantage  to  the  Spaniard, 
but  in  time  of  war  to  annoy  our  navigation  in  theie  parts, 
and  to  difturb  our  adjoining  colonies  by  exciting  the 
Creek  Indians  in  their  neighbourhood  to  rapine,  as  was 
the  cafe,  anno  1715.  They  improve  no  territory. 
The  Florida  Neck,  or  Tongue,  fouthward  is  a  barren 
foil,  not  worth  contending  for.  This  Florida  Shore  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  no  great  benefit  to  Spain,  but  would  be 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  Great-Britain,  foi  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  our  colonies  in  that  neighbourhood. 

4 

A  Jcheme  towards  fettling  the  boundaries  between  the  Britifh 
and  French  colonies  of  North-America,  and  for  the 
better  regulation  of  their  trade. 

IT  is  further  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  bounda¬ 
ries  between  the  Britifh  Hudl'on’s-Bay  company,  and 
the  French  colony  of  Canada,  fhall  remain  as  fettled  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  That  in  conformity  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  neutrality  for  the  Englilh.  and  French 
colonies  in  America,  anno  1686,  French  vehels  Ihall 
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not  enter  any  of  the  harbours  of  Newfoundland  Cexcenr.. 
ing  in  cafes  of  diftrefs)  /hall  not  trade  or  curl  filh  there 
neither  lhall  they  filh  within—leagues  of  the  fame’ 

s  bat  t,1C/"dufir5  fifhinS’line  on  the  coafts  of  Nova 
Scona  and  New-England,  lhall  begin  at  the  foutherlv 
entrance  of  the  gut  ot  Canfo,  and  run  a  dired  courfe  m 

flld  jflfn  0t  SA  f6’  c?mPrchending  all  the  banks  of  the 
aid  lfland ;  and  from  thence  to  run  l'outh- well  indefinite!  v 

1  hatLtbe  !rhnd  lhall  begin  at  Cape  Rofierf  tt 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurenc?;  up  thi  Ld  river  and 

thae  ^Un1Ver  T the  kke  Cataracluie  or  Ontario ;  along 
e  fuid  lake  and  its  communication  with  Jake  Erie? 

a  ong  lake  Erie  fo  far  as  the  Sennekas  country  extends  * 

nCareft  C0Urfe’  or  diftance’ 
,?  C  an  mountains ;  and  along  the  rido-e  of 

MexTcam0StntAuo  ^  °f  Apalachiein  the  gufph  of 

included’  TW  ^  Fhe  promontory  of  Florida 

eluded.  That  the  jflands  in  the  gulph  and  river  of 

StiMofetheefVia11  Ml°ng  t0  the  F,enC^  buC  the  »»vi- 
patton  of  the  faid  gulph,  river,  and  lakes,  /hall  be  free  to 

both  parties.  That  the  French  lhall  not  fet  up  lodges 

Rra  .‘ng-houles,  or  fadories,  nor  travel  with  goods  in^the 

ied"  inAFreen?nAterrit0rieS ;  nekher  ^all  the  Britilh  fub- 
jects,  in  french  American  territories  ;  penalty  confifca- 

the  Indians  (hall  hate  ,  f  t 

fame  “if™  ,*“*  f"rS-  “d  rel“™  goo*  for  £ 
me,  indifferently,  to  a  market,  in  both  territories. 

hat  the  trade  with  the  Chikefaw  and  Cherokee  Indian 

beS°nof  m  “Sh  WCft  °f  the  APalachian  mountains)  as 

“  c“°™e  wi,h 

clu^er|5Vl1ThlSi  Sei5i:l0n  would  have  more  naturally  con- 

D0lhdrh,rhan  bC§Un  .theFffay  ;  buc  as  it  may  be  fup- 

anH  Frh  •neS°Clatl0ni0rPeaCe  between  Great-Britain 
and  France  is  now  on  foot  in  Europe,  it  was  indeed 

fewna  n.e’nand  advilable  not  to  poftpone  it.  ° 

We  lhall  now  reduce  the  Hifto.-y  of  Bridlh  North- 
America  under  the  following  heads : 


Sect. 


Sect.  I.  A  fcheme  for  boundaries  between  the  Britifh 
and  French  colonies  in  North- America,  and  for  re¬ 
gulating  their  exclufive  trade. 

II.  Some  general  and  fhort  account  of  the  Spanifh, 
Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  difcoveries,  fettlements,  and 
claims  in  America. 

III.  Concerning  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes,  inter¬ 
mixed  with,  under  the  protection  of,  or  in  alliance  with, 
Great-Britain :  as  alfo  fome  imperfect  hints  of  thofe 
called  the  French  Indians. 

IV.  Some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  general  Britifh 
conftitution  of  their  colonies,  in  order  to  render  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  feveral  provinces  more  fuccindh 

V.  Hudson’s-Bay  company  ;  their  trading  lodges, 
forts,  and  factories ;  their  boundaries  with  Canada,  as 
fettled  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  anno  1713. 

VI.  Newfoundland  fifhery  ;  it  is  not  colonized. 

VII.  Nova  Scotia,  appointed  to  be  colonized  in  go¬ 
vernor  Philips’s  inftructions,  but  hitherto  neglected ;  and 
may  be  faid  (the  garrilon  of  Annapolis  excepted)  to  be 
as  much  a  French  colony  as  before  its  reduction  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  fome  fhort  account  of  the  i (lands  in  the  gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  formerly  included  in  the  government 
L’Accadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  but  given  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  lately  reduced  to  fubjection  of  the 
crowm,  I  wifh  1  could  fay  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
Great-Britain. 

VIII.  Massachusetts-Bay.  In  the  extent  of  their 
pew  charter,  anno  1691,  comprehending  Old  Maffachu- 
ietts-Bay  colony,  Plymouth  fettlement.  Province  of 
Main;  and  the  jurifdidtion,  but  not  the  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty  of  duke  of  York’s  grant  from  Quenebec  river  to 
river  St.  Croix  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  commonly  called 
Sagadahoc. 

IX.  New  Hampshire,  including  the  northern  fettle¬ 
ments  of  MafTachufetts-Bay,  lately  adjudged  to  the 

crown,  and  annexed  to  that  province. 

€ 


X.  Rhode- 
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X.  RtfbDE-IsLAND,  including  a  part  of  Plymouth 
late  colony,  lately  adjudged  to  Rhode-Ifland  colony. 

XI.  Connecticut,  according  to  the  boundaries  re- 

Ipeftively  fettled,  by  commiffioners  with  Mafiachufetts- 
Bay,  New- York,  and  Rhode-Ifland  ;  and  confirmed  by 
the  king  in  council.  ' 

XH.  New-York,  according  to  their  divifional  line 
fettled  with  the  proprietors  of  Eafl-Jerfey,  anno  1719, 
by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  legiflatures  of  both 
provinces,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council :  and 
according  to  a  divifional  line,  fettled  anno  1725,  by  com¬ 
miffioners  from  the  refpe&ive  legiflatures  of  New-York 
and  Connedticut  colonies,  and  confirmed  by  the  king  and 
council :  the  boundary  between  Maffachufetts-Bay  and 
New-York  colony  we  muft  defer,  as  not  afcertained ; 
notwithflanding  tne  New-York  commiffioners  agreed, 
that  the  bafis  of  their  fettlements,  with  Connecticut, 
fhould  be  twenty  miles  eafl:  from,  and  parallel  with’ 
Hudfon’s  river;  the  colony  of  New-York  (as  I  am  in¬ 
formed)  infill  that  Houfatonick,  alias  Wellenhoek,  alias 
Stratford  river,  ihall  be  the  boundary  with  Maflachu- 
futs-Ba^  ;  the  neutrality  in  Queen  Anne’s  war,  between 
New-York  and  their  Indians,  and  Canada  and  their  In¬ 
dians,  was  bounded  eallerly  by  Houfatonick  river :  fome 
of  the  New-York  politicians  fay,  that  their  claim  extends 
to  Connedlicut  river  :  their  line  with  Pennfylvania  is  li¬ 
mited  by  Delaware  river,  and  the  parallel  of  43  D.  N. 
Lat. :  their  northern  boundary  with  Canada  wants  to  be 
fixed  in  fome  fubfequent  treaty. 

XIII.  The  East  and  West  Jerseys,  two  diltind 
grants  :  the  proprietors  furrendered  the  government  to 
the  crown,  anno  1702  :  being  fmall,  the  crown  has  united 
them  under  one  jurifdidtion  or  government. 

XIV.  Pennsylvania.  Two  diftindt  governments  or 
legiflatures,  but  under  one  governor  ;  becaule  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  one  family. 

XV.  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore’s  property.  We, 

cannot  adjuft  his  line  with  Penn’s  family,  as  it  is  not  as 
yet  fettled. '  XVI.  Vir- 
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XVI.  Virginia;  according  to  their  line  lately  run 
and  confirmed  with  North-Carolina. 

XVII.  North-Carolina;  according  to  their  late 
line  with  Virginia  to  the  North,  and  South-Carolina  to 
the  fouthward. 

XVIII.  South-Carolina.  The  other  government : 
the  grant  of  Carolina,  being  very  large,  was  divided  into 
two  governments. 

XIX.  Georgia.  An  Utopian  property  and  govern¬ 
ment;  granted  by  charter  to  certain  truftees.  A  fa¬ 
vourite  and  chargeable  colony,  but  hitherto  unprofitable. 


SECT.  II. 

An  introductory  Jhort  account  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  navigation ,  difcoveries ,  and  fettling  of  coloniesy 
in  North- America,  diJUnguiJhed  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads  or  articles . 

,  .  .  N 

Article  I. 

A  general  view  of  navigation  and  colonies  in  remote  times . 

IN  trade  and  navigation,  as  in  all  other  affairs  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  we  are  not  to  go  too  far  back ;  in  the  very 
remote  ages,  the  ancients  did  much  indulge  a  poetical, 
florid,  rhetorical,  enigmatical,  and  mythological  vein  ;  it 
is  not  poflible  at  this  diftance  of  time  and  place,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  their  true  and  fabulous  relations :  their 
hiftories  and  all  other  matters  were  wrote  in  verfe,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  many  poetical  fancies  [a]. 

[a]  When  we  fay,  that  the  in  oft  ancient  records  are  poetical,  fabulous, 
and  allegorical,  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  real,  fimple,  true  account 
of  things  ;  we  muft  except  our  fcriptural  book  of  religion,  the  oracles  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apoftles,  called,  from  its 

Vol.  L  C  Doubtlefs3 
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Doubtlefs,  from  time  to  time,  by  famine,  peftilence, 
and  fome  implacable  fword,  whole  countries  have  been 
depopulated,  and  confequently  their  records  deftroyed ; 
we  find  that  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  go  back  ex¬ 
ceeding  2500  years.  >From  what  we  may  collect,  we  find 
that  China,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Arabians,  are  prior  to  us 
in  trade  and  navigation  at  prefent  we  have  much  the 
advantage  of  them* 

9  In  the  revolution  of  ages,  the  feveral  countries  upon 
the  earth  have  been  depopulated  by  peftilence,  famine,  or 
wars ; .  and  afterwards  fettled  from  other  countries ;  thus 
the  origin  of  the  feveral  countries  mull  be  very  various 
and  uncertain.  The  plains  and  overflowed  lands,  called 
interval  lands  in  New-England,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Chaldea,  and  of  the  Nile  inEgypt, 
being  very  fertile  and  pleafant,  enticed  people  to  fettle  them 
in  a  compa£t,  political,  improving  manner  ;  therefore  our 
firft  certain  records  of  things  leem  to  originate  there  f  b~\. 

Among  the  aborigines,  the  Arabians  or  Saracens 
have  been  time  out  of  mind,  and  are  at  prefent  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aboriginal  navigators  of  the  Eaft-India  feas.  The 
Arabian  Moors  or  Mahometans,  long  before  we  navigated 
thefe  parts,  fent  colonies  to  almoft  all  their  fea  coafts  and 

excellency.  The  Bible  or  Book.  Here  we  find  (hips  upon  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  merchants  upon  the  Red-lea,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob 
and  the  primitive  Ifraelites.  Gen.  xlix.  13.  Zebulon  J ball  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  fea ,  and  he  Jh all  he  for  a  haven  of  Jhifis,  and  his  border  Jhallbe 
wito  Zidon.  Judges  v.  17.  Gilead  abode  beyond  'Jordan  :  and  why  did  Dan 
7  emain  in  Jt. hips?  AJher  continued  on  the  fea-Jbore ,  and  abode  in  his  breaches  \ 
the  original  fignifies  in  creeks*,  Our  tranflation  of  the  bible  requires  to  be 
reviled.  The  Midianites  and  Ilhmaelites,  who  bordered  upon  the  Red- 
iea,  were  leafaring  men  and  merchants.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  *lhen  there 
faffed  by  Midiajiites  merchant-men. 

El  .The  iunar  eclipfes,  noted  at  Babylon  by  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
are  original  llandards  for  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  with  their 
feveral  inequalities  for  all  future  ages.  The  Chaldean  was  formerly  the 
uni  verbal  or  commercial  eallern  language,  as  at  prelent  the  Arabian  is 
their  learned  language,  and  the  Latin  the  weftern  fchool  language. 
The  Thebans  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  for  the  fake  of  navigation,  began  to 
oblerve  the  liars,  and  from  their  heliacal  rifings  and  fettings,  before 
Christ  1034  years,  they  re&ified  the  year  from  360  to  365  days. 

*  *■-  -  iflands. 
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iflands,  and  drove  the  natives  up  into  the  mountains. 
The  Arabians  and  Egyptians,  for  many  ages,  navigated 
the  Red-fea  and  Indian  *fea.  We  have  had  Indian  fpices 
in  Europe  above  2000  years.  Suez,  the  ancient  Arfinoe 
in  N.  L.  30  D.  was  the  barcadier  or  feaport  of  Grand 
Cairo  for  the  Red-fea,  diftant  forty  or  fifty  miles.  The 
Arabian  gulph  was  the  moft  frequented  navigation  upon 
account  of  the  Eaft- India  trade,  before  the  Portugueze 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope.  The  Arabians,  by 
their  fituation  upon  the  Red-fea,  drove  a  great  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Indies  and  the  Egyptians;  this  was  at  that  time 
the  greatefl  trade  of  the  known  world.  It  is  from  the 
Saracen  navigation  and  colonies,  that  all  Afia  and  Africa 
(excepting  the  Tartars,  China,  Siam,  and  fome  infignifi- 
cant  Pagans)  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion  :  doubtlefs, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  all  America,  in  procefs  of  time,  will 
become  Chriftians.  The  Arabian  navigation  was  and  is 
very  confiderable,  notwithflanding  there  is  not  one  na¬ 
vigable  river  in  all  Arabia.  The  Saracens  and  Moors 
had  feveral  colonies  in  Europe,  they  were  not  totally 
drove  out  of  Spain,  until  anno  1492. 

After  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians,  the  Phoenicians 
became  the  principal  navigators*,  firft  theuSidonians,  then 
the  Tyrians,  and  afterward  their  famous  colony  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  The  Phoenicians  were  originally  mariners, 
who  fled  from  the  Red-fea  to  the  Mediterranean,  before 
Christ  1047  years;  being  ufed  to  long  voyages  for 
traffic  in  the  Indies,  they  began  the  like  long  voyages  in 
the  Mediterranean  fea  to  Greece,  The  calamities  of 
their  wars  with  the  Edomites  made  them  leave  their  na¬ 
tive  habitations,  and  lettle  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  the  firft  who  directed  their  courfe  by  the 
ftars  in  the  night-time  (the  magnetical,  or  fea-compafs, 
is  a  modern  difcovery)  their  firft  navigation  was  in  long 
fhips  with  fails  and  one  order  of  oars.  They  fent  many 
colonies  abroad,  viz.  Byzantium  or  Conftantinople  in 
Greece,  Byrfa  or  the  famous  Carthage  in  Barbary,  Gadez 
or  Cadiz  in  Spain,  Caffiterides  (tin  iflands)  Sicily  iflands 
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and  Cornwal  in  Great- Britain,  Csfo.  Carthage,  the  moil 
famous  trading  ancient  Phoenician  colony,  founded  883 
years  before  Christ,  were  matters  and  fettled  colonies  ail 
along  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  Barbary,  in  the  Infid*  fortunate , 
or  Canaries,  and  in  the  Hefperides  or  Cape  de  Verde 
ittands,  in  N.  Lat.  1 5  D.  They  had  colonies  in  the  Ba- 
leares  InfuLe  ( Majorca ,  Minorca ,  Cf  Tvica)  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  Carthage  was,  for  many  years,  the  emporium  or 
mart  of  trade  in  the  weft,  as  Corinth  in  Greece  was  the 
emporium  of  the  eaft  :  they  were  both  deftroyed  about 
the  fame  time  by  the  Romans,  146  years  before  Christ. 

The  Attfyrians,  an  inland  people,  had  no  notion  of  na¬ 
vigation  :  by  conquering  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  they  put 
a  damp  to  trade  and  navigation  :  after  fome  time,  a  new 
Tyre  was  built,  and  the  Tyrians  flourifhed  more  than 
before,  until  Alexander  the  Great,  a  royal  knight-errant, 
deftroyed  the  city,  and  fold  the  inhabitants  for  flaves. 

In'  the  hiftory  of  navigation  and  colony  fettlers,  next 
were  the  Greeks  *,  at  firft  more  for  war-expeditions  and 
invafions  than  for  traffic.  The  firft  account  that  we 
have  of  a  long  fhip  was  that  of  Argos  [r],  who  labour 
fifty- three  years  after  Solomon,  or  939  years  before 
Christ,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  moft  in¬ 
genious  (I  wifh  our  language,  as  the  Dutch,  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  degree  of  comparifon  above  the  fuperlative)  and 
penetrating  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology  of  ancient 
kingdoms  amended.  The  Argonauts  were  the  flower  ot 
Greece,  fitted  out  to  perfuade  the  nations  upon  the  coafts 
of  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  feas,  to  revolt  from 
Egypt \  they  were  a  parcel  of  jolly  young  gentlemen, 
viz.  Caftorand  Pollux,  iEfculapius,  Orpheus,  Hercules, 
Deucalion  the  fon  of  Minos,  Bacchus’s  Tons,  &c. 

The  feveral  Grecian  republics  had  their  turns  of  for¬ 
tune  of  being  more  or  lefs  potent  at  fea  ;  the  Cypriots 
were  the  moft  noted  for  commerce.  They  fettled  colo- 

W  Chiron  was  the  firft  who  formed,  or  delineated,  the  conftellations, 
being  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts. 
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nies  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  calling  it 
Magna  Gracia  ;  this  name  was  afterwards  confined  to 
Calabria  Superior ,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  they  built 
Marfeilles  in  Provence  in  France ;  they  had  fettlements 
near  Barcelona  in  Spain. 

Before  Christ  885  years,  the  Corinthians  began  to 
improve  navigation  by  large  fhips  and  triremes  [d]. 

Thucydides  fays,  that  in  the  29th  olympiad  was  the 
oldeft  fea-fight  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  it  was  about  657 
years  before  Christ,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyreans  of  Corfu.  The  Athenians  (whofe  continent 
dominions  were  not  larger  than  Yorkfhire)  affifted  the 
Corcyreans,  the  Lacedemonians  aided  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  (the  Lacedemonians  were  more  powerful  by  land, 
but  the  Athenians  were  more  powerful  by  fea)  this 
gave  occafion  to  the  famous  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
fubjed  of  Thucydides’  hiftory  :  on  one  fide  and  the 
other,  almoft  all  Greece  were  engaged.  The  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  difputed  the  empire  of  the  fea  for 
fome  time. 

During  the  inteftine  feuds  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  invaded  and  conquer¬ 
ed  the  countries  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  at  fea  en¬ 
riched  himfelf  by  piracies,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  liberties.  His  fon  Alexander  the  great,  proceeded 

\d]  The  moft  ancient  water-conveyance  (does  not  defer ve  the  name  of 
embarkation  or  navigation)  was  in  rafts  or  floats,  afterwards  momyla,  or 
canoes,  cut  out  of  an  hollowed  piece  of  timber,  as  amongft  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  and  louth  continent  of  America :  as  alfo  bark  of  trees  (generally 
birch)  with  wooden  ribs,  as  amongft  the  inland  Indians  of  North-America : 
Csefar  fays,  that  upon  his  expedition  to  Great- Britain,  he  found  no  other 
veflels  there,  but  fmall  boats  made  with  wicker  and  hides ;  fuch  may,  to 
this  day,  be  feen  in  Wales  and  in  the  Weft  Highlands  of  Scotland.  1  he 
Phoenicians  introduced  to  the  Mediterranean-fea  long  Ihips  with  fails  and 
one  tire  of  oars.  When  war  was  ufed  at  fea,  and  the  manner  of  fighting 
was  to  ftrike  their  enemies  fhips  with  their  rojlra,  or  prow  (the  NewCaftle 
colliers  call  it,  giving  them  the  ftern)  for  a  greater  ftroke,  momentum, ,  or 
fhock,  the  bulk  of  their  veflels  were  gradually  increafed  to  the  enormous 
fize  of  quinquiremes ,  or  five  tire  of  oars. — Ships  of  war,  were  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  dajfictf)  merchant-men  were  called  oneraria . 
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£0  *he  Levant’  and  conquered  (committed  murders  and 
robbery)  fo  far  as  the  river  Indus  [e]  :  upon  his  return, 
intoxicated  with  wine,  and  his  youthful  vanity  from 
conquefts,  he  died  at  Babylon  ;  and  his  depredations 
(they  deferve  no  better  name)  were  cantoned  amongft 
his  generals  in  their  feveral  ftations  or  commands,  who, 
after  fome  bickerings,  agreed  to  an  uti  poffidetis. 

Next  in  courfe  at  fea  appeared  the  Romans,  who  at 
firft  (like  the  prefent  Turks)  did  only  mind  conqueft, 
not .  trade ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  finding  that  the 
,  Corinthians  and  Carthaginians,  had  the  dominion  of 
the  leas,  fo  as  to  land  and  make  depredations  where 
they  pleafed ;  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  obliged  to  mind  the  fea  out  of  necefiity  [/], 
and  they  were  both  deftroyed  about  the  fame  time  by 
the  Romans ;  a  great  wound  to  trade. 

Julius  Casfar  invaded  Great-Britain  from  France  in 
very  fmall  veffels  or  craft ;  they  were  all  built  and  fitted 
in  two  months  :  the  Britons,  at  that  time,  had  no  navi¬ 
gation  ;  they  were  reduced  to  the  Roman  province,  not 
a  colony,  and  continued  fo  above  400  years.  As  the 
people  of  Britain,  at  that  time,  were  a  fort  of fylveftres, 
wild  people,  like  our  American  Indians,  Scots  high¬ 
landers,  Miquelets  of  Spain,  or  Montenagrins  ;  all  par¬ 
ticular  accounts  of  Great-Britain  may  be  reputed  as  fabu¬ 
lous  before  Caefar’s  time.  Upon  the  fwarming  or  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  northern  Barbarians,  the  Roman  troops  in 
Great-Britain  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
country :  a  party  of  the  fame  northern  nations,  called 
Saxons,  embraced  the  opportunity,  invaded  Great- 
Britain  in  that  part  of  it  now  called  England  ;  and  one 

[e]  The  Grecian  empire  extended  fo  far  ealt  as  the  river  Indus,  that  is, 
they  conquered,  or  rather  made  the  feveral  countries  pay  tribute,  or,  in 
the  modern  phrafe,  raifed  contributions  to  the  river  Indus :  the  Romans  did 

not  bring  the^  country  under  contribution  further  eaft  than  the  river 
Euphrates. 

[/]  At  the  fea-battle  of  A&ium,  before  Christ  thirty-one  years,  Mark 
Anthony  had  500,  and  Auguftus  250  Ihips  of  war :  this  was  the  greateft 
fea  force  that  ever  the  Romans  were  mailers  of. 
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of  their  confiderable  tribes,  the  Angles,  gave  name  to 

the  country. 

Pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  have  been  formidable. 
Bellum  Piraticum  is  fometimes  recorded  by  the 
Roman  hiftorians.  Pompey  was  delegated  for  one  of 
thefe  pirate-wars,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  four  months  (to 
his  great  honour  and  glory,  as  it  is  faid)  reduced  all  the 

pirates. 

The  Romans  with  their  conquefts  and  colonies  intro¬ 
duced  their  own  language  [g]  all  over  Italy,  into  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  continues  to  this  day,  but 
much  intermixed  with  the  languages  of  the  aboriginals, 
and  of  fome  foreigners,  who  invaded  them  from  time 
to  time.  In  other  nations,  which  fubmitted  to  the 
Romans  rather  for  patronage  or  protection  than  by  con- 
queft  (the  Romans  were,  at  that  time,  the  general  arbi* 
trators  of  all  the  known  civilized  nations  [/>])  the  Roman 
language  or  Latin  did  not  prevail. 

The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
who  fwarmed  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
like  locufts,  or  caterpillars,  over-ran  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  may  be  faid,  generally,  to  have  fuperfeded  the 
Romans  ;  they  had  no  notion  of  navigation  and  a  lea- 
trade,  and  did  not  in  the  lead:  apply  themfelves  that 
way.  Of  thefe  only  the  Normans  and  Danes  (a  fort 
of  pirates)  became  potent  at  fea ;  their  firft  expedition 
into  Great-Britain  was  about  anno  800  [/].  They  fet¬ 
tled  a  colony  in  the  north  parts  of  France,  and  called  it 
Normandy  *,  in  a  courfe  of  years  they  made  depreda¬ 
tions  and  fome  fettlements  along  the  coafts  of  Saxony, 
Flanders,  Britain,  and  France  ;  as  a  monument  of  this, 
there  is  to  be  found  on  the  fea -coafts  of  thofe  countries, 
to  this  day,  blond  complexions,  red  and  yellowifti  hairs. 

[g]  The  Romans  had  letters  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  had  the 
ufe  of  letters  from  the  Phoenicians. 

[ h ]  The  French  have  been  aiming  at  this  for  above  a  century  paft. 

[:']  N.  B.  By  anno  —  we  always  mean  anno  Cbrijli ,  or  the  year  of 
the  Chriftian  sera. 

This 
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«  sr  j  ifeTissf^ 

While  the  Mahometan  Saracens  orevailpd  t-k 

f  esss  ferss?*^Sf 

Jars)  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  while  the  Norman* 
reduced  the  erealeft  narr  7  M°°rs  and  Sara«ns 

sns  g* grl  3 

the  Morefco.  '  k  "pamfll  blood  is  much  tainted  with 
ateTdiene£er?  fet  t0  be  memioned  in  this  article, 

ini\frrsi  atss 

r“  iidvIgation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Furnne 
mtercourfe  was  generally  at  Sluys  and  Bruges  in  Flanders  • 

i  ♦  u  *  ian  anc^  -^aft”India  goods,  and  foices  £<?r 

lv  braur?b?o  C  Wfre  FUrchafed  at  Grand  Cairo,Pbut  moft- 
y  ght  over  land  m  caravans  to  feveral  barcadierq  nr 

Tprrf’  ,l,eAMr of  ,he  S  ’ or 

ITbS  Eu<S”Va'  iS  fheS  .*£ 

pomsJPnL  £  vSig,  ”„T4,,h3f^  S 

“  i 

anc?ot-JertiannS  jbr.merly  were  in  poffeflion  of  Candia 

th%ArchiPe)ago  and  Ionian  Fa: 
°rt’  their  b«oming  f0  rich  and  powerful  gave 

called  Emirs.  M^Buh-hette  '°®cfrf  .^mon8*5  t'le  Saracens  were 

jealoufy 
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iealoufy  and  umbrage  to  the  other  fovereignties  in 

Europe,  and  occafioned  the  famous  league  of  Cambray, 

anno  1508.  .  ,, 

The  firft  difcoveries  made  in  America  were  generally 

by  Italian  navigators,  or  of  Italian  extract  (Columbus 

in  the  Spaniih  fervice,  Cabots  in  the  Englilh,  Americus 

Vefpucius  in  the  Portugueze,  Veruzani  in  the  French. 

fervice,  &t.)  employed  by  feveral  European  princes. 

The  Hanfe  towns  were  an  aflfociation  of  feveral 

trading  towns  in  Germany;  at  one  time  they  were  in 

number  about  feventy  ;  they  are,  at  prefent,  reduced 

to  four  ;  (there  is  constantly  an  Englifh  refident  or  mini* 

Iter  with  the  Hanfe  towns)  Lubeck  on  the  river  Traave 

the  principal,  Dantzick  on  the  W eiffel  or  Vittula, 

Hamburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  Bremen  on  the  Wefer . 

all  thefe  are  free  towns  with  a  territorial  diftrid. 

The  Venetians,  more  particularly,  becoming  vaftly 

rich  by  their  trade  in  Eaft-India  goods  and  fpices,  fet 

fundry  princes  of  Europe  upon  projeding  a  navigable 

(confequently  lefs  chargeable  way,  fo  as  to  underfell  the 

Venetians,  and  out  them  of  that  trade)  and  uferully 

pradicable  paffage  from  Europe,  to  the  rich  produce 

and  manufadures  of  the  eaft.  This  leads  to  the  fubjed 

of  the  following  article. 

Art  1  cle  II. 

Concerning  the  feveral  effays  or  adventures,  towards  dif- 
covering  navigable  pajfages  from  Europe  to  the  Ean> 
Indies,  China,  and  the  Spice-iilands. 

IT  is  faid,  that  one  great  inducement  to  Columbus’s 
adventure  weftward,  was  to  try  for  a  weftern  navlga“ 
tion  to  the  Spice-iflands  ;  and  luckily,  by  Hands  and 
a  great  continent  intercepting  him,  America  was  dii- 

covered. 

As  the  feveral  great  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa 
eaftward,  and  America  weftward,  lay  in  the  way  the 

cafe  was,  how  to  double  the  extreme  north  or  ioutti 

points, 
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26  Bntifii  and  French  Settlements  pARTi; 
^SSmtsor  thorough^faresln  th^omfn^ 

i-ailedT^ueft  rfT  °,fThales’  are  ^  to  have 

Purchas  oW-Groeid'*  ch Tl 

whLTfrar^'.r'r; op'”  f“>  & 4 

F  n  r  fa[’  that  the  farther  north,  on  Spitzbero-en  or 

™*  *  ;m'  w  tt  pa'SK  r„“ 

2,D °,0  MShiX  J.UHeV“f,l“  n0r‘h  fo1"’  'In  fer,  « 

the  horizon  /  .htaa  fe”  Tfintn^  lb°V' 
tropolis  of  Grea.-Brira’in,  i„  R  Uh’5fD  3c  M  ,t  Z' 

»  »»'y  -boot  .5  D.  high,  aid  only  for  S 
M  ,7  revoIuti°n  or  day  above  the  horizon 

of  his  South  f  3  FrCnCh  na,vigator’  %s>  in  the  account 
Z  ZUtJ\f  V°yages  5  that  on  the  *3th  of  March 
■7u?’  No'Z ln  rf  “rmnS  t0  France,  fouth  of  Cape-Horn’ 

Paris  5he?T3°  M'.,and  68  D‘  3°  M-  W.  longitude  from 

™  whm,rf °« 

a  afnf  “„ic  "f  “■SeS.-s 

fouth-pole;  but  nS’withl6  67d.  s!  KrTement 
f™  P“!>  !;ruufc  this  Ipace  has  beL  ™  tyfeSi  ' 

Xtht  5  “d  S.  &  W.  winds  hav<fo5£! 

h.  SntdSnM 

weatho,  is  more  ftornry,  and  winirs  mS  dld.tjhe 

high 
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high  fouth  latitudes,  than  in  the  fame  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  the  fame  climates  fouth  of  the  equator,  are  much 
colder  than  to  the  northward  of  the  equator. 

The  fouthern  latitudes  are  much  colder,  than  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  northern  latitudes.  1.  The  fun  is  an¬ 
nually  eight  days  longer  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
equinoctial,  than  on  its  fouthern  fide.  2.  The  fun  in 
our  north  country  winters  is  in  its  perigee,  that  is,  nearer 
the  earth,  than  in  the  fouthern  winters,  being  then  in  his 
apogee.  3.  The  higheft  cod-fifhery,  according  to  Capt. 
Frazier,  in  the  fouthern  latitudes,  is  in  3 1  D.  S.  lat.  Our 
cod-fifhery  in  North-America  (there  are  fome  draggling 
cod-fifh  caught  more  to  the  fouthward)  extends  to  Nan¬ 
tucket,  New-England,  in  41  D.  N.  lat.  therefore  41 D.  N. 
lat.  is  nearly  of  the  fame  temper  or  coolnefs  as  3 1 D.  S.  lat. 

To  obtain  navigable  p adages,  into  the  Indian  and 
South-feas,  the  extreme  north  and  fouth  promontories, 
or  lands-ends  of  the  feveral  continents  above-mention¬ 
ed,  were  to  be  doubled.  They  are  reduceable  to  four, 
viz.  1 .  The  S.  E.  padage  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  the  fouth  point  of  Africa.  2.  The  S.  W.  padage 
by  doubling  Cape-Horn,  the  fouth  point  of  America, 
Magellan’s -ftraits  is  a  thorough-fare.  3.  The  N.  E. 
padage,  north  of  the  north  cape  of  Europe,  but  hither¬ 
to  not  difcovered.  4.  The  N.  W.  padage,  or  rather 
thorough-fare  between  the  north  fhore  of  America,  and 
the  fouth  fhore  of  Wefl-Greenland,  commonly  called  Da¬ 
vis’s  (traits  (to  double  the  north  parts  of  this  Weft- 
Greenland,  has  hitherto  not  been  imagined)  this  has  at 
times  been  endeavoured,  in  the  laft  century  and  hair  :  M. 
Dobbs  is  at  prefent,  in  purfuit  of  it.  Daftly,  we  mall 
mention  fome  tentatives  for  difcovering  thorough-fares  ui 
feveral  openings  in  the  body  of  the  continent  of  America. 

The  ancients  had  no  knowledge  of  countries  fouth 
of  the  equator.  John  I,  of  Portugal,  conquered  Ceuta 
from  the  Moors,  1409  *  Henry,  third  fon  of  King  Jonn, 
much  in  the  humour  of  navigation  difcoveries,  by  his 

encourage- 
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encouragement,  the  Portugueze beean  3„„„  ,„o  ' 

range  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  •  S,  r  a  ?  ,  4 T 
took  Tangier,  and  rano-ed  fofar'as  Pa  phonfus  V 

ana  of  Cape  Bajador  on  the  W  fide  aT-  y  ?- 
de  GammfdoublJs11  dS 

in ^xpeftati'on  of  dolhAglt^  iLceThet 

the  eaftern  ihore  of  Afrifa  •  fmnTr  tb%coa(led  along 

weft  fide  of  Africa  16D  S  ht  Cape-Negroe  on  the 

Hope,  a  Dutch  place  of  rtfrefhment  excep^m  £>°d" 
Spinto  Santo  in  S.  lat.  1 8  D.  on  the  eaft  (W  I  t  de 

&  M  Dd 

next  Portugal  expedition  for  the  Eaft-Indies  was  dl 

brk  redoes  Go,,  takes  attaboyM,  Band,,  »dto 

AtSfc  c£^U|fcoverrfheanddIre  ST-  f°Uth'v;Lrd’  on  the  “it  fide  of  the 

***-’  *•  The  wefler^jflMids,afonnerIySw^Azn>^.  °f 

Jng  from  36  to  40  r>.  N  lat  ahnnr  ^  ed  Azores  or  Terceres,  ly- 

300  leagues  ealt  of  Newfoundland  ■  they  =5““  "'V*'  ?0rtu2a1’  “<1 
tot,  and  after  him,  manv  Fnalia/  u  7  i  ne  ln  Number.  Merca- 

Michael’s  one  of  thefe  ifiand"g  abouMV  “  ^  ¥  meridian  at  St- 
canon,  z.  Maderas  hrfl-  a\gL  bout  j5  more  weft  than  Ptolemy’s 

it  was  fo  called  from  its  beinp-  wd?  ann0i  IJ‘I°’  firi*  ^ettIeci  anno  H25  i 
wines,  the  ^  ?f  he  SrL?0^^  ‘  fr°duCes  the  ^Idera 

Wands,  nine  i„  number^ abo  ,£T~  "  coIonie.s-  3-  Cape-Verde 
Africa;  they  were  anciently  caller!  l  r  Aa?',,es  we^  °*  CaPe  do  Verde  in 
but  not  fettled  TntiHo a  -  T"  difcOTC'ed  U40! 

filt  from  their  illand  of  May.  New‘£r,S!a?d  fiihety  bring  fome  of  their 

o  '  Of 
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of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  returns  home  richly  loaden 
with  fpices  *,  they  failed  along  the  coaft  of  China.  Thus 
durin0*  the  reign  of  their  good  King  Emanuel,  who  died 
anno  ^52 1,  they  carried  all  before  them  at  fea,  and  fu- 
perfeded  the  Venetians  in  a  trade  which  they  had  enjoyed 
ever  fince  anno  1260.  Having  purchafed  oi  Charles V, 
emperor,  his  claim,  as  king  of  Spain,  of  a  pretended  pri¬ 
ority  of^difcovery  in  the  Spice-iflands,  they  folely  enjoyed 
without  moleftation  for  near  a  century  of  years  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  profitable  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies  *,  as  Spain  did  that  to  the  Weft- Indies. 

Henry,  king  of  Portugal,  dying  without  children  in 
1580,  king  Philip,  by  a  powerful  army  under  the  duke 
d’Alva,  reduces  Portugal  •,  he  claimed  it  in  right  of  his 
mother  Elizabeth  the  emprefs ;  Spain  became  mafter  or 
all  the  Portngeze  dominions  and  rich  trade  *,  being  in 
the  height  of  glory,  after  a  few  years,  anno  1588,  the 
king  of  Spain  fits  out  the  Invincible  Armada  (as  he  called 

it)  againft  England. 

The  Dutch  | >]  at  this  time,  as  revolted  from  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Spain,  were  prohibited  by  the  king  of  Spain, 


M  Captain  Drake,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  way  of  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan  and  South-feas,  or  Padfick-ocean,  i$79»  in  the  name :  of  the 
crown  of  England,  took  pofleffion  (according  to  the  formalities  of  thole 
times)  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands,  and  earned  a  quantity  of  fpices  to 
England.  The  Dutch  did  not  come  to  the  Eaft-Indies  until  1595  ;  aid 
not  fee  the  Spice-iflands  until  1599.  Some  London  merchants,  anno 
1600  (feme  time  before  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-lndia  com¬ 
pany)  obtained  letters-patent  of  incorporation,  and  formed  themlelyea 
into  a  company ;  their  common  flock  was  72,000/.  fterling.  p.un“8? 
the  indolent  reign  of  James  I,  the  Englifli  were  not  well  fupported  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  the  Dutch  over-reached  them,  notwithftanding  a  o- 
lemn  convention  between  the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  July  7,  1 61  gt  whereby 
the  trade  of  pepper,  at  Java,  was  to  be  equal ;  and  the  trade  of  the  Mo¬ 
lucca,  Banda,  or  Spice-iflands,  was  to  be  two  thirds  to  the  Dutch,  one 
third  to  the  Englifli ;  the  Dutch  in  Amboyna  (a  principal  Spice-ifland,  m 
n  D.  40  M.  S  Lat.  the  beft  Dutch  government  next  to  that  ot  Lataviaj 
upon  feme  frivolous  pretext,  inhumanly  and  cruelly  maflacred  the  Engliltx 
people,  anno  1622  :  loon  after  they  leized  all  the  Englifli  fettiements  and 
factories  in  the  Spice-iflands,  and  have  monopolized  the  lpice  tra  e  ev  er 

fince.  This  violent  abufe,  or  tranfa&ion,  can  never  be  forgot,  and  perliaps 
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to  trade  to  Portugal,  the  only  emporium  of  Eaft-India 
fffces  and  other  goods  :  this  occafioned  their  endeavours 
to  fad  d, redly to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  Spice-iflands  :  they 
firft  attempted  a  N.  E.  paffage  by  Waygatz-ftrait/ 
b,ut  “  vain ;  afterwards,  anno  1595,  without  ceremony 
they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  feized  feveral  of 
the  Spamih  °r  Ponugueze  colonies,  got  a  great  footino- 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  have  eftablilhed  a  great  trade,  and 
fettled  many  confiderable  colonies. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years  truce  between 
Spam  and  Holland,  anno  162,,  the  Dutch  made  feveral 
fuccefsful  expeditions  to  Brazil  (at  the  fame  time  made 
fome  fettlements  in  Guiana)  and  got  fome  footing  there! 

^„TaUnCe  7aS  aPPomted  governor,  and  refided  there 
m  anno  1637  to  anno  1644  ;  for  want  of  fupplies  he 
left  it  and  returned  home  :  the  Dutch  having  a  better 
game  to  play  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  whence  they  al- 
rooft  outed  the  Portugueze,  they  gave  way  in  the  Brazils, 

and  after  lome  years  die  Portugueze  recovered  it  entirely 
by  anno  1660. 

7  he  following  digreffion,  may  perhaps  be  an  ao-ree- 
able  amufement  to  fome  readers.  ^  0 

To  make  fome  eftimate  of 'the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
whaling,  and  fugar  trade  (which,  with  their  herring- 

LnntVefrn°mbL™rgir“^  !he^ refentment  and  reparation  has  long  lain  dor- 
mnt,  from  James  I  indolence,  the  national  confufions  during  the  civil 
war  the  voluptuous  reign  of  Charles  If,  the  foie  application  of  lames  II 

we  ter  to“oufnf  T PT 7’  -a-nd  laterIy  fr0m  “dulgence  andaffedtion 
we  bear  to  our  natural  and  maritime  allies,  fo  the  Dutch  are  called  •  at 

Ais  time,  from  fome  comiption  of  the  leading  men,  fome  eril  S’  or 

general  who  K  T7  T,uch'  Cr0InweI’ a  verX  great  politician  and 
Stion^iw“g/0tvgally>  yet  by  divine  permiflion,  or  as  in  fome 
2  U  or  by  the  providence  of  God,  had  for 

,  direction  of  Britifh  iffairs,  in  his  declarant  of  ™ 

a^rftand  rliU  h’  ann°,652>  demands  fatisfaftion  for  tlie  Amboyna 

S  bertv  of  °f  3<V>oo/.  flerling  per  an, LI, 

'  .  ,,7/  bernng-filhing  on  the  coal!  of  Schetland,  as  L  contraft 

Dnmh  h.-  ErfllC0Urt  “  .Charl«I  reign;  Cromwel’s  X  w“ 

him  drop  itf  °°n  °VCr' thClr  fubmi®venefs  anti  afefulnefs  to  him,  made 
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fiftiery  and  carrying,  are  the  branches  of  their  traffic) 
we  ffiall  inftance  the  year  1738  (perhaps  a  medium  year*,, 
of  bufinefs)  that  year  arrived  in  the  Texel,  for  Amfterdam, 
and  the  ftnall  towns  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  fifteen  fhips  •,  from  Eaft-Greenland,  or  Spitzbergen, 
ninty-two  whalers  \  from  Weft -Greenland,  or  Davis  s 
ftreio-hts,  fifty -five  whalers  •,  with  fugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
from  Surinam  thirty-fix Curafo  eleven-,  other  places  in 

the  Weft-Indies  fourteen.  .  _ 

The  Dutch  at  firft  carried  on  their  trade  in  the  Eatt- 

Indies,  by  fa&ories  in  feveral  parts  afterwards  they  fet¬ 
tled  colonies  with  a  territorial  jurifdi&ion  ;  they  did  not 
fully  monopolize  the  trade,  until  1635.  The  fubfcription 
for  a  company  trade  was  6,440,200  guilders,  or  florins. 

The  whole  trade  is  fuppofed  divided  into  fixteen  parts, 
and  the  company  into  fix  chambers,  each  chamber  hav¬ 
ing  parts  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  fubfcription  ;  of 
thofe  fixteen  parts  eight  belong  to  the  chamber  of  Amfter¬ 
dam,  four  to  Zealand,  one  to  Rotterdam,  one  to  Delft, 
one  to  Horn,  and  one  to  Enchuyfen  :  each  chamber  has 
a  peculiar  board  of  directors,  called  in  Dutch  Bewind- 
hebbers  5  the  chamber  of  Amfterdam  confifts  of  twenty 
directors,  that  of  Zealand  confifts  of  twelve  dire&ors,  the 
other  four  chambers  each  confift  of  feven  diieClors  : 
The  errand  affairs  of  the  united  chambers  are  managed  by 
ci  orand  council,  which  fits  at  Amfterdam  for  fix  years, 
alternately  \  this  general  council  confifts  of  a  deputation 
from  each  of  the  fix  chambers,  Amfterdam  fends  eight 
deputies,  Zealand  four  deputies,  the  other  four  chambers 
fend  one  deputy  each  -,  and  a  feventeenth  (this  council 
confifts  of  feventeen)  is  chofen  alternately  by  the  fix 
chambers,  and  is  prefident,  or  chairman. 

This  company  is  vaftly  rich,  an  original  fhare  of 
3000  guilders  (3000  is  reckoned  a  high  fhare)  has  b<.en 
fold  frequently  at  20,000  guilders  ;  notwith  {landing 
their  great  annual  charges  in  building  and  repairing  forti¬ 
fications,  fhips,  ftore  houfes,  falaries,  foldiers  pay,  cdV. 

amounting  fometimes  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half 
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guilders  per  annum.  They  are  the  molt  powerful  private 
iociety  in  the  world  ;  fome  think  them  more  powerful 
than  the  government  of  their  own  feven  united  provinces 
at  home  in  Europe ;  they  have  at  times  lent  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  Sates  general,  great  fums  of  money  for  con. 
turning  their  privileges  ;  anno  1 688,  they  lent  the  States 
general  8,000,000  guilders  for  continuing  their  privileges 

ri  meTn  T°-  It.has,been,. thought,  that  if  the  Dutch 
(1  mean  their  people  of  quality  and  fortune)  fhould,  at 

any  time,  forefee  a  certain  danger  of  being  reduced  bv  a 
more  potent  neighbour,  they  would  tranfport  their  fa¬ 
milies  and  effedrs  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  where  they  are  ma¬ 
tters  of  the  fea  :  thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  Tyrians,  when 
m  apparent  danger  of  being  reduced  by  Alexander  the 
great,  fent  their  wives,  children  and  effects  to  Carthage 
This  company  exports  very  little  bullion  from  Holland 
(the  English  Eaft-India  company  export  too  much  filver) 
their  ipices  vended  in  that  country,  purchafe  all  the  o- 
ther  goods  they  may  have  occafion  for.  The  Englilh 
Eait-India  company,  in  fome  articles  of  trade,  have  the 
advantage  or  the  Dutch ;  for,  in  fafl,  the  Hollanders  buy 
near  half  the  goods  fold  at  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  fales. 

lhe  leat  ol  government  for  all  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
colonies  and  factories  is  at  Batavia ;  here  refides  their 
governor-general  with  much  greater  ftate,  than  the  pre- 
lident  of  the  States-general  of  the  united  provinces.  The 
governor-general  is  chofen  by  the  company,  with  the 
appro oation  of  the  States-general ;  he  is  elefled  only 
tor  three  years,  but  frequently  continued  for  life  he 
has  a  council  of  fix,  viz.  The  major-general,  a  military 
officer ;  director-general,  who  has  the  infpeftion  of  the 
trace,  and.  gives  orders  or  inftructions  to  all  under-di- 
rectors,  1  actors,  fupercargoes,  and  mailers  or  fkippers, 
with  four  more  named  by  the  company.  In  very  good 
P01i.cy>  tiley  have  an  independent  court  of  judicature  for 
?lvj  and  criminal  matters,  to  whom  the  governor- general 
is  lubjeft,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  condemned  even  to 
aeath.  Under  the  governor- general  are  fix  confiderable 
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governments  or  colonies  \  each  has  a  governor,  diredtor 
of  trade,  &c.  befides  feveral  leffer  governments,  com- 
manderies,  and  fadtories.  This  being  only  a  digreffion, 

I  muft  forbear  to  enumerate  more  particulars.  As  the 
above  obfervations  are  not  public,  that  is  in  print,  I 
hope  they  may  be  acceptable. 

II.  A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  S.  W.  pafTages  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  Mare  del  Zur,  South-fea,  or  Pacifick-ocean  *, 
and  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  China,  and  the  fpice-Iftands. 
As  the  Fortugueze  formerly  claimed  an  exclufive  navi¬ 
gation  by  the  S.  E.  paffage,  in  like  manner  the  Spani¬ 
ards  pretended  to  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  S.  W. 
paffage,  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  For  the  better  underftand- 
ing  of  the  affair,  we  may  previoufty  obferve  [0]  : 

The  reafon  why  feveral  princes  of  Europe  endeavour¬ 
ed  other  paffages  befides  that  of  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope  to  the  fpice-iftands,  and  the  Indian  feas, 
was  as  follows.  Ever  fince  anno  1410,  the  Portugueze 
proceeded,  with  infinite  labour  and  much  expenfe  along 
the  weft  coaft  of  Africk,  to  gain  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies-,  anno  1442,  they  obtained  of  Pope  Martin  a 
grant  of  the  foie  navigation  of  feas,  and  property  of 
lands,  lying  S.  and  E.  of  Cape  Bajador  N.  lat.  27  D. , 
W.  from  London  15  D.  in  Africa*,  this  includes  the 
Cape  of  Good- Hope,  and  the  S.  E.  paffage. 

The  Pope  anno  1493,  having  granted  to  the  Spaniard 
all  lands  beginning  100  leagues  weft  from  the  Azores, 
or  weftern  iffands  (belonging  to  Portugal)  and  fouth 
indefinitely  *,  occafioned  a  difpute  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portugueze.  The  Portugueze  reckoned  the  Spa- 
nilh  difcovery  of  America  anno  1492,  and  this  bull,  as  am 
encroachment  upon  their  right  to  the  ocean,  as  being  the 

[0]  In  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  concerning  the  colonies  from  Eu¬ 
rope  fettled  in  America,  to  render  matters  more  obvious  and  diftinft,  we 
do  fometimes  premife  introdu&ory  accounts  of  affairs,  and  fometimes  fub- 
neft  by  way  of  notes  or  annotations  tranfient  defcriptions  of  incidental 
things,  which,  although  in  every  refped  not  confident  with  our  intended 
brevity,  nor  ftri&ly  within  the  limits  of  our  defign,  may  be  of  ufe  for  a 
general  information,  and  not  difagreeable  amufement. 
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firft  navigators  of  this  ocean  ;  complained  to  Pope 

bv  tha;TierVIVann°  't93  ’  he  comP°fed  this  difference 

on  h  d '  ”  a  ^errdlcn’  calIed>  the  line  of  dimarkati. 
■.  /v-weftof  St.  Antonio,  the  weftermoft  of 

the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands  :  St.  Antonio  lies  25  D.  weft 
from  London  [p].  '  0 

As  the  Pope  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
owing  was  umverfaliy  in  Europe  regarded,  as  the  foie 
and  abiolute  arbitrator,  or  rather  difpofer  of  all  domini- 
ons  upon  earth  ;  the  other  princes  of  Europe  did  impli- 
citly  acquiefce  in  this  fantaftical,  or  rather  fanatical 
dm  ion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  (its  parts  to  be  difcover- 

i  cent,  7ven  and  PortuSueze  ’  a"d  f°r  near 

a  centtuy  all  the  tralfick  of  the  Eall:  and  Weft-Indies 

was  engroffed  refpeftively  by  the  Portugueze  and  Spani- 

ards;  but  ln  procefs  of  time,  the  Britilh,  French,  and 

traffic  haVlA8°r7nt0  the;rhands  the  greateft  part  of  this 
tiaffic,  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  excepted. 

There  are  three  different  fouth-weft  paffages. 

1.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan  (it  is  properly  a  thorough¬ 
fare,  but  near  the  land ’s-end  of  America  ;)  the  eaft  en¬ 
trance  lies  m  52  D.  30  M.  S.  lat.  its  weft  entrance  in  53  D. 
A  lat.  in  all  its  turnings  about  1 1 6  leagues  long ;  Cape 
Quaad  not  above  four  miles  wide;  at  Batchelors  river, 
fty  leagues  from  its  eaft  entrance,  the  flood  begins  to 
come  from  the  weftward,  and  makes  a  ripling  with  the 
eaftern  flood  After  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September  theie  ftraits  are  fo  full  of  ice,  with  fixed 
ftormy  wefterly  winds,  there  is  no  palling ;  at  other 

Ai{ricSaHesSin^  nwVhe  Point  of  the  B^zils  (and  of  all 

a  flice  of  cT  L°nd°n  :  the  Hne  of  dimarkation  cuts  off 

belol  to  the  Port  f  Ame,nCu’  n°W  caIled  Brazils  S  thus  the  Brazils 

1  tht  I  Tt  S  T aeze’ not.on'y  by  P"9rity  of  difcovery  and  occupancy 
(this  at  preient  the  good  title  by  the  law  of  nations)  but  by  the  Pope’s 

antiquated,  obfolete,  dmfional  decree :  and  as  the  oppolite  line  ofPdi 
markation  mud  be  .80  D.  E.  and  W.  from  this  line/k  thoueht  tha 
feme  part  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands,  if  the  pope’s  decree  werf  of 
any  farce  or  oobgation  at  this  time,  would  fall  within  the  Spaniih  divifion. 

times,  • 
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times,  it  is  very  difficult  and  tedious,  therefore  it  is  now 
difufed.  Trees  grow  here  to  a  confiderable  bignefs  ; 
there  are  no  pine-trees  in  thefe  louthern  latitudes,  the  like 
northern  latitudes  abound  witn  them  [q\. 

Ferdinand  IVIagellanez,  a  native  of  Portugal,  not  fuf- 
ficiently  rewarded  for  his  many  good  fervices  in  the  Por- 
tugueze  difcoveries,  offered  his  fervice  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  king  of  Spain,  to  find  a  paffage  to  the  Spice- 
iflands  by  failing  weftward,  without  any  violation  of  the 
pope’s  bull,  or  of  the  agreement  with  Portugal :  with  five 
ffiips  and  300  men  he  failed  from  Seville  in  Spain,  Aug. 
10,  anno  1519  *,  he  wooded  and  watered  on  the  coaft  of 
Brazil  in  22  D.  S.  lat.  he  Hrft,  but  in  vain,  attempted  a 
paffage  by  the  river  of  Plate  •,  he  difcovered  and  paffed 
the  ftraits  of  his  own  name,  November,  anno  i520; 
he  proceeded  to  the  Ladrones  and  Philippine-iftands, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  Indians ;  his 
Flips  proceed  and  arrived  at  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iFands 
in  November,,  1 52 1  [r],  and  fettled  a  colony  ;  they  load¬ 
ed  with  fpices,  and  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope, 
in  three  years  returned  to  Spain.  After  Magellan’s  paf¬ 
fage,  it  was  difcontinued  (being  reprefented  fo  very  dif¬ 
ficult)  for  many  years.  Camerga,  a  Spaniard,  is  faid  to 
have  paffed  it  anno  1539. 

Capt.  Francis  Drake  is  reckoned  the  fecond  who  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  our  globe,  or  earth,  by  paffing  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  •,  with  five  Flips  and  164  men  he  failed  from 
Plymouth,  Dec.  13,  anno  1 577;  he  paffed  the  ftraits 
of' Magellan  in  September,  1578,  after  a  very  difficult 
navigation  of,  fixteen  days  \  he  got  much  treafure  along 

[7]  Here  are  large  trees  with  a  pepperifli  aromatic-tafted  bark,  formerly 
of  good  medical  ufe,  the  botanical  name  is,  cortex  Winter  amts  laurifoliis 
Magellanica  cortice  acri ;  Winter’s  bark  from  the  name  of  the  firfl:  im¬ 
porter  ;  it  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  the  apothecaries  fhops  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  name  is  transferred  to  the  cortex  elutheri,  from  the  Bahama- 
iflands,  called  cinamomnm  Jive  ca?iella  alba  tubis  ?ninoribus  C.  B.  P. 

j>]  The  Spaniards  were  foon  drove  from  the  Spice-if  ands  by  the  Por- 
tugueze;  and  the  emperor  king  of  Spain  having  prefling  occafions  ior 
money,  for  a  certain  fum  renounced  all  his  pretenfions  to  the  Spice-iflands, 
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the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru  ;  failed  fo  far  north  as  a .3  D, 
N.  lat.  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  fouthward ;  he  took  poffeffion,  in  form*,  of  the  N.  W. 
parts  of  California  for  the  crown  of  England,  and  called 
it  New- Albion.  He  arrived  at  Ternate,  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  or  Spice-iflands,  Nov.  14,  anno  1579,  and.  loaded 
a  quantity  of  cloves  ;  arrived  in  England,  Nov.  3,  1 580. 
■He  was  knighted  aboard  of  his  own  fhip  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  |>].  His  journal  differed  one  day  from  the  account 
of  time  in  England  [/]. 

[j]  Good  queen  Elizabeth  excelled  in  many  things,  particularly  by 
encouraging  of  trade  and  navigation :  f lie  fettled  a  trade  with  the  Grand 
Seignior,  with  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  with  India,  and  began  our  America 
colony  fettlements.  To  encourage  navigation-difcoveries,  fhe  knighted 
the  dilcoveiers ;  ihe  was  called  the  redorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  midrefs 
of  the  ocean.  Her  expeditions  againd  the  Spaniards  (the  Dutch  being 
under  her  protedion)  gave  occafion  to  many  of  our  difcoveries  and  fettle¬ 
ments  of  colonies  and  fa&ories.  She  formedan  Englifh  Ead-India  com¬ 
pany  by  letters-patent  of  incorporation,  Dec.  30,  anno  1600  ;  there  were 
180  perfons  named  in  the  patent,  their  common  dock  was  only  7  2  coo  /. 
deilmg;  whereas  the  Dutch  Ead-India  company  incorporated  by  the 
States-general  anno  1602,  their  common  dock  was  6,440,200  guilders 
or  florins,  being  about  600,000/.  derling,  and  confequently  foon  out-did 
us  m  the  Ead-India  trade  and  fettlements. 

M  In  fact,  the  Spaniards  of  Manila  differ  from  the  Portugueze  of 
Macao,  an  ifland  near  Canton  on  the  coad  of  China,  about  one  day ;  the 
Spaniards  came  by  the  wedern  navigation  from  New-Spain  or  Mexico  ; 
«he  I  ortugueze  came  by  an  eadern  navigation  from  Europe ;  this  occafions 
a  clalhmg  m  their  Sundays,  and  other  holidays ;  and  is  a  demondration, 
that  the  lame  identical  feventh  part  of  time  for  religious  worfhip,  fedivals, 
and  fads,  cannot,  in  the  nature  things,  be  obferved,  and  confequently  is 
riot  jure  divino,  but  admits  of  a  latitude  or  variation  naturally,  or  by  civil 
inditudon  :  ^  thus  naturally  our  New-England  fabbath  differs  four  hours 
forty-five  minutes  from  our  mother- country's  Sunday,  and  is  obferved  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  courfe  of  nature ;  fince  the  feventh  part  of  time  for  red 
and  divine  worfhip,  cannot  podibly  be  identically  the  fame,  but  mud  differ 
as.  longitudes  do.  Some  other  differences  in  obfervation  of  times,  are  not 
effential  to  religion ;  fome  reckon  the  day  before  the  night,  fome  the 
jiigAt  before  the  day,  as  do  the  Mahometans  and  others;  the  old  and 
uew-dyle  makes  a  condderable  difference  in  our  holidays ;  they  who  fol¬ 
low  the  old-dyle  in  their  holidays,  are  to  a  demondration,  in  the  wrong ; 
yet  notwithdanding,  fome  of  the  church  of  England,  and  other  churches 
who  follow  the  old-dyle,  clamour  much  againd  the  Noncoriformids,  who 
do  not  obferve  their  Chridmas,  Eader,  and  other  erroneoufly  edabiifhed 
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Capt.  Thomas  Cavendifh  (he  was  afterward  knighted) 
was  the  third  adventurer  and  circumnavigator  by  this 
ftrait ;  having  palled,  he  diftrefled  the  Spaniards  very 
much  along  the  South- fea  fhore  •,  he  touched  at  Califor¬ 
nia;  took  an  Aquapulco  fliip-,  touched  at  the  Philippine- 
iflands  and  Java  •,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  ; 
touched  at  St.  Helena  in  1 5  D.  S.  lat.  with  much  booty 
and  glory,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  anno  1591- 

The  Spaniards  having  found  two  land-paffes  or  con¬ 
veyances,  viz.  The  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  of  Plate  crofs  the  Andes  to  the  South-Seas,  they  dif- 
continued  this  navigation.  Oliver  Nort,  anno  1598, 
and  George  Spilbergen,  anno  1614,  Dutchmen,  palled. 
Sir  John  Narborough,  fitted  out  by  king  Charles  II,  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  fail’d  from  England  May  15,  anno 
1669  •,  was  only  fix  months  from  Baldivia  in  Chili  to 
England  ;  he  repaired  the  {traits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
the  Lizard  June  10,  1671  ;  was  only  one  year  and  nine 
months  in  his  voyage.  M.  de  Beauchefne  a  French¬ 
man  (perhaps  the  laft  in  this  navigation)  palled  anno 
1699  ;  he  returned  fouth  of  Cape-Horn  without  making 
land. 

2.  The  pafiage  by  Itraits  Le  Maire  and  Cape-Horn. 
This  ftrait  lies  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten- 
i [lands,  in  55  D.  S.  lat.  being  five  leagues  long,  eight 
leagues  wide,  good  foundings ;  from  thence  they  double 
Cape-Horn,  the  fouth  land’s  end  of  America,  in  57  D. 
50  M.  S.  lat. 

Cornelius  Schouten  of  Horn,  and  Jacob  Le  Maire  of 
Amfterdam,  anno  1615,  were  the  firft  who  adventured 
fouth  of  Magellan-ftraits.  The  illand  which  makes  the 
itraits  had  its  name  from  the  States  of  Holland,  the 
Itraits  were  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  difcover- 
ers,  the  cape  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  other  difcoverer.  They  performed  their 

holidays :  in  fliort,  it  would  appear  to  a  man  of  an  indifferent  perfuafion, 
or  void  of  prejudice,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  divinity  has  left  it  with 
the  civil  power  to  regulate  thefe  matters. 
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circumnavigation  in  two  years  and  eighteen  days.  This 
paffage  has  been  much  pra&ifed. 

Commodore  Anion  s  (now  lord  Anfon)  voyage 
through  thefe  ftraits  round  our  globe  or  earth,  is  the 
lateft  we  have  any  particular  account  of ;  he  failed  from 
England  Sept.  1 8,  1741,  to  annoy  and  diftrefs  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  South-feas  ;  his  fquadron  confided  of  (hips 
one  60  guns,  two  50  guns,  one  40  guns,  one  20  guns, 
a  (loop  or  fnow  of  8  guns,  2  victuallers  ;  he  had  twelve 
months  provifion  aboard,  500  marines  and  invalids,  but 
returned  to  England  a  (ingle  (hip  :  of  the  510  men  a- 
board  the  Centurion  the  commodore,  when  he  failed 
from  England,  not  exceeding  130  returned  to  England. 
He  was  unfortunate  as  to  wrong  feafons  all  the  voyage,  he 
fet  out  too  late,  was  thirty-eight  days  in  his  paffage  to 
Maderas,  did  not  leave  St.  Catherine’s  [u]  on  the  coSt  of 
Biazil,in  27  D.  S.  lat.  until  Jan.  1 8,  palled  in  light  of  the 
Magellan-ftraits  in  March,  through  ftraits  Le  Maire, 
he  was  off  of  Cape-Horn  in  the  height  of  their  winter, 
with  hollow  feas,  and  boifterous  adverfe  winds  (we 
before  hinted  that  the  fouth  high  latitudes,  are  in  their 
winters  more  tempeftuous,  than  the  like  north  high 
latitudes  in  the  northern  winters  ;  thus  Cape  of  the  Good 
Hope,  although  in  34  D.  S.  lat.  was  at  firft  called  Cape 
Tormentofa,  the  N.  W.  winds  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  being  as  it  were  fixed  and  very  tempeftuous)  here 
he  departed  from  all  his  fleet ;  the  Severn  and  Pearl  of 
50.  and  40  gun,  tired  out  (as  it  is  fuppofed)  with 
tedious  contrary  winds,  difmal  ftorms,  and  an  over¬ 
grown  fea,  left  him  and  put  back :  fome  of  his  fleet 
joined  him  again  at  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the 
South-lea,  which  is  generally  ufed  as  a  place  of  refrefh- 
ment  by  enemies  and  interlopers.  He  had  a  tedious 
paffage  of  148  day$  from  St.  Catherine’s  to  this  ifland. 

r ®]  ln  Ais  navigation,  in  time  of  a  general  peace,  the  proper  haitinp- 
places,.  places  of  refrefhment,  or  to  wood  and  water,  are  the  Cape  de 
Verde  iflands,  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  the  ifland  Ferdinando,  in  the  South- 
feas,  34  D.  10  M.  S.  lat  ico  leagues  well  from  the  coafl  of  Chili. 
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He  did  not  arrive  off  of  Aquapulco  until  the  end  of 
January,  O.  S.  the  Manila  Ihip  being  got  in  January 
o.  From  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  he  was  109  days 
to  the  Ladrones  (it  is  generally  performed  by  heavy 
failers  in  fixty  or  leventy  days)  from  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Macao,  a  Portugueze  fettlement  upon  an  ifland  near 
Canton,  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  China  ;  heie  he  conti¬ 
nued  from  November  1 742  to  April  following.  June  20, 
anno  1743*  commodore  Anfon  by  good  chance  (the 
Manila  jfhip  might  have  got  into  her  port,  but  being 
informed  at  Aquapulco  of  Anfon’s  bad  condition,  he  bore 
up  to  him  to  take  him)  took  the  Manila  fhip  bound  from 
Aquapulco  to  Manila,  about  fix  leagues  S.  E.  of  Cape 
Spiritu  Sandto  off  the  ifland  Mindora  near  Luconia  or 
Manila  ifland,  July  1 1  *,  he  anchored  again  in  Macao  road, 
and  left  it  December  1 5,  bound  for  England.  Anno 

[av")  The  Aquapulco  or  Manila  fhips,  are  annually  fometimes  thiee, 
generally  two,  fometimes  only  one;  they  fail  from  Aquapulco  the  latter  end 
of  March,  near,  or  in,  N.  lat.  13  D.  as  freelt  from  iflands;  have  a  run  Oi 
2100  leagues  from  Aquapulco  in  16  D.  30M.N.  lat.  and  106  D.  30 

M.  W.  from  London,  to  Guy  am  one  of  the  Ladrones  in  13  M.  30  D. 

N.  lat.  220  D.  W.  long,  from  'London,  or  140  D.  E.  from  London 
(their  governor  is  fubordinate  to  the  Spanifh  Captain-general^  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines)  the  Ladrones,  particularly  Guyam,  areol  the  fame  life  of  lefrem- 
ment  for  the  Manila  or  Aquapulco  (hips,  as  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  is  to 
the  Dutch  Eaft-India  (hips,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena  to  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  (hips  —  From  Guyam  they  fail  400  leagues  to  Manilas 
(the  diftance  is  the  fame  to  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-iflands)  where  they  ar¬ 
rive  fome  time  in  June :  they  fet  out  from  Manilas  for  Aquapulco  m 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimes  under  a  neceffity  to  (Iretch  fo  high  as^  50  D.  N. 
lat.  to  come  at  the  variable,  or  rather  the  wefterly,  winds. .  They  never 
difeover  any  land,  but  have  frequent  foundings,  in  the  high  latitudes. 
They  arrive  at  Aquapulco  in  December  or  January  ;  the  firit  land  tin  y 
have  made  has  fometimes  been  St.  Sebaftian  oft  California  in  N.  lat.  42  D.^ 
and  1 33  D.  W.  long,  from  London,  being  the  mod  wefterly  known  part  oi 
America ;  generally  they  make  Cape  St.  Lucar  the  fouth  point  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  N.  lat.  22  D.  30  M.  fometimes  the  firft  land  they  make  is  Cape 
Corientes,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico  in  N.  Jat.  19  L. 

From  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  their  barcadier  of  Aquapulco,  they  imp 
much  filver  to  Manilas  (commodore  Anfon  accounted  for  1,300,000  pieces 
of  eight  in  the  Manila  prize  of  1743,  June  20)  which  purchafe  in  Japan 
and  China  (they  have  a  continued  trade  with  thefe  places)  all  (arts  or  rich 

goods  for  Mexico. 
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,  J:  The  navigation  eaft  of  SuS£&  ”fe 

A.,'  a82  fit of  SotXw 
French  South  f  *  Thls  1S. the  Prefent  pra&ice  of  the 

%  ■“  “d 

Capt.  Woods  Rogers  ("afterwards  governor  of  Prnvi 

been  three  timeVfn  t!  c  ^  a,.logvvood  ™tter,  who  had 

gloL  he  w0odPd"  nH6  S°Uth:feas>  and  twi«  round  the 

at  Brazils  end  S  S  at  CaPe  de  Verde  Hands, 

istazils,  end  of  November,  and  at  the  illand  Ferdi- 

ca/people^ddefly”^^^  v’agran t,  vicious,  feafaring,  pirati- 

and^ois’drLSL  raLrdt;cthey  t0  bulls 

tallow ;  at  firft  theviomZLTj  ^“““r-pieces,  for  their  hides  and 

Spanith  fettlements  (Morgan  toolt  PnT'tM?11^ "Rjn  tlle  SPaniarc,s  and 
and  although  a  notorious  Ihnte  ^,^ Porto-Bello  a„< i  Panama,  anno  ,  67 , ) 

and  whim  king  Charles  If1  but  afte^  k?'gktcd  by  that  prince  of  pleafure 
on  this  “}  ‘ hfS face.  They  carried 

anno  1665  to  anno  S  “a  Spaniards  m  the  Weft-Indies,  from 
conferred ;  they  fuffered  the  vrJ^a  forfma11  booty,  and  that  foon 
They  firft  formed  themfelv  '  fnonf  f  T?’  T’  and  ri%e  *  bfe. 
Hifpaniola  (all  iftands  where  rormT  C3  ed  Tort»gas,  north  of 

ards  called  Torturas  ’  S?4  or  ‘urtIe  frequent,  are  by  the  Spani- 

New-Spain,  from£  whence  bvaW'n,^  Margaritas  upon  the  coaft  of" 
Nevv-England  brings  ft  It  ft.  rl,  •  f,  11  freaty  at  Madrid  anno  1716, 
upon  theN.  W.  parts  of  Hifna?  ^/^i!  “  cal,ed  Salt-Tortugas)  as’alfo 

a  governor,  and  ^  court  of  France  fen!  thm  over 

fettlements  there:'  it  is  true  „T  u  Iathe  original  of  the  French  rich 
contract  for  Negroes  Spain  confente  u'  f™?  ^4d  t!le  SPanifll  Affiento 
refreihment  thefe ;  by  Mr ha™§  a  lodgc  and  place  of 

boars,  they  are  now  become  fuperior  » the  nei'Sh- 

nandoj 
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nando,  in  the  South-fea  ;  having  fea-room  fufficient,  he 
pafifed  into  the  South-feas  without  feeing  of  land  ;  Jan. 
10,  he  was  fouth  of  Cape-Horn  in  lat.  61  D.  53  M; 
ten  weeks  from  the  Brazils,  he  was  upon  the  coaft  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  where  he  continued  making  depredations 
till  the  month  of  December,  then  he  lay  in  wait  near  the 
fouth  end  of  California.  He  took  the  fmall  Manila  fhip 
Dec.  22.  He  left  California  Jan.  12,  arrived  at  Guam 
March  1 1,  left  Guam  March  22,  arrived  in  Batavia 
June  20,  left  Java-head  Odlob.  24,  arrived  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Cape  Good-Hope  Dec.  28  ;  failed  from  thence 
April  8,  with  the  Dutch  Eaft-Inclia  fleet  (they  are  gene¬ 
rally  feventeen  to  twenty  fail  homeward  bound)  pa  fifed  in 
fight  of  St.  Helena  April  30,  off  of  Schetland-iflands 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  July  1 6,  and  arrived  in  the  Texel 
July  23-,  having  encroached  upon  the  exclufive  trade 
and  navigation  of  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company,  they  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  come  to  England,  until  they 
had  fettled  the  affair  with  the  company. 

III.  Thorough-fares  [ y ]  in  the  body  of  the  American 
continent  from  the  eaftern  Ocean  to  the  weftern  Ocean, 
commonly  called  from  the  North-fea  to  the  South-fea 
and  Eaft-Indies. 

1.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan,  already  difcuffed. 

2.  Rio  de  La  Plata  John  Diaz  de  Solis,  a  Spaniard, 
failing  fouthward,  fell  in  with  this  river  of  Plate  anno 
1 5 1 5  *,  the  name  was  occafioned  by  the  firfb  filver  from 
Peru  coming  clown  this  river  (the  native  Indians  call  this 
country  Paraguay)  they  went  up  the  river  fo  far  as  was 
convenient,  and  thence  travelled  by  land  to  the  country 
that  afforded  fo  much  filver  and  gold,  and  made  returns 
of  it.  Garcias,  a  Portugueze,  was  up  this  river  anno 
1524;  he  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
in  the  king  of  Spain’s  fervice  anno  1525,  failed  200 
leagues  up  the  river  of  Plate.  Anno  1535,  Don  Pedro 

[j>]  This  was  defigned  as  the  laft  head  of  pafiages  from  the  North  to 
the  South-fea,  but  as  it  feems  to  fall  in  more  naturally  in  this  place,  we 
proceed  with  it  accordingly. 

de 
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de  Mendoza,  with  twelve  fhips,  went  up  this  river  ;  he 
left  fome  forces  there,  they  conquered  the  country  to  the 
mines  of  Potofi,  and  town  of  La  Plata,  500  leagues 
from  their  fir  ft  fettlements  ;  the  Spaniards  did  not  befon 
to  work  the  mines  of  Potofi,  until  anno  1  /j4r.  Buenos 
-/  yres  is  fifty  leagues  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
i  Jate  ;  one  branch  of  this  river  is  called  Paraguay;  here  is 
the  famous  country  Tucuman  of  the  Jefuits  ;  the  Jefuits 
having,  m  fome  degree,  civilized  the  native  Indians,  they 
di.oaed  it  into  diftri&s  or  millions,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jefuits  to  this  day.  St.  Jago,  in  29  D.  S.  Lat.  is 
the  capita,  of  the  Jefuits  .country.  At  prefent  there  is  a 
S™0™  communication  from  the  river  of  Plate  to  Peru 
and  Chih,  fo  that  the  Aftiento  Negroes  are  conveyed  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru  and  Chili :  the  road  paffes  through 
±-,a  Jrlata  (the  great  river  comes  near  to  it)  in  21  D. 
£>.  lat.  the  capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Chercas  in 

Peru  :  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi  and  Porco  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

,  3-  The  tiver  of  Amazons  [>].  Its  mouth  lies  near 
e  line  or  equinotftial,  it  is  of  a  very  long  courfe,  about 
1800  leagues  (it  is  the  largeft  river  upon  earth)  from  its 
many  windings  and  bad  navigation,  it  is  relinquilhed  as 
a  thorough-fare.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  (brother  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Pizarro)  governor  of  Quito  in  Peru,  anno  1  r4o, 
with  a  final!  army  crofted  the  Andes,  and  fell  down  this 
river  in  queft  of  gold  ;  here  he  built  a  brigantine  which 
failed  down  the  river,  which  went  home  to  Spain  by  the 
eaft  or  north-fea  ;  Pizarro  himfelf  returned  by  land  to 
Quito,  he  found  no  gold.  Father  d’ Acuna  from  Quito 
went  down  this  river,  and  by  the  Eaft  to  Spain,  and 
pubhfhed  an  account  of  the  country.  The  Spaniards 

endeavoured  a  fettlement  upon  the  river,  anno  1 554,  but 

mif  Baccflus> whc"  he  conquered  Thrace,  had  a  corps  of  Libyan  wo- 
^y.’  caI|ed  Amazons;  Minerva  was  their  leader.  Upon  a 
p-  ih  expedition  this  way,  a  number  of  Indian  women,  with  their 

of  the  #eXg  ■  forS?PP°fed  £he  Sp“iards :  thiS  the  0CCar‘01‘ 
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foon  relinquifhed  it.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Fiance 
(the  French  have  fome  fmall  fettlements  in  Guiana,  noi  th 
of  this  river)  renounces  both  fides  of  the  river  of  Ama¬ 
zons,  and  the  navigation  thereof.  .  v  tv 

4.  The  river  Oronoque.  Its  mouth  lies  in  about  9  U. 
N.  L.  by  this  river  no  thorough-fare  ever  was  e hefted  ; 
it  is  the  fouth-eaflerly  boundary  of  the  Spanifh  fettle  - 
ents  on  the  eaft  or  north  fea  of  America:  St.  Thomas 
is  the  only  fettlement  the  Spaniards  have  fouth-eaft  of 
this  river  ;  fome  New-England  privateeis,  in  the  btgin- 
nincr  of  the  prefent  Spanifh  war,  made  fome  attempts 
upon  This  place.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  [>]  took  pofTeffion 
of  the  country  of  Guiana  [£],  anno  1 59 5»  ^01  tne  crown 
of  England. 


\a]  Sir  Water  Raleigh,  for  himfelf  and  aflbciates  or  afligns,  anno  1584, 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown  of  England,  for  difcovermg  and  plant¬ 
ing  lands  in  America,  not  a&ually  in  poffefiion  of  any  chnftian  pnnce. 
His  firft  fettlement  was  at  Roanoke  inNorth-Carolina,  and  encouraged  ad¬ 
venturers  to  plant  fome  of  thofe  lands  now  called  Virginia  :  but  his  whim 
after  metals,  minerals,  and  precious  Hones,  was  the  reafon  of  his  negleft  ot 
fettlements.  He  was  fitted  out  by  queen  Elizabeth,  anno  1 592,  to  annoy 
the  Spaniards  (Drake  and  Hawkins  were  fitted  out,  anno  1595,  upon  the 
fame  account ;  they  both  died  in  the  Weft-Indies)  he  negletted  his  adven¬ 
tures  to  Virginia,  and  made  three  unfuccefsful  voyages  up  the  river  Oro¬ 
noque,  in  queft  of  metals  and  precious  Hones :  he  was  told  (as  it  is  faid) 
and  was  fo  credulous  as  to  believe,  that,  in  that  country  gold  was  fo  plenty 
as  to  be  heaped  up  like  firewood.  In  the  beginning  of  king  James  the 
firft’s  reio-n,  he  was  conviaed  and  condemned  to  die  for  a  confpiracy  ;  was 
reprieved  from  time  to  time;  and  after  being  kept  prifoner  m  the  tower 
twelve  years,  he  propofes  to  find  gold  mines  in  Guiana,  and,  notwith- 
Handing  his  being  under  fentence  of  death,  was  fitted  out,  but  returned  re 
infect  a.  Gundamar,  the  Spanifh  ambaifador  at  the  court  of  England,  in 
the  name  of  the  court  of  Spain,  clamoured  and  Hrongly  complained  o 
the  infradion  of  peace  and  amity  ;  to  make  an  atonement,  Sir  W  alter 
was  the  facrifice,  and  his  former  fentence  of  death  was  allowed  to  take 

place  ;  he  was  executed  anno  1618.  ■, 

HI  The  country  of  Guiana  lies  between  the  rivers  Oronoque  and 
Amazons :  the  Spaniards  to  the  northward,  and  Portugueze  t'o  the  fouth- 
ward,  but  have  no  footing  here.  Its  fouthern  parts  have  fome  ima 
French  fettlements,  Cayenne,  &c.  the  Englifh  fettled  the  middle  part, 
called  Surinam ;  the  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Englifh  in  the  beginning  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign,  in  it  was  quit-claimed  to  tne  Dutch 
by  the  peace  of  Breda,  anno  1 667,  in  exchange  for  the  Dutch  quit-claim- 
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5-  The  gulph  of  Mexico  and  ifthmus  of  Darien' 
\alc°  ^lln?es  de  Balboa,  with  290  men,  anno  kij  was  ' 
the  firft  who  croiTed  this  ifthmus,  and  difcovered  The 
South  fea  in  8  D.  3o  M.  N.  Lat.  between  Porto-Belb 

deteerSen  **  ifthmus  is  ‘bout  one 

deg  cc  wide.  This  Vafco  received  no  benefit  by  this 

difcovery,  being  foon  fuperfeded  by  Padracias,  who  was 

by  the  court  of  Spain,  appointed  vice- roy  of  Panama’ 

originally  and  at  that  time  capital  of  the  South-Tea 

panilli  colonies  :  there  is  a  great  ridge  of  mountains  or 

rather  of  many  diftinft  hills  running  along  this  ifthmus 

into  the  gulph  of  Darien  ;  there  come  from  the  mourn 

ains  many  rivers,  which  formerly  afforded  much  gold 

ft  01  grains ;  this  was  the  principal  inducement  to  that 

fliort  hVed 1  c'C°fnTef’  badY  executed’  and  therefore 
inort-hved  Scots  fettlement  here,  called  the  Darien  or 

Caledonia  |>]  company,  anno  1699. 

York*-  the  DutchT  ttl^J  .ctdony  op New-Netherland,  now  called  New- 
wiw  R  1  Dth  fettled  lts  northem  parts  of  Efquibe  Barbice,  f*  Sir 

Motown  o^gTand1595’ ^  P0®*0"  °f  thewhole  ““"try  ** 

M  Anno  1695,  by  an  aft  of  the  Scots  parliament  fevcral  ft,™.;™.., 
Scotifh-men  r®f|dingTn  ScoTandTTotan^one  iubfoiption'lefs  than'i'oo T 

fn  a„ny°pSCoef  Afif  3“°  *  !  “  ^  -oniesf  to  bmid  tts 

in  any  part  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  confent  of  the  native*  anH 

inhabitants  thereof  and  not  pofTefled  by  any  European  foverei'n  wkh 

ThJ'z^’  v1  M:- 

S bWheSy  cXmt 

=lr ^^!5SS1S££S=S 

collegiaie,  to  mveft  any  part  of  their  flock  in  this  company. 

were  rTaififdnbv°a  Smt  “flT  'r99  5  the faid  “d  Inters  Patent 
affmr  laboured  much,  by  an  aft  o/queen  Anne  in  a  sLts 

Anno 
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Anno  16S0,  fome  of  the  buccaniers  went  up  the  gulph 
or  river  of  Darien,  and  from  thence,  by  a  fhort  land- 
paflfage  to  St.  Maria,  in  the  bay  of  Panama  :  fome  buc¬ 
caniers  returned-  the  fame  way  to  the  north  fea.  At 
fome  diftance  to  the  weftward,  fix  leagues  is  Nombre  de 
Dios,  (nomen  Dei)  eighteen  leagues  from  Panama;  here 
the  galleons  formerly  loaded,  but  becaufe  of  the  fickly 
air  here  and  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  they  were  both  re- 
linquiihed  by  the  Spaniards ;  this  is  the  narrowed:  place 
of  the  neck  :  negroes  from  Jamaica,  interlopers,  have  car¬ 
ried  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panama, 
and  brought  back  anfwers  in  thirty- fix  hours.  Six 
leagues  well  from  Nombre  deDios  is  Porto- Bello  [d~\ ;  it 

1703,  all  perfonS  and  ihips,  natives  and  foreigners,  trading  to  their  colo¬ 
nies  by  the  permiffion  of  the  company,  and  returning  to  Scotland,  are  in¬ 
verted  with  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  company. 

The  project  of  fettling  a  colony  at  Darien,  well  deferves  the  name  of  a 
Scots  Folly  :  a  country  under  lubjedtion  to  Spain  at  that  time  in  peace 
with  us,-  and  upon  any  emergency  by  a  fleet  from  Spain,  capable  of 
fvvallowing  them  up ;  befides  its  being  inhofpitable  from  its  unhealthful- 
nefs.  If  inrtead  of  this  they  had  procured  of  Spain  an  Afliento  Negro 
contrail,  with  an  annual  dry-goods  (hip;  if  they  followed  a  factory  trade  to 
China,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Hegly  river,  to  Arabia,  & c.  perhaps  it 
might  have  turned  to  fome  account;  they  foon  were  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition,  and  a  little  before  the  union  with  Englhnd,  ioo/.  flock  fold 

for  1  o  _  • 

As  good  fometimes  comes  out  of  evil  and  folly,  it  happened  fo  in  this 
inftance :  many  of  the  Scots  members  of  the  union  parliament  and  their 
friends  were  concerned  and  involved  in  this  company  ;  the  happy  union 
was  much  promoted  by  inferting  a  claufe  in  the  articles  cf  union,  that  all 
•concerned  fhould  be  repaid  their  principal  with  5  per  cent,  from  the  time 
of  paying  in  their  money  to  May  1,  1701;  the  whole  amounted  to 
23,288/.  fterling,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  398,085  /.  rterling,  equivalent 
money  granted  by  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  part  of  the  Englilh  pub¬ 
lic  debts  which  would  be  paid,  by  railing  the  curtoms  and  excife  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  an  equality  with  thofe  of  England ;  the  malecontents  of  Scotland 
called  this,  the  felling  of  the  country. 

[</]  Porto-Bello  was  taken  by  a  fmall  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Vernon,  November  anno  1739,  much  to  his  credit  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Britifh  nation.  Porto-Bello  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  Louilbourg  on  Cape-Breton  from  the  French,  are  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  exploits  this  war,  of  the  Britifh  people  from  home  and  in 
America :  perhaps  the  moil  remarkable  inflances  in  hirtory  of  the  Spanifh 
.  and  French  pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  and  of  the  Britifh  temerity  and 
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is  the  north  fea  barcadier  of  Panama,  about  twenty 
leagues  diftant,  and  the  fair  for  the  Spanifh  galleons  and 
the  Britifh  South-fca  annual  fhip.  A  few  leagues  weft 
of  Porto-Bello  is  the  river  Chagre  (here  Vernon,  anno 
1740,  feized  the  Spanifh  factory,  and  carried  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  70,000/.  fterling)  from  the  head  of  their 
river  is  the  fhortefl  land-carriage  to  Panama,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fe-ven  leagues. 

5.  The  early  adventurers  to  America;  where  they  found 
any  large  opening  or  inlet,  they  had  fome  fmall  hopes  of 
a  thorough-fare  to  the  South-leas,  but  proceeding  only  a 
fmall  way,  they  were  baulked:  thus  it  happened  in  Chefe- 
peak-Bay  of  Virginia,  in  Hudfon’s  river  of  New- York, 
in  St.  Laurence’s  river  of  Canada  the  longefl  and  largeft 
of  thefe  inlets :  John  Cartier,  a  Frenchman,  anno  1535, 
failed  up  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  fo  far  as 
Montreal  in  Canada.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  from  Eng¬ 
land,  hearing  of  a  ft rait  north  of  Virginia  (New-Eng- 
land  and  Nova  Scotia  were  at  that  time  comprehended 
in  the  denomination  of  Virginia)  imagined,  it  might  be 
a  thorough-fare  to  the  Eaft-Indies ;  he  failed  up  the 
gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  anno  1583,  and  took 
pofieflion  for  the  crown  of  England. 

6.  The  next  and  laft  thorough -fare  northward,  is 
Davis’s- ftraits ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  wide  opening,  or 
rather  fea,  dividing  North- America  from  a  northern 
diftind  continent  called  Weft- Greenland  or  New-Den- 
mark,  we  mull  refer  it  to  the  paragraphs  of  a  north- 
weft  paftage,  and  the  feffion  of  Hudfon’s-Bay  lodges 
and  trade. 

bravery.  The  Cuba  and  Carthagena  very  chargeable,  but  ineffe&ual  late 
expeditions,  are  notorious  inftances  of  a  miniftry  (from  corruption  or  to 
humour  the  populace)  wantonly  playing  away  men  and  money  ;  particu¬ 
larly,  their  unnatural  and  barbarous  demand  of  fome  thoufands  of  able 
men  from  our  infant  colonies  (who  rather  required  large  additions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  for  planting  and  defending  their  fettlernents)  as  a  facrifice;  of  the  500 
men  from  Maftachufetts-Bay,  not  exceeding  fifty  returned. 


IV.  Effays 


» • 
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IV.  Eftays  towards  a  north-eaft  paftage  to  China  and 
the  Indian  leas,  come  next  in  courfe  of  time  ;  thefe  ad¬ 
ventures  were  prior  to  the  outlets  for  the  north-weft  dis¬ 
covery.  The  Cabots,  in  queft  of  a  north-eaft  paftage,  firft 
weathered  the  north  cape  of  Europe  in  72  D.  N.  lat.  by- 
much  folicitation,  our  fovereigns  of  thefe  times  Were 
prompted  to  make  fome  advances  this  way  in  favour  of 
trade.  In  king  Edward  the  fixth’s  reign,  was  in¬ 
corporated  a  company  of  merchants  for  difcovering  of 
lands  unknown  ;  in  confequence  of  this  fome  Englifh 
fhips,  by  the  White-fea,  came  to  Archangel ;  and  the 
grand  duke  of  Mnfcovy  or  Ruftia,  grants  to  an  Englifh 
Ruffia-Company  lundry  privileges.  Anno  regni  1,  2, 
Philip  and  Mary,  by  patent,  a  fociety  was  incorporated, 
by  the  name  of  The  governor,  confuls,  aftiftants,  fellow- 
fhip,  and  commonalty  of  merchant- adventurers  to  lands, 
territories,  unknown  or  unfrequented ;  this  com¬ 
pany  were  in  poffeftion  of  the  Ruftia  trade  twenty- five  or 
thirty  years  before  the  Dutch  attempted  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  began  to  try  for  a  north-eaft  paftage,  and 
for  many  years  loft  fhips  and  their  labour  in  impracti¬ 
cable  adventures  :  it  had  an  incidental  good  profitable 
effeCt,  it  brought  them  into  the  Ruftia  trade  and  whale- 
ftfhery.  The  north-eaft  and  the  north-weft  difcoverers 
introduced  the  whaling  bufinefs.  The  Dutch  have 
wintered  in  75  D.  N.  lat.  in  Nova-Zembla ;  the  Englifh 
have  wintered  in  78  D.  N.  lat.  in  Greenland;  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  Nova-Zembla,  although  fouthward  of 
Greenland,  is  colder  than  Greenland.  The  Englifh  Ruffia- 
Company  were  the  firft  who  went  a  whaling  at  Eaft- 
Greenland ;  at  that  time  they  employed  Bifcayers ;  af¬ 
terwards  the  Dutch  came  into  it,  followed  it  more  clofe- 
ly,  and  are  better  acquainted.  A  few  years  ftnce, '  the 
Englifh  South-Sea-Company  fitted  out  a  great  number 
of  good  large  fhips,  whalers  ;  they  funk  much  money 
from  mifmanagement,  and  foon  abandoned  the  affair. 

A  north- 
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A  north-eaft  pafiage  has  been  efiayed  three  different 
ways,  viz*  Eaft  of  Eaft-Grcenland  or  Spitzbergen, 
between  Eaft-Greenland  and  Nova-Zembla,  and^  by 
Wygatz-ftraits,  between  Nova-Zembla  and  Ruffia  up-  j 
on  the  continent. 

The  fouthermoft  point  of  Eaft-Greenland  lies  in  76  j 
D.  N.  lat.  almoft  due  north  from  the  north  cape  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  Greenland  may  reach  the  north  polar  re-  * 
gions,  but  hitherto  Point  Pui-chas  (fo  called  by  the  : 
name  of  the  difcoverer)  in  82  D.  N.  lat.  is  the  furtheft  ; 
north  that  has  been  dilcovered.  The  fouthernmoR 
part  of  Eait-Greenland  lies  about  1  zo  leagues  from 
Nova-Zembla.  &  ; 

Anno  1671,  a  whaler  failed  the  coaR  of  Eaft-Green-  I 
land  to  81  D.  N.  lat.  tnere  they  found  the  ice  firm,  it  ■? 
did  not  float;  therefore  it  muR  adhere  to  fome  land  1 
backwards,  confequently  there  can  be  no  north-eaft  1 
pafiage  that  way.  As  the  northerly  and  eaflerly  winds  I 
in  thefe  parts  caufe  very  intenfe  froRs,  there  muR  be  to  • 
windward  vafi  continents  covered  with  fnow  or  large  I 
fields  of  impenetrable  ice.  Thus  the  very  hard  froRs 
from  the  north  and  north -weft  winds  in  BaftinVBay, 
Davis  s-ftraits,  and  Hudfon’s-Bay,  indicate  vaft  con- 
tinents  of  fnow  and  ice  to  the  north-weft. 

^Anno  1676,  Capt.  Wood  was  fitted  out  by  the  court 
or  England  in  his  Majefty’s  fhip  Speedwell  with  the 
Profperou  s  -  pink,  to  difcover  a  north  eaft  pafiage  to  the 
Indian  leas;  the  Speedwell  was  eaft  away  upon  the 
rocks  of  Nova-Zembla  in  74  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  (the 
men  were  faved,  and  came  home  in  the  Profperous-  | 
pink)  they  found  ice  along  to  the  northward  with  ’ 
loundings,  therefore  land  is  not  far  off,  and  Nova- 
Zembla  (a  conjecture)  may  range  north-weftward,  un¬ 
til  it  meets  with  Eaft- Green  land,  confequently  no  north- 
eaft  pafiage  between  them,  unlefs  by  fome  ftraits  ;  the 
flood  fets  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  therefore  no  pafiage 
northward ;  befides  the  water  is  rather  faker  than  com¬ 
mon  fea  or  ocean  water* 
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In  endeavouring  a  N.  E.  paflage  Nova-Zembla  was 
difcovered,  and  Wygatz-ftraits  between  Nova-Zem- 
bla,  and  the  continent  of  Tartary  or  Ruilia :  thofe  ftraits 
in  N.  lat.  70  D.  are  always  frozen  and  full  of  ice,  except¬ 
ing  when  for  a  very  fhort  time  by  a  N.  E.  hurricane  or 
ftorm  it  is  cleared ;  but  this  time  being  fhort  and  wea¬ 
ther  tempeftuous,  it  may  be  deemed  impracticable. 

[, e ]  Sundry  writers  give  us  various  fmall  accounts  or 
hints,  fome  favouring,  fome  difcouraging  a  N.  E.  paffage; 
none  of  them  are  fufficiently  vouched.  Some  have  writ¬ 
ten,  that,  upon  the  coafts  of  Japan  and.China,  drift  whales 
have  been  found  with  Dutch  harping  irons  ;  thefe  muft 

[e]  There  was  a  conteft  of  many  years  {landing,  between  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  with  his  followers,  members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London, 
and  the  Caffinis  with  their  followers,  members  of  L’Academie  Royale 
des  Sciences  in  Paris,  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Sir  Ifaac 
affirmed,  It  <voas  an  oblate fpheroid that  is,  the  earth  rifes  higher  towards 
the  equator,  and  falls  in  towards  the  pole ;  Caffini  pretended  from 
i  aflual  menfuration,  that  it  was  an  oblong  fpheroid.  The  king  of  France 
(the  French  court  are  much  to  be  extolled  for  their  generofity  in  en¬ 
couraging  and  promoting  of  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  their  agents  or  peo¬ 
ple  employed,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  exa&nefs 
and  truth  of  their  reports)  at  a  great  charge  employed  his  aftronomers, 
and  other  mathematicians,  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  latitude  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth  of  France,  by  llations  and  triangles  :  their  reports  at 
that  time,  are  now,  by  their  own  confefiion,  found  to  be  falfe  by  two  of 
their  own  millions  confiding  of  a  parcel  of  Academicians;  one  was 
fent  to  Peru  in  America,  to  meafure  a  degree  of  latitude  near  the 
equator;  they  are  lately  returned  to  France:  the  other  detachment  was 
fent  to  Torneo  in  Finland  in  Sweden,  to  take  the  dimenfions  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude  under  thepolar  circle;  they  returned  anno  1 737  (Torneo 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnick  gulph  in  N.  lat.  65  D.  50  M.  and 
1  H.  23  M.  eafl  from  Paris)  from  an  obferved  eclipfe  of  the  moon  and 
fome  occultations  of  fixed  liars,  variation  W.  5  D.  5  M.  the  refradlions 
did  not  differ  much  from  thofe  in  France,  the  river  was  not  fhut  up 
with  ice  until  Nov.  2  ;  they  found  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude 
that  cuts  the  polar  circle  to  be  57,437  toifes  or  French  fathoms,  that 
is,  1000  toifes  longer  than  it  fhould  be  according  to  Caffini:  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  French  gafcon,  or  romantick  exadtnefs,  exceeding  not  only 
credibility,  but  credulity  itfelf,  <viz.  to  find  an  afcertained  balls  for  the 
menfuration  of  their  triangles,  in  meafuring  by  two  companies,  upon  - 
the  ice,  each  with  four  wooden  rods  thirty  feet  long,  in  74°$  fathoms 
five  feet,  they  differed  only  four  inches. 

Vol.  I,  '  E  have- 
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have  come  by  a  N.  E.  paffage.  Some  relate  Ruffian 
barks  that  have  failed  from  the  Mare  glaciale  ealf  of 
Wygatz-ftraits,  by  Cape  Soutainos,  in  N.  lat.  6 o  D.  to 
trade  with  the  people  who  live  on  the  Oriental  ocean  in 
N.  lat.  50  D.  therefore  Afia  and  America  are  two  feparate 
continents.  The  Dutch  (as  it  is  faid)  anno  1646,  tried 
this  paffage  backwards,  from  Japan  to  the  north  ocean, 
but  to  no  purpoie  *,  they  were  not  obftrudted  by  the 
ice,  but  puzzled  by  broken  lands,  head  land,  illands, 
bays,  coves,  inlets,  and  creeks.  Some  Dutch  whalers 
miffing  of  whales  proceeded  farther  north  than  Cape 
Purchas  of  Eall-Greenland  in  N.  lat.  82  D.  and  found  an 
open  fea  clear  of  ice,  but  very  hollow.'  N.  B.  Why  did 
they  not  proceed  in  quell  of  a  paffage  ?  If  a  clear  fea  could 
be  found,  that  is,  without  continents  or  iflands  to  fallen 
and  fix  the  ice,  a  paffage  might  be  poffible  :  but  a  paf¬ 
fage  through  {traits  cannot  be  prafticably  fafe  ;  their  ice 
is  generally  fixed  if  accidentally  in  the  height  of  fome 
fummers  they  be  open,  it  can  be  only  for  a  Ihort  time, 
and  the  uncertainty,  when  a  froft  may  fet  it,  renders 
the  navigation  too  hazardous  to  run  the  rilk  of  the 
veffel  being  frozen  up,  and  the  people  perifhing  :  Spitz- 
bergen,  or  Eall-Greenland,  feems  to  be  a  duller  of 
broken  iflands. 

V.  Adventures  of  a  north-well  paffage  to  the  well  or 
Indian  feas  for  the  Spice-iflands  and  China.  Seballian 
Cabot,  a  native  of  England,  was  fitted  out  by  Henry  VII, 
of  England,  anno  1497,  to  difcover  a  north- well  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  Spice-iflands  and  Eall-Indies  •,  he  made  land 
In  Well- Greenland  in  N.  lat.  67  D.  and  called  it  Prima 
Villa,  and  from  thence  coalled  to  Florida,  taking  pof- 
feffion,  accordingto  the  forms  of  thofe  times  as  he  failed 
along,  for  the  crown  of  England  j  but  endeavoured  no 
paffage. 

Sir  Martin  Frobilher,  at  firlt  fitted  out  by  private  ad¬ 
venturers,  made  three  voyages,  anno  1576,  1577,1578, 
to  a  llrait  in  N.  lat.  63  D.  called  by  his  own  name, 
but  ice  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  fucceffively 

obliged 
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obliged  him  to  return,  without  any  north-weft  pafiage 
difcovery.  He  took  formal  pofleffion  of  the  north  con¬ 
tinent  of  Greenland,  for  the  crown  of  England ;  but  the 
Norwegians  (at  prefent  the  fubje&s  of  Denmark)  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  had  fetdements  there  prior  by  200  years, 
from  Iceland  (its  north  parts  are  in  N.  lat.  66  D.  20  D. 
weft  from  London  ;)  but  our  firft  north-weft  adven¬ 
turers  Frobiffier,  Davis,  Hudfon,  Baffin,  Smith, 
did  not  find  the  leaft  veftige  of  the  Norwegians  ever 
being  there  :  there  was  no  bread-corn,  no  herbage,  the 
aborigines  had  not  altered  their  way  of  living,  being 
cloathed  with  fkins,  and  lodging  in  caves.  This  north 
continent  the  Danes  call  New-Denmark,  and  have  a  fmall 
taiferable  fettlement  there  in  Davis’s-ftraits  in  N.  lat. 
64  D.  and  a  guard  ftiip  in  the  whaling  feafon :  the  foil 
and  Indian  trade  are  not  worth  contending  for ;  the  belt 
of  beaver  and  other  fur  is  from  hence,  but  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  v  it  is  inhofpitable.  Hans  Egeda,  in  his  natural 
hiftory  of  Greenland,  4f0,  1741,  fays  that  Greenland  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  anno. 
982,  but  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  occafioned  their 
abandoning  it  •,  his  relation  of  many  colonies,  ab¬ 
beys,  and  churches  is  too  romantic  to  obtain  credit. 
Anno  1 72 1,  a  company  of  merchants  or  trading  men,  by 
a  royal  Danifh  licence  fet  up  at  Bergen  of  New-Denmark 
in  N.  Lat.  64  D.  where  the  author  and  his  family  conti¬ 
nued  fifteen  years :  he  fays  that  barley  does  ripen  there  [/], 
that  there  is  fome  tillage  and  pafture-land,  only  bruffi- 
wood,  feveral  ffiell-fiffi,  land  conftantly  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow,  excepting  near  the  fea-ffiore,  turneps  grow 
well ;  mufketoes  very  troublefome  in  July  and  Auguft. 

C /*]  There  is  a  peculiar  feed  of  grain  for  various  climates :  in  Lap- 
land,  they  have  a  fpecies  of  barley  ripe  in  fix  weeks  from  its  being 
fowed;  the  barley  feed  of  the  lands  farther  fouth,  as  of  Stockholm,  da 
not  ripen  there  :  thus  maze  or  Indian  corn  of  Virginia  does  not  ripen 
in  New-England;  that  of  New-England  does  not  ripen  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada.  The  farther  north,  the  more  vegetable  growth 
is  ftunted  and  degenerates ;  far  north  grow  only  pine,  hr,  and  birch 
wood.  Farther  north  only  brufh,  fuch  as  heath,  juniper,  vitls,  idaea, 
cranberries,  & c.  Still  farther  north  only  a  loofe  mofs. 
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There  is  no  good  whaling  amongft  the  loofe  ice  ;  the 
whales  when  {truck,  dive,  and  it  is  uncertain  where  they 
may  come  up  to  blow;  but  near  great  iflands  of  ice,  and 
fields  of  ice  or  fait  ice,  they  muft  come  up  by  the  fame 
fide  ;  as  the  American  or  weft  fhore  belongs  to  Great- 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  anno  1713,  the  winds, 
being  generally  from  the  north  and  north-weft,  it  is  the 
leefhore  and  fields  of  ice ;  therefore  if  a  monopoly  of 
whaling  could  be  allowed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in 
Davis  s-ftraits,  it  muft  belong  to  Great-Britain  ;  thus  we 
claim,  but  for  political  reafons  do  not  profecute  our  claim, 
to  an  exclufive  herring  fifhery  at  Schetland,  or  north 
parts  at  Scotland  ;  this  controverfy  is  well  canvaffed  pro 
and  con  by  Selden  in  his  Mare  claufum  and  by  Grotius,  in 
his  Mare  liberum ..  At  prefent  the  king  of  Denmark 
afliimes  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas  in  Davis’s-ftraits. 

John  Davis,  upon  the  north-weft  paflage  difcovery, 
anno  1583,  made  Cape  Defolation  about  62  D.  N.  Lat. 
and  failed  to  no  effedt,  fo  high  as  66  D.  40  M.  He  made 
anotner  voyage  anno  1586,  found  among  the  natives  fome 
copper.  Anno  1 587,  he  made  a  third  voyage,  and  failed 
fo  high  as  72  D.  10  M.  This  opening  is  ftill  called  Fre- 
tum  Davis ,  or  Davis’s-ftraits. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  upon  pretence  of  renewing 
his  claims,  fitted  out  fome  vefiels  for  this  difcovery 
anno  1605,  1606,  1607,  their  adventures  were  of 
no  confequence.  Anno  1619,  John  Munc  failed  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Davis’s-ftraits,  and  called  it  Mare 
Chrijlianum  (the  name  of  the  king  of  Denmark  at  that 
time)  he  wintered  in  63  D.  20  M.  N.  Lat.  and  called 
it  Munc  s  winter  harbour ;  and  the  country  he  called 
New-Denmark  ;  few  of  his  men  furvived  fo  as  to  re¬ 
turn  home  and  live. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  iaft  century,  Henry  Hudfon, 
by  two  adventures,  having  fatisfied  himfelf  that  there  was 
no  north- eaft  paflage  to  China,  was  fent  from  England 
to  try  a  north-weft  paflage  ;  as  the  weft  northward  na¬ 
vigation  had  no  fuccefs,  he  failed  by  the  weft  fouth- 

ward 
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ward  opening,  through  the  (traits,  called  by  his  name, 
into  a  Bay  called  Hudfon’s-Bay,  where  he  perifhed  by 
the  infidioufnefs  of  his  villainous  crew. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  (in  thefe  times  many  feafaring 
commanders  were  knighted,  to  encourage  difcoveries) 
anno  1611,  encouraged  by  Prince  Henry,  purfued  the 
north- weft  difcoveries,  palled  through  Hudfon’s-ftraits 
and  Bay,  navigated  and  looked  into  the  feveral  creeks 
and  inlets  of  its  weftern  (bore  (water  generally  eighty  fa¬ 
thom  deep)  he  gave  it  the  name  of  New- Wales  *  he,  in 
much  mifery,  wintered  in  57  D.  10  M.  N-  lat.  he  called 
the  place  Port  Nelfon.  This  weft  coaft  was  afterwards 
called  Button’s-Bay. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  found,  difcovered  anno  1616,  is 
in  N.  Lat.  78  D. 

After  Davis,  M.  Baffin  profecuted  the  north- north- 
weftward  paflage,  in  the  north  parts  of  Davis’s-ftraits  ; 
there  he  found  a  great  bay  called  Bafftn’s-Bay  *,  he  did 
not  profecute  to  the  bottom,  or  farther  extent  of  this 
bay,  but  defpaired  of  finding  a  northweft  paflage.  In 
N,  Lat.  78,  the  compafs  varied  57  D.  W.  the  greateft 
known  variation. 

No  more  voyages  were  made  from  England  upon  that 
defign  until  anno  1631.  Capt.  Thomas  James,  of  Briftol, 
made  fo me  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Hudfon, 
Button,  and  Baffin  (here  we  anticipate  a  little  the  Hud¬ 
fon’s-Bay  account)  he  wintered  at  Charleton-Ifland,  near 
the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s-Bay  :  in  this  ifland,  he  fays,  in 
fummer-feafon,  the  days  are  exceflive  hot,  and  in  the 
nights  froft:  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  mu- 
fketoes  are  intolerable  ;  feveral  kinds  of  flies  and  butter¬ 
flies  j  no  fifh,  nor  fifh-bones,  or  (hells  upon  the  fhore,^ 
excepting  cockle- (hells  *,  here  were  feveral  kinds  of 
fowl,  deers,  foxes,  bears,  and  fome  fmall  quadrupedes  ; 
full  of  fpruce,  firs,  and  juniper.  He  printed  his  journal 
(a  good  performance)  London  1633,4'°  He  gave  it  as 

his  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  north- weft  paflage. 

E  3  Several 
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rpiS"TCral  °,therS  b  th"  beginning  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  made  attempts  for  a  north- weft  palTage.  Weft- 

ddeniTd  and  fier?  °l!Ceu0bftrU<5led  them  5Sbut  an  in- 
denta!  very  confiderable  benefit  accrued,  viz.  the  Da- 

vis  s-ftraits  whale-fiffiery.  None  have  profecuted  the 
navigation  along  the  weft  fide  of  Weft-Greenland  into 
very  high  latitudes,  to  difcover  whether  Weft-Green¬ 
land  and  Eaft-Greenland  do  converge  fo  as  to  join,  or  if 
there  be  a  pailage  along  by  the  north  pole 

,,Jie  ™nydifappointments  and  difcouragements,  as 
alfo  the  inteftine  broils  and  confufions  in  England  did 

Unon  the  r  ft*  ^  dli'c°v£ries  and  other  improvements. 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II,  the  difcovery 

projects  were  again  fet  on  foot  by  fome  noblemen  and 

merchants ;  Prince  Rupert  was  concerned  :  Capt.  Guil- 

lam,  m  the  Nonfuch-ketch,  was  fitted  out  anno  1667  • 

he  failed  up  Baffin  s-Bay  fo  high  as  75  D.  N.  Lat.  and 

returned  to  Prince  Rupert’s  river  in  N.  Lat.  51  D.  and 

aid  the  foundation  of  an  advantageous  fur-trade  in  the 

Hudfon  s-Bay  company,  eftabliffied  by  royal  patent  anno 

Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  north-weft  difcovery  voyage 
anno  1 742,  fays,  it  is  impoffiblein  any  part  of  the  weftern 
coaft,  lower  than  67  D.  N.  Lat,  called  Cape  Hope,  weft 
from  London  87  D.  He  pretends  to  have  infpeded 

north°l  n^nlvT  y'S  andJf  tbere  be  my  Paffa§e  ***** 
north,  it  muft  be  impradhcable,  becaufe  (if  at  all  clear) 

it  cannot  be  clear  above  one  week  in  the  year.  His 

main  attempt  was  in  Wager  river  N.  Lat.  65.  D.  2cM. 

the  entrance  fix  to  eight  miles  wide,  tide  five  or  fix  knots, 

oundings  not  lefs  than  fixteen  fathoms  (many  favages 

came  aboard,  but  had  no  trade,  they  fpoke  of  mines  |>1) 

the  farther  he  went  up  Wager  river,  the  tides  did  rife  lefs 

ofouradventurers  to  North  and  South-Amerka  (witnefs 
tendon"™  r  ?'g  A  thC  'T  °ronoke>  ieem  to  Have  been  more  in- 

upon  paffases  t0  ,he  £aft-Indies’. 

(whereas 
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(whereas  Sir  John  Narborough,  in  his  paflage 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
weftern  flood,  the  tide  did  rife  more)  the  water  fron, 
fait  became  brackith,  and  gradually  more  frelh  ;  there¬ 
for  it  mull  proceed  from  fome  frelh  water  river,  and 

is  no  fait  water  thorough-fare. 

If  there  were  difcovered  a  N.  E.  or  N.  W.  paflage  to 
China,  the  difficulties  in  navigation  would  render  it  ol 
little  or  no  ufe,  other,  than  to  amufe  the  curious  in  the 

hyThl?Pis  Vdver^vS  the  French  Coureur  des  Bojs 
call  St.  Lawrence,  coming  from  the  weftward  ;  it  falls 
into  the  northern  parts  of  the  upper  lake,  neady  tooD. 
W.  from  London,  and  the  fame  latitude  with  the  bottom 
of  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  communicated  with  it  by  Water, 
canoe  carriage  •,  the  north  parts  of  California  lie  m  about 
120  D.  weft  from  London  (according  to  Dr.  Halley  s 
accurate  laying  of  it)  and  in  Lat.  42  D-  thus 1  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  longitude  is  only  30  D.  which,  at  the  medium 
Lat.  of  45  D.  (fourteen  leagues  to  a  degree)  make-  only 
420  leagues  •,  and  if  California  is  divided  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  a  finus  or  ftrait,  this  will  render  the  diftance  to 
that  ftrait  ftill  ffiorter,  by  going  up  this  river  fo  far  as 
Water  canoe  carriage  will  allow,  and  then  perhaps  only 
fome  ffiort  land  carrying-place  to  iome  rivulet  or  river 
running  weftward  towards  the  feas  of  California  or 
weftern  ocean,  if  fome  ridge  or  cham  of  impradficable 
mountains  do  not  intervene.  But  cut  bono  all  this  puz¬ 
zle  ?  only  to  afcertain  the  geography  of  that  country  ; 

it  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  navigation. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  who  blamed  Capt.  Middleton  very  much 
for  his  bad  management  and  unfaithfulnefs,  did,  anno 
1 74c,  procure  an  aft  of  parliament,  viz.  Whereas  a 
north- weft  paflage  through  Hudfon’s-ftraits  to  the  weftern 
American  ocean  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  Great-Britain  •,  there  is  enafted  a  public  reward  of 
20,000/.  fterling.  to  any  fhip  or  veffel  belonging  to  fub- 

E  4  JeCtS 
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jfts  °f  Great-Britain,  that  fhall  find  out  any  fuch 
thorough-fare  or  paffage.  Upon  this  encouragement  the 
Dobbs-  galley  a nd  California  failed  from  England  in 
May  j  746  ;  hitherto  we  have  an  account  of  them 


A  digrejfton  concerning  whaling. 

, .  ^  New-England  whalers  diftinguilhed  ten  or  twelve 

different  lpecies  of  the  whale-kind  ;  the  moll  beneficial 
.is  the  black  whale,  whale-bone  whale,  or  true  whale  as 
they  call  it ;  in  Davis’s-ftraits,  in  N.  lat.  70  D.  and  up¬ 
wards  they  are  very  large;  fome  may  yield  150  puncheons, 
being  400  or  500  barrels  of  oil,  and  bone  of  eighteen  feet 
and  upwards ;  they  are  a  heavy  loggy  filh,  and  do  not 
r.  /?s  t}e  New-England  whalers  exprefs  it;  they  are 
eanly  ftruck  and  fattened,  but  not  above  one  third  of  them 
are  recovered  ;  by  finking  and  bewildering  themfelves 
under  the  ice,  two  thirds  of  them  are  loft  irrecoverably  ; 
the  whale-bone  whales  killed  upon  the  coaft  of  New- 
England,  Terra  de  Labradore,  and  entrance  of  Davis’s- 
ttraits,  are  fmaller ;  do  yield  not  exceeding  120  to  1  qo 
barrels  of  oil,  and  of  nine  feet  bone  140  lb.  wt.  they  are 
wilder  more  agile  and  do  fight. 

Sperma  ceti  whales  are  to  be  found  alrnoft  every  where- 
they  have  no  bone,  fo  called ;  fome  may  yield  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  barrels  of  oil,  called  vicious  oil,  the  fitteft  for  lamps 
or  a  burning  light.  It  is  from  this  whale  that  we  have 
the  parmacitty  or  fperma  ceti  (very  improperly  fo  called) 
the  ancients  were  at  a  lofs  whether  it  was  an  animal  or 
mineral  fubftance ;  Schroder  a  celebrated  Pharmacopoeia 
wi  iter  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  calls  it  Alind 
genus  bituminis,  quod  Sperma  ceti  officinx  vocant ;  he  de- 
lcribes  it  Pinguedo  furfurofa  produfta  exhalatione  terra 
Julphurea.  We  now  find  that  any  part  of  its  oil,  but 
more  abundantly  the  head-matter  as  the  whalers  term 
it,  ft  it  ttand  at  reft,  and  in  the  fun,  will  lhoot  into  adi- 
pous  flakes,  rdembling  in  fome  manner  the  cryftaliza- 

tion 
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tion  of  falts  :  inftead  of  fperma  ceti ,  it  ought  to  be  called 
c, ideps  ceti ,  in  the  materia  medica.  This  fame  whale 
gives  the  ambergris,  a  kind  of  perfume,  as  is  mufk : 
anciently  it  was  by  the  natural  hiftorians  defcribed  as  a 
kind  of  bitumen-,  hence  the  nam e  ambra  grifea9  Dale,  a 
j  noted  author,  in  his  pharmacologia,  not  long  fince  pub- 
lifhes  it  as  fuch  -,  it  is  now  fully  difcovered  to  be  fome 
production  from  this  lpecies  of  whale  *,  for  fome  time  it 
was  imagined  fome  peculiar  concreted  juice  lodged  in  a 
peculiar  cyftis ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  the  caftoreum  of 
the  beaver  or  Fiber  Canadenfis,  and  the  zibethum  of  the 
civit-cat  or  hyena,  in  cyftis’s  both  Tides  in  the  Ani  rirna. 
Thus  not  long  fince,  fome  of  our  Nantucket  whalers 
imagined,  that  in  fome  (very  few  and  rare)  of  thefe  male 
or  bull  whales,  they  had  found  the  gland  or  cyftis  in 
the  loins  near  the  fpermatic  organs :  late  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  feem  to  declare  it  to  be  fome  part  of 
the  ordure,  dung,  or  alvine  excrement  of  the  whale; 
fquid-fifh,  one  of  the  Newfoundland  baits  for  cod,  are 
fometimcs  in  Newfoundland  call:  afhore  in  quantities,  and 
as  they  corrupt  and  fry  in  the  fun  they  become  a  jelly 
or  fubftance  of  an  ambergris  fmell  *,  therefore  as  fquid 
bills  are  fometimes  found  in  the  lumps  of  ambergris, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  ambergris  is  fome  of  the  excre¬ 
ment  from  fquid-food,  with  fome  fingular  circumftances 
or  difpofitions  that  procure  this  quality,  feldom  concur¬ 
ring  thus  the  Nantucket  whalers,  for  fome  years  laft, 
have  found  no  ambergris  in  their  whalers.  The  fperma 
ceti  whale  has  no  bone  or  baleine  in  his  mouth,  but  fine 
white  teeth  ;  they  are  moil  plentiful  upon  the  coafi:  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina. 

The  fin-back,  befide  twofmall  fide-fins,  has  a  large  fin 
upon  his  back  ;  may  yield  fifty  to  fixty  barrels  of  oil;  his 
bone  is  brittle,  of  little  or  no  ufe  ;  he  fwims  fwifter,  and 
is  very  wild  when  ftruck.  The  Bermudians  fome  years 
catch  twenty  of  thefe  whales,  not  in  iloops,  but  in  whale¬ 
boats  from  the  Ihore  as  formerly  at  Cape- Cod  their 
1  governor 
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governor  of  Bermudas  has  a  perquifite  of  10/.  out  of 
each  old  whale. 

The  humpback  has  a  bunch  in  the  fame  part  of  his 
back,  inftead  of  a  fin :  the  bone  is  not  good ;  makes 
fifty  to  fixty  barrels  of  oil. 

The  lcrag -whale  has  feveral  of  thefe  bumps. 

Black*  fifh,  i.  e.  grampus  of  fix  to  ten  barrels  of  oil, 
fcottle-nofe  of  three  or  four  barrels,  may  (like  fheep)  be 
drove  afhore  by  boats. 

Liver-oil  is  reckoned  the  bell,  efpecially  for  leather^ 
drefiers. 

Whales  are  gregarious  and  great  travellers  or  paF 
fengers ;  in  the  autumn  they  go  fouth  ;  in  the  fpring  they 
return  northward.  They  copulate  like  neat  cattle,  but 
the  female  in  a  fupine  pofture.  The  true  or  whale¬ 
bone  whale’s  fwallow  is  not  much  bigger  than  that  of 
an  ox ;  he  feeds  upon  fmall  fifh  and  fea-infe£ts  that  keep 
in  fholes;  has  only  one  fmall  fin  each  fide  of  his  head  of 
no  great  ufe  to  him  in  fwimming,  but  with  a  large  ho¬ 
rizontal  tail  he  fculls  himfelf  in  the  water.  The  North 
Cape  (in  N.  Lat.  72  D.  in  Europe)  whales,  are  of  the 
fame  fmall  kind  as  the  New-England,  and  entrance 
of  Davis’s-ftraits  :  here  we  may  again  obferve,  that  the 
high  European  latitudes  are  not  fo  cold  as  the  fame 
American  latitudes  [£],  becaufe  72  D.  is  the  proper  N, 

[b]  The  cold  is  much  more  intenfe  in  the  north  parts  of  America, 
than  in  the  fame  latitudes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Capt. 
Middleton  gives  a  difmal  account  of  his  wintering,  anno  1742,  at 
Churchill  river  in  Hudfon’s-Bay  N.  L.  59  D.  whereas  the  French 
mathematical  miflionaries  at  Torneo  in  Lapland,  N.  Lat.  66  D. 
anno  r  7  3  7»  *°  fiction  their  triangles  for  the  menfuration  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  there  under  the  polar  circle,  in  winter  did  traverfe  the 
mountain?.  At  Enarba,  near  Enera  lake  in  N.  Lat.  69  D.  the  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  populous  as  to  have  annual  fairs  for  trade.  At  Wardhus, 
70  D.  45  M.  in  Norway,  the  king  of  Denmark  keeps  a  garrifon. 
The  Dutch  wintered  in  Nova-Zembla  N.  Lat.  75.  The  Englilh  in 
Greenland  N.  Lat.  76  D. 

High  north  and  high  fouth,  the  moil  cot)ftant  winds  are  wefterly, 
being  eddy  or  reflux  winds,  of  the  eafterly  trade  winds  between  the 
tropics.  In  the  European  high  latitudes,  as  alfo  in  the  northern  Ame- 

lat. 
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lat.  in  Davis’s-ftraits  for  the  large  whales,  and  the  Dutch 
fifh  for  them  long-fide  of  fields  or  large  ifiands  of  ice  ; 
they  ufe  long  warps,  not  drudges  as  in  New- England. 

Nantucket  men,  are  the  only  New-England  whalers 
at  prefent  ;  this  year  1746,  not  above  three  or  four  whales 
were  caught  in  Cape  Cod;  the  whales,  as  alio  the  herrings, 
(our  herrings  are  not  of  a  good  quality;  feem  to  be 
j  drove  off  from  thence.  Laft  year  Nantucket  brought 
i  about  10,000  barrels  to  market;  this  year  they  do  not 
|  follow  it  fo  much,  becaufe  of  the  low  price  of  oil  in 
Europe ;  notwithstanding,  this  year  they  fit  out  fix  or 
feven  vefiels  for  Davis’s-ftraits,  and  fail  in  the  end  of 
March ;  they  fometimes  make  Cape  Frewell  in  fifteen 
days,  fometimes  in  not  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  Upon  a 
peace,  they  defign  to  fifh  for  whales  in  deep  water,  fo  far 
as  the  Weft-Indies,  and  Weftern-Iflands.  A  whale  may 
keep  half  an  hour  under  water  without  blowing  (breath¬ 
ing)  but  is  obliged  to  blow  many  times  before  fhe  dives 
again. 

Some  New-England  men,  a  few  years  fince,  attempted 
whaling  in  the  entrance  of  Davis’s-ftraits,  but  to  no  ad¬ 
vantage  :  they  generally  arrived  there  too  late,  in  keep- 

rican  high  latitudes,  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  polar  regions ; 
the  cold  denfer  air,  by  reafon  of  its  gravity,  prefling  towards  the 
equator,  where  the  air  is  more  rarified,  lighter,  and  lefs  elaftic,  to 
preferve  an  equilibrium,  which  is  natural  to  all  fluids  :  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  high  north  latitudes,  this  wind  (it  is  frequently  N.  W.  being  a 
fort  of  diagonal  or  compofitum  between  the  foutherly  direction  to¬ 
wards  the  fouthern  rarified  air,  and  its  wefterly  reflux  or  eddy  di¬ 
rection)  crofles  a  deep  large  ocean,  confequently  warm  and  mellow  : 
in  the  American  high  north  latitudes,  thefe  winds  glide  along  vaft  con¬ 
tinents  of  fnow  and  ice,  and  confequently  more  and  more  chilled ; 
this,  en  paffant ,  may  be  a  good  furmife,  againft  a  prafticable  N.  W. 
paflage,  becaufe  the  warm  ocean  and  its  influence  mull  be  at  a  great 
diftance.  This  way  of  reafoning  does  not  hold  good  in  the  high 
fouthern  latitudes,  where,  from  this  doftrine,  the  winds  ought  to  be  S. 
W.  whereas  they  are  in  a  manner  fixed  at  N.  W.  but  perhaps  may 
intimate,  that  there  is  no  continent  of  land  or  ice  to  the  S.  W. .  and  a 

vaft  ocean  to  the  weft,  northward  to  windward,  which,  by  a  boifterous 

hollow  fea,  carries  the  wind  along  with  it ;  in  fadt,  the  Ihips  that  failed 
to  near  70  D.  S.  Lat.  feldom  found  any  floating  ice. 

'  *  "  .  "  «nrr 
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ing  too  near  the  Labradore  fhore  (they  kept  within  fifty 
leagues  of  the  fhore,  they  fhould  have  kept  150  leagues 

to  lea)  they  were  embayed  and  impeded  by  the  fields  of 
ice. 

Whales  feems  to  have  feme  degree  of  fagacity.  When 
much  diflurbed,  they  quit  their  keeping  ground,  and  the 
trafts  of  their  ufual  paffages  (the  whale  is  a  paffeno-er 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  back  again  according  to  the 
feafons)  thus,  as  to  New-England,  formerly  for  many  fuc- 
ceffive  years,  they  fet  in  along  fhore  by  Cape-Cod.  There 
was  good  whaling  in  boats,  proper  watchmen  afhore  by 
fignals  gave  notice  when  a  whale  appeared ;  after  fome 
years  they  left  this  ground,  and  paffed  farther  off  upon 
the  banks  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore  ;  the  whalers 
then  ufed  floops  with  whale-boats  aboard,  and  this  jfifh- 
ery  turned  to  good  account.  At  prefent  they  feem  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  be  driven  off  from  thefe  banks,  and 
take  their  courfe  in  deep  water,  that  is,  in  the  ocean ; 
thither  upon  a  peace  our  whalers  defign  to  follow  them. 
In  Davis  s-flraits,  at  the  Hrfb  coming  of  the  whaling  fhips, 
whales  were  plenty,  but  afterwards  being  much  diflurbed, 
they  became  fcarce,  and  the  fhips  returned  home,  before 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  fet  in.  The  whaling  fea- 
fon  in  both  Greenlands  is  in  May  and  June;  the  Dutch  fet 
out  for  Davis’s-flraits  the  beginning  of  March;  fometimes 
they  are  a  month  in  beating  to  weather  Cape  Farewell ; 
they  do  not  arrive  in  the  fifbing  ground  until  May.  Anno 
*743>  perhaps  a  medium  year,  the  Dutch  had  in  DavisV 
ftraits  fifty  whaling  fhips  (at  Spitzbergen,  or  Eaft-Green- 

land,  they  had  137  whalers)  and  got  feventy-fix  whales 
and  a  half. 

Obfervation  and  experience  or  pradlice  improves  every 
affair ;  formerly  the  whalers  (even  at  Spitzbergen)  ufed 
to  tow  the  whales  they  killed  into  harbours  to  cut  them 
up ;  at  prefent  they  cut  them  up  at  fea  and  fave  much 
time:  formerly  they  whaled  in  New-England  and  Ber¬ 
mudas  only  with  boats  from  the  fhore  (at  Bermudas 
they  continue  fo)  afterwards  by  Hoops  upon  the  adjacent 

banks, 
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banks,  and  do  now  proceed  to  catch  them  in  deep  water : 
formerly  it  was  imagined  that  the  true  whale  lived  up¬ 
on  a  kind  of  alga  or  fea-grafs,  or  upon  an  oozy  mud, 
now  it  is  certain  that  they  feed  on  fhoals  of  Tmall  fifhes 
and  fea-infeds  ;  formerly  our  naturalifls  judged  the 
fperma  ceti  and  ambergris  to  be  bitumina  fui  generis  \ 
at  prefent  it  is  obvious  that  the  firft  is  only  a  concreted 
oil  or  flakey  adeps  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  whale ;  the 
other  is  an  indurated  part  of  the  ordure  of  the  fame  kind 
of  whale  when  it  feeds  upon  fquids,  with  other  circum- 
Itances  of  fex,  feafon,  &c.  and  therefore  but  rarely  found. 

I  Some  years  fince,  the  South-fea  company  fitted  out 
twenty  four  large  fine  whaling  fhips ;  from  mifmanage- 
!  ment  it  turned  to  no  account,  they  funk  about  ioo, 
ooo  l.  flerling. 

The  Britifh  parliament,  to  encourage  whaling,  didpafs 
an  ad,  anno  1733,  to  continue  during  the  whaling  aft  5 
George  II.  enading,  That  there  fhould  be  paid  by  the 
receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  upon  their  return  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  20  s.  per  ton  of  fhipping,  under  the  following  qua¬ 
lifications  •,  the  fhips  not  to  be  under  200  tons,  having  on 
board  forty  fiihing- lines,  of  120  fathom  atleaft  each, forty 
!  harpoon  irons,  four  boats  with  feven  men  to  each  ( in¬ 
cluding  the  harponeer,  fleerfman,  and  line  manager  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  fuch  voyages)  with  the  mailer  and 
furgeon,  in  all  thirty  men.  For  fhips  exceeding  200 
tons,  for  every  one  exceeding  fifty  tons,  an  addition  of  one 
|  boat,  fix  men,  ten  lines,  and  ten  harpoon  irons  :  muff: 
I  carry  fix  months  provifion :  and  oil  and  bone  to  be 
j  duty  free. 

This  prolix  digreflion,  as  containing  fome  things  that 
|  are  not  generally  attended  to,  may  be  amufement  to  the 
I  curious  T  and  does  by  anticipation  abbreviate  the  article 
j  of  fifhery,  in  the  hiflory  of  New-England. 
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Article  III. 

Some  account  of  the  difcoveries  and  firfl  fettlements  in  America 

from  Europe. 

<  ' 

[z]  Mrl  H  E  only  European  navigators  and  planters  of 
X  America  are  die  Spanifh,  Portugueze,  Dutch, 
and  Englifh ;  the  Englifh  are  the  proper  fubje<5l-matter 
of  this  hiftory,  and  their  difcoveries  fhall  be  related  in 
courfe ;  the  others  are  the  fubje<51:  of  this  article  of  the 
introduction. 

The  continent  of  America  at  a  medium  eflimate  is 
about  1000  leagues  (by  leagues  we  always  mean  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  degree  on  the  meridians)  from  Europe 
and  Africa,  upon  the  intervening  A  tlantick  or  northern,  ! 
and  the  Ethiopick  or  fouthern  ocean,  and  Spaniards  call 
the  whole  Mar  del  Nort  \  from  Alia  about  2500  leagues 
upon  the  intervening  South-lea,  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Mar 
del  Zur,  which  is  reckoned  to  extend  two  fifths  of  theeaffc 
and  weft  circumference  of  the  earth. 

At  firfl  the  America  navigations  were  via  Canaries 
and  the  Caribbee-iflands  ;  a  more  diredl  navigation  to 
its  feveral  parts  is  now  praftifed ;  the  ancients  imagined 
that  within  the  tropics  (non  eft  hahitabilis  <eftu)  the  earth 
was  not  habitable,  whereas  the  fine  rich  countries  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  lie  moflly  within  the  tropics.  * 

America  may  be  divided  into  the  continents  of  North- 
America,  called  by  the  Spanifh  writers  America  Mexi- 
cana,  the  continent  of  South- America,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  America  Peruviana,  the  intermediate  iflhmus 
or  audience  of  Guatimala,  and  Greenland  north  of 
Davis’s- flraits. 

[V]  Confidering  that  the  accounts  of  the  difcoveries  and  firfl  fettle- 
xnents  in  America  from  Europe,  publifhed  in  Englifh  by  our  hiflorians, 
geographers,  and  atlas-makers  are  fo  confufed  and  falfe,  fo  romantic 
and  imperfect  ;  I  am  induced  by  fome  friends  to  infert  fome  better 
vouched  and  digefled  fhort  account  of  the  matter;  this,  though  not 
lnconfiftent  with  our  fubjeCt,  will  render  the  introductory  feCtion,  out 
or  all  proportion  and  fymmetry,  too  prolix. 

L  Spanifh 
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I.  Spanijh  difcoveries  and  firfi  fettlements. 

.  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  Genoefe  ma¬ 
riner  or  pilot,  a  curious  man  in  his  way,  fedulous  in  mak¬ 
ing  coafting  charts  of  his  voyages,  and  naturally  a  pro¬ 
jector  ,  he  was  for  fome  years  an  inhabitant  of  Terceras, 
one  of  the  Portugueze  weftern  iflands,  diftant  from 
Newfoundland  not  exceeding  300  leagues.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  propofed  difcoveries  upon  the 
weft  coaft  of  Africa:  having  for  fome  time  frequented 
that  coaft  and  the  Canary-iflands  [£],  as  he  formerly  did 
the  weftern  iflands  •,  confidering  the  fun’s  diurnal  motion, 

I  the  wefterly  winds,  in  certain  feafons,  blowing  with  con¬ 
tinuance,  driving  pine  and  other  fallen  wood  afhore, 
with  fome  other  fymptoms,  he  conceived  that  there  muft 
be  land  to  the  weftward. 

Anno  i486,  he  propofed  to  the  ftates  of  Genoa,  to 
!  dilcover  fome  countries  weftward,  or  to  find  a  weftern 
pafiage  to  the  Spice-iflands ;  they  deemed  it  an  idle  fancy 
and  took  no  notice  of  it.  This  feemingly  whimfical 
projection,  had  the  fame  fate  at  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  with  Henry  VII  of  England,  though  a  lover  of  all 
projects  to  get  money,  and  at  the  court  of  France :  af¬ 
ter  fix  years  folicitation  at  the  court  of  Spain,  the  Moors 

[A]  The  Canary-iflands  fo  called,  from  many  dogs  found  there,  the 
hrfula  fortunate  of  the  ancients,  were  difcovered  by  fome  Guipufcoans 
for  the  king  of  Caftile,  about  i  oo  years  before  Columbus’s  difcovery 
of  America;  after  being  relinquiflied  for  many  centuries  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  :  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  are  faid  to  have 
planted  colonies;  it  is  certain  they  vilited  thefe iflands,  although  not  the 
leaft  veftige  of  their  having  ever  been  there  appears.  Ptolemy’s  canon 
was  wrote  in  Alexandria  of  Egypt  in  the  fecond  century,  and  reckons 
his  longitudes  from  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary-iflands,  26  D.  N.  lat. 
long,  from  London,  W.  19  D.  44  M.  Louis  XIII  of  trance,  by  an 
edidt  commands  all  French  geographers,  hydrographers,  and  mariners, 
in  their  journals  to  begin  their  accounts  of  longitude  from  Ferro  (L’ljle 
de  Fer )  the  weftermoft  of  the  Canary-iflands  20  D.  weft  from  Paris ; 
accordingly  Sanfon,  a  noted  French  publifher  of  maps,  places  his  firlt 
meridian^  at  Ferro ;  this  is  two  degrees  farther  weft  than  T  enerifF, 
where  De  Wit,  the  Dutch  map-maker,  fixes  his  firft:  meridian. 
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and  Saracens  being  fully  expelled  (they  were  in  pofleflion  1 
about  800  years)  he  obtained  three  fhips  and  120  men  :  I 
he  failed  from  St.  Lucar  upon  the  difcovery  in  A  u  cruft,  > 

1492,  touched  at  the  Canaries,  and  from  thence  in 
thirty-fix  days  (in  thofe  times  a  tedious  voyage  without  • 
fight  of  land)  and  landed  O6tob.  1 1,  on  the  iftand  Guan-  1 
chini,  one  of  the  Bahama  or  Lucayo-iflands  (To  called, 
becaufe  he  arrived  there  on  St.  Luke’s  feftival)  he  called  1 
it  St.  Salvador,  now  Cat-ifland,  in  N.  lat.  25  D.  76  D. 
weft  from  London ;  .  and  from  thence  he  failed  to 
Hifpaniola  and  Cuba-iflands,  and  home,  carrying  with 
him  lome  Indians,  as  a  fpecimen  and  vouchers  ^of  his 
difcoveries ;  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Azores,  and  ar- 
z  rived  March  13  following. 

Anno  1493,  Sept.  25,  he  fet  out  again  with  his  bro-  1 
ther  Bartholomew,  feventeen  fail  and  1500  men;  he 
fell  in  with  the  Caribee-iflands,  and  gave  them  names  j 
at  pleafure,  which  they  generally  retain  to  this  day  ;  he 
touched  at  Jamaica,  and  at  Hifpaniola  (his  thirty-nine 
men  left  there  laft  voyage  were  all  killed  by  the  Indians) 
and  at  the  Bahamas. 

In  his  third  voyage,  anno  1498,  he  made  the  iftand 
Trinidad  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoke,  and 
coafted  from  thence  200  leagues  to  Porto-Bello,  and  cal¬ 
led  that  part  of  the  country  Terra-Firma;  from  thence 
he  crofted  over  to  his  firft  fettlement  in  Hifpaniola.  f 

His  fourth  and  laft  voyage  was  anno  1502  :  upon  his 
leturn  to  Spain,  for  mifdemeanors  he  was  in  difgrace  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  while  others  were  making  further 
difcoveries  ;  he  died  in  Spain,  anno  1 506,  JEt.  64.  His 
fon  Diego  (the  other  fon  died  a  bachelor)  lucceeded  him  j 
in  the  admiralty  of  the  Indies,  married  the  duke 
d’Alva’s  daughter,  but  died  without  iftue.  .  J 

Americus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine,  was  with  Columbus 
in  his  firft  expeditions.  Anno  1502,  he  left  the  Spanifti 
fervice,  and  was  employed  by  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal, 
to  make  difcoveries  in  this  new  part  of  the  world ;  he 
crofted  the  equinoctial,  and  made  land  in  5  D.  S.  lat.  on 

the 
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the  coaft  of  Guiana,  now  called  Surinam ;  he  difcovered 
Brazil,  and  took  poffeftion  for  the  king  of  Portugal, 
in  the  formalities  of  thofe  times,  and  continued  his 
range  to  50  D.  S.  lat.  The  feverity  of  the  winter  Hopped 
his  further  progrefs ;  he  returned  home  by  way  of 
Africa  :  next  year  he  attempted  the  fame  voyage,  but 
falling  in  with  the  coaft  of  Africa,  he  returned,  and  no¬ 
thing  further  is  recorded  of  him.  The  whole  continent 
was  called  by  his  name  America.  Here  is  a  notable 
inftance  of  the  caprice  of  mankind,  in  giving  this 
newly  difcovered  continent  the  name  America  inftead  of 
Columbia:  Americus  made  no  fettlement;  Columbus 
was  not  only  the  Drft,  but  alfo  the  more  general  difco- 
verer  of  this  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  there  were 
only  two  governors,  both  deputed  by  D.  Diego  fon  of 
Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  viz.  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  the  governor  of  Panama. 

Velafquez  the  Hrft  governor  of  Cuba,  entirely  re¬ 
duced  that  itland,  anno  1512,  and  fuccelHvely  fent  forces 
to  reduce  the  main  land  to  no  purpofe.  Ferdinando 
Cortez,  a  native  o f  Spain,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
American  navigation,  upon  a  private  adventure,  anno 
1519,  let  out  from  Spain  with  eleven  Drips  and  550 
men  ;  arrived  in  the  bland  St.  Croix,  and  from  thence 
weft  ward  to  the  continent,  where,  as  he  was  informed, 
there  was  much  gold  •,  he  landed  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Jucatan,  and  thence  in  the  river  Tabafco,  now  called 
Vittoria,  in  the  bay  of  Campechee  17D.  N.  lat.  and 
deftroyed  fome  of  Montezuma’s  tributary  Indians  : 
having  coafted  farther  weft,  he  landed  his  men  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  and  burnt  his  tranfport  Diips ;  not  with  a 
defign  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  by  cutting  off  any 
retreat  for  his  men,  to  make  them  the  more  defperate, 
but  left  any  of  his  men  Drould  draw  off  and  return  to 
Cuba,  and  occafion  the  adventure  to  mifcarry.  Ve¬ 
lafquez,  .  governor  of  Cuba,  did  frequently  fend  him 
fuperfeding  orders,  which  he  difregarded  •,  and  marched 
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with  400  Spanifh  loot,  fifteen  horfe,  and  feven  pieces  of 
cannon,  together  with  fome  malecontent  Indians  who 
joined  them.  Navarez,  with  a  confiderable  force,  was 
fent  by  Velafquez  to  recal  Cortez  ;  Cortez  defeated  him, 
and  drove  off  his  party.  Cortez  had  many  fkirmifhes 
with  the  Indians  or  Mexicans,  with  various  fuccefs  : 
Montezuma,  the  chief  or  emperor  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  his  two  fons,  were  found  dead  after  one  of  thefe 
fkirmifhes;  at  length,  Aug.  13,  anno  1521,  Mexico 
and  the  Mexican  Indians  fubrnit  to  Spain.  Notwith- 
flanding  Cortez,  repeated  refufals  or  difobedience  to 
fuperior  orders,  and  his  cruelty  to  the  Indians,  be¬ 
ing  rich,  he  bought  off  all  complaints  at  the  court  of 
Spain  ;  he  is  made  captain-general  of  New-Spain,  and 
continued  generaliffimo  until  anno  1539,  when  he  was 
recalled,  and  in  Spain  died  a  prifoner  at  large,  December 
I545>  ^t*  62;  his  body  was  tranfported  to  Mexico, 
and  buried  there. 

^  afco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  was  the  firfl  who  croffed  the 
iflhmus,  anno  1513  ;  he  fettled  at  Panama,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time  the  capital  of  the  South-Sea  colo¬ 
nies  ;  he  was  foon  fuperleded  by  Padrarias,  one  of 
Cortez’s  commanders ;  he  gave  commiflions  to  Plzarro 
and  Almagra  partners,  private  traders,  for  making  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Peru  ;  for  want  of  fufficient  force,  they  re¬ 
turned  from  their  firft  expedition,  and  differing  with 
Padrarias  governor  of  Panama,  Pizarro  went  home  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  obtained  a  commiffion  diftindt 
from  that  of  Panama.  Pizarro  had  a  royal  patent  for 
2°o  leagues  along  the  lhore  of  Peru,  and  Almagra  for 
200  leagues  fouth  of  this. 

Pizarro,  a  healthy  flout  man,  of  mean  parentage,  of 
no  learning,  but  very  credulous,  fet  out  with  150 
foot,  and  a  few  horfe,  to  conquer  Peru  ;  he  was  after¬ 
wards  reinforced  by  more  native  Spaniards  under  Alma¬ 
gra;  he  arrived,  anno  1532,  atCufco,  the  Indian  capital 
of  Peru  ;  inhumanly  maffacred  many  Indians,  and  Ataba- 
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liba  the  Indian  chief,  by  the  contrivance  of  Pizarro,  was 
infidioufiy  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  Three  articles 
were  alledged  againft  him:  1.  Killing  of  his  brother. 
2.  An  idolater.  3.  Difaffedtion  to  the  Spanifh.  Pizarro 
and  Almagra,  from  anno  1528  to  anno  1533,  fubjuga- 
ted  Peru  ;  and  Lima,  the  prefent  capital,  was  founded. 
Don  Caftro,  anno  1530,  with  700  men  from  Spain, 
'was  fent  governor  of  Peru  ;  Almagra  oppofed  him,  de¬ 
feated,  tried,  and  executed  him.  Alvaredo,  governor  of 
Guatimala,  hearing  of  Pizarro’s  acquiring  great  riches 
in  Peru,  fet  out  for  Peru  with  an  army  of  700,  moftly 
horle,  anno  1535  ;  Pizarro  bought  him  off,  he  returned 
to  Guatimala,  and  left  his  troops  with  Pizarro. 

Almagra  was  the  firft  who  went  upon  an  expedition 
from  Peru  to  Chili  anno  1535,  but  foon  returned,  be¬ 
ing  jealous  of  his  partner  Pizarro.  Anno  1 540,  Pizarro 
fent  Baldivia  from  Peru  to  conquer  Chili;  Baldivia, 
1541,  built  its  capital  St.  Jago  in  S.  Lat.  34  D.  eighteen 
miles  from  the  ocean;  Valparixo  is  its  barcadier;  he 
built  Baldivia  in  S.  Lat.  40.  D.  calling  it  by  his  own 
name,  anno  1552 ;  he  continued  his  conquefts  to  the  illand 
of  Chiloe  in  S.  lat.  43  D.  at  prefent  the  molt  fouthern 
part  of  Chili  or  Spaniffi  fettlements.  This  fettlement  of 
Chili  laboured  hard  for  about  fifty  years,  having  conti¬ 
nued  wars  and  confpiracies  with  the  Indians  ;  Baldivia 
was  killed  in  a  ikirmifh  with  the  Indians.  There  was  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Chiloefe  anno  1559. 

Pizarro  and  Almagra  differed  much ;  Pizarro,  at 
length,  made  Almagra  prifoner,  and,  by  a  formal  court 
of  juftice,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Pizarro’s  feized 
his  government,  property,  and  treafure.  Almagra’s 
partizans,  anno  1541,  affaffinated  Pizarro  at  Lima, 
and  feized  his  trealure.  Almagra’s  fon  afiumes  the 
government.  Blalco  Nunez  Vala,  a  new  vice-roy,  was 
fent  from  Spain  ;  he  was  oppofed  by  the  Pizarro  fadlion, 
and  killed  in  an  engagement  anno  1 546.  Thus  the 
Pizarro’s  became  mafters  of  all  America  in  the  South- 
iea  ;  and  to  fave  Peru,  the  court  of  Spain  was  obliged 
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to  temporize,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Pizarro’s  vice-roy 
of  Peru-,  but  foon  after  this,  Gafco,  a  cunning  man, 
with  1 600  veteran  Spaniards,  was  fent  over  as  prefident 
of  the  royal  court,  with  great  powers:  the  vice-roy 
Gonzallo  Pizarro,  had  a  difference  with  him  ;  Pizarro 
is  defeated,  tried,  and  executed.  There  were  feveral 
other  infurreftiorts  5  fo  that  until  anno  1554,  King 
Philip  of  Spain  could  not  be  faid  to  be  in  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  Peru. 

[/]  For  above  fourfcore  years  after  the  fir  ft  Spanifh 
difcoveries  in  America,  no  European  nation  attempted 
any  fettlement  there. 

Cortez’s  fhips  fent  to  the  Moluccas  or  fpice-ifiands,  by 
way  of  the  South-fea,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Portugueze, 
and  the  project  mifcarried. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  any  communication  with 
the  Philippine  and  Ladrones  ifiands  until  anno  1 542  ^ 
they  made  no  great  progrefs  in  fettling  of  them  till  anno 
1564,  when  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  fent  a  fleet  to  fettle 
colonies,  and  eftabliih  a  trade  there  between  Mexico, 
and  Japan,  and  China.  The  Philippines  have  no  trade 
with  Europe :  the  Ladrones  are  a  place  of  refrefhment 
between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  faid,  that 
anno  1732,  the  court  of  Spain  had  formed  a  project  to 
fend  an  Eaft-India  company  to  the  Philippine  Iflands,  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  it  came  to  nothing. 

The  coaft  of  New-Spain  (properly  Mexico  only  is  call¬ 
ed  New- Spain,  as  that  part  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  in 
America,  between  the  provinces  of  New- York  and  Nova 
Scotia,  only  is  called  New-England)  or  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica,  may,  in  a  few  words,  be  defcribed  thus  :  The  gar- 
rifon  of  St.  Auguftine  in  the  gulph  of  Florida  N.  Lat. 
29  D.  here  is  no  fettlement.  The  fmall  fettlement  of 

[/]  I  here  annex  fome  mifcellaneous  loofe  hints  concerning  the 
country  and  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

In  the  considerable  fea-ports  where  the  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
the  temporary  variation  of  the  compafs  or  magnetic  needle  are  well 
afccr  tainted,  I  mention  them,  and  adduce  my  vouchers, 
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'  Penfacola  in  the  bay  of  Appalachie,  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  about  1 20  leagues  due  weft  from  Auguftine,  and 
only  fifteen  leagues  eaft  from ‘rifle  Dauphine,  a  French 
fort  and  fettlement,  confequently  in  a  bad  neighbourhood. 
After  an  interruption  of  a  French  lea-line  (Louifiana  or 
Miffiffippi  country)  up'on  the  north  fhore  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico  of  about  180  leagues,  from  Penfacola  to  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Louis-Bay  ♦,  the  coaft  of  New-Spam  be¬ 
gins  again,  and  extends  to  the  river  Oronoke,  in  about 
o  D.  N.  Lat.  after  another  interruption  of  a  fea  line 
fettled  by  the  Dutch,  called  Surinam,  and  the  following 
fmall  French  fettlement  of  Cayenne,  and  the  fine,  rich, 

'  large  Portugueze  fettlement  of  Brazil,  to  the  river  of 
Plate :  the  Spaniards  have  not  fettled  much  upon  the 
ocean,  but  run  up  this  river,  and  communicate  with 
Peru  and  Chili.  From  the  river  of  Plate  in  S.  Lat.  35. 
on  the  eaft  ocean  to  Cape- Horn,  and  from  Cape- Horn 
along  the  fhore  of  the  weft  ocean  or  South-fea,  to 
Chiloe  in  S.  Lat.  43  D.  the  coaft  is  a  defert.  From  the 
river  of  Plate  to  Cape-Horn,  the  navigation  is  good, 
the  foundings  are  very  regular,  being  lixty  to  eighty  fa¬ 
thom,  at  thirty  to  forty  leagues  from  the  land.  From  the 
Bland  of  Chiloe,  in  S.  Lat.  43  D.  to  Cape  St.  Lucar  of 
California,  in  N.  Lat.  24  D.  is  the  South-fea  Spanifti 
coaft  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  Ifthmus,  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  or  provinces  are  fo 
feparated  by  mountains  and  deferts,  they  cannot  be  af- 
fifting  to  one  another.  The  Spaniards  have  not  fettled 
exceeding  200  leagues  north  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
In  the  country  of  Mexico  is  fcarce  any  gold  •,  their  filver 
mines  are  not  fo  rich,  but  are  eafier  wrought  than  thofe 
of  Peru.  The  quickfilver,  for  refining,  comes  from 
Old-Spain,  and  is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  King  of 
Spain’s  revenue.  Peru  produces  quickfilver  fufficient 
for  itfelf  j  in  Chili  filver  is  fcarcer  than  gold. 

From  Mexico  to  Lima,  in  Peru,  the  country  is  full  of 
rocky  mountains,  fcarce  or  very  ill  inhabited :  north  of 

Mexico  and  fouth  of  Peru  are  good  countries.  Upon 
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the  coaft  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from  7  D.  N.  Lat.  to  38  D. 
S.  Lat.  the  winds  are  generally  foutherly,  and  extend 
140  to  150  leagues  weft  from  the  fhore.  Chili  reaches, 
from  the  illand  Chiloe  43  D.  to  25  D.  S.  Lat.  Peru  from 
thence  to  the  equinodtial.  Chili  arid  Peru  are  narrow 
ftrips  of  land  upon  the  South-fea  ;  from  the  Andes  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  north  and  fouth,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  from  this  fhore.  Peru 
may  be  divided  into  the  fea-coaft,  the  high  lands,  and 
this  ridge  of  mountains,  where  all  the  cloudy  vapours 
feem  to  condenfe  and  fettle  into  rain  ;  there  it  rains  al- 
moft  inceftantiy,  but  upon  the  fea-coaft  fcarce  any  rain. 

In  the  Weft-India  iflands  the  fhores  are  generally 
either  fandy  bays  or  mangrave  trees.  In  the  Weft- 
Indies,  between  the  tropics,  they  have  tides  or  recipro¬ 
cations  of  air  or  winds,  as  well  as  of  leas,  but  not  from 
the  fame  caufe  •,  the  firft  arifes  from  the  viciflitudes  of 
day  and  night,  that  is  from  the  fhore  or  land  being 
heated  and  cooled  alternately  ;  the  other  is  from  the 
influence  of  the  moon. 

In  South-America  is  the  longeft  chain  of  mountains 
upon  earth,  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  extending 
from  10  D.  N.  Lat.  to  above  50  D.  S.  Lat.  near  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  not  many  leagues  from  the  fhore  of 
the  weft  or  fouth  fea. 

In  all  New-Spain  there  are  but  four  great  rivers,  and 
they  all  fall  into  the  eaft-fea,  viz.  1.  Rio  Grande,  or  de 
Ja  Madalane,  venting  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  near  Car- 
thagena  •,  upon  this  river,  up  the  country  Hands  St.  Fe, 
the  capital  of  the  audience  of  Terra- rirma.  2.  River 
of  Oronoke,  which  difcharges  into  the  Eaft-fea,  as  do 
the  following  :  3.  River  of  Amazons.  And  4.  Rio  de 
la  Plata  ;  near  its  head  Hands  the  city  of  La  Plata,  the 
capital  of  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas  *,  a  branch  of  it 
called  Paragua,  comes  from  the  northward,  and  feems 
naturally  to  be  the  weftern  boundary  of  Brazil.  From 
the  Andes  there  run  a  few  rivers  into  the  South-fea  of 
fhort  courfe,  fmall,  and  very  rapid. 
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In  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  I  find  only  two  gieat 
lakes  mentioned  (in  the  northern  parts  ot  North-  Ame¬ 
rica  we  have  many,  efpecially  the  five  great  lakes  or 
feas  in  Canada.)  i.  The  city  of  Mexico  ftands  between 
two  communicating  (therefore  called  the  lake  of  Mexico) 
divided  bv  a  caufeway  leading  to  the  city,  built  in  this 
fituation  for  its  better  fecurity  ;  the  upper  lake  is  frelh, 
the  other  fait  [*»]•,  they  receive  runs  of  water,  but 
have  no  vent.  2.  Titiaco  in  Peru,  S.  lat.  1 7  D.  of  about 
eio-hty  leagues  circumference  *  it  communicates  with  a 
lefler  lake,  Paria,  about  fifty  leagues  farther  fouth  *,  it 

is  fait,  receives  rivulets,  but  has  no  vent. 

The  vice-roys,  prefidents,  governors,  and  all  other 
principal  royal  officers,  are  natives  of  Old-Spain  *,  as  are 

alfo  their  arch-biffiops  and  bifhops.  - 

The  church-jurifdidtion  confifts  of  five  arcn-biihops, 
Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  St.  Fe,  Lima,  and  La  Plata  * 

and  about  thirty  bilhops.  . 

The  civil-jurifdid ion  confifts  of  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico 
comprehending  the  [n]  audiences  of  Mexico,  Guada¬ 
lajara  and  Guatimala  •,  the  vice-roy  of  Peru  compre¬ 
hending  the  audiences  of  Quito,  Lima,  and  Los  C hare  as ; 
and  the  independant  audiences  of  St.  Domingo  (for  all 
the  ifiands)  St.  Fe,  Panama,  and  Chili.  I  obierve  that 
the  orders  from  the  court  of  Spain,  anno  1728,  for  a  lul- 
penfion  of  arms  to  the  feveral  independant  commanders 
in  New-Spain,  are  directed  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico, 
to  the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  to  the  captain- general  of  the 

rml  From  the  gradual  increafe  of  the  fait  impregnation  of  this  lake, 
that  of  Titiaco  in  Peru,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  others  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  a  fucceffion  of  many  ages,  Dr.  Halley  propofed  to  find  out 
the  age  or  Handing  of  our  earth  :  this,  with  his  two  fets  of  magne  1 
poles  to  account  for  the  variations  of  the  compafs,  are  the  only  whims 
(though  pleafantly  amufing)  that  perhaps  this  man  of  great  genius  an 

kd[“f]r: Audios1 Supreme  royal  jurifdiaions  and  courts,  to  which 
the  provincial  and  other  courts  may  appeal;  but  from  thele  a 
diences  there  lies  no  appeal  but  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  Old- 

Spain. 
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province  and  city  of  Carthagena,  to  the  Governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  province  of  Terra-Firma  to  the 
piefide.it  of  1  anama,  to  the  governor  of  Buenos- Ayres 
and  to  the  commander  of  the  galeons.  ’ 

Their  moil  conftderahle  towns' and  fea -ports  are 
Mextco,  the  metropolis,  in  about  20  D.  N.  lat.  inland 
no  water-carriage  near  it ;  its  barcadier  for  the  Philip- 
pnes  ts  Aquapuko  upon  the  South-Sea  16  D.  40  M. 
P,  .  lat.  di fiance  ninety  leagues  5  farther  north  of  Aqua- 
pinco  aie  no  places  of  note,  and  for  140  leagues  fouth  of 

I  a  "ve  Uir iS  a  mfre  defert‘  Its  barcadier  for  Europe  is 
La  vera  Cruz  ;  the  mart  or  fair  for  goods  from  Eu, 

nual  fhinhe-fl°f’T  fl0t1lU\  azogues>  and  the  Britilh  an- 
nual  fhip,  is  at  Japala  thirty  leagues  inland.  Mexico 

ftands  upon  more  ground,  but  is  not  fo  populous  as 

rsnftol  in  England  ;  is  built  with  a  rough  hard  ftone  (no 

freeftone) ;  an  open  town.  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  obfer- 

\ aliens  of  Mr  Harris,  who  refided  there,  anno  1727 

and  as  adjufted  by  Dr.  Halley,  is  in  N.  lat.  19  D?  J2’ 

d'  30  "•  •'« 

theC  is  the  [econd  Sood  town  belonging  to 

the  Spaniards  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  America!  from 

the  fame  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  Jupiter’s  firft  fa 

rareYhcHal^  aYardia§—a,  -no  .y-^by  Don  h! 

reP  '  ,  'Pa  f  S‘neer’  and  h?  M-  Po-d  and  Bradley 
at  Vvanftead  (twenty-eight  horary  minutes  eaft  from 
London)  Carthagena  is  W.  from  London  75  D  Yd  m 

InnoYS-  C,artba§ena  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake' 

other  effeY  Y  ™uSbt  away  in  money,  cannon,  and 
other  ejects,  the  value  or  60,000/.  fterlino-,  the  ficknefs 

amongft  his  men  obliged  him  to  return,  fooner  than  lie 

cie  igned  by  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  a  beginning  fettle- 

meni  in  Virginia  :  Ponti,  with  a  large  fquadron  a  Dri- 

vate  :  adventure,  anno  1699,  reduced  it  and  brouglYoff 

the  value  of  eight  millions  of  livres  :  admiral  Vernon 

with  a  very  large  fea  and  land  force  of  Great-Britain’ 

and 
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and  of  Britifh  North- America,  came  off  re  infetta^  anno 
1742. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  from  London  W.  3  H.  52  M.  or 
W.  Long,  58  D.  by  Pere  Feuille’s  obfervation  of  the 
occultation  of  a  fixed  flar  by  the  moon,  anno  1708,  and 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Halley  for  London.  From  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  river  of  Plate  on  the  eaft  ocean,  to  St.  Jago 
the  capital  of  Chili  on  the  wed:  ocean,  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  of  34  D.  fouth,  the  width  of  South- 
America  is  1 8  D.  in  longitude,  or  300  leagues  only. 

All  the  trade  from  Old-Spain  to  New  Spain  does  not 
employ  exceeding  fifty  fhips  (a  fmall  nurfery  for  navi- 
o-ation).  The  Spaniards  have  generally  a  fquadron  of 
king’s  fhips  at  Carthagena,  a  fmall  fquadron  at  Callao, 
the  barcadier  of  Lima ;  a  fhip  or  two  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
called  the  Barleventa  armada,  being  generally  one  fifty 
gun  fhip  and  one  fnow  ;  they  fet  out  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  of  Mexico,  in  December,  with  money  to  pay  the 
judges,  clergy,  and  troops  in  the  Havana,  St.  Domingo, 
Porto-Rico,  and  Comanas ;  a  private  .fhip  is  hired  to 
carry  the  pay  to  St.  Augufiine.  The  fhips  at  the  Ha¬ 
vana  are  only  occafional :  the  armada  does  not  touch 
at  Carthagena,  it  being  the  barcadier  of  St.  Fe,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Terra  Firma,  which  produces  much  gold. 

There  is  yearly  a  licence  from  4000  or  5000  ton  of 
dry  goods  to  be  ihipped  for  New-Spain  from  Cadiz,  an¬ 
nually,  but  alternately  by  the  Flota  for  La  Vera  Cruz, 
and  by  the  Galeons  for  Carthagena,  the  barcadier  of  St. 
Fe  or  Terra  Firma,  and  for  Porto-Bello  the  barcadier  for 
Panama  and  Peru.  The  indulto  or  duty  to  the  king 
upon  fhipped  and  regiflered  gold,  Silver,  cochineal,  &c.  is 
from  leven  to  fourteen  per  cent .  The  azogues  or  kings  [ 0 ] 

[0]  The  azogues  quick-filver  is  only  for  refining  the  Mexico  filver. 
Peru  produces  native  cinnabar,  the  ore  of  quick-filver  ;  the  quick-filver 
mines  of  Peru  were  difcovered  anno  i  567. 

Virgin  filver  is  fpungy  and  brittle,  being  fo  called  from  its  having 
no  mixture  of  alloy  or  impregnation,  but  in  the  ftate  in  which  the 
quick-filver  left  it.  Other  metals  with  the  denomination  virgin  (gold, 

quick- 


— 
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quickfilver  Ihips  have  licences  for  fome  dry  o-oods.  The 
galeons  from  Porto-Bello  may,  at  a  medium,  bring  home 
twenty-five  millions  pieces  of  eight,  the  flota  from  La 
Vera  Cruz  about  fixteen  millions,  befides  what  is  (hipped 
°ff  in  the  regifter  (hips.  N.  B.  The  council  of  ftate  in 
Holland,  anno  1 708,  made  a  report  that  Spain  brought 
from  the  W eft-indies,  during  the  courfe  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  about  twenty  millions  dollars  per  annum. 

The  regifter  (hips  are  all  upon  the  fame  footing} 
we  fhall  only  inftance  from  the  Canaries,  they  are  allow¬ 
ed  four  or  five  regifter  Ihips  of  about  1 50  tons  each,  viz. 
two  to  Havana,  one  to  Caraccas,  one  to  Campeche,  one 
to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba-;  to  carry  no  drygoods,  only  wines 
and  brandies  ;  may  bring  home  filver,  and  coarfe  goods, 
viz.  fugar,  hides,  lnuff,  &c.  but  no  cochineal,  indigo, 
Cfr.  are  generally  twelve  months  upon  the  voyage. 

-  *  I  ,  ' 

A  digreffm.  A  floor t  hijlory  of  the  South-Sea  company 

affairs . 

THIS  was  projected  by  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
prime  minifber  at  that  time,  to  induce  the  creditors  of 
the  government  to  be  eafy,  and  to  incorporate  their 
debts  into  a  joint-flock,  with  prolpeCl  of  great  profit : 
but  as  they  are  not  properly  a  Britifh  fettlement  in 
America,  I  am  obliged  to  annex  this  to  the  introductory 
article  of  Spanifh  fettlements.  i 

9;  Annas .  A  parcel  of  the  public  debts  and  defici¬ 
encies  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  South- Sea 
company,  being  in  all  10,000,000/.  flerling,  with  an 
annuity  of  fix  per  cent.  The  company  to  remain  for 
ever,  though  the  funds  appropriated  to  them  fhould  be 
redeemed  ♦,  their  limits  are,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  America, 
from  the  river  Oronoke  to  Cape -Horn  (Surinam  and 
Brazil  not  included)  and  from  thence  on  the  weft  coaft 

copper)  fignify  grains  or  lumps  of  natural  metal,  requiring  little  or  no 
refining. 
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of  America,  to  the  northernmoft  part  of  America  (all 
other  traders,  within  thefe  bounds,  to  forfeit  veffel  an 
cam-o)  to  go  and  return  by  the  fouth  capes  of  America, 
ancf  never  to  fail  above  300  leagues  weft  of  the  Arne- 
rican  continent.  N.  B.  This  feems  to  interfere  with  the 
limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company’s  exclufive  navigation, 
which,  by  charter,  is  to  the  weft  entrance  of  Magellan  s- 

ftrdits 

I  find  from  the  public  reports,  that  the  balance, 
or  neat  profit  of  the  South-fea  trade  for  ten  years  pie- 
cedino-,  anno  1734,  amounted  only  to  32,260/.  fterling. 
The  South-fea  company  was  only  a  cant  name.  1  heir 
whole  trade  and  bufinefs  was  only  the  affiento  for  4800 
negroes  per  annum,  and  an  annual  fhip  of  dry  gooes 
of  coo  tons,  whereof  the  king  of  Spain  had  one  quai- 
ter  of  the  profits,  and  the  crown  of  England  another 

^  The  Spaniards  have  no  Guinea  trade  of  their  own, 
and  but  little  navigation  from  Old-Spain  to  New  or 
America  Spain  •,  they  have  been  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  contraft  with  fome  European  maritime  power 
for  a  fupply  of  negro  flaves  :  in  King  James  the  fecond  s 
and  king  William’s  reigns,  they  contrafted  with  Don 
Nicolas  Porcio,  a  Spaniard  ;  his  agent  Don  Caihllo  refide 
jn  Jamaica,  and  was  knighted  by  king  W  llliam,  Sir 
James  Caftillo.  The  Portugueze  loft  by  their  contract  •, 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  Spain  was  to  pay  to  j.  or- 
tuo-al  600,006  crowns,  for  money  due  on  the  affiento 
contraft  and  otherways.  After  the  Portugueze,  tie 
French  had  the  contract,  but  never  furnilhed  the  num¬ 
bers  ftipulated.  Their  place  of  refrefhment  was  on  the 
N  W.  fide  of  Hifpanisla,  or  St.  Dommque,  as  the  *  tench 
-  call  it,  which  gave  them  a  further  footing  upon  that 
ifland  :  the  time  of  their  contraft  being  expired,  the 
Bntifh  South-Sea  company  had  the  contract  upon  the 
following  terms : 

The  contraft  was  for  thirty  years  from  May  1,  1713, 
and  upon  the  expiration  thereof  three  years  more  al  o>v- 
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ed  to  fettle  their  affairs  ;  the  South- Sea  company,  or  affi- 
entifts,  to  furnifh  annually  4S00  merchantable  negro 
flaves  of  both  fexes,  paying  to  the  king  of  Spain  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  pieces  of  eight  per  Have  in  lieu  of  all  - 
duties  upon  4000  of  that  number;  may  import,  if  they 
pleaie,  rnoie  than  the  ftipulateu  number,  the  overplus 
paying  only  half  that  duty  ;  may  carry  1200  of  thefe 
flaves  yearly  in  four  Flips  to  the  river  of  Plata,  for  the 
ufe  of  that  country,  and  of  the  country  of  Chili ;  may 
be  brought  into  any  port  of  New-Spain  where  are  Spa- 
nifh  royal  officers  ;  may  be  fold  for  any  price,  except¬ 
ing  upon  the  windward  coaft,  viz.  at  Comana,  Mara¬ 
caibo,  and  Sanda  Martha,  where  the  price  ffiall  not 
exceed  300  pieces  of  eight;  may  tranfport  the  flaves 
coafhways  from  Panama,  along  the  ffiore  of  the  South- 
fea,  in  fhips  of  about  400  tons ;  they  are  allowed  not 
exceeding  fix  Britifh  in  one  fadory  ;  may  have  in  each 
fadory  a  Judge  confervator,  a  Spaniard  of  their  own 
chufmg ;  the  affiento  fhips  not  to  be  detained  or  em¬ 
bargoed  upon  any  account ;  may  make  their  returns  in 
tne  company’s  fhips,  flota  or  galeons,  dutyfree;  may 
fearch  and  feize  any  veftels  trading  with  flaves  upon 
the  coaft ;  they  are  not  to  trade  in  any  other  merchan¬ 
dize  ;  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  crown  of 
Spain,  to  be  concerned  each  one  quarter  in  the  trade, 
and  to  fettle  accounts  once  in  five  years.  In  cafe  of  a 
war  the  affiento  lhall  be  fufpended,  and  eighteen 
montns^  allowed  to  carry  off  the  effeds.  Confiderino* 
the  Ioffes  which  former  affientiffs  have  fuftained,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  kind  of  trade,  the  king  of  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contrad,  allows  a  ffiip 
of  50 o  tons  yearly  with  dry  goods,  one  quarter  of  the 
clear  profit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  5  per  cent,  duty 
upon  the  other  three  quarters  ;  they  are  not  to  fell  their 
goods,  but  in  the  times  of  the  fairs  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  fiota  or  galeons ;  the  queen  or  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  was  alfo  to  have  one  quarter  of  the  neat  gain, 
but  tnis  was  afterwards  given  up  to  the  company. 
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The  South-Sea  company  afliento  agents  were  fettled 
JLTLc  at  Barbadoes  for  the  Caracoa, ,  an Ma¬ 
racaibo  bufinefi,  and  at  Jama.ca  for  ho  rtfl •  «f 
trade.  Jamaica  lies  the  moll  convenient  for  can  y in0  on 

thTheaSouth-Sea  company  have  tried  three  methods 
of  carrying  on  their  negro  bufinefi,  mz.  by  their  own 
fltios  bv  contrail  and  by  chance  purchafe  from  pn- 
vam  traders-,  this  laft  was  the  cheapeft :  anno  1721, 

6v  con  trailed  with  the  African  company  for  a  fupply 
of  ,600  negroes,  two  thirds  males,  fix  fevenths  to  be 
from  16  to  fo  fEt.  the  other  feventh  to  confift  equal 

.“S  fS  -  a!;.  .0..  fterling  pe,  preee  for 
Cold  roaft  Jackin,  and  Whidaw  negroes-,  18/.  xor. 
Sng  for  Angola  Haves.  For  feme  years  they  farmed 

in  Ne,wftspa!n  hre 

brakar  was  befieged  -,  I  lhail  not  in  this  place  mention 
the  feizures  in  the  beginning  of  this  prefent  war.  Mr. 
Ke'ene  for  feveral  years,  had  from  the  company  1500/. 
Kg  V  as  their  agent  at  the  court  of  Spam. 

The  court  of  Spain  made  a  demand  of  60,000  /.  fterling 
arifino-  moftly  from  a  different  way  01  reckoning  the 
dollars  payable  as  duty  >  the  South-Sea  company  reckon 
•'t  A2  fterlino-  per  dollar,  the  court  of  Spam  reckon 
;  *2  d  fterling  per  dollar  -,  the  reft  was  the  King 

of  Spain’s  quarter  of  the  neat  gains  of  the  annual 
fhip  the  Royal  Carolina.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Soiith- 
SeT  company  alledge  the  frequent  feizure  of  their 
effeds  •  the  refufals  of  licences  or  fchedulas  at  times, 
as  damages  to  be  taken  to  account  being  one  and  a  ha 

■*•**»»  d*m%s  •fft ' 

SStM’  the  delire  of  the  miniftry  of  that  time 
to  .greet!  to  pay  the  68.000/.  fte.lmg,  f-Mg, 
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longation  of  the  term  of  their  trade,  and  a  fpeedy  reim- 
burfement  of  the  one  and  half  million  damages. 

The  next  part  in  the  South-Sea 'company  hiftory,  is 
a  difmal,  and  for  many  ages  not  be  forgotten  tranf- 
adion,  a  bubble,  an  epidemical,  malignant,  and  mortal 
diftemper  of  bodies  politic-,  it  came  by  way  of  France, 
where  it  was  called  Miffiffippi,  with  us  it  was  called  South- 
Sea  ;  laying  afide  allegory,  it  is  a  notorius  inftance  of 
the  bad  conftitution  of  paper  effe&s,  I  mean  paper 
common  currency  and  transfers  ;  and  as  it  has  lome 
affinity  with  our  plantations  paper  currency,  I  hope  it 
may  be  of  political  ufe,  with  the  cotemporary  Miffiffip- 
pi  [p]  and  French  bank  hiftory  annexed  by  way  of  an- 

#  M  This  note  naturally  fhould  belong  to  the  tranfient  account  to  be 
given  of  the  French  colonies;  but  as  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  our  South- 
Sea  bubble,  a  fatal  imitation  of  Mr.  Law’s  projeft,  we  have  pre- 
vioufly  introduced  it  here ;  and  the  annexed  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France,  which  (linked  to  the  Miffiffippi  bubble)  pro¬ 
jected  paper-currency  for  France,  may  be  a  proper  warning  or  beacon 
to  our  America  paper-money  colonies. 

Never  was  fuch  a  barefaced  iniquitous  fcheme  endeavoured  to  be 
put  in  execution;  their  confidence  was  in  the  legiflative  power,  which 
they  imagined  could  do  any  thing,  though  inconfiilent  with  natural 
juftice.  The  fubjeCt  of  this  annotation,  will  remain  a  curious  incident 
in  hiftory  That  a  private  perfon,  Mr.  Law,  proje&or  of  the  Mif- 
f  ffippi  company  bubble  (this  name  appeared  too  chimerical ;  it  after¬ 
wards  afiumed,  and  ftill  retains  the  name  of  the  French  India  Com¬ 
pany)  fhould  fo  infatuate,  impofe  upon,  or  bubble,  in  a  moft  public 
manner,  the  politer  part  of  mankind  ;  future  ages  will  be  aftonilhed, 
Icarce  credit,  but  admire.  Fie  rofe  the  flock  of  a  chimerical  company 
from  fixty  to  feventy  per  cent,  difcount  (their  firft  flock  or  fubfcription 
was  fixty  millions  of  livres  in  ftate  bills,  or  national  debts  fettled  at 
fixty  or  feventy  per  cent,  difcount)  to  nineteen  hundred  per  cent. 

By  adding  to  this  fixty  million  fubfcription  in  ftate  bills  forty  mil¬ 
lions  more  money- fubfcription,  their  flock  became  one  hundred  mil, 
lions ;  and  by  the  king’s  afiigning  to  them  the  farm  upon  tobacco, 
which  then  was  farmed  at  four  millions,  with  the  farmer’s  profit  com¬ 
puted  to  three  millions  more,  made  feven  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors : 
this  gave  them  a  great  credit,  and  their  flock  rofe  much  above  par: 
next,  the  Eaft-lndia  and  China 'company  was  incorporated  with  it 
anno  1718,  and  actions  rofe  to  200  for  100  original.  By  feven  fuc- 
ceffive  fubfcriptions  of  fixty,  forty,  twenty-five,  twenty-five,  fifty,  fifty, 

notations  j 
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notations »  it  does  alfo  by  anticipation  take  off  J Tome 
paragraph,  which  mud  have  been  premifed 

fifty  millions,  it  became  in  all  300,000,000  livres  ^ 

llock.  Their  fund  or  government  annuity,  upon  which  they  were 

divide,  was  given  out  by  Mr.  Law  to  be  as  follows. 

The  farm,  and  its  neat  profits  of  tobacco 
Profits  in  the  India  trade 
Out  of  the  crown’s  general  revenue 
Out  of  the  five  great  farms  of  impofis 
Profits  (imaginary)  in  time  from  Miffiitippi 
Fifhery,  foie  traffic  of  bullion,  &c. 

Coinage 

1 31  millions 

better  than  forty-three  per  cent,  on  the  original  flock.  .  . 

"  In  September/,  7. 9.  fhe  fubferiptions  (as  above)  ate .m 
creafmg  their  ftock  were  at  ten  for  one,  and  thofe  fubfer  p >°ns  we  e 
neo-ociated  at  cent  per  cent,  that  is,  one  principal  fold  tor  tvventy ,  t 
fubferiptions  were  to  be  made  good  by  partial  payments  :  it  asjmany 
of  the  fubferibers  could  not  make  their  fubfequent  parts  of  pa)  me  i  , 
without  felling  out  their  former  (lock  ;  old  aftions  fell  »  7&=  t 
,00  (notwithftanding  this  precedent  warning,  our  South-Sea  bubW 
folit  upon  the  very  fame  rock)  but  by  enlarging  the  tunes  toi  tie 
fubfeription  payments,  and  the  intereft  of: their  loa”‘ 
ing  augmented,  llock  rofe  again  to  i  too  or  1300,  their  privileges  be 

company  gained  1*  jg- 

upon  the  feveral  additions,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  their  llock 

wns  lent  to  the  king  at  a  certain  intereft  ;  with  ”  [  f 

paid  off  or  reduced,  the  ftate  debts,  or  annuities  in  the  town-houie  ot 
PaHs/fr’om  four  to  three  per  cent,  intereft  ,  which  was  a  faving  of  about 

a ssaWKssi'  t=5£;H£s 

■  si -•  — « 

“  ™,‘  bw »  ~im.  i-  'Sigz'ssi 

and  Mr.  Law  became  a  Profugus :  to  keep  up  he  f 

long  as  it  could  be,  the  company  not  being  able  »  comg ^with  tn 
payment  of  the  900  million  livres  in  money  the  king  accepts  a 
ofyhis  ,00  millions  11.  res  in  original  affions  (an  origin. 
was  1000  livres;)  and  upon  tne  king  ana  cor  p  y  article 


/ 
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article  of  plantation  paper  currencies.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  fome  amufement  to  the  curious ;  hitherto  it  has  not 


ir1?rth=ir  aaion=;  ‘57  were  reduced  to  200  millions  of  aflions-  the 

fame,  and  it  was  refolded,  that  for  Three  years  fext  fo^  '  ^ 
dividend  per  annum,  lhould  be  aoo  livres  per  addon whirh^"?’  ^ 

P^aP  s  Sid  rzd  ^ 

in  bank  bills  to  be  burnt.  Notwithliandine  3all°thef  ^  h**  ^tl0ns* 

“fnot  ttobeoalr°PPed>  ^ 

a  flair  any  further.  °  ’  purpofe  to  profecute  this 

IOJ;1S  !FinS  ‘747’  the  French-I^ia  company’s  affions  are  at 

siS-i 

lauon,  ana  i  zo  millions  more  were  marlp  rn  n  ?  .... 

more,  and  foon  after  360  millions  more  being  in  ah  ,o’ o  m° iT  r 

JEriI1g  m  iviaicn,  IN.  b.  anno  1720,  bv  an  ed;.n  „  j  A 

gradually  to  be  lowered,  and  after  feme  mn„S’,  f ? -j “d  {,lver  wai 

|E~!S2!!l|lii 

king,  Mr.  Law procefded  to  mab*  Tf”'  for  the  profit.of  thei^ 
currency.  By  an  Edid  of  May  zi  1*7  20  Up0n  theirPaPer- 

duced  gradually  (the  Miffiffinn;  T  J-  3  n0tes  'yere  t0  re" 

the  fame  time  and  in  thr>  f  1  ^  'tn<^ia  company’s  adions,  were  ac 
their  ‘O’O0,° 

*°°°,  i-tes  Bank  notes  was  to  pJs  fcr  Jyto  iZs^  *  *' 

’d  'UCh  M  “mmlal  murmuring,  that  Mr.  Law  was  obi  3  toftve 

,  -  by 
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by  any.  writer  been  fet  in  a  flrong,  full,  and  compacted 
light. 

Mr.  John  Law,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  began 
his  plan  of  the  Miffiffippi  bubble  in  France,  anno  1717, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  conftituted  principal  direc¬ 
tor,  and  at  length  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  of 
France.  He  was  the  mod  noted  man  in  Europe  for  a 
gamefter  and  bubbler  *,  he  was  perfuaded  that  paper 
effects,  or  paper  currency,  and  transfers,  admitted  of  the 
greateft  latitude  for  public  cheat.  In  our  American 
colonies,  after  having  reduced  the  denomination  of  five 
fhillings  flerling  to  a  heavy  piece  of  eight,  and  from  this 
having  reduced  it  to  light  pieces  of  eight  fo  far  as  the 
cheat  could  go  •,  they  fell  into  a  paper- currency,  whofe  in- 
trinfic  value  being  nothing,  its  imaginary  value  admit¬ 
ted  of  any  reduction :  at  prefent  in  New-England,  by 
this  contrivance  and  management,  a  perfon  who  pays  an 
old  debt,  of  book,  note,  or  bond,  in  the  prefent  paper 
currency  \  pays  only  one  in  ten  or  two  fhillings  in  the 

pound. 

Impregnated  by  the  projection  or  Mr.  Law  (excufe 
the  metaphor)  a  national  bubble  began  to  be  hatched  in 
England  $  at  length,  the  end  of  January,  anno  17 19-20, 
the*Bank  and  South-Sea  Company  bid  handfomely  (that 
is  apparently)  great  fums  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Upon  one  another,  to  have  all  the  other  public  debts 
ingrafted  into  their  flocks  *,  the  South -Sea  Company 

O 


himfelf  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and 
thereby  confeffing  himfelf  a  moll;  eg  regions  cheat,  lo  appeafe 
the  people,  who  fufpeCted  frauds  in  the  India  Company  and  Bank,  the 
court  appointed  lham  commilTaries  to  infpeft  their  books  ;  they  foon 
made  a  favourable  report,  and  that  they  found  in  the  India  company 
a  fund  for  above  300  millions  livres  original  flock  ;  the  nation  were 
not  fatisfied,  it  ftill  remained  in  a  ferment  or  fret ;  Mr.  Law  was 
obliged  to  abfcond  May  29,  and  refign  his  great  office  of  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances;  and  the  feals  were  taken  from  M.  d’Argenfon 
his  accomplice,  May  31  ;  the  edift  oflafl  March  for  gradually  aoo- 
lifhing  a  gold  and  filvar  currency  was  revoked  ;  and  by  Oftober  fol¬ 
lowing,  Bank  notes  had  no  longer  a  currency  ;  nothing  was  taken  in 
payment  but  gold  and  filver  fpecies.  . 

Vo  l.  I.  G  ,  earned 
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carried  it  by  bribing  fome  of  the  legiflature,  and  feme  in 
the  adminiftration,  by  taking  up  great  quantities  of  ffcore 
for  their  ufe.  Mr.  Walpole,  doubtlefs,  had  a  feeling, 
but  fecret  and  cautious,  concern  in  this  affair  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  South-lea  bubble  came  near  its  crifis,  he 
fkreened  himfelf  by  being  made  pay-mailer  general  of 
the  land-forces  ;  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  May  27,  1720, 
being  made  firfl  commiffiorier  of  the  treafury  in  his 
room.  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  re-enter  himfelf,  as  firil 
commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  until  April,  1721,  the  dorm 
being  over;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  next  month  the 
parliament  allowed  the  South-Sea  Company  directors 
large  fums  out  of  their  forfeited  eflates,  the  parliament 
being  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walpole;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  by  the  direction  of 
our  prime  miniiler,  admiral  Norris  landed  Mf.  Law,  a 
fugitive  from  France,  in  England ;  (Mr.  Law,  at  that 
time,  was  in  cafh,  the  proper  bait  for  corruption)  he 
introduced  himfelf  by  buying  off  the  appeal  of  the 
relations,  and  producing  at  the  bar  of  the  King’s-bench, 
the  king’s  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Wilfon, 
Efq.  (Beau  Wilfon)  anno  1694  :  he  was  difcharged : 
but  his  arrival  in  England  being  canvaffed  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  his  infamous  bubble  in  France  being  much 
clamoured  againfl  by  the  populace  (Mr.  Walpole,  a  con- 
fummate  politician,  by  experience,  at  times  found  that 
the  vox  populi  was  the  fuprema  lex ;  witnefs  the  excife 
projection  upon  wines  and  tobacco)  his  addrefs,  his 
money,  the  countenance  of  the  court,  availed  nothing  ; 
he  went  off,  and  died  obfcurely  in  Germany;  may  this 
be  the  exit  of  all  notorious  cunning  leading  impoflors  in 
any  human  fociety  -or  government. 

The  Sou  th- Sea  propofals  were  accepted  by  the  houfe 
of  Commons  Feb.  1,  1719-20,  and  had  the  royal  affent 
April  4,  following.  They  were  allowed  to  ingraft  the 
irredeemable  long  and  fhort  annuities,  and  the  redeem- 
ables  of  five  and  of  four  per  cent .  per  annum  interefl  (the 
bank  and  EaflTndia  company  annuities,  or  flock,  not 
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iricluded)  to  the  value  of  30,954,000/.  fterling  by  pur- 
chafe  or  by  fubfcription  :  the  annual  payments  from 
the  government  upon  thefe  ingrafted  public  debts,  to  be 
continued  as  at  prefent,  until  anno  1727,  Midfummer, 
and  from  thence  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to  an  annuity 
of  four  per  cent ;  the  South-Sea  engage  to  circulate  one 
million  exchequer  bills  gratis,  and  to  pay  feven  millions 
pounds  fterling  to  the  government  for  this  liberty  and 
benefit  of  ingrafting  fo  much  of  the  public  debts  ;  the 
increafed  capital  ftock  to  be  divided  amongft  all  the 
proprietors.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  year  1719,  the  South- 
Sea  company  by  ad  of  parliament,  for  a  certain  fum 
to  the  public,  had  ingrafted  a  great  part  of  the  lottery 
anno  1710,  by  which,  and  by  this  great  ingraftment, 
added  to  their  original  ftock  of  10,000,000/.  fterling 
their  capital  became  37,802,483  /.  fterling  (about 
4,361,930/.  fterling  of  the  principal  which  they  were 
allowed  to  take  in,  by  purchafe  or  fubfcription  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  remained  as  before)  a  vaft  and  impoli¬ 
tic  capital. 

Next  Day  Feb.  2,  after  the  bill  palled  the  Commons, 
South-fea  ftock  rofe  to  150,  in  May  it  was  fold  at  375, 
all  July  (the  transfer  books  being  fhut)  it  fold  at  930 
to  1000.  In  Auguft  the  South-fea  bubble  began  to  lofe 
its  credit ;  and  the  diredors,  to  keep  up  the  cheat,  pub- 
lifhed,  that  thirty  per  cent,  cafh,  fhouid  be  the  half  year’s 
dividend  at  Chriftmas  next,  and  not  lefs  than  fifty  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  next  following  twelve  years. 
Auguft  r  7,  ftock  was  at  830,  Sept.  8,  at  550,  Sept.  29, 
at  150  •,  at  Michaelmas,  South-fea  bonds  were  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  difcount. 

At  this  time  all  the  flocks  (bank  ftock  in  July  rofe 
to  245,  but  it  foon  fell  again  to  its  intrinfic  value  130) 
and  many  fchemes  were  made  bubbles;  the  capitals  pro- 
pofed  by  the  feveral  projedors  and  bubblers  did  not 
amount  to  lefs  than  300  millions  fterling.  Moft  people 
negleded  their  other  bufmefs,  and  attended  fome  favourite 
Bubble,  and  John  Blunt  of  London,  the  arch-bubbler, 

G  2  was 
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was  ereded  a  baronet,  a  fcandal  to  that  honourable  order' 
of  knighthood. 

This  grand  national  cheat,  became  a  parliamentary 
enquiry.  In  the  report  of  the  fecret  committee,  forty 
members  ot  the  houle  of  Commons  were  charged  with, 
having  flock  taken  up  for  them  in  brokers  names  \  it 
was  found  that  the  directors  bought  flock  for  the  com¬ 
pany  at  very  high  rates,  while  they  were  clandeflinely 
felling  out  their  own  ;  that  the  diredors  had  lent  out 
by  collufion,  about  eleven  millions  of  the  company’s 
money,  with  none  or  not  fufficient  fecurity.  In  the 
houfe  of  Lords,  the  whole  of  it  was  called  a  villainous 
artifice  ^  and  it  was  refolved  in  parliament,  that  the 
diredors  fo  far  as  their  eflates  would  reach,  fhould  make 
good  the  Ioffes  the  company  had  fuflained  by  their  frau¬ 
dulent  management  ;  the  eflates  of  the  diredors,  deputy 
cafhier,  and  accountant  amounted  to  2,014, 12 3  /.  flerling 
properly  forfeited,  but  by  management  a  great  part 
of  it  was  remitted  to  them.  The  reliefs  allowed  by  par¬ 
liament  are  too  long  to  be  related  here  \  to  the  company 
was  forgiven  the  feven  millions  which  they  contraded 
to  pay  to  the  government,  upon  condition  of  two 
millions  of  their  capital  being  annihilated,  but  this  was 
ioon  after  reflored  to  them.  Anno  1722,  the  better  to 
difengage  themfelves  from  incumbrances,  they  fold  to 
the  bank  200,000  of  their  annuity,  which  is  four  millions 
principal. 

Several  government  debts  were  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
incorporated  into  one  joint-flock  of  annuities,  and  were 
called,  1  he  corporation  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  merchants  in  Great-Britain  trading  to  the  South- 
fea  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
fifhery.  As  Mr.  Law  borrowed  his  iham  name  of  Mifli- 
fippi  Company,  from  our  cant  name  of  South-Sea  Com¬ 
pany  ;  fo  we  copied  our  South- Sea  bubble  from  his 
Miffiffippi  bubble. 

Alter  a  further  ingraftment  of  all  the  public  debts 
ftne  Eafl-India  and  bank  government  debts  remained 
4  diflind 
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ditlindl  as  formerly)  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
South-fea bubble  being  fettled,  1723  June  24,  their  whole 
capital  was  found  to  be  33,802,483  /.  (without  including 
the  4000,000  /.  of  their  Hock  which  they  had  affigned 
to  the  bank)  the  parliament  converted  16,901,241  /.  one 
moiety  of  it  into  South- Sea  annuities,  the  other  half  to 
remain  a  joint-flock  in  trade. 

Anno  1733,  this  moiety  of  joint-flock  in  trade,  by 
fundry  government  payments  made  from  the  finking 
fund  [y],  became  14,651,103/.  at  Midfummer,  three 

[<d  The  finking  fund  was  a  projection  of  Mr.  Walpole’s,  a  con- 
fummate  politician,  efpecially  in  the  affair  of  finances ;  it  arifes  from 
public  favings  (the  funds  continuing  the  fame)  by  reducing  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debts  firft  to  five  per  cent,  anno  1717,  afterwards  to  four 
per  cent,  and  fome  (Eaft-India  company)  to  three  per  cent.  This  was 
not  iniquitous,  but  natural  juftice  ;  common  intereft  had  been  reduced, 
by  ad  of  parliament,  to  five  per  cent,  ever  fince  anno  1714.  It  was  left 
to  the  option  of  the  creditors  of  the  government  either  to  be  paid  off, 
or  to  accept  of  a  lower  intereft ;  they  accepted  of  a  lower  intereft : 
none  of  the  companies  or  incorporated  flocks  choofe  to  be  paid  off,  but 
make  intereft  that  the  finking  fund  may  not  be  applied  to  them  :  all 
the  national  debt  (navy  debt,  army  debentures,  and  the  like  excepted) 
confifts  in  the  flocks ;  thefeare  as  transferrable  as  is  common  cafh,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  cafh  in  cheft  bearing  intereft.  2.  When  paid 
off,  they  lofe  the  advance  which  the  part  paid  would  fell  at,  e.  g.  the 
Eaft  India  company  would  lofe  about  feventy,  the  Bank  about  forty 
per  cent,  on  any  part  off. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  finking  fund  is  upwards  of  1 ,200,000/.  and 
to  this  time,  anno  1 747,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  three  millions 
of  pounds,  whereof  about  twelve  millions  has  been  applied  to  redeem 
fo  much  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  remaining  twenty-two  millions 
has  prevented  our  running  twenty-two  millions  more  in  debt;  it  is  a 
help  at  hand  againft  any  extraordinary  exigency,  to  raile  part  oi  the 
fupply  (fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  war  anno  173  9,  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  one  million  yearly  to  the  fupply)  upon  emergencies  any  fum 
may  be  raifed  upon  annuities,  charged  on  the  finking  fund  for  a  time* 
until  further  fettled.  1 

Walpole’s  fcheme,  1 733,  of  an  excife  upon  wine  and  tobacco  would 
have  been  of  public  advantage,  but  it  was  prevented  taking  effett,  by 
the  ftrong  fears  of  the  populace,  left  it  fhould  introduce  a  general  ex¬ 
cife  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  (as  in  Holland)  as  well  as  upon  com¬ 
forts  and  extravagancies :  befides,  it  would  have  multiplied  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  creatures  of  the  court  and  miniftry. 


quarters 
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quarters  of  this  was  feparated,  by  the  name  of  new  joint- 
flock  of  South-fea  annuities ;  the  remaining  3,662,775 
continues  as  a  trading  or  capital  flock,  folely  chargeable 
with  all  the  company’s  debts,  and  not  to  divide  above 
four  per  cent,  per  annum ,  until  their  prefent  debts  are 
cleared  and  paid  off.  The  qualifications  in  their  prefent 
trading  flock  (in  the  former  flock  the  qualifications  were 
higher)  are  a  concern  at  leafl  of  5000/.  for  governor, 
4000/.  for  fub-governor,  3000/.  for  deputy- governor, 
2000  /.  for  a  director  :  at  a  general  meeting  a  500/.  con¬ 
cern  has  one  vote,  2000/.  has  two  votes,  3000/.  has 
three  votes,  5000  /.  has  four  votes  \  no  fingle  perfon  to 
have  more  than  four  votes  :  no  part  of  the  trading  flock 
to  be  redeemed,  until  the  new  joint-flock  of  annuities 
become  reduced  to  3,500,000  /.  No  new  bonds  to  be 
made,  but  at  the  direction  of  a  general  meeting. 

The  finking  fund  has  at  times  paid  off  to  the  old  and 
new  South-Sea  annuitants  about  6,5 00,000  /.  and  at  this 

time  the  governmentdebt  to  the  South-Seais  2  7,302,203/. 
viz.  flock  3,662,775  /.  old  annuities  13,651,100/.  new 
annuities,  9,988,328/.  At  prefent,  fpring  1747,  the 
price  of  South-Sea  flock  is  103  ;  Eafl-India  company 
flocK  being  177*  Here  we  may  en  pajfant  obferve  the 
great  difference  of  credit  and  interefl  in  the  affedions  of 
the  people,  in  relation  to  a  tory,  jacobite,  and  popifh  ad- 
111  in  iflrati  on  ;  and  to  a  whig  (excufe  the  cant  name)  revo¬ 
lution,  and  true  proteflant  miniflry  :  in  the  tory  admi- 

1  he  flocks,  or  government  debts,  continued  ;  and  the  church-lands 
in  lay  pofTeffion,  are  infallible  preventives  againfl  popery  and  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  civil  government. 

Our  bad  adminiilration  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  time,  after  a  fuc- 
cekful  war  carriea  on  for  many  years  by  a  former  good  admiflration, 
inftead  of  procuring  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  conceded  to  the 
following  diiadvantageous  articles  with  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
anno  1713.  i.  An  entailed  charge  of  maintaining  large  garrifons  ip. 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  2.  The  precarious  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
by  tweir  friends  the  French.  3.-  The  Affiento  of  Negroes,  which  had 
proved  a  lofing  bagain  to  all  former  contradors.  And  4.  A  iham  re¬ 
nunciation  to  the  crown  France. 

niflration. 
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niftration,  in  the  four  laft  years  of  queen  Anne,  South- 
Sea  ftock,  though  bearing  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent,  told 
at  a  difeount  exceeding  twenty  per  cent \  at  prefent,  thoug 
the  intereft  or  annuity  is  reduced  to  four  per  cent .  it  ieils 
at  a  confiderable  advance  per  cent. 

I  muft  here  infert  (I  cannot  find  a  place  more  proper) 
two  affairs,  not  of  property,  but  of  indulgences,  and  fo- 
lemnly  ftipulated  conceffions  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
to  the  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain,  and  more  particularly  in 
favour  of  our  fettlements  in  North- America,  viz.  log¬ 
wood  from  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  and 
fait  from  the  Spanifh  ifiand  of  I  ortuga. 

The  cutting  and  carrying  of  logwood,  formerly  from 
the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  latterly  from  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  to  Great-Britain  and  fun- 
dry  European  markets,  has  been  for  fome  time  a  branch 
of  the  Britifh  America  trade,  but  more  efpecially  of  New- 
England.  This  logwood  bufinefs  has  been  carried  on 
for  about  eighty  years,  ever  fince  anno  1667,  by  a  fort 
of  indulgence-,  this  indulgence  was  confirmed,  anno 
1 670,  by  the  American  treaty  with  Spain,  viz.  d  he  Eng- 
lifh  to  remain  in  the  occupancy  of  all  territories  and  in¬ 
dulgences  of  which  they  were  then  in  poffeffion. 

Anno  1716,  the  Spanilh  ambaifador  at  the  court  or 
Great-Britain  entered  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  coun¬ 
cil,  againft  the  Englilh  fubjefts  cutters  of  logwood  in  the 
bays  of  Campeachy, £s?t.  This  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations  they  made  report,  that  6  by 
u  the  American  treaty  anno  1670,  there  was  confirmed 
“  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  a  right  to  the  Laguna  d* 
« ‘ ferminos  (bay  of  Campeachy)  and  parts  adjacent  in  the 
66  province  of  Jucatan  thefe  places,  at  the  time  of  the 
«  treaty,  and  fome  years  before,  being  actually  in  pol- 
«  feffion  of  the  Britifh  fubjeds  through  right  of  lufferance 
or  indulgence.”  This  fame  right  or  liberty  is  abfo- 
!  lutely  granted  and  confirmed  by  tfte  treaty  of  Utrecht 

I"1^*  G  4  Notwith- 


Notwithftandlng  this  reprefentation,  and  without  al¬ 
lowing  fufficient  time  for  the  logwood  cutters  to  with¬ 
draw  ( if  the  court  of  Great-Britain  had  judged  it  proper) 
the  Spaniard  from  the  Tobafco,  drove  them  off;  it  has 
never,  fince  been  ufed  by  the  Britifh. 

This  bay  lies  on  the  weft  ftde  of  the  promontory  or  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jucatan  .  Campeachy  is  a  good  town,  large  as 
Newport  of  Rhode-Bland,  built  with  a  white  free  ftone  ; 
it  ftands  on  the  fea.  This  port  or  branch  of  the  Affiento 
was  farmed  out  by  the  South-Sea  diredors  to  Blockwood 
and  Cathcart,  at  forty  pieces  of  eight  for  every  negro 
flave  they  imported  ;  they  fent  four  or  five  ihips  of  about 
300  tons  each  per  annum,  with  a  few  negroes  for  a 
blind  5  their  profit  being  from  dry  goods,  which  they 
fold,  by  the  connivance  of  the  royal  officers  bribed,  at 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  their  chief  returns  were  in  log¬ 
wood  bought  from  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  to  London 
and  Holland  j  they  alfo  carried  off  fome  drugs,  viz. 
Gum.  Elemi ,  Rad.  Contrayerva ,  Rad.  Sarfaparil \  Sic. 
That  year  in  which  this  logwood-bay  was  cut  off,  anno 

1717,  were  imported  into  the  port  of  London  5863  tons 
of  logwood. 

Since  our  people  have  been  diflodged  from  the  bay  of 
Campeachey  they  followed  the  fame  bufinefs  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jucatan  ;  their  die- wood 
is  not  fo  good,  and  the  mouths  of  their  rivers  (Old  and 
New-river)  are  more  (hallow.  Becaufe  of  the  prefent 
war  with  Spain,  this  trade  for  foine  years  has  almoft 
been  difcontinued. 


Logwood  is  their  currency  or  medium  at  5  l.  per  ton 
denomination. 

From  this  logwood  cutting  maroon  life,  there  is  a 
fmall  incidental  political  advantage  ;  as  the  logwood- 
cutters  called  bay-men,  live  a  maroon,  licentious,  lawlefs 
life,  it  becomes  in  times  of  peace  a  receptacle  for,  and 

diverts,  fome  failors  and  others  from  the  more  wicked  life 
of  pirating. 
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A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  bay  of  Honduras  are  a 
imall  tribe  of  Indians,  the  good  friends  and  allies  of  the 
bay  men,  and  Spaniard  haters :  that  is,  they  affed  the 
Englifh  more  than  they  do  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
reckon  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  as  their  pation  and 
protedor  :  our  trade  with  them  is  of  no  confequence, 
being  only  fome  tortoife-fhell,  wild  cocoa,  and  far- 
iaparille. 

The  iiland  of  Ratan  lies  about  eight  leagues  from  the 
Mulkitoe-fhore,  and  about  150  leagues  W.  by  S.  from 
jamaica*,  here  we  have  lately  fixed  a  garrifon,  and 
ftation-lhips,  but  cui  bono  I  cannot  fay. 

'  >  .  •• 

The  privilege  of  making  and  carrying  fait  from  the 
ifland  of  Salt  Tortugas,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  near 
the  Comanas  or  windward  part  of  the  Spanifh  coaft,  was 
exprefly  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  the  King  of  Great- 
i  Britain,  at  Madrid,  Dec.  14,  anno  1716.  “  Whereas 

cc  notwithftanding  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce, 
«c  which  were  concluded  at  Utrecht,  July  13?  an<^ 
cc  Dec.  9,  1713?  there  ftill  remained  fome  mifunder- 
cc  (landings  concerning  the  trade  of  the  two  nations,  and 
“  the  courfe  of  it.  Article  3.  Morever  his  Catholic 
“  Majefty  permits  the  faid  fubjeds  of  Great-Britain  to 
«  gather  fait  in  the  iiland  of  Tortuga,  in  the  gulph  of 
“  Mexico  5  they  having  enjoyed  that  privilege  in  the 
<c  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  without  hindrance  or  inter- 
ruption.” 

Notwithftanding  this  plain  ftipulation,  anno  1 73 
in  the  fpring,  a  Britifh  plantation’s  fait- fleet,  under  con¬ 
voy  of  a  20  gun  Britifh  man  of  war,  as  they  came  to 
j  fail  from  Tortugas,  were  attacked  by  two  large  Spanilh 
men  of  war  from  the  Margaritas,  and  four  of  the  fleet 
were  carried  off  j  hitherto  no  recompence  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

In  times  of  peace,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dry  cod-fifhery, 

are  imported  in  Maffachufetts-Bay,  communibus  annis , 
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1200  tons  Tortugas  fait ;  and  about  as  much  more  from 
other  ports,  viz.  The  Ifle  of  May,  or  Cape  de  Verde 
iflands,  Exeuma  or  Bahamas,  St.  Martins  or  Rochelle, 
Lifbon,  Ivica,  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  &c. 

The  reafon  why  New-Englancl  dry  cod  is  frequently 
fait- burnt,  is  from  the  ufe  of  Tortuga  and  ifle  of  May 
fait,  which  are  too  hot.  In  Newfoundland  they  gene¬ 
rally  ufe  Liibon  and  French  fait. 

^  By  late  afls  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  fait  is  allowed 
to  be  imported  dire&ly  from  any  part  of  Europe,  to  the 
colonies  of  New-York  and  Penfylvania ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fait  may  be  imported  into  New-England  and 
Newfoundland,  by  an  ad  made  15  Car.  II,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  trade. 

II.  French  difcoveries  and  fet dements. 

TH  E  French  American  colonies  may  be  diftinguifhed 
into  their  north  continent  America  fettlements,  and 
thofe  of  the  Well- India  iflands,  Cayenne,  near  the  coaif 
of  Guiana  or  Surinam  included.  Their  iflands  do  not 
fall  within  the  compafs  of  our  defign  ;  and  having  only 
tranfiently  vifited  them  without  any  view  of  enquiry, 
my  fixed  refolution  is  not  to  borrow  or  tranfcrioe 
from  common  authors  [r]  ;  therefore  the  reader  may 
excufe  my  laying  them  afide. 

The  continent  French  fettlements,  I  divide  into  Ca¬ 
nada  or  New-France,  and  Mifliffippi  or  Louifiana :  fome 
French  writers,  mention  a  French  province  called  Ha 
noife,  inhabited  by  above  16,000  whites,  above  half 
way  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mifiiflippi,  and 
Quebec  in  Canada ;  this  is  only  an  imaginary  or  roman¬ 
tic  colony;  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  leaving  it  to  the  pro- 
fefled  writers  of  novels. 

f]  No  perfon  can  trace  me  as  a  plagiary ;  my  own  obfervations, 
hints  from  correfpondents  and  well-approved  authors,  and  from  pub¬ 
lic  records,  are  the  materials  of  this  effay. 
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1.  Canada.  The  original  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
feme  fay,  it  was  named  from  Monfieur  Cane,  who  early 
failed  into  that  river  :  if  fo,  O  caprice  !  why  Ihould  fo 
oblcure  a  man  (his  voyage  is  not  mentioned  in  hi.tory) 
give  name  to  New-France,  as  it  is  called? 

Verazani,  a  Florentine  in  the  king  of  France  s  fervice 
(Francis  1.  was  an  aftive  prince)  coafted  along  the  eait 
fide  of  North-America,  and  went  alhore  in  leveral  places; 
according  to  the  humour  of  thofe  times,  took  a  nominal 
poffefiion  for  France,  from  37  D.  the  mouth  of 
Chefepeak-Bay,  to  50  D.  N.  lat.  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  fo  called,  becaufe  firft  diicovered  upon 
that  faint’s  day  -,  he  failed  up  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 
Two  (hips  from  England  failed  up  that  river,  anno  1  527. 

T  Cartier,  a  native. of  St.  Malo,  made  two  voyages  to 
this  river  anno  1534  and  1535,  he  proceeded  fo  tar  as 
Montreal,  and  called  the  country  New- trance.  Anno 
1  r 42  Roberval  from  Rochelle  carried  thither,  a  few  peo- 
pfe  to  fettle;  they  did  not  continue  their  fettlements. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  French 
and  Spaniards  difputed  fettlements  upon  the  coaft  of 
Florida.  Secretary  Waliingham  of  England,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  an  opening  fouth  of  Newfoundland,  fitted 
out  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  •,  he  failed  up  St.  Laurence 
river,  and  took  poffefiion  for  the  crown  of  England 
Anno  1604,  Henry  IV  ft]  of  France  made  further  dii- 
coveries  in  L’Acadie,  now  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  in  Canada 
orNew-France  he  planted  a  colony  which  fcbfifts  to  tins 
day  ;  may  it  not  fubfift  long ;  it  is  a  nufance  to  our  North- 

r,]  Henry  IV  was  the  firft  of  the  French  kings,  who,  to  any  pur- 
pofeJ  encouraged  trade  and  manufactures.  After  him,  tor  ionic  time 
l  the  "reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Coibert  (of  Scots  « tract,™)  iecretary 
of  Hate  in  France,  was  a  great  patron  and  promoter  of '  the  lam  , 
alfo  of  all  polite  learning,  ««.  The  Academy  of  fc.ences  for  all  parts 
of  natural  hiftory,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mechanics,  ana.tomy,  cl 
miftry,  and  botany  ;  the  French  Academy,  for  the  french  language 
and  other  parts  of  the  Belles-lettres;  the  academy  for  mfcnptions  and 
medals  j  the  academy  for  architecture,  painting,  an  cu  pture^^^ 
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America  fettlements  ;  delenda  eft  Carthago.  Anno  1 608 
Quebec  [/]  on  an  ifthmus  on  the  river  St.  Laurence  be¬ 
gan  to  be  fettled,  and  is  now  increaled  to  about  7000 
people  of  all  colours,  fexes,  and  ages  ;  it  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor-general,  intendant,  and  fupreme  council- 
tide  flows  about  eighteen  feet.  * 

Canada  is  no  otherways  a  company,  only  for  the  Ca- 
flor  or  Beaver  fur-trade  ;  as  they  have  no  fettlements 
but  upon  rivers  and  creeks,  by  giving  feme  delineation 
of  thefe,  we  defcnbe  that  country.  The  gulph  of  St 
Laurence,  from  Cape  Raze  of  Newfoundland,  the  Cape 
Rofier  in  50  D.  3o  M.  N.  lat.  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Laurence  (here  the  river  is  about  thirty  leagues  wide i 
about  eighty-eight  leagues  ;  in  this  gulph  are  the  iflands 
of  Cape-Breton  [a],  Anticofti,  St.  Johns,  Madalene,  and 
fome  other  fmall  iflands,  given  to  the  French  by  the  in- 
ftmous  treaty  of  U trecht  1713.  From  Cape  Rofier  to 
Tadoufac,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  are  eiofitv 
leagues  bad  navigation.  Tadoufac  is  no  town,  but  a  <mod 
harbour  for  large  fhips,  navigable  for  lhips  twentydive 
miles;  has  a  water  communication  by  the  river  Se<many 
£*.  with  Hudfon’s-Bay.  From  Tadoufac  to  Quebec 
are  thirty  leagues,  from  Quebec  to  Les  Trois  Rrneres 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  thirty  leagues ;  this  was 
the  firft  French  fettlement,  it  abounds  with  iron  ore,  is 


n,Ll,3  fb  n  «e  Ind,tr  A!Son<Jum  language,  iignifies  a  ftrait, 
Queuec  from  De  Hayes  obfervations,  anno  1686,  lies  in  46  H.  (! 

M.  N.  lat.  and  W.  from  Pans  72  D.  30  M.  (Paris  is  E.  from  Lon- 
on  2  D.  30  M.  circiter)  is  70  D.  W.  from  London;  variation  1  c  D. 
30  M.  anno  1 649,  it  was  1 6  D.  W.  ^ 

[*]  Cape-Breton  is  a  late  acquifition,  or  New-England  conqueft 

romrt  e  /enc  \  i£  Perrnanent,  but  without  any  extraordinary 
garnfon  charge  f  Jt  ftretches  from  45  D.  to  47  D.  5  M.  N.  lat. 
ieparated  from  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  gut  of  Canfo,  five  leagues  long, 

°w  ^ague  t°a,d-  CaPe'Ereton  ifland  lies  in  length  from  N.  E. 
to  b.  W  icarce  fifty  leagues,  its  greateft  breadth  eaft  and  weft  about 
thirty-three  leagues.  Louifbourg,  formerly  called  Englilh  harbour,  is 
a  gOD  port  an  i  rong  fortrefs :  as  this  formerly  belonged  to  Nova 
bcotia,  we  fhall  refer  any  further  account  of  it  to  that  fedion. 
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the  refidence  of  a  fub* governor  ;  this  government  (there 
are  three  governments  in  Canada)  extends  twelve  miles 
up  the  great  river,  and  twelve  miles  down  the  liver  . 
the  tide  does  not  flow  much  higher  ;  from  Les  I  rois 
Rivieres  to  Montreal,  the  feat  of  the  next  fub-governor, 
are  thirty  leagues. 

From  Cape  Rofler,  along  the  fouth  fide  of  St.  .Lau¬ 
rence  to  Montreal,  is  an  almoft  continued  chain  of  hills 
or  mountains,  and  the  runs  of  water  fhort  and  rapid,  it 
is  fcarce  habitable.  A  little  above  Montreal,  the  two  ri¬ 
vers  of  Outauawas  (comes  from  a  country  N.  W.  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  large  and  powerful  Indian  nation)  and  Cataraqui 
meet :  Cataraqui  river  comes  about  fifty  leagues  S.  W. 
from  the  lake  of  the  fame  name  ;  from  fort  Frontenac,  at 
the  head  of  this  river  by  water-carriage  to  Montreal,  are 
four  days  travel,  but  from  Montreal  to  fort  Frontenac 
are  ten  or  more  days  travel,  becaufe  of  many  carrying- 
places  at  feveral  cataradts  called  falls  or  fauts. 

The  communicating  five  great  lakes  of  Canada,  viz. 
Cataraqui  or  Ontario,  Erie,  Ilenois,  Hurons,  and  Upper 
lake  may  be  called  inland  feas,  lying  from  39  D.  to  51 
D.  N.  Lat.  The  fmallefl  Ontario  is  about  eighty  leagues 
lon^,  thirty- five  leagues  wide  ;  the  lake  Superieure  is  200 
leagues  long,  it  is  larger  than  the  Cafpian-fea.  They  do 
not  freeze  over  ;  fnow  does  not  lie  long  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  them;  their  foft  mellow  circum-ambient 
vapour  mollifies  the  air;  the  Indians  fay,  that  in  hot 
weather  the  wind  blows  from  tne  lake,  and  in  cold,  wea¬ 
ther  into  the  lake,  as  do  the  land  and  fea-breezes  in  the 

Weft-Indies  within  the  tropics. 

All  the  French  colonies  are  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 

council  of  the  navy  of  France,  and  of  one  of  the  four 

fecretaries  of  France,  called  fecretary  for  the  Marine  and 

Plantations ;  at  prefent,  anno  1 747,  M.  Maurepas.  1  he 

French  Kino-’s  charge  per  annum  for  Canada  is  about 

|  200,000  crowns  ;  but  the  high  duty  upon  fait  fent  from 

France,  and  the  duty  upon  furs  and  fldns  fent  from  Canada 

to 
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to  France,  overbalances  this  charge.  The  king’s  bills 
of  exchange  upon  the  treafury  are  paid  at  fifteen  days 
light ;  the  caftor  billsmpon  the  company  are  paid  at  three 
months  fight.  Their  currency  is  the  fame  as  in  France, 
being  twenty-five  per  cent .  better  than  that  of  the  french 
Weft-India  ifiands. 

By  information  from  capt.  La  Rondde  and  lieut.  de 
Ramfay,  envoys  from  the  governor- general  of  Canada,’ 
concerning  the  French  inftigating  and  furnifhing  our  ene¬ 
my  Indians  with  war  ammunition,  anno  1729,  there 
failed  from  Quebec  nineteen  vefiels  for  the  ocean  *  built 
in  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  fix  vefiels  fit  for  the  ocean. 
N.  B.  Up  the  river  to  the  fouthward,  is  good  fhip-tim- 
ber  ;  lately  they  have  built  two  or  three  men  of  war  for 
France. 

The  feafon  of  navigation  in  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
are  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  for  the  fiore- 
fiiips  and  caftor-company  Ihips.  Ships  have  failed 
from  Quebec  to  Rochelle  in  1 8  days.  Befides  pelterie 
they  fend  to  France  a  fmall  matter  of  lumber,  timber, 
Haves,  tar,  tobacco.  Ships  from  France  bring  wines, 
brandies,  and  dry  goods,  and  fail  with  flour,  peafe, 
and^  pork  to  the  Weft-Xndia  ifiands ;  and  from  thence 
home  to  France  with  fugars,  &c.  In  Canada  from  the 
fetting  in  of  the  froft  until  fummer,  no  news  from  France 
and  other  foreign  parts,  excepting  what  is  conveyed  to 
them  by  way  of  Albany  :  many  of  the  French  furs  are 
ciandeftinely  carried  to  Albany  ;  this  is  the  reafon,  why 
our  Dutch  iubjedts  there  are  averfe  to  a  war  with  the 
Canada  French,,  and  their  Indians.  At  Ofwego,  the 
mouth  of  Onondaguas  river  upon  the  eaft-fide  of  lake 
Ontario,  there  is  a  trading  fair  from  Albany  all  fummer; 
Indians  of  above  twenty  different  nations  refort  thither, 
from  South-Carolina  in  N.  lat.  32  D.  to  the  bottom  of 
Hudfon’s-Bay  inN.  lat  51  D.  Therefore  there  certainly 
is  a  good  water  communication  inland,  in  all  that  extent, 
and  confequently  a  vafl  Indian  fkin  and  fur-trade ;  furs  are 

more 
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more  plenty  to  the  fouthward,  but  not  of  fo  goodaflaple, 
as  to  the  northward. 

Canada  is  fettled  only,  near  the  rivers  and  creeks  ;  they 
fow  no  winter-grain.  The  produce  ot  the  country  is 
not  much  more  than  is  requifite  for  their  own  iubliLt- 
ence:  the  quality  of  their  iummer-wheat  is  fuch,^  that 
a  baker  gives  381b.  wt.  fine  bread,  for  a  bufhel  of  wheat: 
apples  °row  well;  pears,  plumbs,  and  chernes  not  plen¬ 
ty ;  peaches  will  fcarce  do:  they  kill  their  If  01  e  oi  poul¬ 
try  when  the  frofts  fet  in,  and  keep  them  frozen  in  their 
o-arrets  during  the  winter  feafon,  which  laves  grain,  their 

They  have  only  three  towns  of  any  confideration,  viz, 
Quebec,  the  metropolis  and  refidence  of  the  governor- 
c^neral  of  Canada  or  New-France  ;  it  is  their  principal 
fortrefs  ;  the  Cathedral  is  their  only  parilh  church;  in  the 
lower  town  there  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  ;  heie  aie  iv.o  con¬ 
vents  (Jefuits  and  Recolefts)  of  men,  and  thiee  convents 
of  women,  or  nunneries.  Montreal  more  pleaiantiy 
fituated,  the  refidence  of  a  deputy-governor,  fixty 
leagues  above  Quebec  upon  the  ihme  river,  is  near  as 
populous  as  Quebec,  but  not  fo  well  fortified.  Les 
Trois  Rivieres,  a  fmall  town  and  trifling  foi tification, 
lies  midway  upon  the  river,  between  thele  two ;  it  is  the 

feat  of  the  third  government. 

The  country  is  divided  into  about  eignty  diiiiiu.s, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  our  New-England  townfhips 
(the  New-England  townfhips,  in  Old-England  would 
be  called  country  parifhes,  and  their  feveral  precinfts, 

chapels  of  eafe.)  _  ,  1  . 

All  their  militia,  or  fencible  men,  capable  or  mai  cu¬ 
ing,  at  this  writing,  anno  1747?  do  not  exceed  12,000 
i  men,  with  about  1000  regular  troops  independent  manne 
companies,  and  about  1000  Indians  that  may  be  per- 
fuaded  to  march. 

Befides  the  three  towns,  or  firong  places,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are,  1.  Crown-Point  as  above,  a  late  in- 

trufion  upon  the  iurifdidtion  of  New- Yorks  laft  year  it 
*  J  ,  was 
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was  propofed  to  reclaim  it  by  force,  but  the  proje&ion 
feems  to  vanifh.  2.  Fort  Chamblais,  a  confiderable 
fort  or  pafs  from  the  Englifh  fettlements  to  the  upper 
French  fettlements  in  Canada.  3.  Fort  Sorrel,  where 
the  river  Chamblais,  the  difeharge  of  lake  Champlain, 
enters  the  river  of  Canada  or  St.  Laurence,  an  infigni- 
ficant  fort.  4.  Fort  Frontenac,  where  The  difeharge  of 
lake  Ontario,  and  the  other  great  inland  lakes,  forms 
*  the  Cataraqui  branch  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  5.  Fort 
Denonville  near  Niagara  Falls  (governor  Vaudrueil  had 
it  accurately  examined  ;  it  was  twenty-fix  fathom  per¬ 
pendicular)  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  6.  La 
Trouette  at  Les  Detroits,  between  the  lakes  Erie  and 
Hurons.  N.  B.  Thefe  three  lad;  mentioned  forts,  have 
bread  and  peafe  from  Montreal,  but  no  other  pro- 
vifions. 

Befides  thefe,  by  way  of  ofeentation,  we  find  in  the 
French  maps  of  Canada  and  Miffiffippi,  many  forts 
marked  out :  Thefe  are  only  extempore  ftockades  or 
block-houfes  made  for  a  fhort  time  of  refidence  in  their 
travelling  trade  with  the  Indians ;  fome  French  Indian 
traders  when  they  let  out,  obtain  (a  certain  perquifite) 
from  the  governor  an  efcorte  of  a  ferjeant  and  a  few 
private  foldiers  for  protection  againd:  any  Indian  in- 
fults. 

There  is  an  annual  patrole  of  this  nature  from  Que¬ 
bec  in  Canada  to  fort  Orleanfe,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Miffidippg  it  is  about  6 00  leagues  travel  with  its  detours 
of  rivers  and  carrying-places  ;  the  diredt  diflance  or  dif¬ 
ference  in  latitude  falls  diort  of  400  leagues  :  this  long 
route  is  not  attended  with  fuch  difficulties  and  hardfhips 
as  is  commonly  imagined  •,  there  is  a  river  falls  into 
the  fouth  fide  of  lake  Erie,  which  leads  to  a  carrying- 
place  to  the  river  Ohio,  a  branch  of  the  river  Miffif- 
lippi ;  the  Indians  hereabouts  are,  by  the  French,  called 
Miamis. 

The  French,  in  their  Wed:-India  or  America  fettle¬ 
ments,  have  four  governor-generals,  the  fmall  fettle- 

ment 
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ment  at  Cayenne  in  Guiana  not  included,  i.  The  go¬ 
vernor-general  of  Canada,  in  his  commiffion,  is  ltyled 
crovemor  and  lieutenant-general  of  French  North- 
America  ;  he  has  under  his  direction  the  governments 
of  Quebec,  Les  Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal,  with  the 
commandants  of  the  feveral  out-forts  already  mentioned. 
2  The  crovernor-general  of  Louifiana  or  Mimflippi; 
his  refide°nce  is  at  Orleans  upon  the  river  Mifliffippi  i 
the  other  government  upon  the  river  Mobile,  or  Mo- 
ville,  is  under  his  direftion  ;  the  diftance  is  about  forty 
leagues.  3.  The  governor-general  of  the  [w]  French 


IV]  The  prefent  conftitution  of  the  Weft-India  French  governments 
is  a  governor- general,  and  intendant,  who  is  the, r  ch.ef  judge  m 
all  affairs,  and  a  check  upon  the  general,  and  a  fupreme  council;  un¬ 
der  their  direftion  are  feveral  fmall  governments,  departments,  or  com- 
manderies,  but  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  fub-governor,  or 
lieut.  du  Roy,  or  commanda'nt ;  and  thefe  diftrifts  are  dw,ded  into 
parilhes  under  the  command  of  a  kind  of  militia  officer  and  Iheriff 

Ca  U n der ^t h e ' governor^gene  r  al  of  the  French  Caribbee-iflands  are  the 
governments  of  Martinique  (this  is  divided  into  three,  Fort 

loyal,  St.  Pierre,  and  La  Trinitd)  Guadeloupe  (including  the  con, - 
mandaries  of  the  Grand  Terre,  and  of  the  Les  Saints)  Mar, galante 
Grenades  (including  the  commandanes  of  the  Grenadillas)  upon  the 
death  of  the  governor-general,  or  in  his  abfence,  the  governor  of  the 
Grenades  commands  in  chief;  as  happened  anno  1717,  when  Les 
Habitants  or  planters,  by  an  infurreftion  feized  their  governor-general 
Le  Marquis  de  Varennes,  and  the  intendant,  and  lent  them  home  pri- 
foners,  with  a  procefs  again!!  them.  In  the  t  rench  Caribbee-, (lands, 
in  time  of  peace,  are  kept  three  companies  of  Swifs,  of  100  men  per 
company,  ten  companies  of  French  independant  marines,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifty7 men  each  The  prefent  governor-general  is - who  lately 


mg  mty  men  eaoi.  me  —  p - j  - 

fuperfeded  Le  Marquis  de  Champigny;  the  intendant  is  D e  la  Lroix. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  a  neutral  iilandi  the  property  and  junfd.aion  of  it 
has  not  been  fettled  by  any  treaty  j  it  is  frequented  by  fome  French 
marooners.  Fort-Royal  in  Martinique  (from  P.  Feuille)  N.  lat.  14. 
D.  43  M.  W.  from  Paris  63  D.  22  M.  anno  1704,  variation  6  1L 
10  M.  E.  increafing  about  a  degree  in  ten  years  ;  a  pendulum  that 
vibrates  feconds  in  Martinique,  is  in  length  three  feet,  fix  and  halt 
lines,  French  meafure.  N.  B.  Such  pendulums  increafe  in  length  in 
fome  proportion  or  regularity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but 
hitherto  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  table  ;  at  Pans  its  length,  as  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Academy  Royal  of  Sciences^  is  three  eet,  ei0  anu 

half  lines.  «'  ~ 

Vol.  I.  '  H  Caribbee- 
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Caribbee-iflands,  or  Les  Ifles  au  Vent ;  his  refidence  is  at 
the  ifland  Martinique.  4.  The  governor-general  of  St. 
Domingue  [ x ]  (Hifpaniola  is  fo  called  by  the  French) 
or  Les  Ifles  fous  le  Vent  j  his  refidence  is  at  Leogane  5 
the  middlemofl:  of  their  fettlements  in  N.  Lat.  18  D. 
40  M. 

In  the  dominions  of  Canada,  Quebec  is  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  place  of  greatefl:  itrength[jJ  3  when  this  is  re- 

(V]  Upon  the  weft  part  of  the  iftand  Hifpaniola  the  French  are  be¬ 
come  more  numerous,  and  have  much  more  conflderable  fettlements 
than  the  Spaniards  upon  its  eaft  part ;  they  have  about  eight  Shipping 
or  delivery  ports,  each  with  a  military  commanding  officer,  whereof 
Lome  are  called  governors,  others  only  lieut.du  Roy,  fome  go  by  the 
name  of  commandants,  all  under  the  governor-general  who  refides  at 
Leogane.  Cape  Sc.  Nicholas  of  St.  Domingue,  and  Cape  Mayeze 
-  of  Cuba,  diftance  twelves  leagues  make  the  windward  paffage. 
Neareft  to  the  Spaniard  on  the  north  fide  is  their  fettlement  of  Ville 
du  Cape,  N.  lat.  19  D.  48  M.  W.  from  Paris  73  D.  35  M.  we  call 
it  Cape  Francois  j  it  is  their  principal  fettlement,  and  fends  off  more 
produce  of  fugars,  &c.  than  all  the  other  French  fettlements  there,  and 
has  a  refident  governor  :  on  the  fouth  fide  next  to  the  Spanifti  fettle¬ 
ments  is  Fort  Louis,  N.  lat.  18  D.  18  M.  in  the  bay  of  L’Xfle  des 
Vaches.  Here  lay,  anno  1741,  the  famous  French  fquadron  under  the 
Marquis  d’Antin,  defigned  either  to  convoy  the  Spaniih  Plate-fleet  to 
Europe,  or  to  hinder  the  junction  of  Vernon  and  Ogle,  or  to  invade 
Jamaica  upon  admiral  Vernon’s  proceeding  againft  Carthagena  :  al¬ 
though  they  efcaped  an  engagement  with  our  fleet  (reaftms  of  flate  are 
above  my  reach)  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifion,  with  the 
death  of  many  men  and  lofs  of  fome  fhips,  they  returned  to  France, 
having  effe&ed  nothing ;  and  d’Antin  foon  after  died,  fome  fay  killed 
in  a  duel  by  Marquis  de  Rocheviile.  a  commodore  under  him  in  this 
expedition.  The  intermediate  fettlements  are  Port  de  Paix,  Leo¬ 
gane,  Grande  Gouave,  Petite  Gouave,  &c.  they  have  feveral  inde¬ 
pendant  marine  companies,  but  depend  much  upon  their  militia.  The 
prefent  governor-general  is  M.  de  Larnage,  the  intendant  is  M.  Mail- 
lot.  Some  of  our  northern  colonies  at  all  times  carry  on  a  dandeftine 
trade  with  them  lately  ;  though  in  time  of  war  a  neighbouring  colony 
has  been  detefted  in  carrying  fupplies  thither,  and  returns  from  thence 
inmplafl.es  and  indigo,  under  the  blind  of  flags  of  truce. 

O]  The  reduction  of  Canada  might  have  been  effefted  without  the 
leaft  rifle  of  mifearriage,  and  the  poffeflion  maintained  (not  by  putting 
the  French  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  was  the  Spanifh  principle  in 
their  Indian  conquefts)  by  tranfporting  the  French  fetders  to  France, 
partly  at  their  own  charge  where  able,  partly  at  our  charge  where 

duced2 
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duced,  all  their  New-France  falls  inftantly.  Our  pre- 
tenfions  to  Canada  fliall  be  enumerated  in  the  feftion  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Quebec  (from  De  Hayes)  is  in  Lat.  46 
-D.  55  M.  W.  from  Paris  72  D.  30  M.  that  is,  from 
London  70  D.  30  AT.  Bofton  (rrom  I .  Robie)  is  in 
N.  Lat.  42  D.  25  M.  weft  from  London  71  D.  30  M. 
therefore  Quebec  is  4  D.  30  M.  north,  and  1  D.  30  M. 

E.  of  Bofton  ;  that  is,  in  geographical  miles  270  north, 
and  fixty- eight  miles  (reckoning  forty-five  miles  to  a 
degree  of  longitude  in  thefe  parallels)  eaft  from  Bofton. 

Champlain  was  theif  firft. governor ;  he  gave  name  to 
the  lake  Champlain  (the  Dutch  call  it  Corkers  lake)  the 

•  -  N 

\ 

poor;  and  cantoning  a  great  part  of  the  country  in  property  to  the 
foldiers  who  ferved  in  the  redu&ion.  The  Britifh  freedom  of  the 
prefs  allows  of  furiftife?,  where  nothing  is  pofitively  afferted.  Per¬ 
haps  our  miniftry  may  judge,  that  no  peace  could  be  made  with 
France,  unlefs  France  were  fo  reduced  as  to  accept  the  law,  in  making 
of  peace  at  any  rate  ;  this  might  require  many  years  expenfive  war  ; 
or  without  delivering  up  Louifbourg  :  The  Britifh  people  would  never 
■  be  reconciled  to  this,  and  might  occafion  a  diflike  to  the  minhers  in  ad- 
miniftration,  and  perhaps  a  difalfedtion  to  the  prefent  civil  government 
or  eftablifhed  fucceffion.  This  probably  may  be  the  rcafon  with  our 
mimfters,  that  the  fleet  and  land  forces,  apparently  defigned  to  obferve 
duke  d’Anville’s  fquadron  with  land  forces  on  board  for  recovering 
of  Louifbourg,  did  not  proceed  to  prevent  Louiffcourg’s  falling  again 
into  the  French  poffeihon  ;  that  they  might  obviate  a  popular  puzzle 
in  making  of  peace.  Thus  our  fleet  and  land  forces  aboard,  appa¬ 
rently  defigned  againft  Canada,  were,  by  way  of  blind,  fent  upon  that 
romantic  defeent  on  Britany  in  France.  It  has  been  thought  that  our 
redudtion  of  Louifbourg,  the  key  of  the  North  America  Cod-F ishery 
and  Fur-Trade,  was  not  fo  agreeable  to  our  miniftry,  as  to  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Great-Britain  ;  a  real  war  between  people  of  the  different 
nations,  but  only  a  collufive  war  between  their  minifters.  But  pro¬ 
vidence,  or,  as  fome  exprefs  it,  a  concurrence  of  many  extraordinary 
chances  or  incidents,' in  our  miraculous  reduction  of  Louifbourg,  and 
a  train  of  difafters  attending  the  French  fleet  and  land  troops  defigned 
for  its  recovery,  feem  to  encourage  that  fondnefs  which  the  Britifh  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  keeping  of  Louifbourg.  This  year,  anno  1 747,  notwith- 
ftanding  many  American  troops  are  kept  on  foot,  by  the  dire&ion  of 
the  court  of  Great-Britain,  at  a  great- charge,  defigned  for  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  the  land  forces  deftined  from  home  for  this  expedition, 
are  diverted  from  a  Canada  expedition  this  feafon,  and  fent  to  Plan¬ 
ners,  for  a  grand  effort,  or  critical  trial  of  fkill,  and  likely  may  prove 
the  crifis  of  the  prefent  war. 

II  2  paflfage 
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pdflage  from  Albany,  or  New- York  government,  to 
Montreal,  or  the  weft  parts  of  Canada;  it  is  k0  miles 
onS’  and  chlrY  miles  wide.  M.  Frontenac,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  anno  1672,  gave  name  to  the  fort  at  the  dif- 

-  charge  of  lake  Ontario,  being  the  fource  of  the  Catara- 
qm  branch  of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Le  Marquis  de 

I  onviile  iucceeded  to  thegovernment  anno  168 4,  and 
gave  name  to  the  fort  near  Niagara  falls,  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  anno  1687,  with  1500  French 
and  Indians,  he  invaded  the  Senekas  country :  the  year 
following, anno  1688,  in  revenge  the  Five  Nations,  with 
about  1200  Indians,  invaded  the  ifland  of  Montreal 
(the  governor  general  and  wife  being  then  in  the  town 
or  Montreal)  ravaged  the  country,  killed  about  1000 
peifons,  and  carried  off  a  few  captives.  To  return  this 
income  meafure,  in  the  beginning  of  king  William’s 
leign,  the  French  and  their  Indians,  to  the  number  of 
about  300  men,  in  the  night-time  furprized  Schene&aday 

ew-York  government,  and  murdered  fixty-three 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  war,  the 
colonies  of  Canada  and  New-York  agreed  for  a  neutra¬ 
lity  between  tneir  refpeftive  Indians  during  the  war ;  and 
an  advantageous  Dutch  trade  all  that  time  was  carried  on 
from  Albany  to  Montreal  by  means  of  the  Indians. 

I I  a ;om™anders  in  chief  formerly  were  called  admi¬ 
rals  of  IS  ew- France,  afterwards  vice-roys,  at  prefent  o-0- 
vernors  and  lieutenant-generals.  Anno  1665,  M.°de 
Traci,  vice-roy  of  French  America,  brought  to  Canada 
four  independant  companies  of  regular  troops  ;  and  in 

eptem  er  the  lame  year,  M.  Courfal  governor-general 
f  Canada,  arrived  with  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  and  fome 
families  for  fettlers  :  at  prefent  their  regular  troops  con- 

lift  of  about  twenty-eight  independant  marine  companies 
very  incomplete  ;  a  parcel  of  racaille  or  goal-birds  from 
France,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Anno  1714,  father 

cSV0I^rteS>  that  Y^audrueil,  governor -general  of 
Canada,  at  that  time,  acquainted  M.  Ponchartrain  mini- 

-  r  m  Francc>  V!Z-  Canada  has  actually  in  it  but  4480 

*  fencible 
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fencible  men ;  the  twenty-eight  companies  of  the  king  s 
regular  troops  amount  only  to  628  men  (like  our  late 
Nova  Scotia  companies)  and  dilperfed  in  the  extent  of 
100  leagues.  Their  prefent  governor-general  is  Le 
Marquis°de  Beauharnoes  (fome  returned  prifonersfay  he 
is  lately  dead)  the  intendant  is  M.  Champarni. 

The  French  Canada  Indians.  On  our  fide,  which  is  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  they  are  tribes  of 
the  New-En gland  nation  of  Abnaqui  Indians,  viz.  De 
Lore'tte,  a  very  fmall  tribe  a  little  below  Quebec  ;  Wa-* 
nonoak  on  the  river  Befancourt  or  Puante,  over-againft 
Les  Trois  Rivieres,  not  exceeding  forty  fighting  men  ; 
about  ten  leagues  higher  is  the  tribe  of  Aroufiguntecook 
on  the  river  St.  Francois,  about  1 60  fighting  men ;  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  lake  Champlain,  is  the  tribe  of  Mefiafliick, 
fixty  fighting  men-,  a  little  above  Montreal  are  the 
Kahnuagas,  about  eighty  men,  being  a  parcel  of  idle  Ave 
Marin  praying  Indians,  runaways  from  the  New-York 
Mohawks  and  river  Indians.  Their  Indians  on  the  norm 
fide  of  St.  Laurence  river,  are  Les  Efkimaux,  or  Barbares 
of  Terra  de  Labradore  they  eat  their  fiefh  andfifh  raw, 
and  go  naked,  or  covered  with  feals  and  other  fkins;  they 
are  ?n  fmall  clans,  very  idle,  and  of  no  great  benefit  tt> 
trade-,  are  much  dilperfed -,  Papinchos  near  the  mouth  o f 
the  river  St.  Laurence;  Algonquins,  about  1500  men 
about  Quebec,  in  faft  friendfiiip  with  the  French; 
Outawawaas  a  very  large  nation,  extending  back  of  the 
other  N.  W.  to  near  the  bottom  of  HudfonVBay  ;  S.  W. 
are  Les  Renards ;  farther  fouth  we  muft  leave  the  Indians 
for  future  difcoveries.  The  general  farms  out  the  Indian 
trade  to  private  companies  or  partnerfhips  of  Indian 
traders  in  certain  difiridts. 

2.  Mifiiffippi,  or  Louifiana.  It  was  firf:  difcoverecl  by 
Joliet  a  Frenchman,  anno  1673.  De  la  Salle,  comman¬ 
dant  of  fort  Frontenac,  traverfed  the  wildernefs  with 
much  fatigue,  equal  to  the  greateft  of  -penances,  anno 
1679,1680,  1681,  1682,  and  1683.  He  went  by  the  way 
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of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  (in  their  communication  he 
bunt  a  fort  called  La  Trouette)  to  Miffiflipi.  Anno 
16S4,  he  obtained  of  the  court  of  France  four  veffels  with 
200  foldiers  aboard,  and  failed  from  Rochelle  to  difcover 
and  fali  in  ,with  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miffiflipi ;  it  lies 
about  the  middle  of  the  north  fhore  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico  ;  he  expedted  to  find  it  in  the  wefternmoft  parts 
of  this  north  fhore,  according  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
erroneous  fea-charts  of  that  time,  and  accordingly  landed 
in  the  nay  St.  Bernard,  which  he  called  bay  St.  Louis  • 
here  he  built  fort  St.  Louis  but  foon  negle&ed  ;  it  is 
neany  in  the  fame  meridian  with  St.  Cruz  97  D.  m  M. 
Vv  n-om  London:  theFrench  maps  extend  the  Louifiana 
farther  fouth  to  Rio  Bravo  in  25  D.  N.  lat.  From  bay 

r  trave''ec‘  lailcl  and  difcovered  the  mouth 

of  the  Miffiffippi  1685;  in  his  return  for  Canada,  anno 
1 P86,  he  was  killed  by  a  mutiny  of  his  men. 

i  heiource  of  the  Miffiflipi  is  nearHudfon’s-Bay,  weft 
of  the  great  lakes ;  the  French  have  travelled  up  this 
river  jn  canoes  to  45  D.  N.  lat. 

,,Pie  ,^r^-  cifablifhment  of  the  colony  was  by  captain 
a  ervi  le,  anno  1  098  ;  and  although  a  natural  and  true 
Pj*ni4?  P^Pe^y’  French  fettlements  were  connived 
at  by  Philip  \  ,  king  of  Spain,  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV 
of  France.  A  nno  1 7 1 2,  M.  Crozat,  fecretary  of  finances 
or.  treasury,  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  the  foie 
privilege  of  trading  to  and  from  the  Miffiffippi  for  fifteen 
years  ,  ti  is  turning  to  no  account,  he  relinquifhed  it  to 
the  regent  of  France,  and  by  the  preyed  ion  of  M.  Law, 
it  was  converted  into  the  memorable' bubble  of  the  Mif- 
.ulippi-company  (any  out  of  the  way,  not  eafily  to  be 
inveft, gated  fcheme  of  colony  and  profitable  trade  would 
have  anfwered ;)  which  Miffiffippi  lham  company  firft 

began  to  be  hatched  anno  1717.  '  , 

This  Miffiffippi  colony  extends  from  bay  St,  Louis  to 
Pemacola,  m  a  fea-hne  of  near  200  leagues,  but  all  along 
t,  e  '-“"r  !S  Fo  fhoal,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  trade,  excepting 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  there  the  country  is  un- 

healthful 
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healthful  from  the  inundations  or  floods  at  certain  feafons 
by  the  diffolving  of  the  northward  fnow  ;  tiey  c  ^ 

fmall  fur-trade,  and  begin  to  plant_  lndlS  ’  ^  f 

Movile,  or  L’lfle  Dauphine,  admits  only  of  .  eifels 

bS?  St.  Louis  or  Bernard  to  Orleans  upon  the 
MimZui  Ae  refldence  of  the  governor- general,  are 

D  or  8q  D.  30  M.  weft  from  London,  are  7, 

30  M.  long,  eaftto  Cape  Florida- 

[z]  III.  Portugueze  difcoveries  and  Jet  Yemenis. 

BRAZIL  ha  narrow  flip,  its Tea-line  extends  from 
the  river  Amazons  under  the  equmofhal,  to  Rio  dc  1 

Plata.  By  the  treaty  of  Baden,  ann.° 1  ?  j 4>  '^’territory 
to  Portugal,  in  full  property  and  jurifdiftion,  theterr  y 

and  colony  of  the  Sacrament  on  the  north  b«jnd^R» 

de  la  Plata ;  Portugal  not  to  allow  of 

Brazil,  but  the  European  Portugueze.  1  he 

have  a  fort  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  La  Plata 

111  Brazil  wtiPa  Portugueze  accidental  difcovery;  infix¬ 
ing  for  their  fettlements  and  factories  in  the  Eaft-Indie  , 
anno  1500,  a  Brazil  fleet,  by  the  eafterly  trade-winds  was 
drove  upon  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  They  made  no  fe :  1 
ment  of  confequence  until  anno  1549*  ^mg  J 

°Tt  Sit  cptain-lhips,  whereof  eight 

belong  .0  the  king,  and  fe  »  P™«=  P'»P"«*S  >  *“ 

W  A..  f»  Xl"E 
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under  one  vice-roy,  who  refides  at  Bahia,  or  theBay  of  all 
Saints,  in  S.  lat.  1 2  D.  45  M.  3 

The  Portugueze,  upon  their  firft  arrival  in  Brazil,  cru¬ 
elly  murdered  the  Indians  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  doubtlefs,  the  po¬ 
litical  reafon  was,  their  being  too  numerous  to  be  kept 
under  a  continued  fubjeftion;  but  their  religious  evafion 
was,  dominion  is  founded  upon  grace,  therefore  none 
have  any  right  to  life  or  land  but  the  true  Roman  Ca- 
tnolics,  lan$um  potuit  fuadere  malorum  Relligio. 

Portugal,  confequently  Brazil,  was  in  the  Spanilli  iu- 
rifdiehon  from  anno  1580  to  1640.  Philip  II  0f  Spain 
claimed,  as  he  was  the  Ion  of  the  eldeffc  daughter  of  luno- 
Emanuel  of  Portugal ;  whereas  the  duchefs  of  Braganza 
was  a  daughter  of  the  fon  of  king  Emanuel,  a  betfer  ti¬ 
tle.  1  he  Dutch  revolted  from  and  at  war  with  Spain,  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  northern  parts  of  t'neBrazils  for  fome 
years  ;  upon  the  revolution  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of  the 
noule  or  Braganza,  anno  1640,  the  Dutch  gradually  loll 
giound  ;  the  Dutch  chufing  rather  to  out  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  from  the  Spice-iflands,  than  divert  their  force  to 

keep  poffeffi°n  of  Brazil>  By  Cromwell’s  war  with 
ne  Dutch,  anno  1642  May,  to  anno  16^4  April  thev 
could  not  afford  fufficient  protedlion  to  their  conquells 
mere  (anno  1641,  the  Dutch  made  a  truce  with  the  Por¬ 
tugueze,  uti  poffidetis,  for  ten  years)  and  from  the  above 
tonfiderations,  and  their  fmall  country  not  affording 

rorpT  rpe°P  ^  fu*cient  t0  fettle  there>  Dutch  made  a 
°c2*  furrender  by  a  treaty  anno  1661. 

r  Ih'f‘rrriCil  min,es  diverted  them  from  their  former' 

-  and  the.  other  European  colonies  have  got 

into  it.  The  yearly  import  of  gold  to  Portugal,  for 

lome  years  pall,  has  been  about  three  millions  llerlino- 

per  annum .  ° 

•  ^niE°  •I^1 1?  £^e  ^renc^  t0°k  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
brnught  it  to  contribution  ;  it  is  from  thence  that  moll 
of  tnar  gold  is  Ihipped.  The  Brazil  fleet  for  that  port, 
mt>.  Eat.  23  D.  lets  out  in  January;  for  Bahia,  in  near 

/  '  P. 
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13  D.  S.  Lat.  theyfet  out  in  February  *,  for  Fernambuca, 
in  8  D.  S.  Lat.  let  out  in  March  ;  and  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  leave  thefe  parts  in  May  and  June.  Mod;  of  the 
Brazil  harbotirs  are  a  dangerous  navigation,  becauie  of 
funken  rocks  at  a  fmall  depth. 

The  mod:  valuable  imports  to  Portugal  from  the  Brazils 
are  gold  (generally  coined  there  at  Bahia  marked  B.  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  marked  R.)  found  in  feparate  grains  or 
fmall  pieces,  or  intermixed  with  lpar,  but  not  extracted 
or  feparated  from  fiver  and  other  metals  as  in  Mexico  \ 
and  of  late  diamonds,  generally  [a]  fmall  and  of  a  bad 
water. 

-  IV.  Butch  difcov cries  and  fet dements. 

THE  Dutch  Weft-India  company  is  of  little  or  no 
confideration ;  the  price  of  their  actions  (or  flock  as  it  is 
called  in  London)  thirty  to  thirty- five*,  whereas  the 
Dutch  Eafl-India  company  actions  at  prefent  are  about 
35°  [P~\'  For  many  years  their  w'hole  bufinefs  was  de- 

t ' 

[a]  We  have  lately  in  the  news-papers  from  Europe,  a  romantic 
account  of  a  huge  diamond  fent  home  from  the  Brazils  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  of  1680  carats  (a  carat  is  four  grains)  the  news-writers,  to 
heighten  the  romance,  put  it  at  Z24  millions  fterling  value;  whereas 
even  according  to  the  ancient  high  valuation  of  diamonds  (formerly 
a  diamond  of  one  carat,  of  a  good  water  and  well  polifhed,  was  va¬ 
lued  at  lot.  llefling,  or  1 10  Butch  florins,  the  value  of  thofe  more 
weighty  was  the  fquare  of  carats  multiplied  into  the  value  of  one  carat 
diamonds  moft  in  demand  are  from  one  grain  and  a  half  to  fix  grains) 
if  cut  and  poliflied  of  the  bed  water  would  not  exceed  twenty-eight 
millions  fterling,  and  if  only  brute  or  not  cut,  not  above  half  that 
value  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  of  a  bad  water,  as  are  moft  of  the  Brazil 
diamonds,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  fome  curious  well  cut  and 
polifhed  pebbles,  this  will  reduce  the  value  very  much.  Formerly 
the  largeft  diamonds  known  were,  1 .  That  of  the  Great  Mogul  (for¬ 
merly  all  diamonds  of  any  value  came  from  the  Mogul’s  dominions) 
of  279  carats.  2.  That  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  of  1  39  carats, 
but  inclining  to  a  citron  colour.  3.  Governor  Pitt’s  diamond  fold  to 
the  crown  of  France  for  two  millions  of  livres,  or  1  3  5,000  /.  fterling, 
it  was  of  1 27  carats. 

[&]  In  Amsterdam  Bank,  there  is  no  fale  of  a&ions  or  flock,  it 
is  not  properly  a  company.  It  was  eftablifhed,  anno  1609,  by  a  pla- 
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predations  or  piracies  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gueze,  in  which  they  were  very  fuccefsful  ;  firfl:  they  took 
a 'Brazil  fleet  in  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All-Saints ;  next  they 
took  two  flips  of  the  Spanifh  plate-fleet  near  Cuba ;  fome 
time  after  they  took  a  Spanifh  plate-feet  worth  twelve 
millions  of  florins.  At  prefent  the  interlopers  run  away 
with  the  company’s  trade  and  proflts. 

After  anno  1621,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Dutch 
twelve  years  truce  with  Spain,  they  difturbed  the  Brazil 
fettlements  (the  Portugueze  dominions  were  at  that  time 
under  the  Spaniih  jurifdietion)  and  were  troublefome  in 
Chili ;  they  got  fome  footing  in  Guiana,  and  retained  a 
confiderable  footing  in  the  north  parts  of  Brazil  for  fome 
years. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  America  are  not  confidera¬ 
ble,  viz.  ' 

1.  Amongft  the  Caribbee  iflands,  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Statia  or  St.  Euftace,  a  few  leagues  weft  from  St.  Kits ; 
here  is  a  Dutch  Weft-India  company-governor;  not- 

cart,  or  a£t  of  the  vroedfchap  or  town-council ;  the  Rate  of  Amfler- 
dara  oblige  themfelves  to  make  good  all  monies  lodged  in  this  bank. 
They  retain  the  fame  intrinfic  value  of  denominations,  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  ereftion  of  this  bank  ;  thus  for  inftance,  a  ducatoon  at 
that  time  was  three  guilders,  and  fo  continues  to  be  received  and  paid 
away  there  ;  whereas  in  the  common  currency  of  Holland,  it  is 
reckoned  fixty-three  divers,  and  the  par  of  the  agio  is  live  per  cent . 
N.  B.  Here  is  a  method  to  prevent  depreciation,  and  qualifies  this 
bank  for  that  univerfal  credit,  which  it  has  obtained  in  all  foreign 
trade ;  notwithstanding,  we  may  obferve  that  the  bed  conftitutions, 
upon  earth  are  fhocked  by  very  extraordinary  events;  for  anno  1672, 
upon  that  hidden  rapid  invafion  of  the  feven  united  provinces  by 
France,  the  transfers  in  this  bank  were  fold  at  ten  per  cent,  difcount, 
for  current  money,  which  with  the  addition  of  the  agio  is  in  effect 
fifteen  per  cent.  This  bank  is  the  merchant’s  calhier,  and  he  negotiates 
his  affairs  by  transfers  in  his  folio  ;  a  bank  transfer  is  a  legal  tender; 
when  the  bank  pays  out  fpecie,  which  feldom  happens,  they  retain  one 
eighth  percent,  for  keeping,  felling,  &c.  Merchants  of  great  deal¬ 
ings,  for  ten  ducatoons  per  annum ,  have  the  date  of  their  account  fent 
to  their  lodgings  every  morning  ;  the  charge  of  transferring  a  fum  ex¬ 
ceeding  300  guilders  cods  only  one  diver  or  penny.  There  was  a 
bank  eflablifhed  at  Rotterdam  anno  1636  ;  it  is  of  no  note. 
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dthflanding  the  Dutch  interlopers  carry  on  here  a  con- 
derable  trade  with  the  French  and  Britifh  people  of  the 
paribbee  iflands;  in  this  port  the  Britifh  and  French 
Americans  carry  on  a  confiderable  intercourfe  of  trade  *, 
Lnd  from  St.  Kits  much  lugar  and  molaflcs  are  brought 
landeflinely  to  fave  the  four  and  an  half  per  cent,  and  the 
blantation-duty,  and  plantation-bonds.  This  ifland  is 
lot  capable  of  making  above  100,000  lb.  wt.  of  fugar 
\er  annum .  The  governor  of  Statia  fends  a  commandant 
o  the  fmall  ifland" of  Sabia,  which  raifes  only  fome  flock 
)r  market  provifions  ;  he  has  alfo  a  commandant  in  St, 
Vlartin’s  ifland  ;  this  feems  to  be  a  neutral  ifland  ;  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  Dutch  and  fome  French  live  there,  but  of  no 
bon  fide  ration. 

2.  Amongft  the  lefler  Antilles  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hifpa- 
Liola,  and  Porto-Rico  arc  called  the  greater  Antilles) 
ppon  the  coafl  of  Curaccoes,  or  windward  coafl  of  the 
Spanifh  main,  their  principal  fettlement  is  the  fmall  ifland 
}f  Curafo,  lies  about  eight  leagues  from  the  Terra  Firma, 
n  12  D.  N.  Lat.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards  anno  1634  ;  their  chief  bufinefs  is  an  interloping 

Ifmuggling  trade  with  the  windward  coafl  of  the  Spanifh 
■bain.  Adjoining  to  it  are  the  Dutch  fmall  iflands  of 
Aruba  eaflward,  and  weflward  are  Bonaire,  Aves,  Roca, 
and  Orcilla,  of  no  confideration. 

3.  Guiana;  their  chief  fettlement  is  Surinam.  It  was  . 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Englifh  in  the  beginning  of 
iking  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign,  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda  anno  1667,  in  exchange  for  New- 
York  confirmed  to  the  Englifh.  Here  are  three  pro¬ 
prietors  concerned,  viz.  The  Dutch  Wefl-India  com¬ 
pany,  the  town  of  Amflerdam,  and  admiral  Somelfdike’s 
heirs.  It  is  garrifoned  by  a  detachment  of  one  man  out 
of  each  Dutch  foot  company  of  regular  troops.  It  is  a 
fyigar  colony ;  they  keep  their  books  in  light  pieces  of 
eight,  royals,  and  flivers ;  fix  flivers  make  a  royal ;  eight 

!  royals  make  a  piece  of  eight.  Their  currency  twenty 
I  per  cent,  worfe  than  the  currency  in  Holland  ;  a  Holland’s 

guilder 
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guilder  pafies  for  twenty-four  ftivers ;  their  large  cur- 
rency  is  transferring  bills  of  exchange  upon  Amfterdam,  j 
at  the  difference  of  twenty  per  cent .  a  heavy  piece  of 
eight  pafles  for  three  guilders. 

New-England  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Surinam 
for  molalfes.  Surinam  government,  by  proclamation 
Jan.  2 7,  1705,  N.  S.  allow  the  importation  of  [c]  horfes 
and  neat  cattle  from  our  colonies,  at  an  impoft  of  feven 
guilders  per  head,  with  tonnage  of  feven  guilders  per  Jaft  1 
of  two  ton  fhipping  •  there  is  alfo  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent .  out  (fix  per  cent .  inward)  upon  two  third  value  of 
goods. 

Weft  or  to  the  leeward  of  Surinam  is  Barbice,  a  new 
fettlement,  belonging  to  a  feparate  company,  in  a  very  [ 
thriving  way  •,  fhares  are  fold  at  a  very  great  advance. 

Weft  of  Barbice  is  another  Dutch  fettlement  Efquibe  1 
(the  Englifh  feamen,  much  guilty  of  corrupting  foreign 
words,  call  it  Ife  a  Cape)  this  furnifhes  good  mill  timber 
for  all  the  Weft-India  fugar  fettlements,  and  produces 
quantities  of  Balfam  Capivi,  the  beft  of  all  the  medicinal 
natural  balfams. 

Cayenne,  a  fmall  French  fettlement  in  Guiana,  eaft, 
that  is  to  windward  of  Surinam  ;  it  lies  in  N.  Lat.  4  D. 
55  M.  it  is  a  fugar  colony.  New-England  fends  two  or 
three  floops  to  Cayenne  yearly  for  molaffes.  ,, 

St.  Thomas  [J],  one  of  the  Virgin-iflands,  is  compre-  | 
hended  in  the  commiftion  of  the  governor-general  of  1 
our  leeward  iftands ;  at  prefent  it  is  in  pofTeftion  of  a 
Danifh  company ;  feldom  any  company’s  fhips  to  be  feen  1 
there.  The  king  of  Denmark  has  a  negative  in  all  their 
proceedings  ;  they  may  railh  about  2,500,0001b.  weight 
of  fugar  per  annum  they  raife  fome  cotton  ;  here  is  a 

. 

[c]  In  New-England  there  is  a  breed  of  fmall  mean  horfes  called 
Jades  or  Surinamers;  thefe  run  and  feed  in  the  wafte  lands  at  little  or 
no  charge,  and  are  {hipped  off  to  Surinam  for  the  ufe  of  their  mills, 
tfc,  in  the  fugar  plantations. 

[d]  We  annex  the  following  Ihort  paragraphs  to  render  our  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  American  fettlements  from  Europe  complete. 

Brande- 

'  -  Ji'  '  J 
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pandebourg  or  PrufTian  fadtory.  All  their  ordinances 
ad  public  writings  are  in  Hollands  or  low  Dutch,  which 
I  die  mother- tongue  of  the  ifland.  Their  currency  is  as 
t  Surinam.  It  is  a  fort  of  neutral  port,  but  under  good 
iiconomy. 

Tobago  lies  in  n  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  59  D.  W.  from 
London,  about  forty  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  near 
be  Spanilh  ifland  Trinadad,  which  lies  near  the  mouth 
F  the  river  Oranoke.  King  Charles  II  made  a  grant  of 
to  the  duke  of  Courland,  to  be  fettled  only  by  the  fub- 
dts  of  England  and  Courland.  The  duke  of  Courland 
tade  feveral  grants  in  it  to  Englifhmen,  but  it  continues 
pt  fettled. 

St.  Crux.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Danifh  have  at 
mes  claimed  it  *,  it  continues  a  neutral  ifland,  lies  fouth 
om  the  Virgin-iflands. 

1  * 

W.  Britifli  firft  American  difcoveries ,  and  Weft-India 

ifland  fettlements. 

I  come  to  a  clofe  of  the  introductory  account  of  Arne- 
can  affairs  in  general,  which  has  inlenfibly  fwelled  in  the 
landling,  much  beyond  my  firft  plan  ♦,  I  hope  it  is  not 
dious  to  the  curious  and  intelligent  reader.  We  now 
liter  upon  the  principally  intended  fubjedt,  the  Britifli 
ttlements  in  America.  An  author,  without  oftentation 
tefigning  a  common  good,  may  endeavour  to  conciliate 
tention  and  faith  in  his  readers.  As  no  man  is  bom 
I  ith  the  inftinct  or  innate  knowledge  of  his  native  or 
pother  country,  and  does  not  generally  enter  upon  fuch 
fearches  until  25  Alt.  the  air  of  the  foil  and  juvenile 
pnverfation  do  not  much  contribute  towards  this  : 
lierefore  a  perfon  not  a  native,  but  not  a  foreigner, 
■ho  comes  into  any  country  at  that  age,  and  enters  upon 
lid  profecutes  fuch  inveftigations  from  perfonal  obferva- 
hns,  and  credible  correfpondencies  for  a  courfe  of  thirty 
bars,  may  write,  as  if  born  in  the  country.  I  hope  - 
Iritics,  natives  of  any  of  thefe  our  colonies,  will  not 

reckon 
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reckon  it  a  prefumption  in  me  to  afFay  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  ;  efpecially  as  at  prefent,  no  native  appears  to  un¬ 
dertake  this  laborious,  but  ufeful,  performance  •,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  a  performance  not  of  genius,  but  of 
labour  and  method  to  render  it  diflind  and  clear. 

The  American  colonies  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  feve- 
ral  European  nations  from  preoccupancy  (they  were  not 
derelids,  but  in  polleffion  of  the  aboriginal  Indians)  nor 
by  inheritance,  nor  by  what  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
deem  a  jultifiable  conqueft ;  therefore  the  adventuring 
European  powers,  could  only  give  to  fome  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  lubjeds  an  exclufive  grant  of  negociating  and 
purchaiing  from  the  natural  proprietors  the  native  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  thereupon  a  power  of  jurifdidion. 

Formerly  priority  of  difcovery,  even  without  a  conti¬ 
nued  occupancy  or  pofleffion,  was  deemed  a  good  claim: 
Thus  we  originate  our  claims  in  North- America  from  the 
Cabots  coafting  from  Prima  Vida  in  66  D.  to  34  D.  N. 
lat.  although  for  near  a  century  following,  we  made  no 
fettlements  there,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  navigate  the 
coafl ;  becaufe  Henry  VIII  was  a  vicious  prince,  the  af¬ 
fairs  ol  his  wives,  and  perplexities  with  the  church,  gave 
him  full  employment ;  Edward  VI  was  a  minors  queen 
Mary  a  wicked  woman  and  bigotted  Roman  Catholic, 
her  foie  attention  was  to  re-edablifh  popery,  at  that  time 
wearing  out  of  faihion,  in  a  mod  inhuman,  execrable, 
furious,  zealous  manner  ;  good  queen  Elizabeth,  a  great 
encourager  of  trade  and  navigation  in  fome  refpeds, 
but  had  the  didreffing  of  the  Spaniards,  and  protedion 
of  the  Dutch,  more  in  her  intentions,  than  the  making  of 
difcoveries  and  fettlements  in  America.  Royal  grants 
of  lands  if  not  occupied,  and  in  procefs  of  time  if  an¬ 
other  grant  (with  occupancy)  is  made  toothers,  the  fir  ft 
grant  becomes  void.  Thus  duke  Hamilton’s  grant  in 
the  Naraganfet  country;  Mr.  Mafon’s  grant  of  New-; 
Hampfhire  ;  and  many  grants  in  the  N.  E.  parts  of 
New  England  are  become  void.  } 
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The  Cabots  of  Venetian  extraft,  anno  1495,  obtained 
from  king  Henry  VII  a  pa  tent  for  the  property  of  all  lands 
they  fhould  difcover  weflward  of  Europe  ;  one  fifth  of 
the  clear  profit  is  referved  to  the  king.  Henry  VII  was 
a  lover  and  hoarder  up  of  money.  They  fitted  out 
from  Briftol  anno  1496  ;  proceeded  along  the  north  fhore 
of  America  till  obftrudted  by  the  ice ;  then  they  turned 
their  courfe  fouthward  •,  and  at  length  their  provifions 
proving  fcanty,  they  were  obliged  to  put  off  for  England. 
Thus  the  Cabots  in  the  name  of,  and  by  commiflions 
from,  the  crown  of  England,  began  to  range  the  continent 
of  North- America,  before  Columbus  from  the  crown  of 
Spain  difcovered  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America  ; 
from  1492  to  1498,  Columbus  difcovered  only  the  iflands 
in  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  Cabots  were  good  in- 
diiftrious  navigators,  they  were  the  firfb  who  weathered 
the  north  Cape  of  Europe. 

The  next  patent  for  difcoveries  and  fettlements  in 
America  was  March  25,  1584,  to  [<?]  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  afiociates,  for  difcovering  and  planting  lands  in 
North-America,  not  adtually  pofiefled  by  any  Chriftian 
prince  :  that  fame  year  two  fmall  veffels  were  fent  via 
Canaries  and  the  Caribbee-ifiands  (this,  in  thefe  days  was 
reckoned  the  only  route  of  navigation  for  any  part  of 
America)  to  trade  upon  that  coaft  ^  upon  their  return, 
in  honour  to  the  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  called 
Virginia,  reaching  fo  far  north  as  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau-  % 

[e]  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  a  good  but  reduced  family  in  Devon- 
fhire,  was  handfome,  robulR  and  eloquent,  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
was  brought  up  at  the  inns  of  court ;  he  was  much  in  favour  with 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  difcovered  Guiana  anno  1  qQc;.  He  was  in  the 
plot  again!!  king  James  I,  with  lord  Cobham,  Grey,  &c.  convi&ed  and 
condemned  for  high  treafon ;  he  was  thirteen  years  in  prilon,.  ar.d 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  he  projected  a  fcheme  to  liberate  him* 
felf,  by  propofing  to  the  court  the  difcovery  of  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana 
(he  was  naturally  a  mighty  hunter  after  mines  of  minerals,  metals,  and 
precious  ftones)  was  fitted  cut,  proceeded,  and  returned  empty  ;  being 
unfuccefsful,  and  by  the  refentment  of  Gundamore  the  Spanifh  am- 
balfador  at  the  court  of  England,  his  former  fentence  was  averred,  and 
,  he  was  beheaded. 

rence. 
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rence.  Anno  1585,  Sir  Walter  fent  Sir  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville,  with  feverai  veffels  and  108  people,  to  begin  a  plan¬ 
tation;  they  landed  upon  the  ifiand  Roanoke  near  the, 
mouth  of  Albemarle  river  in  North-Carolina.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  by  way  of 
the  gulph  of  Florida  ftream,  touched  in  Roanoke  anno 
1586;  thefe  people  fet tiers  diftatisfied,  moft  of  them 
returned  with  him  to  England.  Anno  1587  and  1589, 

Mr.  White,  with  the  character  of  governor,  brought 
over  fome  people  to  Cape  Hatteras,  but  efte&ed  no  fettle  - 
ment. 

No  further  attempt  worth  mentioning  was  made  un¬ 
til  anno  1606,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  his  attainder,  hav¬ 
ing  forfeited  his  patent,  feverai  adventurers  petitioned  the 
king  for  grants,  and  a  grant  was  made  to  two  companies, 
in  one  charter,  viz.  to  the  London  adventurers  from  34 
D.  to  41  D.  N.  lat.  the  other  company  was  the  Briftol, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  &c.  adventurers,  from  38  D.  to  45  D. 

N.  lat.  Thus  perhaps  the  uncommon  and  confequent- 
!y  negledted  part  from  Cape  Charles  to  Connecticut  might 
fall  into  the  Dutch  hands.  In  the  firft  company  of  ad¬ 
venturers  feverai  noblemen  and  gentlemen  obtained  a 
patent  with  power  of  government  for  a  certain  diftridl, 
the  jurifdidlion  to  be  in  a  prefident  and  (landing  council ; 
they  fitted  out  Capt.  Newport,  with  three  (hips  and  100 
fettlers  ;  they  failed  into  Chefepeak-Bay,  and  fifty  miles 
up  James  river,  and  began  a  fettlement  called  James-town. 
Here  properly  begins  the  firft  planting  of  our  eldeft  co¬ 
lony  Virginia;  the  further  narrative  of  this  colony  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fedtion  of  Virginia.  j 

The  other  company  in  the  fame  charter  of  anno  1606, 
called  the  company  of  Plymouth,  or  Weft-country  ad¬ 
venturers,  viz.  Sir  John  Popham  chief-juftice,  Sir  Fer¬ 
dinand  Gorge  governor  of  Plymouth,  &c.  began  their 
adventures  in  trade  and  fettlements  at  Sagadahoc  in  New- 
England,  about  the  fame  time. 

Their  firft  adventure  was  taken  by  the  Spaniard : 
anno  1608,  they  fitted  out  captains  Popham  and  .Gilbert  , 

with 
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with  people  or  fettlers,  and  ftores,  and  built  a  fort,  St. 
George,  near  Sagadahock  •,  it  came  to  nothing.  Anno 
1614,  Capt.  Smith,  fome  time  prefident  of  Virginia, 
called  the  traveller,  a  good  folid  judicious  writer  in 
general,  fitted  out  two  fhips  and  made  a  good  voyage  in 
trade  ;  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  prefented  a  plan 
of  the  country  to  the  court,  and  it  was  called  New-Eng- 
land.  As  after  a  few  years  the  London  company  diffolved, 
fo,  it  feems,  was  the  fate  of  this  company  •,  and  anno  1620, 
Nov.  3,  king  James  I  granted  to  a  company  of  adven¬ 
turers  called  the  council  of  Plymouth,  forty  in  number, 
all  lands  from  40  D.  to  48  D.  N.  lat.  keeping  up  the 
claim  to  New  Netherlands,  or  Nova  Belgia ,  at  that  time 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch,  at  prefent  the  Britifh  colonies 
of  New-York,  Newr-Jerfies,  and  Penfylvania.  i  his  [/] 
council  of  Plymouth  made  feveral  grants  which  were 
found  faulty  from  their  indiflinfhnefs,  and  having  no 
power  to  delegate  jurifdidtion.  Here  we  mud  break  oh, 
and  refer  the  further  Narration  to  the  feffions  of  the 
New-England  colonies,  which  were  the  council  of 
Plymouth  grants. 

The  firft  inducements  of  the  Englifh  adventurers  to 
take  out  patents  for  countries  or  lands  in  America,  and 
to  fuffer  fo  much  in  fettling,  were  the  hopes  of  finding 
rich  mines  of  minerals,  metals,  and  precious  Hones,  and 
a  thorough-fare  to  the  Eaft-Indies  or  Spice-ifiands.  Al¬ 
ter  fome  time  thefe  projectors  finding  themfelves  dif- 
appointed,  the  old  patents  were  negleCted  or  annihilated  : 
in  the  end  of  James  the  firft’s  reign,  and  beginning  of 
Charles  I,  new  grants  were  procured  ;  but  by  reafon 
of  the  following  civil  confufions  and  divifions,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  thefe  new  grants  were  not  complied  with  ;  and 
people  fit  down  at  pleafure  and  at  random.  Upon  the 

\f~\  The  company  or  council  of  Plymouth,  by  their  charter  or 
patent,  had  a  power  to  convey  any  portion  of  their  granted  lands  to 
any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjeits  :  after  having  made  many  indiftincc  and 
interfering  grants,  they  furrendercd  their  charter  to  the  crown,  by  an 
inltrumenc  under  their  common  leal,  June  7,  1635. 

Vo l.  I,  I  reftoration 
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re  ho  radon  of  king  Charles  II,  thefe  fettlers  peddonedfor 
peculiar  grants  (as  we  fhall  obferve  in  the  feveral  fe&ions 
of  colonies)  particularly  of  Maryland,  Carolina,  New- 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode-iflands. 

The  firft  grants  from  the  crown  were  generally  ex- 
p relied  to  run  back  inland  ioo  miles  ;  afterwards  the  ftyle 
was  due  weft  to  the  South-feas,  or  until  they  met  with 
feme  other  Chriftian  fettlement  ;  fometimes  it  is  exprelfed 
from  fea  to  fea,  eaft  and  weft  :  at  prefent  the  words  are 
to  run  back  indefinitely.  Many  of  the  firft  grants  were 
by  falfe  or  uncertain  deferiptions,  and  did  interfere  with 
one  another;  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
feveral  boundaries  in  procefs  of  time  rectified  and  at  pre¬ 
fent  fettled. 

The  fettling  of  our  fundry  colonies  have  been  upon  fe¬ 
veral  occafions,  and  from  various  beginnings.  New-Eng- 
land  was  firft  fettled  by  people  from  England,  tenacious 
of  their  own  non-conformift  way  of  religious  worfhip, 
and  refolved  to  endure  any  hardfhips,  viz.  a  very  diftant 
removal,  inclemencies  of  the  climate,  barrennefs  of  the 
foil,  &c.  in  order  to  enjoy  their  own  way  of  thinking, 
called  gofpel-privileges,  in  peace  and  purity.  OurWeft- 
India  iftands  have  been  fettled  or  increafed,  fome  of  them 
by  Royalifts,  fome  by  Parliamentarians  ;  fome  by  [g]  To¬ 
ries,  fome  by  Whigs,  at  different  times  fugitives  or  exiles 
from  their  native  country.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  continue  to  be  a  fink  for 
tranfported  criminals.  Pennfylvania  being  the  property 
of  Mr.  Penn,  a  Quaker  ;  he  planted  it  with  Quakers  (as 
Lord  Baltimore  for  the  fame  reafon  at  firft  planted  Ma¬ 
ryland  with  Roman  Cartholics)  it  is  lately  very  much 
increafed  by  hufbandmen  fwarming  from  Ireland  and 
Germany. 

>»  •  . 

[g]  Whig  and  Tory,  originally  were  reciprocal  party  cant  names  of 
contempt,  they  began  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II,  Tories  afferted 
pafiive-obedience  and  non  refiftance,  as  a  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
whigs  maintained  that  liberty  and  property  was  a  natural  privilege  of 
the  people. 
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2.  The  Britifh  ifland  fettlements 

THE  Britifh  American  colonies,  efpecially  their  iflands 
in  and  near  the  galph  of  Mexico,  are  the  Spanifh  leav¬ 
ings';  the  Spaniards,  their  firft  difcoverers,  made  no  ac¬ 
count  of  them  ;  and  when  the  Englifli  began  to  fettle 
them,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  Spaniard,  as  if  be¬ 
low  their  notice.  The  Englifli  at  firft  had  no  other  de- 
fign  there,  only  to  aiftrefs  the  Spaniards.  Thus  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  leveral  depredations  there,  but  no  fettle- 
ment;  anno  1585  he  took  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena, 
and  St.  Auguftine,  and  foon  quitted  them.  Anno  1597, 
Porto  Rico  was  conquered  by  the  Englifh,  but  dropped. 

The  Britifh  American  ifland  governments  may  be 
enumerated  under  thefe  heads,  viz.  The  two  fmall  fettle¬ 
ments  of  Bermudas  and  Providence,  or  Bahama-Iflands, 
and  the  three  general  governments  of  Barbadoes,  Lee- 
ward-Iflands,  and  Jamaica :  thefe  three  governments 
are  called  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands.  As  at  prefent  fugar 
is  of  general  ufe,  and  occafions  a  vaft  branch  of  public 
revenue  to  the  nations  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and 
Holland,  a  digreflion  concerning  fugar  may  be  accept¬ 
able. 

A  digrejfwn  concerning  fugar. 

1 

T  FI  E  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  honey  only  for 
fweetning  ;  fugar  was  not  known  amongft  them.  Paulus 
fEgineta,  a  noted  compiler  of  medical  hiftory,  and  one 
of  the  laft  Greek  writers  upon  that  fubjefl,  about  anno 
625,  is  the  firft  who  exprefly  mentions  fugar  ;  it  was  at 
firft  called,  Mel arnndinaceum,  that  is,  reed  or  cane  honey. 
It  came  from  China,  by  way  of  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
Arabia  to  Europe.  As  fpirits  (Jfiritus  ar denies)  not 
above  a  century  ago  were  ufed  only  as  officinal  cordials, 
but  now  are  become  an  endemical  plague  every  where, 
being  a  pernicious  ingredient  in  moil  of  our  beverages  : 

I  2  ^  fo " 
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fo  formerly  fugar  was  only  ufed  in  fyrups,  eonferves,  and 
fuch  like  Arabian  medicinal  compofitions.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  become  of  univerfal  and  moft  noxious  ufe  •,  it  fouls 
our  animal  juices,  and  produces  fcrophulas,  fcurvys,  and 
other  putrid  diforders  ;  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  occafions 
watery  fwellings,  and  catarrhous  ails  it  induces  'hyfteric 
and  other  nervous  diforders ;  therefore  fhould  be  fparingly 
ufed,  efpecially  by  our  weaker  fex;  they  are  naturally  of  a 
Fibra  lax  a. 

The  ifland  colonies  (in  a  peculiar  manner  they  are 
called  the  Welt-Indies)  had  the  fugar-cane  from  the  Bra¬ 
zils  ;  the  Portugueze  of  Brazil  might  have  them  from 
their  fettlements  in  the  \h]  Eaft-Indies.  At  prefent  the 
flavour  and  fmell  of  our  fugars,  and  of  thofe  from  Brazil 
differ  coniiderably  ;  this  may  be  attributed  to  what  the 
French  call,  Le  gout  de  terroir ;  thus  it  is  with  with  wines 
from  tranfplanted  vines  ;  Virginia  tobacco,  and  Brazil, 
and  Varinas  tobacco  differ  upon  this  account. 

Arundo  faccharifera  C.  B.  P.  fugar-cane,  are  the  bo¬ 
tanical  Latin  and  Englifh  tribe  names ;  it  grows  to  five, 
fix,  or  more  feet  high  ;  articulated  or  jointed  with  a 
gramineous  or  reed  leaf.  The  canes  are  generally  plant¬ 
ed  in  Auguft,  and  cut  down  from  Chriftmas  to  June  of 
the  following,  not  the  fame,  year  •,  they  are  from  fixteen 
to  twenty- two  months  upon  the  ground.  This  produce 
allows  of  a  great  latitude  as  to  gathering  in,  without  any 

(D  China  boafts  much  of  the  antiquity  of  its  policy,  and  not  without 
reafon.  They  feem  to  be  the  elder  brother  of  all  the  nations  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ;  we  can  trace,  even  in  our  records,  which  do  not 
go  back  exceeding  2500  years,  many  notable  things  from  thence,  fuch. 
as  the  filk-worm,  the  fugar  cane,  the  fmall-pox,  £sV„  America  having 
no  known  land  communication  with  them,  and  the  intermediate  navi¬ 
gation  lo  long,  that  until  the  late  improvements  in  navigation,  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  moon  were  much  upon  the  fame  footing  with  refpedt  to 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Hence  it  is,  that  upon  our  difcoveries  of 
America,  exceepting  fpeech,  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  they  feem  to 
have  been  only  a  gregarious  fort  of  man-brutes  ;  that  is,  they  lived  in 
tribes  or  herds  and  nations,  without  letters  or  arts  further  than  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  necefiaries  of  life. 


confiderable 
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confiderable  lofs:  if  cut  reafonably  and  foon,  they  yield 
more  juice,  but  lefs  rich  than  if  left  Handing  a  few  months 
longer:  moreover,  canes  that  might  have  been  cut  at  the 
end° of  December,  the  planters  are  under  a  neceffity  to 
keep  fome  of  them  growing  until  June,  to  furmlh  pro- 
vender,  which  is  cane-tops,  for  their  cattle.  One  gallon 
of  cane  liquor  may  yield  about  one  pound  three  quarters 
of  fugars  a  pot  of  60  wt.  of  fugar,  may  drop  about 
three  gallons  molafles ;  one  gallon  molafles,  it  good, 
yields  "near  one  gallon  rum  or  proof  fpirit  •,  by  claying 
fugars  lofe  above  two  fevenths,  which  runs  into  molafles  . 
thf  difference  upon  the  improvement  of  fugars  generally 
is  in  this  proportion,  viz.  If  mufcovadoe  fell  at  2  5  s-  per 
cent.  wt.  firft  clays  fell  at  35,  fecond  clays  at  45,  third 

The  manufa&ure  is  reckoned  equal  in  value  to  the 
produce  or  cultivation  5  it  has  many  chargeable  ai  tic  es, 
the  mill,  the  boiling-houfe,  the  curing-houfe,  ftill-houle, 
jftore-houfe.  Sugars  are  diftinguifhed  into  muicavadoes, 
by  the  French  called  Sugar  bis  or  brute ,  firft,  fecond,  and 

third  clayings  or  refinings.  .  . 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  •,  a  length  of  few  joints 
or  knots  laid  flat  or  horizontally  in  holes  y  thefe  holes  are 
half  a  foot  deep  or  better,  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  ; 
thirty  good  field  negroes  may  hoe^an  acre  a  day  •,  from 
each  joint  or  oculus  proceeds  a  reea  of  canes. 

In  Barbadoesthe  charge  of  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fugar  (fuppofing  the  labour  hired,  as  it  happens 
in  fome  particular  circumftances)  is  about  15/.  per  acre, 
an  acre  at  a  medium  is  reckoned  to  produce  2500  /. 
wt  fugar  ;  therefore  all  exceeding  12  s.  per  cent.  wt.  in 
the  price  of  fugars,  is  clear  profit  to  the  planter.  JSI.  B. 
The  rum  defrays  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  They  allow  one  good  field  negro  for  one  acre 
canes,  all  labour  included.  The  labour  is  veiy  con  1- 
derablq  (fuppofing  the  ground  well  cleared  and  brought 

to)  viz.  holling,  planting,  dunging,  weeding,  hilling, 

«  • 
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After  the  firft  purchafe,  the  charge  of  a  fugar  plan* 
tation  negro,  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  j_0  s.  per  annum 
for  cloathing  and  feeding ;  when  fulf  cloathed,  it  is 
jacket  and  breeches  for  the  men  ;  jacket  and  petticoats 
for  the  women  of  Oznabrigs  at  9d.  per  yard,  and  a 
coarfe  red  milled  cap  ;  the  negroes  of  one  plantation  live 
in  contiguous  huts  like  an  African  town  ;  are  allowed 

widTa^'  nT6’  T'  Satl!rday  afKrn°on,  and  Sundays, 
with  a  fmall  fpot  ox  ground  to  raife  provifions  for  them- 

ronf  5  °r’  !-f  ,'T  ne§roes’  are  avowed  one  pint  of  Guinea 
corn,  one  fait  herring,  or  an  equivalent  per  dav  in  other 

provifions  of.  fait  rnackarel,  dryed  falt-fifh,  Indian  corn, 

Uc.  Baroadoes  requires  a  fupply  of  4000  or  5000  new 
negroes  per  annum,  b  cw 

fhe  planters  divide  their  cane-lands  into  thirds,  viz 
one  third  Handing  canes,  another  third  new-planted 
canes,  and  the  other  third  fallow.  In  Barbadoes  they 
plant  every  crop  or  fecond  crop;  in  the  other  iflands 

from  I vY ai:00nS’  °r  Y°nd’  third’  fol!rth>  £*•  crops 
yield  left  r°°tS’  bUt  eVe‘7  fucceedinS  year  they 

Pr,v;Y  rquantI5y  °f  fuSar  imported  per  annum  from  the 
Bntiih  lugar-iflands  to  Great-Britain  is  about  80,000  to 
b^5ooo  hogfheads,  at  1000  wt.  per  hogfliead 

17  20  1p‘YYnr0f  the  Fre  uCh’  by  an°a<5t  of"  parliament 
739,  Bntiih  iugars  are  allowed  to  be  carried  diredlv 

fomhUoferrinSpln'Yreat'Britain’  t0  any  foreign  port 
,Y;rrf  C  Pe  Flnilterre’  llnder  certain  reftriftions  too 
g  01  0111  enumeration.  About  fifty  years  ao-o  the 
french  were  chiefly  fupplied  with  fugars  from  Great- 

ford  tY  VfT  fupply  themfelves,  and  can  af- 

H th« 

An  exact  minmehll  of  the  fucceffive  governors  in  the 

!,  3Y  r  ands,’ . IS  lcarce  o1'  any  hiftorical  ufe,  unlefs 
Y  ,e  01,16  tinngs  remarkable  have  happened  during 

oZgYnTn\  5  theref°re  With0ut  "Jng  much  eY 
fit-lit,  r  hi  all  only  mention  thofe  who  eafily  occur. 
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Sect.  II.  mo-ether  with  Virginia,  Mary- 

The  Weft-India  lflands,  to&  -  Great-Britain, 

l.»d,  and  the  Canto.  "^^“houf.nd  Oaves, 

by  the  labour  of  ^ove  three  hunct  ^  ^  obfcrve  a 
maintained  at  a  very  mi  ^  ^  Utopian  charter- 

fort  of  puritanical,  g  Georgia,  not  allowing  of 

conftitution  of  the  colo  y  experience  of  feveral 

the  labour  of  (laves,  and  by  the  ^pe^  of  the  fcttle_ 

years,  this  feems  t0  r.  ai^s  0f  their  affembhes, 

Lent  coming  to  nothing.  Byattso  ^  ^  for 

Oaves  or  negroes  are  real eftate,  bf  ^  ^  ^  for  ^ 

and  recovered  by  peifo  U  ^  colonies  reckoning 

negroes  and  Mulattos  do  ^  impofflble  to  keep  lo 
themfelves  nat^es,  Gbieftion  by  a  few  valetu- 

lnany  able-bodied  ^ave  been,  from  time  to 

dinary  white  men  .  .  but  were  difcovered, 

time,  ,intorSrsfeSi^3  cruel  and 
and  the  ring  e  COuld  be  contrived.  Slaves  in 

deterring  manner  that  co  aiury  and  grand 

any  felonious  cafe  ar  >  tpree  freeholders  •,  a 

feffions,  but  by  two  juftices  and  three^tio^  They 

majority  condemns  thern^a  ^  ^  manner-,  a  negro  of 

generally  value _ne\  a  par-,  from  20  to 

10  iEt,  and  of  40  iEt-  P  ,0  7Et.  upwards, 

S  iEt.  is  reckoned  their  prime  -,  ^  ^ 

their  value  gradually  decieales,  as 

downwards.  inn  to  Barbadoes  or  Leeward 

Their  voyages  from  t0  London  not 

i (lands  are  fix  to  ^de-winds,  the  wefterly 

fo  much  •,  when  out  o-enerally  prevail. 

winds  and  a  wefter  y  we  the  tropics,  the 

In  thefe  idands_  the  ■  •  without  the  tro- 

Indians  number  then  ye »  W  ’  begin  at  the 
pics,  they  reckon  by  fuc“‘  f  three  months,  and 

abate"  gradually  to  December,  nurncanes^are  fiom^he 
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with  hurricanes  ;  but  have  at  times  violent-  cm4e  f  • 
when  the  trade  or  eafterJy  winds  change  per^nortl^f  ^1^’ 
call  it  going  againft  the  fun)  to  weft  wkh  7?  .(fall?s 
from  the  Leeward.  The  fea  breeTeh,  ,  r°1Jlng  fea 
and  nine  hours  morning,  increafes  tiif  ‘n *  betwcen. eight 

full  ftrength  till  three  afternoon,  and  iXVd  ^  r  * 
to  about  five  in  the  evening.  g  f  jy  decreafes 

fuffocating  b  reed  tong  ‘She  “LdTtf ^thfT^  ^ 

felTSSr 

volatile  acid  fulphur,  which  °to  aTt-IT^  Wlt.h  fome 

a  r.rdsfiron’ and  cankei  ^  srs  tt 

S_  |et-  „Lvhat  ci“  I 

thinking  exceeding  half  an  hour  °f 

ate  kept  in  a  continued  final  1  degrceVaS^fJT0"* 

Creoles.  In  the  north  of  SSfeTf0"811  ^ 

three  weeks  in  Tnlv  ~  ^cnca,  for  two  or 

names  among#  thJvtilc^r °n  ^  ai|ro^°Sical  cant 

<»».  no,  ■fe^ntenceSS^fIl”k“,“,''0fVhl1'f- 

weather  is  fometimes  fo  hot  as  to  rd  f  ^i  ^  the 
much;  by  relaxincr  irq  fnrinrv  ’  j  1°  rauiy  the  air  too 

deaths,  palfies,  and  the  hke  nenluflff  ^Cafi°"S  fudden 
in  the  human  fpecies  and  other  ani  mSf'T  (-nfmis) 

JuI7.  >734,  unufuallyhot;  for  a Z °f 

o&ty  7  S ?;t  fefud^‘ :  at  thetSl 

in  me  Weft-indies }  fcarce  any  thunder  hkherto  8  35 

and  lel^currem with  windward 

and  full  moon  tides  flow’  abduT thrde  feeT^th'’  7" 
longer  than  they  ebb.  teet>  the7  how 

a  poll-tax'5 \ipon  SSoe-^nd1*?^  °f  government  is 

.  n  "Ofeioes,  and  an  excile  upon  liquors 

imported. 
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imported.  They  have  a  very  good  regulation,  that  no 
freeholder’s  perfon  can  be  arretted  for  debt  •,  thus  'his 

[labour  is  not  loft  to  the  public  by  a  time  of  confine¬ 
ment,  and  he  cannot  readily  run  in  debt  exceeding  the 
value  of  his  freehold.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  wile 
regulation  may  be  introduced  into  our  continent  colo¬ 
nies. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  in  their  firft  American 
navigations,  very  providently  put  on  fhore  upon  the  in¬ 
tervening  head-lands  and  iflands,  fome  live  ftock,  par¬ 
ticularly  neat  cattle  and  fwine,  to  multiply  by  propaga¬ 
tion,  towards  a  future  refrefhment  and  fupply  of  provi- 
fions  in  their  voyages. 

The  general  food  of  the  Europeans  there,  and  of  their 
flaves,  comes  next  in  courfe  ;  it  is  moftly  vegetable  [/]. 

Here  we  may  previoufly  obferve,  that  the  plants  or 
vegetables  between  the  tropics  are  fo  various  from  our 
European  tribes,  they  feem  to  require  &  diftinct  fyftem 
of  botany,  or  ought  to  be  reduced  to  fome  order  by 
annexing  to  each  tribe  of  European  plants,  fome  co¬ 
rollaries  of  the  affines  ;  but  without  coming  much  into 
natural  hiftory,  I  am  afraid  fome  readers  judge  me  too 
prolix. 

The  food  of  their  negro  (laves,  and  of  the  common 
labourers  and  white  fervants,  may  be  divided  into, 

[i]  Dr.  Sloane,  afterward  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  anno  1696,  published  a 
took  Catalogus  plantarum  qua  in  infula  Jamaica,  Madera,  barbadoes, 
Nevis  ei  St.  Chriftophori  nafcuntur ;  Jeu  prodromus  hi  florid?  ndiurans 
Jamaica,  pars  prima .  He  has  been  fufficiendy  burlcfqued  on  this 
affair  ;  he  gives  no  account  of  any  part  of  natural  hiftory  excepting  o: 
plants,  and  of  thofe  no  defcription,  only  pedantic  long  lifts  o  1  infipid 
fynonyma  from  various  authors:  Dr.  De  Ruifeau  of  Barbadoes  told 
me,  that  he  was  only  eleven  days  upon  that  ifland,  and  pretends  to  give 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifiand.  Thus  de  la  Motray  publiihea  leveral 
volumes  in  folio  of  his  travels,  amongft  others,  his  travels  in  New 
England  ;  who  to  my  certain  knowledge  refided  there  only  a  few  days, 
and  was  very  conftandy  at  home  in  his  lodgings  in  Bofton,  with  com¬ 
pany  of  no  intelligence. 
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I.  Their  bread  kind.  i.  Cerealia,  [k]  rice,  [/]  Guinea 
'corny  [m]  Indian  corn.  2.  Legumina,  or  puife  kind,  viz. 
[»] kidney-beans, [0] peas.  3. Roots, viz.\$\ yams,  [^jpo- 

[i]  Rice  is  referred  to  the  fe&ion  of  Carolina. 

[/J  Milium  Indicum  album  et  nigrum  Plinii ;  Camer ;  Sorgum.  tab.' 
Guinea  corn  :  it  may  be  called  a  perennial,  holding  good  many  years 
from  the  fame  root;  the  grain  is  more  nourifhing  and  wholfome'than 
Indian  corn,  and  goes  farther  :  the  leaves  and  tops  are  good  pro- 
vender  for  cattle.. 

[m]  Maysgranis  aureis  T.  Frumentum  Indicum  Mays  difium.  C.  B.  P. 
Indican  corn  :  this  is  a  principal  American  bread  kind  ;  a  further  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  referred  to  the  fedions  of  New-England. 

[#]  Phafeolus  Indicus  annuus  G  labor,  fruitu  tumidicre  minor e  ‘variorum 
colorum  abfque  hilo.  Kidney-beans,  which  in  North- America  are  called 
Indian  or  French  beans.  This  we  refer  to  New- England. 

Phafeolus  maxhnus  perennis, floribus  fpicatis  fpeciofis ,  albis,  fdiqnis  brevi- 
bus  latis ,  femen  album  hilo  albido.  Sloane.  White  bonavifta,  large  as  a 
common  kidney- bean,  much  eat  with  boiled  meat. 

Do.  Semine  rufo ,  red  bonavift. 

P  hafeolus  ereSius  minor ,  femine  fpharico  albido ,  hilo  nigro ;  P if  urn  quantum 
feu  pifa  Virginiana.  C.  B.  P.  Calavances,  this  properly  belongs  to  the 
iedion  of  Virginia. 

Do.  Fruftu  rubro ,  red  calavances. 

[0]  Pifum  hortenfe  majus, fore  fruttuque  albo .  C.  B.  P.  Garden  peas, 
from  Europe  planted  tnrive  well. 

Jnagyris  Indica  leguminofa ,  filiquis  torofs.  Herm.  Par.  Bat.  Pigeon 
Peas :  this  fhrub,  or  fmall  tree,  grows  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  holds  for  fome  years ;  the  fruit  refembles  a  vicia,  called  horfe  peas : 
they  eat  it  with  boiled  meat. 

M  Volubulis  nigra,  radice  alba  aut  pur  pur af cent e,  maxima,  tuber  ofa, 
efculenta,  fat  macea,  caule  membranuhs  extantibus  alato ,  folio  cordato  newofo, 
Sloane^  Inhama  Lufitanorum  Clufii,  H.  LXXVIIi,  probably  it  came 
from  Guinea.  It  is  the  principal  and  bell  food  of  the  negroes;  hence 
it  is  that  in  general  to  eat,  is  called  to  yaam.  This  root  grows  fome- 
tmies  as  big  as  a  man  s  thigh  ;  the  reddifh  are  more  fpungy  ;  the  white 
are  bell,  and  not  fo  cloyingly  fweet  as  the  Weit-India  potatoes ;  many 
of  the  bell  white  people  ufe  it  for  bread;  to  me  it  was  more  agreeable 
than  bread  of  wheat-fiower. 

[q]  Potatoes  of  two  different  kinds  or  tribes. 

Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  efculenta  dulci,  fpinachue  folio ,  fore  magno9 
pur  pur  af  cents,  pa  tula.  Batatas  Clufii,  H.  LXXVIII.  WefUndia,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Carolina  potatoes ;  they  are  natives  of  America,  but  do  not 
thrive  to  the  northward  of  Maryland,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
climate.  Ciufius’s  defcription  and  icons  are  good  ;  it  is  planted  from 
fome  fmall  incipient  roots,  or  fome  fliccs  of  the  large  roots,  having  an 

tatoes. 
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tatoes,  [r]  caffada.  4.  Fruits,  viz.  [r]  plantanes, 
[/]  bananes. 


oculus  or  bud,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  folanum  tuberofum;  called 
Irifh  potatoes ;  the  leaves  fpread  along  the  ground  like  convolvulus  ; 
the  flower  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  piftillum  becomes  the  fruit  containing 

many  fmall  feeds. 

Do.  Radice  rufufcente. 

Do.  Radice  alba. 

Do.  Radice  carulefcente.  .  ,  .  ^ 

Thefe  continue  permanently  the  fame,  are  lufcioufly  fweet ;  whga  too 
ripe  or  long  kept,  they  become  fibrous  or  ltringy ;  the  yellow  is  the 

moft  common  and  beft  flavoured. 

'Solatium  efculentum  tuberojum ,  C.  B.  P.  Arachidna  Fbeophi  afti  forte, 
i>atas  Feruanorum  Clufii,  H.  LXXIX.  his  icons  are  very  good.  Irifh 
potatoes ;  they  grow  kindly  all  over  America ;  in  the  northern  parts 
the  froft  takes  them  foon  ;  the  roots  are  a  number  of  tubers  of  various 
fizes  conneaed  by  filaments,  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  ered  ;  the  leaves 
alternate,  conjugated  with  an  impar,  of  a  dark  green  the  whole  ha¬ 
bit  hairy  ;  the  flowers  monopetalous  in  umbels  whitifli,  fruit  loft,  with 
many  flat  feeds ;  the  large  bulbs  are  ufed  for  food  ;  the  fmall  bulbs  are 
committed  to  the  earth  again,  and  are  called  feed  potatoes ;  an  Iriih 
idiom,  roots  for  feed.  They  are  planted  in  the  fpnng,  and  dug  up 
in  September  for  ufe.  Gafpar  Bauhine  fays,  they  were  brought  from 
Virginia  to  England,  thence  to  France  and  the  ether  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Clufius  thinks  it  was  carried  from  New  Spam  to  Old  Spain, 
and  from  thence  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  propagated  at  pre- 

fent  all  over  Europe. 

Do  Radice  alba ,  whitifli  potatoes. 

Do.  Radice  rufufcente,  reddifh  potatoes. 

Do  Radice  fiavefeente ,  potatoes  with  a  bluifli  call:. 

Do.  Flore  albo.  H.  R.  P.  French  potatoes ;  thefe  are  flatter,  larger, 
lefs  lobated,  of  a  finer  texture  ;  this  at  prefent  is  much  admired,  does 
not  yield  fo  well,  is  not  fo  eafily  hurt  by  the  froft. 

fr]  Ricinus  minor  viticis  obtufo  folio ,  caule  verrucofc,  fore pentape- 
talo  albido ,  ex  cuius  radice  tuberofa  (fucco  venenata  turgido)  Americ am 
tanem  cmficimt ,  Caffada.  The  Englifh,  after  it  is  well  dried,  grind  it 
and  bake  it  into  cakes.  The  French  eat  it  in  crumbles,  called  farine, 
or  farine  de  Manihot ;  they  vidtual  their  Weft- India  coaftmg-veffels 


with  this.  j.  .  . 

\s]  Mu  fa  frutiu  cucumcrino  longiori ,  Plumer.  Mufa  caudice  virility 

frutiu  longiori  fucculento  Angulofo,  Sioane.  Raima  humilis  longis  latifque 
foliis ,  plantanes.  This  tree  grows  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet  hign  ;  a 
very  lar^e,  firm,  long  palm-leaf,  ufed  in  thatching  of  huts,  and  good 
bedding°for  the  poor  ;  boiled  or  roafted  it  is  ufed  in  place  of  bread. 

[/]  Mufa  caudice  maculato  f rutin  retio  rotunda ,  breviore  odor  at  o.  hort. 
Beamontj  Bananas.  Does  not  differ  much  irom  the  former. 

II.  Fifli 
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II.  Fifh  and  flefh  are  moftly  a  foreign  importation, 
viz.  fait  herrings  from  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  herrings  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  two  quintals 
dried  falt-filh,  dried  refufe  fait- fifh  (cod,  haddock,  haake, 
and  politick)  from  New-England  and  Newfoundland* 
barreled  fait  mackarel  from  New-England ;  they  fome- 
times  ufe  the  country  frelh  produce  of  [u]  flying  fifh, 
and  [w]  land- crabs,  and  [ x ]  foldiers.  They  feldom  are 
allowed  any  Irifli  fait- beef ;  it  is  referved  for  the  planters 
or  landlords,  their  managers,  overfeers,  and  other  white 
fervants.  Some  negroes  are  allowed  for  their  own  ac¬ 
count  and  profit  to  raife  young  pork  (Weft-India  young 
pork  is  delicious)  and  poultry,  which  they  carry  to 
market,  but  feldom  eat  of  it.  Their  moft  delicious  difh 
for  a  regale,  is  a  pepper-pot  or  negro-pot  compounded 
of  falt-filh,  fait- flefh  of  any  kind,  grain  and  pulfe  of  all 
kinds,  much  feafoned  with  [j y]  capficum  or  Guinea- 
pepper  ;  it  is  fomething  like  a  Spanilh  oleo,  or  New¬ 
foundland  fhowdder. 

[u]  Hi  run  do,  Catefhy:  the  flying-fifti,  called  alfo  by  the  native  her¬ 
rings.  By  a  pair  of  large  fins  it  bears  itfelf  up  in  the  air  for  a  Ihort 
time,  and  to  a  fmall  dillance. 

[w]  Cancer  terrejlris  cuniculos  fub  terra  agens,  Sloane.  They  are  very 
plenty,  and  good  food,  called  land-crabs. 

[*j  Cancellus  terrejlris,  Carib.  The  hermit  crab,  or  foldier,  from 
their  red  colour.  Their  fore-part  and  claws  are  cruftaceous ;  their 
hinder  part  fo ft,  only  a  membranous  integument,  which  they  fecure  in 
the  empty  {hells  of  lizable  buccinums,  and  carry  the  lhell  along  with 
them,  not  as  an  original  property  but  as  a  dereiift. 

[j]  There  are  many  kinds  of  capficums ;  we  fhall  only  mention 
three;  they  are  a  monapetalous,  membranous  fruit. 

Capfuujn  filiqua  lata  et  rugofa ,  Park.  Bell  or  long-pepper ;  it  is  an¬ 
nual,  has  a  longer  leaf  than  moft  capficums ;  is  larger  than  a  walnut, 
and  when  firft  ripe,  red,  and  membranous.  Planted  in  New-England  ; 
it  comes  to  maturity,  but  is  pickled  when  green. 

Capficum  minus  frufiu parvo  pyramidali  erefio ,  Sloane.  Piper  Indicum 
minimum,  Jurrefiis  Jiliquis  cblongis  erefiis  parvis.  This  is  much  ufed  in 
Earbadoes,  and  is  called  Barbadoes  piemento,  or  Barbary  pepper. 

Capficum  minus  frufiu  rotunda  erefio  parvo  acerrimo,  Sloane.  Bird- 
pepp<  r.  Thefelaft  two  dried  and  powdered,  are  intenfely  hot  (almoft 
cauftic)  and  fold  over  America  by  the  name  of  Cayenne- butter,  or 
Surinam  pepper. 
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The  provender  for  their  neat  cattle  and  horfes  be  Tides 
and  top  of  Ote  com  already  me, Mooed, 

^Scorpions",  fcolopendras  or  forty  legs,  chigoes,  «n0- 
flies  vena  medini,  or  Guinea  worm,  mufketoes,  ants, 
bed-buo-s  cimices  leftularii,  £?<r.  very  troublefome  and 
o-reat  nufances  in  thefe  climates,  we  fliall  not  defcribe, 
having  already  tired  the  readers  who  have  no  notion  at 
natural  hiftory  :  but  we  cannot  omit  that  great  nutance 
to  navigation  called  the  U]  worm,  pernicious  efpecially 
o  new  ftiips  •,  at  firft  only  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  have 
from  thence  been  carried  with  (hips,  and  co  propagate 
£&£*,  Virgina,  Maryland  They  ham  got  fo  *r 
north  as  New-England,  and  lately  have  done  con‘*u-  rd 
ble  damage  in  the  port  of  Newport,  colony  of  Rhode- 
Ifland  •  k is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  levere  freezing  wintei 
mavdeftroy  them,  as  it  did  in  Holland  anno  1730,  when 

thole  worms,  by  eating  and  ^Ter- 

of  their  dikes,  between  the  higheft  and  lowelt  water 

marks,  put  the  country  in  danger  of  being  undammed  01 

drnnfenfibly- deviate  into  fomething  of  the  natural  hi- 
ftorvof  thefe  countries;  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
p^of  my  original  deflgn,  which  was  their  current  and 
hiftorv  in  a  fummary  way ;  1  mail  only  one  y 
relate  and  defcribe  by  the  proper  claffical  names  (which 
hitherto  has  not  been  clone  by  autnois,  tl  <  P  . 
natural  produce  which  is  ufed  in  common  food,  m  deli- 
cacies,  and  as  commodities  in  trade. 

7  •  m  Granien  paniceum 

tzZSS, -  **  *■» 

tings  or  crops  per  annum.  r™rhnlh  from  one  inch  to 

W  Terndo  or  Xylofbsgus  ’  Bibles  a  double  bit  of 

one  foot  long  ;  the  extremity  of  their  hcaa 

that  kind  of  borer  called  an  augur.  ^  The 
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1.  The  common  food  is  moftly  already  mentioned! 
to  theie  we  may  add  ducks  of  feveral  kinds,  plover,  wild 
[a]  pigeons  wild  hogs,  [r]  lobfters,  [d]  cray-fift,  M  ri¬ 
ver-crabs,  [/]  lea-crabs,  the  [V]  fea-tortoife  or  turtle  as 
the  iailors  call  them. 

2.  Some  of  their  delicacies  are  many  forts  of  cucum- 
bcas,  melons,  and  the  like  of  the  gourd  kind:  [7>1  ci- 
Ltons  [*]  oianges,  [k]  lemons,  fugar-cane  already  men- 


\b]Pahmbus  migratorms  Cate/by .  Palumbus  torquatut.  Aid rovand 
The  wild  pigeon,  pigeon  of  paffage,  or  ring  dove  :  thefe  are  plenty  at 
1 fo"s  ai!,  °ve.\  ^menca>  and  of  great  benefit  in  feedin/the 

hide  ram,er ;  dle  DttKh  caU  tilem  **/•*/. 

fc]  Jjiacus  marinus ;  lobifer. 

[d !  -dftacus  jhnri at i li s ,  the  cray-ffh. 

[/]  Cancer fliwiatilh ;  river  crab.  Thefe  two  periodically  quit  their 
we  obferve  in  filt worms  inlheV fenfl™!  fo ‘caHeffanf  do'diforge 

Tl 

ten  times  the  quantity,  they  do  no  good  no  no  hurt!  a  I  W  fie 

ffijj  t&C  hed.Lare  -  "d  “  'rge  ‘■"^ies,  ^eyW 

njirpimim  ^  C  cha  cIa>^  and  the  Ilke  have  in  the  pica, 

cS  * 


f  /  J  Cancer  marinus  chehs  rubris. 

Cancer  marinus  chelis  nigris. 

in  f  beCd°  ™anna-  'i  he7  are  two  weeks  in  coitu ;  hatch  their  eetrs 
"  ‘he ,iand  ;  tnef  ar,e  ca‘=ght  either  by  turning  them  upon  theh  bal 

forts7  harp00ning  :  the>'  are  of  ',arious  kinds,  I  flail  mention  only  two 

marina  nriM,:  Green  turtle,  fo  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
fat ;  this  is  reckoned  wholefome  and  delicious  food 

leftuSo  cantta  Rochefort,  hill,  des  Antilles ;  hawks-bill  turtle  fo 
called  from  the  form  of  its  mouth  ,  the  outfide  plates  or  It  le of  its 
b°rnn  C°ve.n"S>  workmen  call  tortoife-lhell.  P  f 

JS  ite£5fe?s,  EhS,  ,?*  dr  “f  ”  f- 

pendix  The  ty„Tf  ui,  j"  e  °tange-tree,  but  without  an  ap- 

rind  which  is  made  inti  ?er  7  T'  than  a  Iemon>  ™th  a  thick 
ing  citron-water,  called  by'theVren^A-aaZ’  Pt'd  m  mak‘ 

r”.k”  *—  “  -  s*  “zr;: 

L>]  Auranttum  medulla  dulei  nsulgan.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Common 

tioned  ; 


•-  ..... 
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tioned  ;  cocoa  we  refer  to  the  paragraph  of  produce  for 
trade  and  [/]  cocoa,  [m]  cabbage- tree,  [»]  pine-apple, 
fo  called  from  its  refemblance  of  the  fruit  or  cones  of 

ibme  pine-trees. 

orange :  perennial  large  rigid  leaves,  with  a  heart-like  appendix;  the 
fruit  is  fragrant,  of  a  reddifti  yellow  colour,  and  tough  peel. 

Aurantium  acri  ?nedulla  <i vulgar e .  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Aurantia  mains. 
T.  B.  Seville,  or  four  orange.  This  is  the  medicinal  orange.  ‘ 
Aurantium  Sinenfe.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  China  orange,  is  eat  only  for  plea- 


Aurantium  fy  heft  re  medulla  acri.  T.  Aurantia  Jylveftris.  J.  B .  frudhi 
limonispufillo,  limas  de  Oviedo.  The  lime-tree  ;  this  is  more  pungent  and 
lefs  agreeable,  and  not  fo  wholefome  as  the  lemon  ;  it  is  much  ufed  in 

the  American  beverage  called  punch.  _  .  r  .  , 

Aurantium  maximum.  Ferrarij,  Shadock-tree.  It  is  fometimes  large 
as  a  human  head,  with  a  thick  rind,  a  flat  difagreeable  tafte  to  my 

Pa[T \  Limon  vulgaris.  Ferrar.  Hefp.  Malus  limoma  act  da,  C.  B  P. 
Sour  limons ;  like  the  others  of  this  kind,  has  perennial  thick  ftiff 
o-reen  leaves,  but  without  an  appendix:  the  fruit  is  more  oval  than 
The  orange,  and  with  a  nipple-like  procefs  at  the  extremity  or  end,  of 
a  pale  yellow  ;  it  is  the  molt  delicious  fowering  for  that  julep-fafhion 

drink  called  punch.  .  ..  .  . 

Limon  dulci  medulla  vulgaris.  Ferrar.  Help.  Sweet  limon  ;  it  is  not 

r/l  Palma  indica  maifera  coccus  didia,  Ray  H.  Palma  me, /era  arbor, 
T.  B.  Cocoa-tree  ;  palmetto  leaves  very  large ;  every  year  it  emits 
k  racemus  of  cocoa-nuts,  whereof  fome  hold  a  pint  of  cool,  plea- 
fane  lymph  or  drink  ;  this  nut  remains  upon  the  tree  good  for  many 

yer»j  Palma  cdtiffima  non  fiirnfa,  fruSu  frunifirmi,  minors  racemfa 
fparfo ,  Sloane.  Palma  quinta  feu  Americana  fruclu  racemojo,  C.  b  1  . 

cabbage-tree.  The  wood  is  very  fpungy  or  pithy  ;  grows  very  tall  , 
every  year  near  its  top,  about  Midfummer,  is  emitted  a  large  racemus 

of  flowers,  which  make  a  good  pickle. 

(*]  Ananas  aculeatus  frudtu  fyramidato ,  carneaureo. .  Humer  line- 
apple  ;  feeT.  I.  R.  Pab.^b,  427.4^.  where  it  is  molt  elegantly 
delineated.  They  plant  it  as  artichokes  are  planted  in  Europe.  It  is 
a  moft  delicious  fruit,  not  lufeious,  but  a  fmart  bnlk  flagrant  iweetne  s ; 
it  may  be  called  the  ambrofia  of  the  gods  :  but  as  the  higheft  fwee 
degenerate  into  the  moft  penetrating  and  vellicating  acids £  1  * 

eat  in  quantities,  occafions  moft  violent  cnolic  pains;  fo*  the  fame 
fan,  fugar  and  honey  are  cholicy. 

3.  The 
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3.  Produce  that  are  commodities  in  trade  [0]  cocoa, 
[p]  zingiber  or  ginger,  [q\  indigo,  [r]  cotton-wool,  [s]  a- 

[0]  Cacao,  Raij.  H.  Amygdalus  fexta  feu  Amygdalis  f  mills  Guati-* 
malenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Cacao-tree:  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  a  fmall 
European  tilia,  or  lime-tree.  It  is  planted  from  the  feed  or  nut. 
Diftances  five  feet  ;  after  three  years  it  begins  to  bear,  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  :  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  or  more,  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  fame  time,  not  from  the  ends  of 
the  twigs,  but  from  the  trunks  of  the  body  and  large  branches  of  the 
tree  :  the  flowers  are  whitifh,  five  petala. ,  without  a  calix  ;  the  fruit 
when  ripe  refembles  a  large  cucumber,  is  red  or  yellow,  containing 
twenty  to  forty  cocoa  nuts  in  a  pulp.  In  fome  parts  of  New  Spain 
they  are  ufedas  money  for  fmall  change,  in  Guatimala,  Comanas,  iAc. 
Thefe  nuts  made  into  pafte  called  chocolate,  and  this  diffolved  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  is  become  a  very  general  forbition  or  liquid  food  for  nourifh- 
ment  and  pleafure. 

[>]  Zingiber,  C.  B.  P.  ginger.  A  tuberous  root  as  an  iris,  reed 
or  flag- leaves ;  the  flower  is  of  five  petala,  anomalous,  as  if  bilabi- 
a  ted,  frudu  trigone ,  triloculari.  They  do  not  allow  it  to  flower,  be- 
caufe  it  exhaufls  the  root.  It  is  planted  from  cuts  of  the  roots,  and 
continues  twelve  months  in  the  ground;  it  requires  fix  or  feven  weeks 
to  cure  it,  or  dry  it,  in  the  fun  as  the  French  do  ;  in  Barbadoes  they 
feald  it,  or  ferape  it,  to  prevent  its  Iprouting  :  it  is  a  very  great  pro¬ 
duce,  but  forces  and  impoverifhes  the  land  very  much. 

[? !  Anonis  Americana  folio  latiori  fuhrotundo .  T.  Annil  five  indigo 
Guadaloupenfs .  H.  R.  P.  indigo.  A  pinnated  leaf,  red  papilionaceous 
flowers,  feed  refembles  cabbage  feed.  It  is  planted  by  throwing  ten 
or  twelve  feeds  into  each  hole;  after  three  months  it  is  fit  to  be  cut, 
and  cut  again  feveral  times  or  crops  in  the  year.  Indigo  is  the  ex- 
prefiion  from  the  leaves  macerated  in  water,  and  dried  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roots  afford  crops  for  leveral  years.  There  are  feveral  degrees  of  its 
goodnei?,  viz.  copper,  purple,  blue,  iron-coloured  the  vvorft.  They 
have  lately,  with  good  fuccefs,  gone  into  this  cultivation  in  South- 
Carolina,  and  nave  three  exo^s per  annum. 

[rj  Aylon  Braflianum.  J.  B.  Gcjfpium  Broflianum  fore  fiavo.  Herm. 
Par.  Bat.  Cotton.  A  flirub  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  refembling  the 
rubus  or  rafpberry  at  a  diflance.  An  acre  of  cotton  fhrubs  may  yearly 
produce  one  ct.  wt.  cotton  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  planters  follow  it,  re¬ 
quiring  no  great  upfet,  and  is  a  ready  money  commodity. 

Aylon  l an  a  flavefeente  Yellow  cotton. 

FJ  Aloe  Diafcoridis  et  aliorum.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  j  ticca  ; 
from  their  juice  is  the  aloes  hepatica  or  Barbadoes,  of  a  dark  liver  co¬ 
lour,  and  nauieous  fmell.  The  fuccotrine-aloes  of  the  fhops  comes 
from  the  Levant  in  fkins;  Barbadoes  or  horfe  aloes  is  put  up  in  large 
gourds. 

loes. 
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loes,  j>]  caffia  fiftula,  [«]  tamarinds,  [w]  lignum  vita:, 
'x]  white  cinnamon,  [y]  coffee,  [2]  fuftick,  [«]  brazi- 
etto,  campeachy  wood  or  logwood,  nicaraga  wood,  by  the 
Dutch  called  ftockfilh-hout  i  thefe  laft  two  commodities 


[r]  Caffia fiftula  Americana:  Caffia.  A  large  tree,  winged  leaves  re- 
fembling  the  walnut,  yellow  five  petal  flowers  5  the  piftillum  becomes 
a  long  round  woody  pod,  inch  diameter  and  under,  a  foot  long  more 
or  left,  infide  is  divided  into  many  tranfverfe  cells  covered  with  a 
black  fweet  pulp,  and  in  each  cell  a  flat  fmooth  oval  feed.  The  Caffia 
fiftula  AlexanJrina,  C.  B.  P.  which  comes  from  the  Levant,  is  prefera- 

ble  to  that  of  the  Weft-Indies.  .  '  .  .  , 

r u]  Tamarindus .  Ray  H.  A  large  tree  with  pinnated  lea\  es,  no  , 

impar;  the  flowers  are  rofaceous  and  grow  in  clufters  ;  the ^  piftillum 
becomes  a  flatilh,  woody  pod,  three  or  four  inches  long,  in  two  or 
three  protuberances,  containing  a  ftringy  dark  acid  pulp  with  hard  fit 
feeds.  The  Tamarirfds  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft-Indiee  are  of  a  better 

|*l  > 

Gulacum,  lignum  fenatum,  five  lignum  vita  Park-  Poc^  W°od* 

A  large  tree,  fmooth  bark,  ponderous  wood,  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark 
colour,  aromatic  tafte  ;  fxnall  pinnated  leaves,  no  impar  ;  flowers  of  fix 
petala  in  umbels  ;  the  feed  veflfel  refembles  (hepherds  purfe.  In  the 
Weft-Indies  they  call  it  junk-wood.  It  was  formerly  reckoned  a 
fpecific  in  the  venereal  pox  ;  it  has  loft  that  reputation,  but  is  ftill  ufed 

in  fcorbutic  ails,  and  its  rofin  in  rheumatifms.  •+ 

\x]  Ricinoides  ckagini  folio ,  cortex  elutheria ,  fo  called  from  one  of  the 
Bahama  iflands,  almoft  exhaufted;  it  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter  gives 
a  good  perfume ;  bay-tree  leaves,  berries  in  branches ;  this  bark  is  of 
a  yellowifh white,  rolled  up  in  quills  like  cinamon,  but  much  thicker; 

it  is  ufed  in  place  of  the  cortex  Wintericinus .  .  r  a 

f  y]  Jabninum  Arabicum  cafiane#  folio,  flore  a, bo  odoratftmo ,  cujusfruBus, 
coK  in  officinis  dicuntur  nobis.  Comm,  coffee-tree  Britannis  '  Plukn. 
The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  carried  fome  plants  from  Mecca,  N. 
lat.  21  D.  in  Arabia-felix  to  Java,  and  from  thence  to  Amfterdam  m 
Holland,  where  the  berries  may  be  feen  in  perfedlion  ;  lately  it  is  cu  - 

tivated  in  Surinam,  Martinico,  and  Jamaica.  *.  .  .. 

fz  i  Morns  fruElu  ‘viridi ,  ligno  fulpbureo  tinctono,  Buxei  colons ,  lignum 
Amricanum ;  fuftic  wood.  It  is  a  large  tree,  leaf  like  the  elm,  grows  in 

the  manner  of  afh  tree  leaves.  Tf1* 

[a]  Pfeudofantalum  croceum.  Sloane  ;  braziletto  ufed  in  dying.  It  is, 

almoft  exhaufted  in  the  Bahama-illands. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  given  an  exa£l  and  regular  account  flu  - 
counts  are  warned)  of  the  ufeful  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Briijfll 
Weft-India  iflands  under  the  heads  of  food,  delicacies,  orin^d  i  s, 
and  commodities  in  trade  :  I  am  fenfible,  that  R  will  not  luit  the  talle 
of  fome  of  our  readers,  therefore,  henceforward  (tail  not  diftade  them 
much  with  the  like  excurftons. 

Vol.  I.  K  « 
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or  die-woods  are  not  the  produce  of  our  Weft-India  if- ' 
l#nds,  but  are  imported  to  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniffi  main 

The  general  fupply  for  charges  of  government  in  all 
our  Weft-India  iflands  is  a  poll-tax  upon  negroes,  and 
excife  upon  liquors. 

Generally  for  every  twenty  to  thirty  negroes,  a  planter 
is  obliged  to  keep  one  white  man-,  two  artificers  or  handi¬ 
crafts  men  are  allowed  equal  to  three  common  la¬ 
bourers  ;  120  head  of  cattle  require  alfo  one  white  man. 

The  regular  troops  from  Great- Britain  to  the  Weft- 
India  iflands  are  allowed  by  their  afiemblies  for  further 
fubfiffence  per  week  20  s.  to  a  commiffion  officer,  and 
3  and  pi.  to  the  other  men. 

In  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  the  nominal  price  of  the  fame 
fugars  differ  *  for  inftance,  fugar  per  ct.  wt.  if  paid  in 
ready  cafh,  at  1 6  s.  in  goods  is  1 8  s.  in  paying  off  old 
debts  20  s. 

The  four  and  a  half  per  ct.  upon  the  produce  exports 
of  Bardadoes  and  the  Leeward-iflands,  granted  to  the 
crown  by  their  feveral  affemblies  in  perpetuity,  feems  to 
be  in  lieu  of  quit-rents-.  L.  Baltimore,  fome  few  years 
ago  in  Maryland,  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  procured  an  aft  of  affembly  for  3  s.  6  d.  per 
hogfhead  tobacco  in  room  of  quit- rents  :  it  was  found 
inconvenient,  and  quit- rents  were  allowed  to  take  place 
again. 

Being  prolix  in  the  general  account  of  the  fugar  iflands, 
will  render  the  accounts  of  the  particular  iflands  more 
fuccinft. 

BARBADOES. 

1  - 

Bar ba does  is  the  moft  windward  of  all  the  iflands  in 
or  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico ;  it  lies  in  about  1 3  D. 
N.  lat.  59  D.  30  M.  W.  from  London,  by  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Capt.  Candler  [£].  Sir  William  Curteens,  an 

[ b ]  Capt.  Candler,  in  the  Launcefton  man  of  war,  was  fent  out 
anno  1717,  by  the  board  of  admiralty,  to  afeertain  by  good  obferva- 
lions  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Britifh  Weft-India  iflands,  witff 
she  refpettive  variations  of  the  oompafs  at  that  time. 


adventurer 
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adventurer  in  trade,  anno  1624,  in  failing  home  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Fernambuc  of  the  Brazils,  at  that  time  in  th* 
poffeffion  of  the  Dutch,  touched  at  this  ifland,  and,  as 
it  is  faid,  o-ave  the  name  Barbadoes,  from  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  bearded  tree  [c]  growing  there,  it  was  over- 
lbread  with  a  fort  of  Purflain  [d]  :  Here  he  found  fome 
human  bones,  but  not  a  living  man  :  abundance  of 

1W  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  a  court  favourite,  in  the  begin- 
nino;  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  had  a  grant  of  it  fr o m 
the  crown.  This  ifland  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
proprietary  and  his  heirs  about  thirty  years.  Anno 
1661  the  crown  purchafed  it  of  lord  Kinnoul,  heir  to 
the  earl  of  Carlifle ;  their  family  name  was  Hay,  and 
allows  to  the  heirs  1000/.  per  annum  out  of  the  four  and 

a  half  per  cent.  duty.  ....  r 

The  greatefl  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  twenty-lix 

miles  ;  its  crreateft  width  about  fourteen  miles  ;  contents 
not  exceeding  1 00,000  acres.  Every  freeholder  is  obliged 
to  keep  a  plan  of  his  land  attefted  by  a  fworn  furveyor  : 
ten  acres,  valued  at  20  s.  per  annum  per  acre,  qualifies  a 

voter  in  elections.  . 

At  firft  they  planted  tobacco,  fome  indigo,  ionie  cot¬ 
ton,  and  cut  fuftic  a  die-wood  •,  at  prelent  they  plant 
no  tobacco,  no  indigo.  Their  firft  lugar-canes  they  had 
from  the  Brazils  anno  1645  :  this  ifland  was  general  y 
fettled  by  cavaliers  in  the  time  ot  the  civil  wars  in  Lng- 

lan<2. 

[71  Strians  arbor  Americana,  Arluti  foliis  non  /erratic,  fruBu  Pifi 
maznitudine ,  funiculis  e  ramis  ad  terrain  demijfs,  prolifer  a.  rhikrl. 
Barbadoes  fig-tree.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  laurel  or  pear  tree  lea  ; 
the  fruit  adheres  to  the  trunks  of  the  bod>%  and  great  branches 
large  as  the  top  of  a  man’s,  finger,  containing  fmall  feeds  fig- 

'  \d\  Portulaca  Curafavica  procumbent  folio  fubrotundo.  Parad.  Bat. 
Not  much  differing  from'  that  Purflam,  which  is  a  troublefome 
fpreading  weed  in  many  of  our  gardens  at  Bolton  m  Aew-Eng- 

Und. 
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The  governor’s  ftyle  in  his  commiffion,'  is  captain- 
general  and  chief-governor  of  the  i (lands  of  Barbadoes, 
St.  tucia,  St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  and  the  red  of  his 
Majelty  s  lfland  colonies  and  plantations  in  America 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbee-iOands  lyina  and 
being  to  windward  of  Guardeloupe :  excepting  Barba¬ 
does;  the  other  iflands  are  called  Neutrals  IYI,  becaufe  the 
government  and  property  of  them,  hitherto  has  not 

r  er‘-  l;>tt  ed  by,aTny  folemn  authentic  treaty  between 
Oreai-Bntain  and  France. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Barbadoes  and  Virginia 
were  fettied  by  cavaliers  and  ruffians  (excufe  my  coupling 

f  [hw'„  1  Tu11  "°  refleaion-)  I"  the  dimmer  1650, 
lord  Willoughby  proclaimed  king  Charles  II,  in  Bar- 

paaoes,  and  adminiftred  the  government  in  his  name  :  but 

in  arm  ary,  anno  1651-2,  he  furrendered  Barbadoes  and 

the  neighbouring  iflands  to  Sir  George  Afcew  admiral  for 

the  parliament.  About  the  fame  time  Virginia  fubmitted 
to  the  parliament. 

I  heir  legiflature  confifls  of  three  negatives,  viz.  the 
governor,  the  council  (their  full  complement  is  twelve) 
and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  (in  all  our  colonies,  in  a 
particular  manner  called  the  aflembly)  compofed  of 
twenty-two  deputies,  that  is,  two  from  each  of- the  eleven 
parilhes  without  wages,  or  any  allowance ;  the  eldeft 
councilor  in  the  pariffi  is  generally  appointed  the  return¬ 
ing  officer.  Their  aflemblies  are  annual. 

erantimr^hfi  'll*’  3  Patent  Pa,red  'he  great  feal  of  Great-Britain, 

fn  the  Weft  PTpeny  °r  St‘  Vincent  a«d  St.  Lucia* 

remnf-a  ,  r  <-anbbee-illands,  to  the  duke  of  Montague:  he  at- 

he  French  femeMat  a  c.onfld\rable  charge,  but  was  d?ove  off,  by 

no'adufted  tT  be/3ufe  °f,ts  being  a  neutral  ifland 

about  toemv  Jhl5,lfland  1S  abom  feven  leagues  eaft  of  Martinique,  and 
about  twenty-five  leagues  weft  from  Barbadoes.  H 

co^"  ‘;  VnCem’f’  areJubfifting  l'ome  aboriginal  Indians :  as  aifo  a 
SS  ?ngr0es’  ^hIch,  from  the  negro  cargo  of  a  Guinea 

iszsssxisf »r 

Frtn{hmotiaC  “  *  ^  tr‘bC  Qf  abor!S™!  Ilians ;  they  affect  the 


Their 
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Their  courts  of  judicature.  The  courts  of  error, 
chancery,  and  probate  ot  wills,  are  in  the  governor  and 
council.  The  courts  of  common  law  are  in  five  diftri&s, 
viz.  Bridgetown  diftritt  confifts  of  three  parifhes,  the 
others  of  two  parilhes  each.  Each  court  has  one  judge 
and  four  afiiftants. 

Only  one  colle&ion  or  cuftom-houfe  office  at  Bridge* 
town :  there  are  three  more  entry  and  delivery  ports, 
viz.  Oftines,  Holetown,  and  Speights.  I  his  colle&ion 
is  under  the  infpedtion  of  a  furveyor-general  of  the  cu- 
ftoms  refiding  at  Antigua. 

Their  currency  is  filver,  Mexico  ftandard  by  weight, 
whereof  1  yd.  half  d.  wt.  pailes  tor  6s.  Upwaids  ot 
forty  years  fince  they  borrowed  from  New-England,  by 
a  projection  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  fallacious  fcheme 
of  a  public  paper-credit,  or  paper  currency;  but  by 
orders  from  the  court  of  England  it  was  foon  fupprefied, 
and  governor  Crow  had  an  inftruftion  to  remove 
from  the  council,  and  all  other  places  of 
trust,  any  w ho  had  been  concerned  in  the 
late  Paper-credit.  Thefe  biils,  foon  after  their 
(.-million,  fell  forty  per  cent,  below  filver,  and  occafioned 
a  great  confulion  and  convulfion  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
ifland. 

Anno  1717,  peaceable  times,  when  I  was  in  Barbadoes, 
all  along  its  lee-fhore  was  a  bread-work  and  trench, 
in  which  at  proper  places  were  twenty-nine  forts  and 
batteries,  having  308  cannon  mounted.  1  he  windward 
fhore  is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  deep  cliffs,  and  foul 
ground.  Anno  1736,  in  the  ifland  were  17,680  whites  i 
whereof  4326  were  fencible  men,  difpofed  into  one  troop 
of  guards,  two  regiments  of  horfe,  and  feven  regiments 
of  foot.  The  beginning  of  king  W  illiam’s  war,  Barbadoes 
furnilhed  from  700  to  800  militia  [/],  with  fome  militia 

Vi  •  -  '  '*  '  *  ^  ’  ,  A 

[/]  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  1693,  with  afquadron  of  (hips,  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  regular  troops  from  England,  and  fome  militia  from  Barba¬ 
does  and  the  Leeward- iflands,  made  defcents  upon  the  French  glands 

K  3  from 
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from  our  Leeward-iflands  to  join  the  regular  troops  and 

iquadron  from  England  againft  the  neighbouring  French 
iflands.  ° ' 

There  may  be  about  80,000  negroes  in  Barbadoes 
may  ihip  off  about  30,000  hogfheads  of  fugar,  befides 
ginger  fcalded  and  fcraped,  cottomwool,  and  aloes 
Their  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  fpecie  upon  pro¬ 
duce  exported,  is  perpetual,  and  given  immediately  to 
the  crown  s  difpofal :  out  of  this  the  governor  has  2000  L 
per  annum ,  falary,  befides  large  gratuities  and  perquifites. 
The  tax  on  negroes,  mills  and  pot-kills,  is  generally 
10,000 l.  per  annum  *,  excife  upon  liquors  imported  joool. 

per  annum,  for  defraying  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern¬ 
ment.  00 

Returned  protefted  bills  of  exchange,  are  allowed  ten 
per  cent,  and  all  charges. 

They  generally  worfhip,  or  profefs  to  worfh ip,  after 
the  mode  of  the  church  of  England  j  no  diffenting  con¬ 
gregation,  a  few  quakers  excepted  ;  New-England  had 
lome  of  their  firft  feminary  of  quakers  from  Barbadoes. 

Some  loofe  account  of  their  governors.  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  of  Parham,  at  the  reftoration,  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Barbadoes  under  the  earl  of  Carlifle  *,  he  was  at 
the  fame  time  governor-general  of  the  Leeward-iflands, 
and  a  proprietor  of  Antigua. 

Upon  the  reftoration  James  Kendal,  Efq;  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor. 

Upon  Kendal’s  returning  to  England,  colonel  Francis 
Ruftel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Orford,  came  over  gover¬ 
nor,  with  a  regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  fubfifted  by 

the  country  5  he  died  anno  i6g$9  and  Bond  was  prefident 
until  July  1698. 

-  .  -  A  .  .  *  v  .  .  '.** 

April  2  ;  they  landed  in  Martinique  at  Col  de  fac  Marine,  plundered 
and  came  on  board  again.  April  17,  they  landed  at  St.  Pierre,  did 
nothing,  and  returned  to  Barbadoes ;  and  from  thfence  to  New-England ; 
they  unluckily  imported  a  malignant  fever  (from  1692  to  1698  Bar¬ 
badoes  continued  fickly)  from  thence  to  Newfoundland,  and  home  to 
England. 

1698, 


/ 
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,  r-  r  v fn  •  hrother  to  the  Earl  of 
1698,  Ralph  Gtey,  hq,  t0  England  for 

farmer, Eft»  “  pre- 

home  ialary  was  mere  ,  f  CTrat.uities  from  the 

country^1  they6 alfo^built  for  him  a  governor’s  houfe  in 

a  London  merchant,  focceed.d 

*% » - .  **«  ,”dbw,“X 

tinned  upon  the  aeee  >on  1  e.  °lainer  was  the 

of  Several  complaints  (the  cn  t„e„  Ma„inic, 

Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  of  End  eto  ,  meffenger, 

trader)  he  was  ordered  >nto  the  cultody  ^  ^ 

and  called  to  accoun  m  P P  bl  fum  0f  money, 

fter-hall,  which  coft  him  a  «n  Douo-lafs,  of  the 

This  affair  of  my  name-fake  general  Uoyg  .  ^ 

Leeward-iflands,  may  e  Account  upon  fmall 

JiSTJSSS  £S1  or  are  otherways  out 

of  place.  nt-rhin  of  fome  continuance ;  Henry 

Worfc,  ‘tE  d-ft  ton.  time  had  been  Britifh  en- 
Woriley,  |  ’  J-  r  portUo-al)  anno  1721,  was  appointed 
voy  at  the  court  of  R  e >  ^  2qqoL  out  ^  the  four 

BTaTalf^  «S  by  his  fineffe  the  affembly  voted  him 
and  a  hair  pe  5  y  o-overnment ;  they  foon 

.6000/.  fer  annum,  during ,hi  |  lda£ord.  Vere 

.  found,  that  this  was  more  than it y  take  effe&, 

""Toril  l”winC0«h»dS  of  the  fmall  port  before  be 

^oitm  England  t  g?* 

paffage  aboard  the  KoyaLAnne  galley,  *  ;  . ..  e  i 

“ifSTto  sTdhndo  Mg'San  and  other,  y-ete  ap- 

pointrf.  b«,  ne»er  in  polTeffiom  ^ 
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L.  How  was  a  much  efteemed  governor,  and  died  in 
Barbadoes. 

1742,  Sir  Thomas  Robinlon,  of  him  we  have  not 
much  to  fay. 

1 747,  Arrives  Mr.  Grenville  governor ;  over  and 
above  his  home  lalary,  they  allow  him  3000/  per 
annum,  during  his  adminiftration,  and  to  his  fatisfaftion. 

* 

Britilh  Leeward  i/lands. 

THESE  were  firft  difcoveredin  thefecond  voyage  of 
Columbus,  the  Spaniards  defpifed  them,  and  made  no 
lettlements  there :  they  were  feverally  fettled  by  the 
Englilh  at  different  times,  and  are  all  under  the  com- 
mand  and  mfpedion  of  one  governor-general ;  in  each 

c  th5.,f°"r  l{|antis  of  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  and 
St.  Chnitophers,  there  is  cornmifiioned  from  Great- 
Britam  a  lieutenant-governor ;  in  the  fmall  iflands  are 
militia  captains,  or  capitaine  de  quartier,  commiffionid 
by  the  governor-general. 

The  general  s  commifllon  is  in  this  ftyle ;  captain- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  iflands  of  Anti¬ 
gua  Montferrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  all  the 
Canbbee- iflands  from  Guardeloupe  to  St.  John  de  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  abfence  of  the  captain-general  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  (the  lieutenant-general  refides  at  St.  Kit’s) 
formerly  the  commander  of  Nevis,  as  being  the  oldefl 
fettlement,  was  commander  in  chief  of  thele  Caribbee- 
lflands  ;  but  by  a  new  regulation,  the  fenior  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governors  is  to  command.  Each  of  the  four 

iflands  has  a  diftincl  legiflature,  of  a  governor,  'council, 
and  reprefentatives. 

Qut  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty  on  produce 
exported*  are  paid  falaries  per  annum  to  the  governor- 
general  1200/.  to  each  of  the  four  lieutenant-governors 
2°o  /.  fterhng.  The  prefent  general  Matthews^ obtained 
an  murudlion,  that  confidering  the  1200/.  per  annum  ' 
was  not  a  fufficient  and  honourable  fupport*  he  was  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  to  accept  of  additional  gratuity  falaries, .  and  the 
refpective  iflands  fettled  upon  him  during  his  admi- 
nifiration,  viz.  Antigua  1000/.  Nevis  300/.  St.  Kit  s 
800  /.  per  annum  *,  IVlontferrat  did  not  fettle  the  giatuity, 
but  does  generally  give  about  300  /.  yearly  :  the  perqui- 
fites  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  Barbadoes. 

Anno  1736,  in  all  the  Leeward-iflands  were  10,520 
whites  *,  whereof  fencible  men  in  Antigua  1500,  in  St. 
Kit’s  1340,  in  Nevis  300,  in  Montferrat  360,  in  An¬ 
guilla  80,  in  Spanifh-town,  or  Virgin  Gorda  120. 

°  Soon  after  the  reftoration,  Lord  Willoughby  or  Par¬ 
ham  was  governor-general  of  the  Leeward-iflands,  and 
at  the  fame  time  governor  of  Barbadoes. 

Sir  William  Stapleton. 

King  James  II  appointed  SirNathanael  Johnfon;  upon 
the  revolution  he  abdicated  and  withdrew  to  Carolina, 
and  was  fucceeded  by 

Chriflopher  Codrington,  Efq;  he  died  1698,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftopher  Codrington,  Eiq-,  the 
greateft  proprietor  in  Antigua,  a  great  proprietoi  in  Bar¬ 
badoes,  and  foie  proprietor  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda. 
This  family  has  been  a  great  benefactor  in  pious  ufes  and 
in  feminaries  for  learning. 

Sir  William  Mathews  fucceeded  Col.  Codrington  anno 
1704*,  he  died  loon. 

1706  arrived  for  governor-general  Col.  Parks.  Pie 
had *  been  Aid  de  Camp  to  the  moil  renowned  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  carried  to  the  court  of  England  the 
news  of  the  critical  and  great  victory  at  Hochilet,  near 

the  Danube  in  Germany  \  anno  17 was  mur<^ered 
by  an  infurrection  of  the  people  or  inhabitants  •,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  vicious  man,  efpecially  in  his  amours 
with  the  planters. wives. 

He  was  iucceeded  by  Col.  Walter  Dougiafs,  who  was 
fuperfeded  anno  1 7 1 4?  anc^  in  the  courts  of  Weflminfter- 
hall,  was  called  to  account  for  mal-adminiilration  j  and 
Nov.  19,  1716,  by  the  court  of  King’s-bench,  was  fined 
500  L  fterling,  and  five  years  imprifonment. 

1 7*4> 
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1714,  Col.  Hamilton  appointed  goyernor. 

To  him  fucceeded  general  Hart. 

1726,  To  general  Hart  fucceeded  Thomas  Pit,  Lord 
Londonderry  j  he  died  in  Antigua  September,  1729. 

Lord  Forbes,  next  Col.  Colby  were  appointed. 

April  1733,  Matthews,  formerly  lieutenant-general, 
is  appointed  captain-general,  and  is  at  prefent  continued 
in  the  adminillration. 

During  thefe  forty  years  laft  and  upwards,  a  regiment 
of  regular  troops  from  Great-Britain,  has  been  ftationed 
in  the  Leeward-iflands,  always  very  incomplete  ;  our 
troops,  as  alfo  the  French  in  the  plantations,  generally 
ipeaking,  are  only  corps  of  officers  at  a  very  great 
charge. 

Their  medium,  is  produce  at  fettled  prices  from  time 
to  time ;  their  caffi  confifts  of  black-dogs  (old  French 
fols  pieces)  nine  black-dogs  make  a  ryal,  eight  ryals 
make  a  light  or  current  piece  of  eight,  ten  ryals  make  a 
heavy  piece  of  eight. 

Antigua  began  to  fettle  about  anno  1632  ;  generally 
fettled  by  the  moderate  or  low  church,  afterwards  called 
Whigs.  May  contain  about  56,000  acres,  20,000  ne¬ 
groes.  No  river  ;  fcarce  any  good  fprings  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter  ;  they  generally  ufe  ciftern  water.  The  negro  poll- 
tax  is  generally  very  high ;  excife  upon  liquors  imported 
about  2000/.  per  annum. 

Their  afiembly,  or  lower  houfe,  confids  of  twenty-four 
reprefentatives  from  eleven  diftridts,  viz.  Four  from  the 
diftridt  of  St.  John’s,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other 
diflridls.  Six  parifhes ;  each  minifter  or  redtor  is  allowed 
as  falary  1 6,000  wt.  Mufcovado  fugar,  with  a  manfion- 
houfe  and  glebe-land  of  ten  or  twelve  acres.  Only  one 
collection  with  four  entry  and  delivery  ports,  viz.  St. 
John’s,  Parham,  Falmouth,  and  Willoughby-Bay  :  the 
collector  keeps  his  office  at  St.  John’s*,  where  alfo  refides 
the  furveyor-general  of  the  cuftoms  of  all  the  Hands, 

.*  .Jamaica 
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Jamaica  excepted.  About  250  veflels  entei  in  per 

annum.  . 

Courts  of  juftice.  For  common  law,  there  are  two 

precincts,  St.  John’s  and  Falmouth,  each  one  judge,  and 

four  affiilants  •,  there  is  alfo  a  court-merchant,  being  a 

fummary  way  of  dilpatching  debts,  owing  to  tranfient 

traders.  The  governor  and  council  are  the  judges  or 

errors,  chancery,  and  probates.  . 

St.  John’s  is  a  good  harbour,  fmooth  water,  with  good. 
Wharfs ;  Englifh  harbour,  lately  fortified  by  the  care  of 
commodore  Charles  Knowles,  is  a  late  retreat  for  Ring  s 

fhips  and  others.  ^  . 

Chief  produce  is  fugar  and  fome  cotton  ;  no  indigo. 

Montserrat  is  a  fmall  hilly  ifland,  fettled  moftly 
by  Irifh,  two  thirds  Roman  Catholics  •,  about  4500  ne¬ 
groes  ;  their  whole  annual  charge  of  government  does 
not  much  exceed  1500/.  per  annum :  not  above  five 
veflels  per  annum  export  their  produce.  One  collection 
at  Plymouth,  have  three  entry  and-  delivery -ports,  vtz. 
Plymouth,  Old-harbour,  and  Kers-bay  :  three  panfhes  ; 
four  divifions  ♦,  each  divifion  fends  two  reprefentatives, 
being  eight  in  all  ;  the  parifh  minifters  have  130  /.  per 
annum  from  the  country-treafury.  Two  regiments  of 
foot,  one  troop,  and  horfe- militia. 

Courts  of  judicature.  For  common  pleas  only  one 
precincT  court  held  at  Plymouth:,  the  firft  couit  to 
which  a  cafe  or  addon  is  brought,  is  called  a  court  or 
grace  (the  inferior  courts  of  the  province  of  Mafiachu- 
fetts-Bay  in  New-England,  in  Tome  refped:  may  be  called 
courts  of  grace  j  the  next  court  is  a  court  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  may  appeal  to  a  third  court-,  their  grand 
fefiion  confifts  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and 

chief  judge.  .  , 

Their  lugars  are  very  ill  cured  in  calk;  are  fold  green, 

retaining  much  molaffes :  a  planter,  ii  much  prejled  by 

a  .merchant  for  debt,  in  five  or  fix  days  from  cutting  the 
..  •  canes, 
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canes,  the  fugars  are  aboard.  They  plant  alfo  fbme  cotton, 
and  much  indigo  of  the  iron  colour  or  word  fort ;  have 
four  crops  of  indigo  per  annum  \  viz .  April,  Midfum- 
mer,  Michaelmas,  and  Chriftmas. 

Nevis  is  one  conical  hill ;  good  harbour,  but  o-reat 
furf  at  landing,  as  is  generally  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  have 
about  6000  negroes  (the  French  fquadron,  tinder  M. 
d’Iberville,  in  queen  Anne’s  war  carried  off  fo  many 
negroes  as  were  afterwards  fold  to  the  Sparniards  for 
400,000  pieces  of  eight.  Only  one  collection  at  Charles- 
Town  ;  three  entry  and  delivery  ports,  viz.  Charles- 
Town,  Morton’s-Bay,  and  Newcaftle  ;  they  load  about 
twenty  veflels  per  annum  for  Europe. 

Five  divifions  or  parifhes  ;  each  divifion  fends  three 
reprefen tatives,  in  all  fifteen  affembly  men.  Judicature, 
only  one  precind  j  courts  as  in  Antigua. 

They  cure  their  fugar  in  fquare  potts,  is  better  than 
that  of  Montferrat ;  iome  cotton  j  no  indigo,  no  linger- 
ciftern-water  chiefly.  6  * 

St.  Christopher’s  about  three  or  four  leagues  from 
Nevis.  Upon  its  eaft  end  are  falt-ponds  and  many  fmall 
naked  hills.  The  French  formerly  were  in  poffeflion  of 
its  eaft  end  to  Palmetto-point,  and  of  its  weft  end  to  near 
Sandy-point;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  anno  1712, 
quit-claimed  the  whole  to  Great  Britain.  Have  only 
one  colle&ion  at  Old- road,  the  court  or  fhire-town  ;  feve- 
ral  entering  and  delivery  ports  :  Baffe-terre  Chips  off 
moft,  next  for  fhipping  off  is  Sandy-point.  They  bring 
their  fugars  to  the  fhipping  places  in  hogfheads,  not  in 
bags,  as  in  Nevis  and  Montferrat:  they  fhip  off  much 
molafles  \  do  not  raife  much  cotton  *,  no  indigo,  no 
ginger:  they  run  much  fugar  aboard  the  Dutch  inter¬ 
lopers  at  Statia,  to  fave  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent .  the 
plantation  duties,  £f<r. 
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May  have  about  25,000  negroes ;  about  nine  parifhes, 
each  fends  two  affembly  men.  Good  river-water  from 
the  mountains. 


Virgin-Islands.  The  eaftermoft  is  called  St.Thomas, 
at  prelent  in  the  poflellion  of  the  Danes  ;  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  fcarce  any  furf  at  landing  *,  good  careening  at  this 
iiland  •,  a  good  town ;  the  governor  is  Lutheran ;  the 
congregation  and  mother  tongue  is  low  Dutch.  The 
iiland  is  fmall  *,  they  raile  cotton  and  fugar  ;  it  is  a  neu¬ 
tral  and  free  port,  1'orne  lay,  to  pirates  not  excepted. 
Salt-key,  from  which  lbme  veffels  bring  lalt. — St.  John  s- 
iiland,  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  Antigua  have  a  patent 
for  ;  they  raife  cotton,  and  cut  junk-wood,  or  lignum 

vitte. _ Tortola  produces  the  fame.— Beef-illand  cuts 

junk-wood. — SpanifH-d  own,  or  V  irgin  Gorda,  is  the 
weftermoft  of  the  Virgins  •,  they  plant  cotton  only,  being 
a  mixture  of  Curalo  white  and  yellow  revel  indifferently 
planted  together. 


-  Other  fmall  illands  ftraggling  between  the  Virgins  and 
St.  Chrillophers,  viz.  Anagada  not  fettled*,  Sambrero 
not  fettled  \  Anguilla  railes  cotton  ;  St.  Martin  s ;  lbme 
Dutch  on  one  part,  and  fome  French  on  another  part; 
St.  Bartholomew,  a  neutral  iiland  not  fettled ;  Barbuda, 
the  property  of  Codrington,  is  improved  for  grazing. 

v  1 

J  A  M  A  I  C  A. 


Jamaica  is  a  long  oval  of  about  fifty  leagues  in 
length ;  the  dilcoverer  Columbus,  and  his  heir^  were  pro- 
prietors  of  the  iiland  :  he  called  it  St.  Jago  or  St.  James, 
we  call  it  Jamaica  in  our  idiom.  .  .  * 

Cromwel,  without  declaring  war,  [^]  fent  admiral  Pen 
and  general  Venables  with  a  conliderable  fea  and  land- 

[g]  Sovereign  powers  frequently  difpenfe  with  the  law  of  nations 
(honour  and  honeitv.)  Thus  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fpring  *7^^’ 

torce. 
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force,  to  annoy  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies;  they  mifcarried 
at  St.  Domingo;  but  reduced  Jamaica,  anno  1655, which 
remains  with  the  Englifti  to  this  day: 

Jamaica  is  much  fubjed  to  hurricanes  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  Anno  1693,  Port-Royal,  during  an  earthquake 
was  fwallowed  up  :  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  for  many 
years  preceding,  the  fea  did  gradually  undermine  it, 
and  upon  occafion  of  this  earthquake  Port-Royal  fub- 
fided. 

They  carry  on  a  confiderable  illicit  but  profitable  trade 
to  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  return  pieces  of  eight ;  and 
with  the  French  of  Hifpaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  the  re¬ 
turns  are  moftly  indigo. 

Port-Royal  of  Jamaica  is  76  D.  37  M.  weft  from 
London  [£],  and  in  about  18  D.  30  M.  N.  lat. 

The  quit- rents  were  generoufty  given  by  the  crown, 
to  the  treafury  or  revenue  of  the  iftand.  Lands  granted 
before  anno  1684,  were  at  2j.  6d.  per  100  acres 
quit-rent ;  the  new  grants  are  a  half-penny  per  acre  per 
annum  quit-rent.  The  rent-roll  was  loft,  or  pretended 

\  f,,  ■  .  •  ^  1 

fiege  to  Gibraltar ;  the  French  lately  refortified  Dunkirk,  before  any 
declaration  of  war ;  there  can  be  no  other  reftraint  upon  princes  but  a 
balance  of  power :  thus  France,  a  nation  too  potent,  can  never  be 
bound  over  to  the  pe&ce,  without  being  difmembered. 

[£]  By  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon  June  1722,  obferved  by  captain 
Candler  of  the  Launcefton  man  of  war  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  and 
by  Chriftopher  Kirch  at  Berlin  in  Brandenburg  of  Germany,  allowing 
Berlin  fifty-two  horary  minutes  eaft  of  London.  The  difference  of 
longitude  between  two  places  found  by  a&ual  obfervation  of  the  fame 
eclipfes,  appulfes,  occultations  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  called  luminaries, 
in  both  places,  for  the  fame  phenomenon,  is  more  exaft,  than  whefe 
an  obfervation  is  ufed  for  one  place,  and  a  calculation  from  tables  for 
the  other.  Thus  I  judge  the  difference  of  longitude,  between  London, 
and  Bofton,  or  Cambridge  adjoining,  is  well  determined  by  the  fame 
eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  15,  1717;  obferved  at  Cambridge  near 
Bofton  by  Mr,  Thomas  Robje,  fellow  and  tutor  in  the  college  there; 
and  obferved  at  Paris  by  Caffnai  and  de  la  Hire,  academicians  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  difference  in  time  was  4  H.  5  5  M. 
40  Sec.  As  Paris  is  9M.  40  Sec.  horary  eaft  of  London;  therefore 
the  horary  difference  is  about  4  H,  46  M.  or  71  D.  30  M,  Cambridge 
and  Bofton  are  weft  from  London. 


to 
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to  be  loft,  in  the  great  earthquake,  and  never  fettled 
fince  •,  the  quit-rents  fometimes  amount  to  2000  /.  per 
annum.  Their  revenue  ads  are  temporary,  but  for  a 
long  period  thefe  ads  made  anno  1684,  expired 
anno  1722,  and  were  not  renewed  and  confirmed  (by 
the  intereft  and  application  of  governor  Hunter)  til! 

anno  1726. 

A  few  years  fince  in  Jamaica  were  3000  fencible  men 
white,  in  nine  regiments,  belides  eight  independent  com¬ 
panies  of  regular  troops  *,  1 00  men  per  company  is  their 
full  compliment.  The  receiver-general,  Mr.  Crofs,  fome 
years  fince  in  Bofton  for  his  health,  told  me,  that  fome 
years  he  had  90,000  negroes  in  his  lift. 

From  Jamaica  are  exported  fugar  about  25000, 
hogfheads,  very  large,  fome  of  a  ton  weight  •,  lately  they* 
have  altered  freights  from  numbet  of  hogfheads,  to 
weight,  and  their  hogfheads  will  be  fmaller  in  confluence. 
They  have  only  water-mills  and  cattle-mills  for  their 
canes  ;  about  nineteen  parifhes.  Lately  they  begin  to 
raife  fome  coffee,  and  have  planted  fome  logwood  trees. 

There  is  always  ftationed  here  a  fquadron  of  Britifh 
men  of  war,  generally  under  the  command  or  an  ad¬ 
miral.  The  governor  has  a  ftanding  falary  or  2500  Tm 
per  annum  out  of  the  country  treafury  in  courfe :  die 
affembly  generally  allow  him  a  gratuity  of  2500/.  per 
annum  more  ^  thefe,  with  efcheats  and  all  other  pf  rquiiites, 
do  make  it  a  government  of  about  10,000/.  pet  annum. 

Duke  of  Albemarle  concerned  in  Sir  William  Phips’s 
fifhing  for  a  Spanifh  plate  wreck,  had  good  fucceis  % 
and  in  cafe  fuch  another  fifhing  voyage  fhould  prefenr, 
that  he  might  be  near  at  hand,  obtained  the  government 
of  Jamaica  :  he  foon  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  colonel 
Molefworth, 

Upon  the  revolution,  anno  1690,  the  earl  of  Inchi- 
quin  was  appointed  governor  \  he  died  upon  the  iiland, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Sir  William  Beefton,  lieutenant- 
governor  and  commander  in  chief,  anno  1692  ,  he  died 
anno  1700. 

Major- 
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Major-general  Selwin  was  appointed  captain-general 
and  governor  1701  ;  he  died  foon. 

1702,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  (famous  in  queen 
Anne’s  wars  in  Spain)  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  ifland,  and  admiral  in  the  Weft-India  Hands;  he 
never  fet  out  for  this  government,  and  colonel  Handafyde 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica.  Anno 
1696,  Ponti,  with  a  French  fquadron,  made  afeint  againft 
Jamaica,  but  without  making  any  real  attempt  ;  he  put 
off  for  Carthagena,  where  he  had  good  fuccefs. 

1710,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  appointed  go- 
vernour,  and  fuperfeded  the  command  of  colonel  Handa¬ 
fyde  ;  he  was  continued  anno  1714,  upon  king  George 
the  firft’s  accefiion. 

1716,  Mr.  Pit  (formerly  governor  of  fort  St.  George 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  commonly  called  Diamond  Pit) 
was  appointed  governor,  and  colonel  Otway  lieutenant 
governor. 

1717,  Mr.  Pit  refigns  in  favour  of  Mr.  Laws  a  planter, 
afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Laws ;  colonel  Dubourgay  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor.  About  this  time  the  militia  of  Jamaica 
were  difpofed  into  one  regiment  horfe,  eight  regiments 
foot. 

1721,  Duke  of  Portland  appointed  governor  (a  retreat 
from  South-fea  difafters)  he  died  in  fummer  172 6,  and 
was  fucceeded  by 

Colonel  Hunter,  who  went  thither,  by  advice  of  his 
phyficians,  for  his  health  ;  and  thereby  did  certainly  ob¬ 
tain  a  reprieve  for  fome  years. 

1734,  Upon  col.  Hunter’s  death,  Henry  Cunningham, 
anno  1 734,  went  governor ;  but  foon  died  after  his  arrival. 

1736,  Edward  Trelawney,  Efq;  appointed  governor; 
anno  1 744,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot  to  be  raifed  in  England,  for  his  good  iervices,  He 
continues  governor  at  this  time  1747. 


Bahama- 
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Commonly  called  the  government  of  Providence,  the 
principal  ifland.  One  of  thefe  iflands,  called  St.  Salvador 
or  Cat-ifland,  was  thefirft  difeovery  that  Columbus  made 

xn  America# 

They  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  the 
eight  proprietors  of  Carolina,  anno  1663;  but  as  the 
proprietors  took  no  care  to  prevent  enemies  and  pirates 
from  harbouring  and  rendezvoufing  there,  anno  17 10,  it 
was  refolved  in  the  council  of  Great-Bntain,  That 
«  the  queen  do  take  the  Bahama-illands  into  her  1m- 
“  mediate  proteftion,  and  fend  a  governor  to  fortify 

The  proprietors  formerly  granted  a  leafe  of  thefe 
iflands  to  a  number  of  merchants  called  the  Bahama- 

company :  this  turned  to  no  account. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1720,  there  fet  out  from  the 
Havanna  an  expedition  of  1200  men  in  fourteen  vefiels 
ao-ainft  Providence  and  South-Carolina  •,  they  vifited 
Providence  without  doing  any  damage,  and  were  mat¬ 
tered  in  a  ftorm..  '  ,  „  r  .„  ,  j 

‘  The  banks  belonging  to  this  clufter  of  iflands  and 
keys  are  called  Bahama-banks,  and  made  the  eatt  tide 
of  the  gulph-ftream  of  Florida;  Providence  rite_  cmet 
ifland  where  the  governor  and  garnfon  are  ftationed, 
lies  in  about  25  D.  N.  lat.  It  is  a  place  of  no  trade, 
and  feems  to  be  only  a  preventive  fettlement,  that  pi¬ 
rates  and  privateers  may  not  harbour  there,  ant  ... 
Spaniards  may  not  be  mafters  of  both  fides  the  gu  p 
ftreams.  Their  fmall  trade  has  been  Braziletuo,  die- 
wood,  cortex  Eluthene  from  the  ifland  of  that  name 
fait  from  Exeuma,  and  ambergris  by  drift-whales .  at 
prefent  they  afford  fea-turtle,  limes,  and  four  oianges 

for  the  Bons  Vivants  of  North- America. 

They  have  one  company  of  independent  regu  ar 
troops  from  Great-Britain.  Capt.  Woods  Rogers^  com- 
Vol,  I.  E 
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modore  of  the  two  famous  Briftol  South-fea  privateers, 
in  the  end  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  was,  anno  1717,  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  with  an  independent  company.  1721, 
he  was  fuperfeded  by  Capt.  Finny.  1728,  upon  Capt! 
•Finny’s  death,  Capt.  Woods  Rogers  is  again  appointed 
governor.  Capt.  Rogers  died  anno  1733,  and  Richard 
Fjtz-Wiliiams,  Efq;  is  appointed  governor.  Fitz- 
Williams  refigned  anno  1738,  and  John  Tinker,  Efq; 
ibn-in-law  to  Col.  Bladen,  late  of  the  board  of  trade, 
Iucceeded  ;  and  continues  governor  at  this  prefent  writ- 
ing,  Auguft  1747.  '  ' 

BERMUDAS . 

v  «■  ••  *  ^ a.  1  r  q  g  y 

THIS  name  is  faid  to  be  from  John  Bermudas  a  Spani¬ 
ard,  who  difcovered  it,  in  his  way  to  the  Weft-Indies. 
Henry  May,  a  paffenger  aboard  Barbotier,  caft  away  here, 
*593>  and  tarried  five  months,  we  do  not  mention,  be- 
caule  of  no  confequence.  Sir  George  Sommers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  adventurers  in  the  Virginia  company, 
were  Ihip  wrecked  Fere  1609,  found  abundance  of  hogs  ; 
a  certain  fign  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  there  ;  thefe 
Hands  are  fometimes  called  in  public  writings  Som¬ 
mers,  or  corruptly  Summer-iflands.  Some  gentlemen 
obtained  a  character  from  king  James  I.  and  became  pro¬ 
prietors  of  it  t  Mr.  Moor  was  their  firft  governor  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  appointed  governor  1612,  and  after  three 
years,  iucceeded  by  Capt.  Daniel  Tucker  1616.  Mr. 
Richard  Norwood,  a  furveyor,  was  fent  over  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  divifions;  1618  he  divided  it  into  eight 
tribes,  by  the  names  of  the  eight  proprietors  or  ad¬ 
venturers,  viz.  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
many  years  treafurer,  earl  of  Devonfliire,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  lord  Paget,  earl  of  W arwick,  earl  of  Southam- 
ton,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sands.  Each  tribe  was  divided 
into  fifty  ihares ;  every  adventurer  to  have  his  fhare  by 
calling  of  lots  in  England,  fome  had  from  one  to  twelve 
ihares  *,  befides  a  great  deal  of  land  left  for  common 
4  or 
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or  public  ufes  i  each  lhare  confifted  of  about  twenty-five 

acres,  and  remains  fo  to  this  day  ;  the  value  of  a  Ihaie as 

200  to  500  l.  proclamation  money,  no  wheel- carna0es 

no  enclosures  -,  they  tether  their  cattle  j  high  ways  only 

from  five  to  feven  feet  wide. 

At  firft  they  went  upon  tobacco,  as  the  humour  then 

was  in  all  the  Weft-India  iflands— 1619,  Capt.  Butler, 
with  a  large  recruit  of  fettlers  from  England,  was  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  legillature  was  fett  ed  in  governor, 
council,  and  alfembly  •,  being  formerly  m  a  governor 

an  Anno  1698,  Samuel  Day,  Efq;  was  governor  •,  anno 
1 700,  Capt.  Bennet  was  appointed  governor. 

Theprefent  governor  is - Popple,  Eiq;  Ann  747’ 

upon  his  brother’s  death  he  fucceeded,  his  brother 
Alured  Popple,  Efq;  formerly  fecretary  to  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations-,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
(the  commander  in  chief  is  defigned  only  lieutenant- 

°  Bermudas  is  in  32  D.  30  M.  N.  lat.  about  65  D. 
weft  from  London,  lies  200  to  300  leagues  uiftancefiom 
the  neareft  lands,  viz.  New-England,  \  irgmia,  oouth- 
Carolina,  and  Providence,  or  the  Bahama-iQands.  1 1 
flows  five  feet  is  well  fecured  by  Sunken  rocks,  but  wa¬ 
ter  fufficient,  in  narrow  channels  and  turnings  lequirn  0 
a  good  pilot.  Their  only  Settlement  of  notice  is  upon 
Sp  George’s-ifland,  about  fixteen  miles  long  from  E.  IN. 
E.  to  W.  S.  W.  fcarce  a  league  wide  in  the  loaded 
place  -,  in  fome  places  the  fpray  of  the  fea  croffes  tne 
[(land.  The  winds  from  the  north  to  the  north-weft,  are 
the  moft  prevalent ;  fubjeft  to  fmart  gufts  pf  wind, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  March,  April,  and  May  is 
their  whaling  time,  but  of  no  considerable  account , 
their  whale-oil  and  ambergris  are  inconfiderable ,  the 
governor  has  a  perquifite  from  the  royal  filh  about  10  . 

P  In  Bermudas  there  may  be  about  5000  whites ;  their 
fenfible  men  not  much  exceeding  1000  men,  and  many 

L  2  ot 
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of  thefe  generally  at  fea ;  their  militia  confift  of  ioo 
horfe,  and  one  company  of  foot  from  each  of  the  eio-ht 
tribes  ;  there  is  in  garrifon  one  company  of  independent 
regular  troops  from  Great-Britain  always  incomplete  (as 
are  all  our  plantation- troops  for  want  of  a  proper  check! 
the  perquifite  of  the  governor.  ^ 

Their  diet  is  mean,  and  the  people  generally  poor, 
limply  honeft;  but  gay  in.  a  ruftic  manner  (Bermudas 
gjggs)  they  have  the  beft  breed  of  negroes,  equal  to 
white  men  in  their  navigation. 

Fheii  trade  is  of  fmall  account;  they  build  their  own 
Hoops  of  cedar  [/]  of  their  own  growth;  ft  for  ufe  in 
twenty  years  intervals  or  growth;  their  keel-pieces, 
wales,  and  beams  are  of  oak ;  their  mads  are  of  white 
pine,  from  New-England. 

Their  chief  bufinefs  is  building  Hoops  of  cedar,  their 
own  growth,  light  runners ;  their  exports  are  inconfidera- 
ble,  viz.  fome  pot-herbs  and  roots  for  the  other  parts  of 
America;  a  white  chalk-ftone  eafily  chifeled  for  build¬ 
ing  gentlemens  houfes  in  .the  Weft-Jndia  iflands  ;  Pal¬ 
metto  [k]  leaves  manufa&ured  into  plait,  better  than  the 
Itraw-work  of  Italy  and  of  nuns  in  fome  countries  • 

they  are  noted  for  going  to  fiHi  upon  SpaniHi  wrecks 
they  excel  in  diving  [/]. 

This  iHand  (or  rather  iflands)  is  generally  healthful. 

I  he  famous  Mr.  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
wit,  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  refided  here 


[0  Cedrus  Burmudiana,  <vulgo  H.  J impetus  Burmudiana ,  H.  L.  Ber¬ 
mudas  cedar  ;  it  is  harder  than  the  cedar  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  ; 

NefvF6  TaII.dlft)nc\fPecjes,  as  are  the  red  and  white  cedfrs  of 
-n7rfn  -i  we  (hall  give  a  more  claffic,  praftical,  or  mechanic 
"  ^ °^mercial  account  of  them  when  we  come  to  treat  of  timber  and 
m  1S>ITS  Ufed  ir?’  and  exPorted  from,  New-England. 

fnrrm  *  ^rundfer^  Bcrmud,  (of  the  palms  fome  are  cocciferous, 
,ome  prumferous)  with  a  very  long  and  wide  leaf. 

Darenrf^V^35'1!110^  ^  divers :  an  Indian  born  there  of  Florida 
LT  cknn^diei|  teen  fath0m  (common  diving  is  eight  to  ten  fathom) 
water  nnn  !afllinSs;0  an  ancbori  was  near  three  minutes  under 
Zd  ears  P  ^  emerfl0n  or  comin2  VP> he  bkd  much  at  mouth,  nofe. 
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fome  years  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  fays  of 
Bermudas, 

\m\  None  fickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time  ; 

So  fweet  the  air,  fo  moderate  the  clime. 


M  This  notion  of  a  healthful  climate,  gave  occafion  to  a  late 

fcheme  proie&ed  by  a  whimfical  man,  dean  B - ly,  fince  bijhop  of 

q, _ ne  in  Ireland,  of  founding  in  Bermudas  an  univerfity  college  or 

feminary  for  the  education  of  the  Britifh  American  youth.  Pro- 
iedors  are  generally  inconfiderate,  rafh,  and  run  too  fail.  He  did  not 
confider  that  places  for  health  are  accommodated  for  valetudinarians 
and  old  people ;  whereas  young  people,  where  the  ftamina  vita;  are 
<r0od,  feldom  want  health,  as  at  Harvard-college  in  Cambridge,  near 
Bofton  in  New-England,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  per  cent,  per  annum 
die  ;  that  this  place  is  of  very  difficult  accefs  or  navigation  ;  does  not 
produce  a  fufficiency  for  the  prefent  parfimonious  inhabitants.  1  his 
abftratted  notion  feems  only  adequate  to  the  conceptions  of  a  common 
fchool-mafter,  to  keep  his  boys  together  (as  a  ^herd  dofs  hY  *old“ 
ing  of  his  fheep)  while  they  learn  to  read  Engbfh,  and  labour  at  tha 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language;  whereas  young  gentlemen  Undents 
of  the  belles  lettres,  civil  hiftory,  natural  hiftory,  or  any  of  the  three 
learned  profeffions,  require  a  larger  field  than  that  of  a  fmall  Bland 
divulfed  (if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it)  from  the  world  or  continents  of  the 
earth.  He  hired  a  fhip,  put  on  board  a  good  library  (fome  part  of  it 
he  bountifully  beftowed  upon  the  colleges  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  and. 
Connecticut  in  New-England)  and  in  company  with  fome  gentlemen 
of  great  worth,  after  a  tedious  winter  paffage,  put  in  at  Rhode-Bland . 
a  fmall  colony  of  New-England ;  built  a  kind  of  a  cell,  lived  there  a 
reclufelife  for  fome  time,  until  this  fit  of  Enthusiasm  defervefced, 
and,  convinced  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  whim,  did  not  proceed,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  England. 

There  are  enthufiafts  in  all  affairs  of  life  ;  this  man  of  himfelf  was 
an  enthufiaft  in  many  affairs  of  life  ;  not  confined  to  religion  and  the 
education  of  youth,  he  invaded  another  of  the  learned  profeffions. 
Medicine,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  called  the  learned  pro- 
feffion  ;  he  publilhed  a  book  called  Sins  (th t  ratio  nominis  1  cannot  in- 
veftigate)  or  tar-water,  an  univerfal  medicine  or  panacea ;  he  never 
knew  it  fail,  if  copioufly  adminiftered,  of  curing  any  fever;  whereas 
many  fevers,  a >iz.  that  of  the  plague,  of  the  (mall-pox,  with  fymp- 
toms  of  purples  and  general  haemorrhages,  &c.  in  their  own  nature, 
to  moft  conftitutions  from  firft  feizure  are  mortal,  by  an  umverlai 
necrofis  or  fudden  blaft  of  the  conftitution.  It  cures  the  murrain,  rot, 
and  all  other  malignant  diftempers  amongft:  cattle,  fheep,  or.  The 
continued  or  long  ufe  of  it  does  violence  to  the  conftitution  ;  in  althmas 
and  rheumatic  diford ers,  a  fhort  ufe  of  it  has  been  beneficial,  but  our 
in  ateria  mcdica  affords  more  efficacious  and  fafe  medicines;  it  is  at 

L  2  formerly 
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Formerly  pine-apples,  and  fome  other  delicious  fruits 
of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  were  cultivated  in  Bermudas  ; 
by  cutting  down  the  timber  and  wood,  the  ifland  is  be¬ 
come  fo  open  and  expofed  to  the  bleak  winds,  that  tender 
exotics  do  not  thrive. 


prefent  almoft:  worn  out  of  fafhion.  Tar  is  only  turpentine  by  fire 
rendered  of  a  cauftic  quality  5  whereas  turpentine  (and  confequently  its 
water  or  decodion)  by  the  experience  of  many  ages,  has  been  found  a 
moxt  beneficent,  medicinal,  natural  balfam. 

He  ought  to  have  checked  this  officious  genius  (unlefs  in  his  own 
proi.effion  way  he  had  acquired  this  noflrum  by  infpiration)  from  in¬ 
truding  into  the  affairs  of  a  diftind  profeffion.  Should  a  dodor  in 
medicine  praftice  ipublic  praying  and  preaching  (though  only  in  a 
quack  or  W-d  vagrant  manner)  with  pious,  private,'  ghofily  advice 
and^  exhortations  to  his  patients,  alias  penitents,  the  clergy  would  im¬ 
mediately  take  the  alarm,  and  ufe  their  Bruta  Fulmina  againft  this 
other  profeffion.  This  feems  to  be  well  expreffed  in  a  London  news¬ 
paper  by  way  of  banter  or  ridicule  ; 

The  bifhop  s  book  annoys  the  learned  tribe: 

T  hey  threaten  hard,  u  We’ll  preach,  if  you  preferibe.1* 

As  his  Bermudas  college  p-rojedion,  and  his  refidence  in  New- 
England,  have  rendered  him  famous  in  North-America,  perhaps  it 

may  not  be  impertinent  to  give  fome  further  hiftory  of  Mr.  B _ ly , 

m  hjs  proper  charader  as  a  divine  :  I  ffiall  take  it  from  his  Minute’ 
rhilofopher,  a  book  compofed  in  New-England,  and  confine  it  to  his 
wild  notions  of  myfleries  in  religion.  He  fays,  that  from  a  certain 
enthufiafm  in  human  nature  all  religions  fprout ;  from  the  faith 
which  children  have  in  the  diredions  of  their  parents ;  from  the  great 
ihare  that  faith  has  in  the  policy  of  nations  (he  means  the  Arcana 
imperii)  and  in  common  commerce  or  trade,  we  are  led  to  faith 
in  religious  revelations.  Since  we  cannot  explain  many  obvious 
tmngs  in  nature,  why  fhould  we  be  obliged  to  do  fo  in  religion  ?  In 
a.  [00^e  expreffion,  he  compares  myileries  in  religion  to  the  en- 
thuhafiic,  and  to  demonflration  non- entities  of  the  philofopher’s  hone 
m  chemiftry,  and  of  perpetual  motion  in  mechanics.  The  abftraded 
idea  of  a  triangle  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  trinity ;  that  of  the  com¬ 
munication  of  motion,  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  communication  of 
grace.  We  ought  to  have  the  fame  reafon  for  trufling  the  Priest  in 
ty  igion,  that  we  have  for  trading  the  lawyer  or  phyfician  with  our 
fortune  or  life  ;  thus  every  man  ought  to  have  a  liberty  of  chufing  his 
o  wn  pried  and  religion.  This  is  too  general  a  toleration,  and  puts  an 
end  to  all  focial  religion. 

■?  T°  conclude,  the  right  reverend  the  bifhop  of  Cl-ne,  notwithftand- 
mg  his  peculiarities,  is  a. moll  generous,  beneficent,  and  benevolent 
gentleman,  as  appears  by  his  donations  in  New-England. 
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SEC  T.  III. 

Concerning  the  Indian  tribes  and  nations  ,  inter¬ 
mixed  with,  under  the  freteShm  of,  and  «  a 

72  ■uuK  Gr.atrBMn :  *  Jm  h*>  »/  <* 

French  Indians . 

rpH  AT  the  contents  of  this  t 

more  eafiiy  comprchen  eL  ’  P  feparate  articles, 
convenient  to  diMnguhh  it  ®  or  aboriginal 

i  A  general  j  manners,  arts, 

Americans.  2.  ineuien0i  ,  o  trpjes  or  na- 

and  improvements  in  nature  fll0re  of  North- 

tions  lying  upon  or  neat  h  ^  incurfions  upon, 

America.  4-  ineir  .  .  •  , 

the  Britilh  North- America  colonies. 

Article  I. 

A  general  hiftory  of  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

A  S  to  the  origin  of  things,  p  };  ‘ c]Yriftian3, 

A  we  have  no  other  account  in  cred  but  that 

whether  allegorical  or  htera  is  n  g;bie  or  religion, 

of  Mofes  in  the  fcriptural  books  of  our  Bibleo  ^  ^ 

Doubtlefs  there  have  been  at  ^placable  wars, 

univerfal  peftilences,  famines,  o  ^  o(r  mankind  in 

which  have  almoft ..g^hefe* General  calamities  prevailed  •, 
the  countries  wheie  theie  &  reneoole  them  from 

and  mult  require  man, ^  centuries  m  rep-o^  ^  ^ 

the  fmall  remaining  ftoc  ,  cantons,  na^ 

tions  [11]  to  large  focieties  called 

tions,  and  empires. 

[.]  From  a  coomry  or  continent  thus  “v“ti.mint-  Ar  !*. 
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The  boundaries  of  their  united  tribe?  ailed  nations 
or  empires  are  natural,  m.  feas,  bays,  kkes  ereat 
rivers,  high  mountains  ;  thus  for  inftance,  our’nelgh- 

patriarchial,  that  is,  by  heads  of  families  •  thefh  hr^rtc  ,rr 

became  acquainted  and  neighbourly  rn  " ea°: s  of  famdies  foon 
good  neighbourhood  entered  iZl’/-  Prote«i°»  and 

cantons,  or  clans  fevera  of  th  l  r  foc,atIons>  hV  ««  called  tribes, 
bitious  deijwn  of  ’  UP°"  ^ion  of  feme  ami 

of  tribes,  for  thei  better^f  P°' *f.rful  tribes>  confederacy 

onion,  and  at  length  w  “  inco™^  ?bUged  ‘°  e"ter  int0  a  ^ 
a  nation  or  empire  *  Perham™  d  r  Seneral  direction  called 
pires  of  MeSHnd  Pen^eS  ^  that  fuch  Were  the  «»- 

by  his  incomparable’ fagadty'ihveft^atef ak!”Sd°“S  an,anded‘ 
and  all  Europe  were  peopled  bv  watrl*  *’  n-  ancient  tirnes  Greece 
the  emigrations  or  excuffions  which  in  ]mienails  an^  Scythians  ; 
volutions,  and  new-peop ng S  ^  agCS  ^  °CCafl0ned 
Vandals  came  G°S 

native  country  for  want  of  room  or  fubi™en«  n'V  "g  theif 
are  the  lead  liable  to  the  abovement.Wd  •  Nort,hern  countries 

nurferies :  they  had  lived  a  rambling  lffe  like 'the'"'^7  ^ Ca‘ 'P 
northern  parts  of  Alia,  ^  £^e  artars>  Jn  the 

gre^ariot  tim^rd^rrt:  foblul;  Z  ZlZZ  “  'TF*  * 

propenfity  for  fociety  •  their  nafnral  r  ’  butj  s  a  ftrong  paffion  on 
communication  of  tho’ughts,  inclines  them"oTt  °f  'PeCCh  °r 

tra rt&Z&JZJZSSvS  °“r  m°de™  1 hift°HanS  of  ’ *!.  bind 
nations  from  the  pofterhv  of  Noah  TT  ?f  the  PeoPIing  the  feveral 
readers  He  fa  vV  ?h  i  a  •  h  5  we  (ha,i  not  impofe  this  upon  our 
Tartary.  %S  the  Amer,Cans  Proceeded  pn>m  Noah,  byway  of 

from  ScytH^1a^d^artary^^that’south^A>rt^"^mer*Ca  WaS  peopled 
China  and  Japan  withou7riflrft L in *' 'AmerjCa  was  Peopled  from 
thefe  countries  it  is  impraftkabl^  g’  accord'ng  »  the  fuuation  of 
form  the  navigation  from  Or  •  *  i°rr  ™odern  ^arge  ihips  cannot  per- 
can  it  be  pXmed  in  ca^LN'^t  **  °r  ff?  ™nths : 
baritationsP  this  requires<no<feriou? aidmadveriions.^2^  "°  ^  6m' 

Jiians  might  hav^bren 'dlove^thifh’  ‘PV11*  Pht£nicians  or  Carthagi- 
winds;  but  the  Phcenicians  Caiw^7  forae“n“nued  frelh  eafterly 
Arabians,  who  were  GreClans’  R°“a™,  and 

of  America  ;  and upon ^our  arrNal  if  T  “ake  ”°  menti°" 

lead  monument  or  token  of  theid  eler  dhlgThere!'6  °  ”0t  ^  ‘he 

i%heuhSxsncS;^  Atz™6TUs™ 

bourin 


o 
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bourino-  nation  of  Abnaquies  are  bounded  by  the  Atlan- 
tlc  oceaan,  or  rather  at  prefent  by  the  Enghffi  fettle- 
ments  upon  the  Atlantic  ffiore,  by  the  bay  of  I-undi,  y 
the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  by  lake  Champlain  an 

H  ThtT  tribes  which,  at  leaft  nominally,  oompofe  their 
o-eneral  denomination  of  a  nation,  are  generally  name 
from  the  rivers  upon  which  they  live ;  as  in  Lapland 

tfSweta,  .he  b,  .he 

names  of  the  rivers  Unfa,  Pitha,  Lula,  Tarneo,  and 

Kl  As  China  feems  to  be  elder  brother  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  mankind  as  to  their  politia  and  improvements 
in  nature  ;  lo  America  may,  with  much  propriety,  be 
called  the  youngeft  brother  and  meaneft  of  mankind ; 
no  civil  government,  no  religion,  no  letters, 
French  caU  them  les  hommes  des  hois,  or  men-brutes  of 
the  foreft :  they  do  not  cultivate  the  earth  by  plant¬ 
ing  or  ^razing,  excepting  a  very  inconsiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  maye  or  indian  corn,  and  of  ludney-beans  (in 
New-Encland  they  are  called  Indian  beans)  which  fome 
of  their  fquaas  or  women  plant ;  they  do  not  provide 
for  to-morrow  •,  their  hunting  is  their  neceffary  fubfi  - 
ence,  not  diverfion ;  when  they  have  good  luck  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  they  eat  and  deep  until  all  is  confumed,  and  then  g 

a  hunting  again.  r 

The  higher  the  latitudes,  the  Indians  are  fewer  in 

numbers  and  more  ftraggling,  nature  not  affording  ne¬ 
ceffary  fubfiftence  for  many,  and  only  inwall  bodies  01 
herds  •  their  trade  or  commerce  is  trifling,  havin0  no 
produce,  no  manufacture,  but  little  game ;  the  difficulty 
of  fubfifting  requires  almoft  their  whole  time  to  provide 

conftitution  of  body,  which  by  ofe 

they  have  acquired  from  their  birth,  of  endurmg  hard- 

ffiips  of  hunger  and  weather  •,  they  are  tendei,  an 

long-lived,  and  generally  very  Ample  and  ignorant , 

fome  of  their  old  men,  by  ufe  an-,,  experience  in  the 

WQiiO) 
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world,  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of  fagacity.  New 
negroes  from  Guinea  generally  exceed  them  much  in 
conftitution  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  province  of  Maf 
fachuffetts  Bay  New-England,  there  was  formerly  a  very 
good  projed  or  defign,  to  educate  at  college  fome  of 
their  molt  promifing  youths,  to  l'erve  as  miffionaries  for 
civilizing,  inftrudting,  and  converting  of  the  wild  In¬ 
dians  :  this  good  purpofe  turned  abortive  from  the  ten- 
dernels  of  their  conftitution  and  aukwardnefs  in  learnino- 
and  at  prefent  is  laid  afide. 

They  are  not  fo  polite  as  the  wandering  Tartars ;  no 
dairies.  Like  the  wild  Irifli  they  dread  labour  more 
than  poverty  ;  like  dogs  they  are  always  either  eatino-  or 
Beeping,  excepting  in  travelling,  hunting,  and  their 
dances ;  tneir  doth  and  indolence  inclines  them  to  jfot- 
tifhnefs ;  before  chriflians  arrived  amongfl  them,  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  ftrong  drink  ;  this  chriflian  vice 
not  only  deftroys  their  bodily  health,  and  that  of  their 
progeny,  but  creates  feuds,  outrages,  and  horrid  mur¬ 
ders  They  are  much  given  to  deceit  and  lying,  fo 
»  as  k:aice  to  be  believed  when  they  lpeak  truth.  See 
annotations,  page  116.  Their  temper  is  the  reverfe 
or  the  Eaft-Indies,  whereof  fome  calls  or  feeds  will  not 
kill  any  animal;  the  Well-Indians  or  Americans  are 
barbarous,  and  upon  fmall  provocations  kill  their  own 
ipecies ;  fome  of  them  exceed  in  barbarity,  and  in  re¬ 
venge  and  fuiy  eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  not  from 
hunger  or  delicacy  ;  fuch  formerly  were  the  Florida  In¬ 
dians  ;  they  faid  that  the  flefh  of  the  Englifh  eat  mellow 

and  tender,  that  of  the  Spaniard  hard  and  tough,  the 
Bermudian  fifhy.  ° 

The  aboriginal  Americans  have  no  honefly,  no  honour, 

*  r t  XL5  are  no  but  mere  brutes  in  that 

relpect.  They  generally  have  great  fortitude  of  mind  ; 

without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  concern,  they  fuffer 
any  torture  and  death.  In  revenge  they  are  barbarous 
and  implacable;  they  never  forget  nor  forgive  injuries ; 
u  one  man  kills  another,  .the  nearell  in  kindred  to  the 

murdered 
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murdered  watches  an  opportunity  to  kill the 
and  the  death  of  one  man  may  occafion  tlw  ™  £. 
many  •  therefore  when  a  man  is  gui  y  ’ 

”"r.Uy  -he  tribe,  and  geo  ™  *  ™ta“ry 

kind  of  banilhment.  They  a,  e  a  ft  tn  t  p  P 

h° The7 Indians  have  their  hunting,  fowling  and  fifliing 

poontheir  Mr-  moft- 

&=  ?„1of3r  frtt‘ Tar?, ,aP,  .here  are  laid 
to  be  fome  wandering  Indians  ;  they  cannot  be”?a?J.’ 
becaufe  the  fettling  Indians  are  very  jealous  of  their 

hunting  and  fifliing  grounds  or  0f  rivers 

upon  bark -logs  •,  travelling  along  nve: «,  and 

'  fid ps  of  lakes  in  canoes  or  fchuyties,  portabl  y 

ebJpi“Vw“S 'ro7„1“»  f«e  pirre 

hind  •  thev  ufe  no  fails  and  oars,  only  paddles  and  letting 
odes’-  they  are  capable  of  carrying  a  man,  h.s  wife, 
children,  and  baggage.  Narrow  rivers  are  better -trave  ¬ 
ls  than  ponds  or  lakes,  becaufe  upon  the  lakes  r 
ftormy  or  much  wind,  they  cannot  proceed,  but  mult 
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ftature  fmaller,  not  fo  robuft  and  courageous  •  but  bv 
reafon  of  the  fertility  of  the  country?  are  in  lamer 
tribes,  and  confequently  more  civilized  ;  and  from  bemo- 
civilized,  their  confederacies  and  federal  unions  reduced 
them  into  vaft  empires  [oj.  Such  were  the  empire  of 
Mexico,  their  moderator  or  principal  man  was  Monte 

hnTvafT  'f  tlC  T?}K  °f  Peru  the  more  nch,  as  ha- 
virJS  va^L  tieailIres  of  flyer  and  gold. 

parcel6  of01ldnHmitribeS  fma1'  and  diftinft  5  a  large 
parcel  01  land  lying  wafte  (in  winter-countries!  for 

many  months  in  the  year,  not  fertile,  and  not  cleared 

tribirtho? A“0t  Pe°ple’  but  thefe  finall  M 

tabes,  though  much  difperied  are  allied  by  contiguity 

ne”?hb?urinaaA!mtermarnafeS;  thus  ic  is  with  our 
i  3  i  ^  ^onacluies5  who  border  upon  New-Enp-- 

York  f  SqU°iS  °r  ^hawks,  who  bonier  upon  Sef- 

ZOSzsSr*  •  ■“  -*  * 

fowed  With  thongs ;  no  bread-kind?  no  fire -  iteuion 
whale  and  feal- blubber,  and  other  fifh,  ’and  Xt 
beads  they  may  kill  with  their  arrows  and  darts  •  their 
boats  and  canoes  are  of  a  Angular  make  adapted 
only  for  one  perfon  5  in  the  winte'they  live  in’  caves 

TYf"’  “  °f  oWerwtioo, 
tion  •  no  Jrf  nf  Z  , ’  Th  he  Indlans  are  of  a  tender  conftitu- 

Spamard5MarhEarn\rsm°r70I?U,?Sjhan  Mexico>  uPoa  the 
about  twenty  ,XL  7efSPan,ards-  “  'he  firit  forty  years,  deftroyed 

Hifpaniola?  none  upon  Cnbn’T  S  -he7  !eftDbut  a  Indians ’in 
Rico,  and  CaribberT  ifl-.r, )  b  ’  J  I?a,ca>  the  Bahama-iflands,  Porto- 

cent.  where^they  remain  to^hfsday1111^  UP°"  D0“'a  *"d  St'  Via' 

rm^hil!?!eAhb‘ra0haymWandrehl’  t*  ^d  anciently  lived  in 
with  th.fe  he  defeated  W  ^  “  COuld  multer  <“1/  3  ■  *  men , 

kin^s  Where  hrrl  r  to?e.at  kings,  wko  had  conquered  feveral 
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Indians  in  general  paint  their  bodies,  efpecially  their 
faces  (they  affedl  red  colour)  as  the  Pidts  and  Britons  ot 

Great-Britain  formerly  were  accudomed. 

In  the  higher  latitudes  the  Indians  reckon  by  winters 
(years)  moons  (months)  and  Beeps  (nights.)  Between 
the  tropics  they  reckon  by  rains  (the  feafons  of  rains, 
end  of  fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn  are  periodical, 
as  are  our  winters)  moons  and  Beeps.  In  computing 
didances,  they  reckon  by  (leeps  or  days  travels  (as  the 
Dutch  do  by  hours)  viz,  fo  many  deeps  or  days  travel 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Notwith (landing  the  unpolitenefs  and  want  or  nre- 
arms  amongd  the  American  aboriginals,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  could  not  have  effe&ed  their  lettlements,  becaufe 
of  vad  difparity  in  numbers,  if  fome  difaffe&ed  tribes, 
to  be  revenged  of  the  impoiitions  and  encroachments 
of  fome  neighbouring  tribes,  had  not  joined  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fmall-arms.  Thus  Cortez  againd  Mexico  was 
joined  by  feveral  difaffe&ed  tribes-,  when  the  fettlers 
of  New-Plymouth  fird  landed,  Maffafoit  was  glad  of 
the  countenance  of  their  fmall-arms  againd  the  Nara- 

ganfets.  u 

As  to  their  make  and  complexion  [q],  They  have 

thin  lips,  flattifh  faces,  languid  countenance,  fmall  black 

[ q]  We  cannot  account  for  the  aboriginal  differences  of  complexions 
In  the  various  nations,  and  the  variety  of  their  features.  The  people 
of  the  middle  and  fouth  parts  of  Africa  are  black,  of  various  conftant 
permanent  fhades  or  degrees,  with  fiat  nofes,  thick  lips,  lhort  frizzle 
or  crifp  black  hair;  perhaps  the  complexion  of  the  tawney-moor  of 
Barbary  the  ancient  Mauritania,  is  not  aboriginal,  but  a  complication 
of  the  European  white>  and  the  African  black;  our  American  com¬ 
plexion  feems  to  be  native  and  fincere.  The. natives  of  the  Indian 
peninfula,  betwixt  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  have 
the  African  black  complexion,  the  European  features,  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  lank  black  hair  or  crin,  but  all  native  and  genuine,  not  from  a 
mixed  breed.  Extreme  hot  or  extreme  cold  weather,  do  equally  tawn 
white  people,  but  not  permanently ;  tranfplantation  or  tranfportation 
recovers  their  native  complexion. 

It  is  not  various  climates  that  gives  the  various  complexions  ; 
America  lies  from  65  D.  N.  lat.  to  55  D.  S.  lat.  comprehending  all 

eyes, 
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eyes,  imberhes  and  impuberes,  ftature  various  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  the  higheft  north  and  fouth  latitudes,  they  are 
taller  and  more  robuft  than  between  the  tropics  ;  their 
hair  jet  black,  lank  (between  the  tropics  not  fo  lank) 
ftiff,  called  by  the  French  crin.  The  Spaniards  found 
it  more  tedious  and  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  Chili, 
than  their  other  American  conquefts.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  of  a  fplendid  reddiffi  brown,  or  metalline  luftre, 
which  is  well  expreffed  by  a  copper  colour  :  thus  a 
fplendid  white,  is  called  fi lver- colour :  not  of  an 
olive-colour  or  tawney  (a  tanned  leather  yellowiffi 
colour)  as  are  the  Aborigines  of  Barbary,  and  fome  of 
their  progeny  in  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Some  Indians  upon  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  are 
of  a  milk-white  complexion,  which  is  not  natural  and 
hereditary;  but  proceeds  from  a  tender  morbid  conftitu- 
tion;  their  parents  were  copper-coloured,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  become  copper-coloured. 

Their  pofture  is  not  crofs- legged  as  among  the  Afia- 
tics  ;  accumbent  as  formerly  with  the  Greek  and  Ro- 


the  various  climates  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa;  the  American 
complexion  is  permanently  every  where  the  fame,  only  with  ^a 
more  or  lefs  of  the  metalline  luftre.  Salmon,  a  late  difaffedted 
fcribler,  in  his  modern  hiftcry,  fays,  the  blacks  after  fome  ge¬ 
nerations  will  become  white ;  in  New-England  there  are  Guinea 
Haves  in  fucceffion  of  feveral  generations,  they  continue  the  fame  in 
feature  and  complexion  ;  it  is  true,  that  in  the  Weft- India  iflands  fome 
diflolute  planters  are  laid  to  wafti  the  blackmoor  white ;  by  gene¬ 
rating  with  the  fucceflive  fhades  of  their  own  iflue,  children,  grand¬ 
children,  daV.  the  progeny  at  length  becomes  blonde ,  or  of  a  pale 
white. 

Upon  this  fubjedt  there  are  feveral  intricacies  in  nature  not  to  be 
unravelled.  Why  the  negroes  ol  Guinea  fhould  have  woolly  crifp 
black  hair,  and  thofe  of  the  Indian  peninfula  have  lank  black  hair  ? 
Why  the  wool  of  northern  fheep  carried  into  a  hot  climate  becomes 
like  goats  hair,  and  returned  to  a  northern  climate,  they  recover 
their  wool  again  ?  How  near  neighbouring  nations,  if  they  do  not  in¬ 
termarry,  differ  in  features  and  complexions:  the  Circaftians  are  very 
beautiful,  their  neighbouring  '1  artars  are  extremely  ugly :  the  Lap¬ 
landers  are  ruddy  and  fre(h,  the  adjoining  Ruffians  and  Tartars  are 


vtawney  and  fqualid. 


mans 
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mans,  lying  on  their  left  fide,  leaning  upon  their  elbow ; 
nor  cowring  as  the  women  call  it,  the  manner  of  the 
African  negroes,  knees  bent  and  legs  parallel  to  their 

thighs-,  not  fitting  upon  their  buttocks  and  thighs  with 

their  legs  dependant  as  in  Europe  but  fitting  on  their 
buttosks  ereft,  with  their  thighs  and  legs  in  a  ftrait  line 

extended  horizontally.  . 

Our  general  trade  with  the  Indians  is  fire-arms,  pow¬ 
der,  and  foot,  for  war  and  hunting  *  ftrouds  and  blankets 
for  cloathing,  fpirits,  rum,  and  brandy  for  indolence ; 
formerly  toys,  which  were  as  confiderable  though  filly 
amufement  to  them,  as  jewels  are  to  us. 

In  travelling  they  diredt  their  courfe  by  noted  moun¬ 
tains,  by  the  fun  when  vifible,  by  the  moffy  or  north  fide 
of  trees  As  molt  infers  avoid  oils,  the  Indians  greafe 
themfelves  as  a  defence  againft  mufketoes  and  other 

troublefome  flies.  ^  ,  r  i 

Many  of  our  European  purchases  of  lands  can  fcarce  be 

faid  to  be  for  valuable  considerations  ;  but  a  long  poilel- 
fion,  and  in  confequence  prefcription,  have  made  our  title 
good.  Father  Ralle,  a  late  ingenious  jefuit,  and  t  rench 
miffionary  with  the  New-England  Abnaquie  Indians, 
about  twenty-fix  years  fince  did  kindle  a  war  or  in  ui- 
redion  of  thofe  Indians  in  New-England,  by  inculcating, 
that  they  held  their  lands  of  God  and  nature  in  Exceed¬ 
ing  generations  that  fathers  could  not  alienate  the  earth 
from  their  fons.  We  ufe  no  other  artifice  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  our  intereft,  but,  by  underfelling  the  French, 
and  giving  a  higher  price  for  Indian  commodities ;  this  is 

fair  and  iuft.  .  ,  • 

Our  printed  hiflories  of  the  Indian  countries,  their 

governments',  religion,  languages,  and  cuftoms,  are 
creduloufly  copied  from  credulous  authors,  and  full  ot 
filly  conceits  ;  a  very  late  and  notable  inftance  or  t  is, 
we  find  in  the  journal  of  Anfon’s  voyage  to  the  South- 
1  feas,  publifhed  by  the  mathematical  maker  of  the  Cen¬ 
turion,  anno  1745-  StrifUy 
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Strictly  fpeaking,  they  feem  to  have  no  government* 
no  laws,  and  are  only  cemented  by  friendfhip  and 
good  neighbourhood;  this  is  only  a  kind  of  tacit  fe¬ 
deral  union  between  the  many  tribes,  who  compofe 
the  general  denomination  of  a  nation  ;  every  individual 
man  feems  to  be  independent  and  fui  juris ,  as  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  is  only  in  friendfhip  and  neighbourly 
relation  with  others  of  the  fame  tribe :  Notwith- 
Itanding,  we  fometimes  find  heads  of  tribes  mentioned 
as  if  in  fuccefiion,  nay  even  female  fucceflions  ;  in  the 
New-England  Pocanoket,  Mount-hope,  or  king  Philip’s 
war,  anno  1675,  there  is  mentioned  the  fquaa-fachem 
of  Pocaflet,  and  a  lquaa-fachem  among!!  the  Nara- 
ganfets.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  all  focieties  of 
cohabitants  have  government,  and  an  abfolute  com¬ 
pelling  power  is  lodged  fomewhere,  and  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  the  American  Indians  have  no  compulfive 
power  over  one  another :  when  a  tribe  or  neighbourhood 
fends  delegates,  to  treat  with  other  bodies  of  men,  whites 
or  Indians,  the  conclufions  are  carried  home  memoriter , 
and  the  young  men  mull  be  perfuaded  to  come  into 
thefe  articles ;  when  the  Indians  at  any  time  are  forced 
into  a  peace,  the  blame  of  the  war  is  laid  upon  their 
young  men. 

The  aboriginal  cloathing  of  the  northern  Indians  was 
fkins  offeals  cut  in  particular  fafhions,  and  fewed  together 
with  thongs  (they  had  no  threads  of  flax,  hemp,  or  any 
other  herbs)  in  other  parts  they  wore  fkins  of  the  va¬ 
rious  beads  of  the  foreft.  At  prefent  the  Indians,  who 
have  commerce  with  the  colonies  from  Europe,  wear 
cluffils  and  blanketing  of  about  two  yards  fquare,  which 
the  Romans  called  a  [r]  toga ;  their  fegamores  or  fa¬ 
ff]  1  he  Toga  feems  to  be  the  moil  ancient,  natural,  and  limple  wear 
nfed  by  mankind  ;  the  Scots  highlanders  have  wore  it  further  back  than 
our  recoras  reach,  ftriped  and  chequered  varioufly  according  to 
the  humours  of  different  ages ;  but  of  late  years  it  feeming  to  be 
ufed  as  a  badge  of  dilafFedlion  to  the  prefent  happy  eftablifhed  govern¬ 
ment  in  Great-Britain,  the  parliament  in  their  great  wifdom  have 
abolifhed  it. 
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ems  wear  blankets,  with  a  border  of  a  different  colour, 
and  may  be  called  prstextati. 


Article  II. 


The  religion,  language,  food,  and  medicine,  with  feme  other 
*  loofe  particular 7  relating  to  the  American  Indians. 

AS  the  Americans  before  the  arrival  of  colonies  from 
Europe,  feem  to  have  been,  and  fbll  continue,  Ui 
ral  the  molt  barbarous  and  the  leaft  pohfhed  peo¬ 
ple  upon  earth  •,  a  clear,  exaft,  and  full  account  of  thefe 
things  cannot  be  expected  •,  but  for  the  greater  per  picul  y 
we  reduce  them  under  diftintt  heads. 

/ 

I.  Religion  of  the  Americans. 

t  SOME  Indians  of  fagacity,  a  little  civilized  and  m- 

ftrufted  towards  the  Chriftian  religion,  can 
tina  account  of  any  Indian  religion,  and  ftumble 
much  at  the  myfteries  of  our  Chriftian  rel'S'°n’  ^mg 
indifcreetly  crouded  upon  them  at  once,and  with  t 
much  impetuofity,  without  previous  inftruftion.  M  yo 

do  not  believe  immediately,  you  will  be  damned  is  th 
exorefiion  of  our  zealots;  whereas  they  ough 
firft  tamed  by  familiarity  and  fair  dea^§o’[n  ^y\Z 
converfation  upon  proper  occafions,  without  y P 
pearance  of  officioufnefs,  inftruft  them  in  natural  relig 
and  morality  ;  thefe  are  plain  and  eafily  comprehende  ,  _ 
afterwards  with  difcretion,  they  may  be  by  degrees 

initiated  into  the  myfteries of  our 
ries,  void  of  common  prudence,  in  a  levcrf  p  P 
manner  begin  with  the  abftrufe  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
mho-ion-  and  thence  proceed  to  inftruft  them  in  the  plain 

S'lSS  5 -S.  I»  •  «*. 

cur  nreachers  tell  the  Indians,  that  the  Chriltians  Uod  is 

“|X Go  ” tL  tta  Indians  Gon  ,  *»,  through 
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to  inform  them,  that  there  is  but  one  fupreme  God,  and 
that  one  manner  of  worfhiping  this  God  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  Godhead,  as  being  more  natural  and  decent. 
It  lome  of  our  Indian  traders,  were  inftruded,  and  at  a 
public  charge  capacitated  to  fell  cheap  amon^ft  the 
Indians,  they  would  gain  their  affedions  in  this  trading 
familiar  friendly  manner,  and  lay  a  good  foundation 

nu  tiTr  C?nVerfion  £owards  Chriftianity  :  an  abrupt 
Chnftian  religious  million  amongft  them  feems  abfurd  ; 

it  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  the  Grand  Turk,  ihould 
lend  fuch  miflionaries  into  Great- Britain  to  convert  the 
people  there  to  the  dodrines  of  Confucius  or  Mahomet, 
lnltead  of  gaining  profelytes,  it  would  avert  them.  The 

readers"8  dlgreiri°n  may  be  accePtable  to  fome  of  our 

A  digreffion  concerning  tie  religions  of  ancient  nations. 

I  do  not  prefume  to  write  concerning  the  controverfial 
or  devotional  points  of  our  modern  religions,  national, 
°r  private  opinions ;  that  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  peculiar 
profeffion  or  craft,  called  priefts. 

Religion  improves  in  nations,  hand  in  hand  with  good 

g™*’  knd  u  ih7  become  more  and  more  civilized. 

It  may  be  called  the  cement  of  fociety.  The  Romans 

did  fight  pro  arts  et  facts,  for  their  religion,  as  wdl  as  for 
hee,rmoTmry'„  AmonSft  the  Weft-India  buccaneers, 

movablv  X3  a  V‘CI0US  °f  mankind [be  French  im- 
all  Rnm  d  ie^ed  t0  one  another,  becaufe  of  their  being 
fl  .a  C3th0llCS ;  the  Englilh  to  one  another,  as  be- 
°  proteftants,  and  not  from  any  other  regard.  Other- 
Ways  both  agreed  and  aded  jointly  as  pirates. 

fe<Jb  t0  rC  lgl0n’  a11  mankind  may  be  divided  into  three 

.  /,'..They  .wk°  believe  in  a  fupreme  intelligence  ('or 

the  wmridCeS  71°  bycOmniP0tence  created  and  franked 
the  world,  and  by  infinite  wifdom  manages  it:  they 

may 
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'  the  trodlv  With  this  clafs,  the  divine 

may  be  called  the  goaiy.  ,  refolve  and  corn- 

attribute  incomprehensible  ought  .  >  pi nf arch  favs 

nole  all  altercations  concerning  this  being  .  P  ^ 

there  s  but  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  being  or  provi- 

dence  that  Governs  the  world,  though  worjnped  by 

multiplicity  of  names,  by  Various  nations  and  feftane  . 

This  fe<5t  admits  of  three  fub-divifions.  .  r 

Athens  for  an  ^ 

other  planets,  and  the  ftar.s  were  go  ^  ^  Godhead, 

to  have  been  a  martyr  for  t  y  ,  r  rireeCe 

of  the  Mahometans  having  theja  |  many 

“t  Ot  Trinitarians.  The  diliingnUhingte- 

net  of  all  true  orthodox  Chriftians:  they  worflup  divi¬ 
nity  under  three  diftinft  nrodificanonswh.chlftiall 
rrr/rend  to  explain  or  illuftrate,  becaufe  a  myttery.  _ 

P  f  Polytheifts.  Such  were  the  ancient  Egyptians 

Gredi  and  Romans  ,  .he  peer,  had  a 

and"to  aim*  the  mind:  they  ‘1'1“  "“"“’ifm ‘“aU' 

r  p;nras»i^t,  L 

the  gods  and  g°dUell“  exprefs  feveral  attributes 

difications,  words,  or  names,  P  and  the 

of  a  fupreme  Being,  the  excellencies  m  nature,  and 
virtues  of  heroes,  and  very  eminent  men  >  as.  if  m  Britain 
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we  fhould  fay  Newton,  the  god  of  natural  philofophy 
.and  mathematics  ;  Addifon,  the  god  of  the  belles  let- 
tres,  and  polite  learning. 

II.  I  hey  who  admit  of  no  fupreme  Intelligence,  but 
'fay  that  blind  matter  is  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  ; 
thefe  are  the  literal  and  true-atheifts.  Anaximander  was 
the  firft  nomd  auieift  upon  record,  about  boo  years 
before  Christ  ;  his  noted  followers  were  Lucippus, 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  &c.  In  thefe  late  times,’ 
M  fome,  fingularly  felf-c onceited  of  their  own  penetra¬ 
tion,  have  avowedly  declared  themlelves  fuch,  in  defpite 
of  all  the  polite  part  of  mankind. 

III.  The  third  left  made  its  firft  appearance  by 
means  of  Pyrrho,  in  the  120  olympiad;  they  doubted  of 
every  thing,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  two  great  men,  were  in¬ 
clined  this  way  ;  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  inge¬ 
nious  man,  the  epitaph  which  he  made  for  himfelf  begins, 

Ditbius  to,  incertus  morior.  &c.  Dr.  - ly,  bilhop  of 

Cl  ne,  feems  to  affirm,  in  a  whimfical  manner,  that 
every  thing  we  fee  is  an  illufion,  that  the  whole  feries  of 
life  is  a  continued  dream. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  that,  there  is  with  all  fober- 
minded  men  only  one  general_jeligion.  The  Prac¬ 
tice  ^  of  tr,ue  and  solid  Virtue.  The  belief  in 
certain  vague  opinions,  the  obferving  of  fixed  or  ap¬ 
pointed  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  do  not  enlighten 
the  underflanding,  or  purify  the  heart,  by  redtifying  the 

paffions.  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  eflay  upon  man,  well  ex- 

preffes  it  : 

For  modes  of  faith,  let  wicked  zealots  fight : 

He  can’t  be  wrong,  who’s  life  is  in  the  right. 

1  d  Spinofa,  a  Jew,  in  his  7 r aflat  us  Thcologi co-Politi cus . 

.  ^ni^i*  horn  at  Naples  in  Italy,  taught  atheifm  in  France,  was  con¬ 
victed  thereof,  and  burnt  at  Thouloufe,  anno  1619. 

Jordano  Bruno  wrote  a  book.  Be  tribus  Impoftoribus ;  meaning  Moles, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet. 

Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan,  advanced  feveral  wild  notions  of  thi* 
kind,  but  not  confident  j  he  died  anno  1679,  91. 

4  Sir 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ufed  to  fay,  when  th(e  converfauon 
ran  upon  differences  in  religion  “  He  knew  of  no 
“heretics  or  fchifmatics,  but  the  wicked  and  th. 

“  Letfus'inveftigate  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  religion 
frmn  the  nature  “of  things-  .  Mankind  is  nattna  ly  • v- 
perftitious  pavidum  animal,  feme  few .cumung defign  ^ 
rrien  take  the  M  advantage  of  this  geneial  wealcn 
S  human  nisi ,  and  as  nude.  «|h»n  and  awn 
children  by  hobgobhngs  and  bugbears,  foy,y 
ferations,  gefticulations,  and  pieten  e  jj-  j  js 

fome  fuperior  invifible  being,  prom.fe  “  the^  affSf  of 
benevolence,  in  procuring  good  luck  in  their  ahair  ot 

life  (thus  Powowers  promife  good  luck  in  hunti  p 
the  Indians?  they  avert  ficknds  and  other  calamities 
fometimes  from  the  faid  familiarity,  they^impofe  pre¬ 
tended  dreams,  vifions,  and  impulfes,  a  P 

new-li^ht  difciples  of  a  vagrant  or  (trolling  fitor  ot 
enthufiafm.  The  Chinefe,  though  a'  polite  people,  thei 
commonalty  are  much  addided  to  iuperftition  and 

From  this  the  wifemen,  that  is,  the  lawgivers  anc} 
minifters  of  ftate  in  Greece,  and  elf«vhere  took  the  hint, 
and  fet  up  oracles,  which  were  ^ 

T  reconcile  the  filly  (but  varium  et  mutable  vulgus) 
Deople  to  what  the  ftate  in  wifdom  had  propofed  upon 

any  extraordinary  occafions  :  thefe  or^c'esf  Jf.’6  ^ 

vered  bv  women;  the  Sibyls  were  called fatidtca,  that 
is  prophecying  and  fortune-telling  women  ;  our  women 
exlmnersam  ong  the  Quakers  and  Method.fts,  are  not 

CC^calb  him 

tory)  that  the  ancient  Perfians  had  neither  temp  , 


[<]  Perhaps  priefts  of  all  religions  are  the  fan 11 1  ,  Jj  0f 

fober- minded,  regular,  truly  pious  and  exemplary  c  e  gy,  Y 

the  greatelt  ufe  in  cementing  fociety.  ^  altars. 
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altars,  nor  ftatues;  in  this  condition  we  found  the 
aboriginal  Indians  or  Americans.  When  nations  began 
to  be  civilized,  we  find  the  firft  obje&s  of  adoration 
(proceeding  from  admiration)  were  the  fun,  moon, 
other  planets,  and  the  ftars,  in  Egypt ;  and  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions  were  ufed  in  the  computation  of 
time.  The  revolution  of  the  fun  was  called  a  year, 
that  of  the  moon  a  month ;  every  planet  had  one  day 
afiigned  him,  and  thefe  feven  planetary  days  were  called 
a  week :  if  there  had  been  more  or  fewer  planets,  the 
days  of  the  week  would  have  been  more  or  fewer  ; 
Mofes,  brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians’ 
retained  the  fame  in  his  hiftory  part  of  our  Bible,  and 
carries  oh  the  allegory  (as  fome  free-thinkers  call  it) 
of  the  creation  accordingly.  Our  American  Indians  had 
|io  knowledge  of  the  planets,  and  therefore  had  no 
reckonings  by  weeks,  or  returns  of  feven  days. 
The  planetary  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  at 
firft  view,  feem  confufed  and  at  random  ;  but,  in  fad 
£hey  were  methodically  fo  called.  They  began  by  the 
Sun,  as  being  the  moft  glorious  planet,  and  afiigned  to 
him  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  dies  folis ,  or  Sunday  (Sab¬ 
bath-day  is  of  a  Jewifh  fignification,  and  properly  the 
feventh  day  of  the  week  ;  Lord’s-day  is  novel  and  pe¬ 
culiar  to  chriftjans)  from  thence  reckoning  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  planets,  allowed  a  planet  to  every  hour  of 
the  twenty-four,  which  compofe  a  day ;  the  next  in  courfe, 
according  to  the  gftronomy  of  thefe  days,  was  Venus, 
Mercury,  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  cons¬ 
equently  the  Sun  had  the  eighth  hour,  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fecond  hour ;  Venus  the  twenty-third ;  Mercury 
the  twenty-fourth  ;  confequently  the  Moon  had  the  firft 
hour  of  the  next  parcel  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  gave 
name  to  the  fecond  day  of  the  week,  dies  lun<£y  or  Monday ; 
and  in  the  fame  rotation  Mercury  gives  name  *to  the 
third  ;  Jupiter  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  &c.  In 
Britain  we  have  fubftituted  four  of  our  north-country  or 

Gothic 
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Gothic  gods  in  the  place  of  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter, 

"n  So  far  S’back  as  ancient  records  inform,  we  find 
that  amongft  the  Egyptians  and  Or.entals,  religion  firft 
began  to  acquire  a  national  confidence  o  y  •  . 

philofophers  of  Greece  went  to  Egypt .and Afia to  tody 
wifdom  learning,  and  religion  ;  thofe  of  Rome  went 
to  Greece.  They  all  did  fo  much  indulge  a  poetical  or 
mythological  vein,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftmguifh  be¬ 
tween  their  true  eftabliflied  religion  and  gods,  from  the 

^  ThTvarious  religions  at  this  time  amongft  the  nations 
of  this  earth  (the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  that  can  be 
of  any  confequence,  are  now  well  explored,  and  the 
Americans  may  be  well  faid  to  be  of  "O  rehgion^may  be 
reduced  to  thefe  general  heads  :  J .  1  ne  chriman,  oi 
believers  in  Jeius  Chrift,  which  perhaps  is  that  of  Moles 
with  additions  and  emendations  :  this  may  be  called  the 
religion  of  Europe,  feme  few  Turkifh  dominions  in 
Europe  excepted.  2.  The  Mahometan,  which  is  much 
morePextenfive,  and  prevails  in  a  great  part  of  Africa, 
in  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  in  forne  part  of  Europe.  _  3. 
Thaf  of  Confucius,  being  the  followers  of  the  doftrines 
of  Confucius  in  China,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
'  Tartarv  4.  May  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  idolater!,  who  worfhip  the  objefts  or  the 
images  and  reprefentations  of  the  objects  which  they 
adore  from  Invent  fear •,  the  Lama  of  the  eaftem  i  artars 

I  call  an  idol 

The  negroes  of  Africa  have  a  kind  of  religion  which 
mav  be  called  idolatry  ;  they  worfhip  fome  material  ob- 
iedls  which  in  their  nature  may  be  extremely  beneficial 
or  very  hurtful  to  mankind ;  the  firft  through  admira¬ 
tion  and  love,  the  other  through  feat.  But  our  ftup.d 
American  Indians  had  no  temples,  no  altars  no  idol 
or  images,  no  let  times  for  worfhip,  if  it  may  be  11^} 
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religious  •  theyTe  ’ ',' Viu  X  and‘ceremonies  called 
reho-inn^  r  P  ^ntuely  diitindt  from  any  fort  of 

minifters  hv  th,»  r  d  .PeoPle>  our  pnefts,  or  Gofpel- 
trude  into  a P£  officioufly  to  in- 

£S ^as  andl,fe  the  fickas 

women  of  both  Pxes  as  deifn^'T P‘'iefe  and  °ld 

S=S^  s± 

footing "among  the' India!!! “7  wl^  f°  W  a”y  g°°d' 

HU  XT 

for  bein/chriftiais- ^ c^"°t  Perceive  manhind  the  better 

lands  and  other  effects  anJV' S  C^eat  tkjem  out  of  tlleir 

erretts,  and  fometimes  deprive  them  of 

Bnritmd,  from  experience,  are 
vocations  of  the  ciergy  an‘d  for  flol»  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
to  fit :  they  are  not-effenthfl  m  Ty  yfar?  have  not  alIowed  'hem 
-when  they  meet  they  Tt,  1  /P'fC°Pal  chu^-government ;  and 

Peltate.  .  .  wnircii,  and  ibmetjutes  convuliions  in 

i  *  « 


their 
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their  lives.  2.  Our  miffionaries  are  generally  void  of 
difcretion ;  the  Indians  are,  in  all  refpefts  wild,  know 
nothing  of  the  general  rudiments  of  religion  [wj  :  i  he 
rhilTionaries  inftead  of  firft  taming  and  civilizing  tie 
Indians,  and  next  inftrufting  them  in  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  and  morality,  begin  with  the  fubhme 
mvfteries  of  our  religion,  fuch  as.  How  many  perfans  are 
there  in  the  Godhead?  and  the  like.  Thus  from  tne 
bemnnin^  they  are  bewildered  and  loft  for  ever.  3.  Some 
pUfmudes ,  which  at  firft  may  amufe,  but  afterwards 
when  difcovered,  leave  a  permanent  prejudice  againit  the 
chriftian  religion ;  thus  it  is  faid,  that  lome  French 
miffionaries  in  relating  to  the  Indians  the  hiftory  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth  and  fufferings,  tell  them  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  a  French  woman,  that  the  Enghffi  crucified 

Jesus  Christ. 

languages . 

THEIR  manner  of  expreffion  js  vehement  and 
emphatic-,  their  ideas  being  few,  their  language  is  not 
copious  it  con  fills  only  of  a  few  words,  and  many  or 
thefe  ill-contrived i  by  a  rumbling  noife  or  found  of  many 
fyllables,  they  exprefs  an  idea  or  thing,  which,  in  the 

fW]  Mr.  Brainerd,  a  mifiionary  from  a  fociety  in  ScotlancHor  pro¬ 
pagating  chriftian  knowledge  by  Indian  converfions  amongft  the.Ueda 
Ware,  and  the  Sefquahana  Indians,  in  his  journey  printed  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  anno  1745,  fays,  that  his  ftation  was  from  Crcfweekfung 
in  New-Jerfies,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  forks  of  De  la  Ware  nv  ei 
to  Shaumaking  on  Sefquahana  river,  about  .  20  miles  w'ft  of  the  fa  d 
forks;  that  he  travelled  more  than  1  3°  miles  above  the  En^liih  jettle- 
ments  upon  Sefquahana  river,  and  was  with  about  feven  or  eight 
diftind  tribes  there,  fpeaking  fo  many  different  languages,  molt  y  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Sennekas :  he  was  three  or  four  years  upon  this  mifn  , 
fometimes  did  not  fee  an  Engliftiman  for  a  month  or  fix  weeU  to  - 
ther;  all  his  exercifes  were  in  Englilh.  Mere  journals  are  dry  but 
otherwife  it  feems  naif  or  natural.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other 
mifiionary  amongft  the  Indians  of  Jerfies  and  Penfylvama.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  perfonal  penances,  and  charge  to  the  fociety,  he  o 
feifted  nothing,  though  a  pious  laborious  miffionary.  European 


mm 
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European  languages,  is  done  by  a  fyllable  or  two;  as  their 
ideas  mcreafe,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  European 
words  of  adjoining  colonies.  In  numbering  they  ufe  the 
fame  natural  way  of  reckoning  by  tens,  as  in  Europe  • 
ten  being  the  number  of  human  fingers.  No  chronicles’ 
fcarce  any  traditionary  accounts  of  thinks  extending  back 

further  than  two  or  three  generations ;  fcarce  any  Indians 
can  tell  their  own  age. 

They  had  no  [*]  characters,  that  is,  hieroglyphics  or 
letters  ;  they  had  a  few  lymbols  or  fignatures,  as  if 
in  a  heraldry  way  to  diftinguifh  tribes;  the  principal 
were  the  tortoife,  the  bear,  the  wolf.  There  was  not 
the  leaft  veftige  of  letters  in  America  ;  fome  years  fince 
a  certain  credulous  perfon,  and  voluminous  author  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf  and  others ;  he  obferved  in  a  tidino- 
nver,  a  rock,  which,  as  it  was  not  of  an  uniform  fub^ 
fiance,  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide  made  a 
fort  of  vermoulure,  honey-combing,  or  etching  on  its 
face ;  here  he  imagined,  that  he  had  difcovered  the 
America  Indian  characters,  and  overjoyed  remits  fome 
lines  of  his  imaginary  characters  to  the  Royal  Society  in 


.  t£J  J"ere  are  '“ndry  ways  of  exprefling  our  thoughts  and  founds 
1.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  feem  to  be  the  molt  ancient :  they 
were  delineations,  drawings,  and  paintings,  or  images  of  material 
things  or  allegorical  expreflions  of  tranfaflions  in  figures  real  or  chi- 
iperical  5  mutes  feem  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  hieroglyphical  motions  • 
the  defeft  of  this  charafler  feems  to  be,  that  ideas  which  have  no  ma- 

and  infperfea.0  d  ^  exPreffed>  and  the  siting  too  tedious 

I*1'  Ch'nefr  have. no  ,etters  or  compounding  charaflers ;  every 
word  has  a  peculiar  charafler,  and  inltead  of  being  unreafonablv 

the  Americans,  there  is  in  fome  manner  a  neceffity 
£r  *l‘hre’r  wo/ds  be'ng  monofyUables;  thus  their  charaflers  are 
Lnt  *hat  a  mal>  of  letters  is  a  Wade,  not  foon  to  be 

3-  In  Europe  a  few  arbitrary  charaflers,  called  letters,  were  firft 

iTnumher  7  Ph®nicia  via  Greece>  =>nd  are  in  different  nations 

Furn^b  fmmA  ty  t0  t*el?ty'four ;  by  thefe  varioufly  mixed,  all 
European  words  are  compofed  and  well  diftinguilhed  j  they  exprefs 
words  or  founds  only,  not  things  as  in  hieroglyphics.  ’  P 

London : 
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London:  fee  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  Numb.  339. 

«  At  Taunton,  by  the  Me  of  a  tiding  river,  part  in,  part 
it  oUt  of,  the  river  there  is  a  large  rock,  on  the  perpen 
“  cular  fide  of  which,  next  to  the  ftream,  are  fcven  or 
it  ei„ht  lines,  about  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  about  a 
“  foot  wide  each  of  them,  ingraven  with  unaccountable 
“  characters,  not  like  any  known  character.  Tins 
m  iv  be  fuppofed  wrote  anno  1714 :  at  prelent,  anno 
17I7  bby  the  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  the  honey¬ 
combing  is  fo  altered  as  not  in  the  leaft  to  referable  h.s 

of  the  characters.  . 

As  the  Indians  were  fo  rude,  as  to  have  no  letters  or 

other  characters,  there  is  no  certain  way  of  writing 
their  names  of  things  •,  all  we  can  do  is  to  exprefs  thei 
founds  or  pronunciations  as  near  as  may  be  in  our  own 
'  letters.  Father  Ralle  of.  Noridgwog,  and  fome  other 
fcholaftic  French  miflionanes,  have  imagined  tnat  tie 
Greek  alphabet  fuits  their  pronunciation  be  t.  lhe 
Indians  have  a  figurative  way  of  expreffing  thernfelves 
as  if  in  hieroglyphics  •,  thus,  the  renewing  ot  alliances 

they  call  brightening  of  the  chain.  ^  , 

•  There  is  no  o-eneral  fixed  way  ot  writing  Indian  word  , 
therefore  we  lhall  not  mind  any  particular  orthograp  y 
in  that  refpeft,  only  we  lhall  endeavour  to  be  underftood . 
L  Sncef  the  Indian  tribe  upon  Quenebec  river  m 
Ndw-En®land,  we  write  and  pronounce  it  Naridgwoag, 
The  French  miflionaries  write  it  Narantfoack :  the  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois  or  five  New- York  allied  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  which  we  call  Sennekas,  the  French  call  them 

Soncnmans.  ^  ^  ^  reafon  for  p  ferving  the  Indian 

names  of  their  countries,  nations,  tribes,  mountains,  a 
rivers,  as  there  is  for  preferving  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  other  more  modern  names  of  fuch  things  m  Europ  , 

'  the  Indians  have  no  civil  or  claflical  hit  ory  tc .  require  ut 
The  Indians  change  their  own  perfonal  names, 
names  of  other  things  upon  trifling  occafions :  our  Indians 

1 
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afFeft  t°  have  Englifh  names ;  thus  Maffafoit’s  two  fons 
deared  or  the  court  ot  Plymouth  to  give  them  Eno-liffi 
names ;  they  were  accordingly  named  Alexander  °and 

•  jPhl;'P  ;  thlTs  \  hlllP>  formerly  Metacomet,  was  chief  in  a 
jubfequenc  Indian  war,  called  king  Philip’s  war.  Cao- 
tam  Smitn  the  traveller  refided  nineteen  years  in  Virginia 
and  New-England,  and  wrote  a  hiftory  of  thofe  plrts 
anno  1 024 ;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  many  tribes’ 
nvcis,  and  ot.ier  things,  which  are  now  irrecoverably 

As  the  Indian  dealings  and  mutual  correfpondence 
eSxtenUtt[h7]C.0nfined’  the‘r  fcVeral  lanSuaSes  arePof  fmall 

III.  Food  and  medicine  of  the  aboriginal  Indians. 

OUR  Indians  do  not  imitate  the  bees,  ants,  (tic.  m 
aying  up  (lores,  but  like  rapacious  animals,  live  from 
hand  to  mouth;  after  long  faffing  they  are  voracious 
and  upon  a  gluttonous  repall  can  fall  many  days,  by 
bracing  in,  or  reefing  their  girdles  or  belts.  ^ 

T  Jhe  ,far'n°rdVIndians  of  Weft-Greenland,  Terra  de 
barador,  (Fc.  live  upon  the  blubber  of  whales,  feals, 

K-rW  Mr‘  minifter  of  Roxbury,  adioininsj  to  Bolion 

J  Vt  imrnenfe  labour  tranflated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian  *  it 

zr*  &  &S 

Civi!rd’  With  Vreat  mutual 

dialefls,  are  very  extenfive  ’  rW  S'  t  lanSuages>  but  in  various 
and  words  adorned  fmm  ’  nc!ent  La.tm>  m  its  various  dialers 
F  ance  Smin  ^  j  p  m  neiS^^ourmg  nations,  extends  over  Italy, 

wair^d  PwTCfE:ig„a  ;  Me  of  Min  BretaSneof  France,  Cor^ 
the  Highlands  nf  i  *  J  ;L0^  ^an>  Sreat  Part  °f  Ireland,  and 

Low-countries  in  B  tif J  'n  T<TnioC  ™  Great-Brltain, 

Sclavonian  in  MufcovySand  Ruffia^’  pT^”’  Norwa>'  ;  the 

A* f.  A:  ffiteiSrar*  "* 

and 
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7  .  4  ~ 

and  other  fifli,  and  their  moil  generous  beverage  is  fifh- 
oil ;  fcarce  any  quadrupeds  or  fowls,  not  only  from  the 
ieverity  and  long  continuance  of  their  cold  weather, 
frolt  and  fnow,  but  alfo  becaufe  their  meadows  and  other 
lands,  inftead  of  grafs  and  other  herbage,  bear  only 

mofs.  v 

The  Indians,  in  the  more  moderate  climates,  live  by 

hunting,  fowling,  and  filh  •,  they  do  not  clear  and  cul¬ 
tivate  The  foreft  by  planting  and  grazing ;  lately  fome 
of  their  fquaas  or  women  improve  in  planting  of  maize 
and  Indian  beans.  Their  bread-kind  are  maize  [2],  or 
Indian  corn,  phafeolus,  kidney  or  Indian  beans,  feveral 
forts  of  tuberous  roots  called  ground-nuts  •,  feveral  forts 
of  berries,  particularly  feveral  forts  of  vitis  Id<ea,  in  New- 
England,  called  huckle-berries.  Upon  a  continued 
march,  where  hunting  and  fowling  is  inconfiderable,  they 
carry  with  them,  for  fubfiftence,  parched  Indian  com 
called  no-cake. 

The  Abnaquies,  or  New-England  northern  and  ealtern 
Indians,  becaufe  of  the  hunting  and  fowling  failing  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  are  obliged  to  remove  to  the  fea-fide, 
and  live  upon  clams,  bats,  fturgeon,  &c. 

Their  medical  practice  refembles  that  of  officious  old 
women  in  fome  remote  country  villages  of  Europe  ;  mere 
empiricifm,  or  rather  a  traditionary  blind  pradtice ;  they 
regard  only  the  fymptoms  that  {trike  the  grofs  fenfes 
molt,  without  refpedt  to  any  lefs  obvious  principal  fymp- 

[z]  This  hiftory  was  not  compofed  into  a  Tegular,  full  body,  before 
it  began  to  be  publiftied;  and  its  being  publiftied  only  at  various 
times  of  leifure,  and  humour  of  the  writer,  it  feems  to  become  too 
much  of  a  mifcellany,  but  without  neglefting  the  principal  view  or 
defign.  Notwithftanding  the  defigned  brevity,  concilenefs,  or 
fummary  (which  fpoils  the  fluidity  or  fluency  of  ftyle)  it  fwells  too 
much;  therefore  at  prefent  to  eafe  fome  of  our  readers,  we  lay 
afide  or  defer  the  defigned  fliort  defcription  or  natural  hiftory  of 
thefe  things,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Indians  as  iood,  medicine,  or 

traffic. 

tom. 
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tom,  which  may  be  called  the  difeafe,  or  to  conftitution, 
fex,  and  age.  The  Powowers,  conjurers,  or  wizards,  are 
their  principal  phyficians. 

They  do  not  life  our  way  of  venefe&ion,  but  pra&ife 
cupping;  they  vomit  and  purge  by  particular  herbs  or 
roots;  inftead  of  veficatories  and  cauftics,  they  burn 
with  touchwood.  Their  principal  remedy  is  fweatingin 
huts  warmed  by  heated  ftones,  and  thereupon  immedi¬ 
ate  immerfion  in  cold  water :  this  feems  to  be  a  rational 
practice,  firft  by  relaxing  to  give  a  free  paflage  to  the 
obftrudted  circulatory  juices ;  and  after  a  free  paflage  is 
fuppofed  to  be  obtained,  by  cold  immerfion  to  brace  up 
again  :  in  inflammatory  and  eruptive  epidemical  fevers, 
e.  g.  fmall-pox,  this  practice  depopulates  them. 

Their  medicines  are  only  Ample  indigenous  herbs ; 
they  ufeno  exotic  plants,  no  minerals,  no  medicinal  com- 
pofltions,  or  chemical  preparations.  The  virtues  or  pro¬ 
per  ufes  of  their  herbs  were  difcovered  by  chance,  and 
their  flmples,  which  have  had  a  peculiar  continued  fuc- 
cefs,  have  been  handed  down  or  tranfmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  As  it  is  amongft  brutes  of  a 
.Ample  Heady  manner  of  regimen  and  living,  lb  with  our 
.Indians  there  is  no  multiplicity  of  diftempers,  therefore 
their  [ a ]  materia  tnedica  is  not  copious. 

Our  Indians  are  fo  tender,  and  habituated  to  a  certain 
way  of  living,  that  they  do  not  bear  tranlplantation ;  for 

#  pi]  In  Europe  our  materia  medica  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  it  trifling ;  many  of  our  medicinal  preparations  and  compofitions 
are  filly  and  of  no  real  ufe  to  the  patient ;  it  is  with  pleafure  that  I 
obferve,  the  various  conferves,  fyrups,  diftilled  waters,  and  fome  other 
Arabian  medicines,  wear  out  of  falhion  in  Great-Britain  amongft  the 
regular  phyficians,  and  are  ufed  only  by  quacks  and  prattifing  apothe¬ 
caries.  A  proper  regimen  diet,  and  not  exceeding  a  dozen  notedly 
efficacious  medicines  properly  applied  (this,  by  fome  of  the  clergy,  old 
women,  and  nurfes,  is  reprefented  as  doing  nothing}  is  the  true  ef¬ 
fectual  materia  medica  :  where  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  and  indica¬ 
tions  of  cure  are  ascertained  (in  this  confifts  the  art  of  phyfic.)  D. 
Pitcairn’s  problem,  Dato  morbo  remedium  invenire,  4s  not  very  intricate, 
where  incurable  is  not  in  the  cafe. 

inftance, 
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inftance,  the  Spanifti  Indians,  captivated  in  the  St.  Au- 
guftine  war,  anno  1702,  and  fold  for  flaves  in  New- 
England,  foon  died  confumptive  *,  this  occafioned  an  a£t 
of  affembly  to  difcourage  their  importation.  Europeans 
feem  to  thrive  the  better  for  being  tranfplanted  ;  the 
progeny  of  Europeans  born  in  America  do  not  bear  re¬ 
movals,  the  reafons  I  cannot  affign  :  for  inftance,  from 
Maffachufetts-Bay  Province  in  New-England  of  500 
men  upon  the  Cuba  and  Carthagena  expedition,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  furvived  *,  of  3000  men  upon  the  Cape- 
Breton  expedition,  near  one  half  died  naturally  in  Louif- 
bourg,  or  foon  after  their  arrival  in  New-England ;  of 
about  300  perfons  late  prifoners  and  captives  in  Quebec 
of  Canada,  about  feventy  died  there. 

They  are  not  fo  lafcivious  as  Europeans  (Afiatics  are 
more  lafcivious  than  Europeans,  witnefs  the  feraglios 
and  harams  of  the  great  men  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  and 
the  difperfed  Jews  in  Europe)  they  never  offer  violence 
to  our  women  captives:  but  are  not  fo  continent  as  is 
generally  reprefented  by  authors  ;  Mrs.  Rowlandfon, 
wife  to  the  minifter  of  Lancafter  in  New-England,  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  Indians  anno  1676,  writes,  that  her  In¬ 
dian  mafter  had  three  fquaas  or  wives  •,  Mr.  Brainerd* 
a  Scotland  miffionary,  in  the  journal  of  his  million, 
printed  anno  1 746,  mentions  u  the  abufive  pra&ice  of 
“  Indian  hufbands  and  wives,  putting  away  each  other, 
“  and  taking  others  in  their  Head.” 

IV.  The  American  Indians  trade  and  currencies . 

Trade.  Their  chief  trade  is  Ikins  and  furs,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  hunting,  moftly  deer-lkins  and  beaver. 

Beaver  the  farther  fouth,  have  lefs  fur  and  more 
hair ;  the  farther  north  the  ftaple  is  the  longer :  they 
reckon  eight  forts  of  beaver,  viz,  winter,  and  fummer, 
fat,  and  dry,  fsfr.  The  winter  fat  is  the  beft,  next  to 
coat-beaver,  which  is  beaver  wore  till  it  is  well  greafed. 

A  beaver- 
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A  beaver-fkin  may  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pound  ;  an  Indian  pack  of  beaver  may  weigh 
about  80  lb.  wt.  Beaver  breed  once  a  year,  ten  to  fifteen 
at  a  litter.  In  the  very  high  latitudes  there  are  no 
beaver,  becaufc  no  wood ;  beaver  require  wood,  which 
they  cut,  or  rather  gnaw  with  their  teeth  (thus  fquirrels 
and  rats  gnaw  timber)  into  lengths  called  junks  or  logs 
for  making  their  dams,  and  part  of  their  food  or  fub- 
fiflence  is  the  bark  of  trees.  Three  quarters  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  company  is  in  beaver,  to 
about  the  value  of  40,000  /.  flerling  per  annum .  The 
fame  good  animal  affords  another  commodity,  cafloreum, 
called  beaver-flone  ;  this  is  not  according  to  a. vulgar  er¬ 
ror,  the  te Hides ,  but  fome  infpiffated  fecretion  contained 
in  a  couple  of  glands  near  the  anus  of  both  males  and 
females. 

Deer-fkins  much  more  plenty  fouthward  ;  South- Ca¬ 
rolina  does  export  per  annum ,  the  value  of  25,000  to 
30,000 /.  flerling  in  deer-fkins. 

In  the  high  latitudes,  they  deal  with  a  fmall  matter  off 
feathers,  whale-bone,  and  blubber,  or  fifh-oil. 

Currencies.  Their  commercial  flandard  of  currencies 
is  to  the  northward  (I  mean  in  North-America)  per 
pound  beaver-fkin  value,  to  the  fouthward  per  pound 
deer-fkin  value. 

They  formerly  had,  and  in  fome  places  flill  retain,  for 
fmall  currency  (in  New-England,  in  old  charter  times, 
they  were  a  tender  for  any  fum  not  exceeding  forty  kil¬ 
lings)  wampum  or  wampum-peag,  being  fmall  bits  of 
the  fpiral  turns  of  a  buccinum  or  whelk.  This  done  up 
into  firings,  and  certain  plaits  or  belts,  was  a  large  de¬ 
nomination,  and  large  fums  were  reckoned  by  jhe  num¬ 
ber  of  fathoms  of  this  wampum-plait :  thus  we  read  in 
the  hiflories  of  former  times,  for  inflance,  that  the  Na- 
raganfet  Indians,  fent  200  fathom  of  wampum,  to  pay  in 
part  a  debt  to  Boflon  colony ;  Uncas,  fachem  of  the 
Moheags  in  Connecticut,  paid  100  fathom  of  wampum 
for  monies  due  to  the  Englifh. 
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Article  III. 

q’joe  Indian  nations  and  tribes  upon  the  eaftern  fide  of : 

North- America. 

ttTE  may  diftirtguifh  the  Indians  by  their  relation  or 
pofition  with  regard  to  the  European  colonies 
fettled  in  North-America.  i.  The  Indian  nations  (we 
cannot  particularize  their  feveral  tribes  or  clans)  without, 
but  bordering  upon  the  Britifh  grants,  fuch  are  the 
French  Indians  of  Canada,  and  the  Spanifh  Indians  of 
Florida.  2.  Indian  tribes  within  our  grants  or  charters, 
but  without  our  fettlements,  fuch  are  the  Mikamakes  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Abnaquies  of  New-England,  the  Mo¬ 
hawks,  or  five  nations  of  New-York  ;  the  emigrant  Tuf- 
cararoes  I  do  not  call  a  nation,  &c.  3*  Indian  fami-. 

lies,  interfperfed  with  our  fettlements  upon  Indian  reserv¬ 
ed  lands  ;  thefe  are  ufeful  to  the  Europeans,  particularly 
to  the  Britifh,  as  domeftic  fervants,  faboureis,  failois, 
whalers,  and  other  fifhers  :  many  of  the  Indian  re- 

ferves  are  extindf,  and  their  lands  lapfed  to  tn<~  pro- 
•  v  • 

Vinces. 

The  prefent  names  of  the  feven  Indian  nations,  or 
general  great  divifions,  may  continue  in  perpetuk/,  as 
claflical  names  inhiftory:  for  the  many  paitLulat  tri  es 
included  or  which  compofe  the  feveral  nations  or  genera 
divifions,  their  names  are  fo  various  and  changeaole,  we 
cannot  enumerate  them ;  and  frill  lels  known  are  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  villages  or  cattles  in  me  feveral 

tribes. 

The  Indian  nations  or  general  divifions,  which  lie  upon 
or  near  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North-America,  are  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Weft-Greenland,  commonly  called  Davis  s- 
ftraits,  Efkimaux,  Algonquins,  Tahfagrondie,  Owtawaes, 
Miamis,  Chikefaus  :  Mikamakis,  Abnaquies,  Iroqois  or 
Mohawks,  Chawans,  Old  Tufcararoes,  Cuttumbaes, 
Vol.  I.  N  Chero- 
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Cherokees,  and  Creek -Indians  :  fomefhort  defcriptions  or 
delineation  of  thele  will  make  the  face  of  the  eaft  fide  of 
North -America  more  apparent  and  familiar  to  us,  before 
we  fet  down  the  feveral  modern  colonies  fettled  there ; 
in  imitation,  fi  parva  magnis  componere ,  of  the  Europe 
antique  6?  modern <z  tables  or  maps. 

I.  The  Indians  of  Weft-Greenland,  or  of  a  north- 
eafl:  continent  from  Davis-llraits  reaching  from  Cape 
Farewel  in  N.  lat.  60  D.  northward  indefinitely,  and 
all  the  Indians  in  the  fame  latitudes,  are  a  few  flraggling 
miferable  people  •,  live  in  caves  or  dens  under  ground,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fe  verity  of  the  cold  [b]  ;  have  no  fire  (no 
fuel)  eat  their  flefh  and  filh  raw;  are  cloathed  in  feal- 
fkins  ;  much  fubjedt  to  the  fcurvy  [c~]  or  itch  (the  French 
call  thofe  of  Terra  de  Labradore  fouth  of  D avis’s -ftraits, 
for  this  reafon,  the  fcabbed  indians)  have  no  produce  or 
fubjedt  for  trade. 

The  Efkimaux  extend  from  Davis’s  and  Hudfon’s 
fbraits  north,  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence  river  fouth  ;  thence  range 
weftward  crofs  the  lower  parts  of  the  feveral  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  bottom  of  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  then 
northward  along  the  weftern  fhore  of  Hudfon’s-Bay  to 
the  polar  circle  [d]  in  66  D.  or  67  D.  N.  Lat.  as  Mr. 
Dobbs  writes.  Thus  the  Efkimaux,  excepting  a  fmall 
narrow  tradl  upon  the  Labradore  fhore,  are  all  quit- 

[£]  Extremity  of  cold,  may  equally  be  called  hell,  as  extremity  of 
heat  ;  our  fcriptural  writers  lived  in  a  hot  country,  not  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate.  In  the  government  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruffia,  tranflation  or  exile 
to  Siberia  the  northern  parts  of  Ruffia  in  a  high  latitude,  is  ufed  as  a 
degree  of  punilhment  next  to  death,  in  felonious  criminal  cafes,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  minifterial  treachery. 

[c]  Their  hfh  coarfe  diet,  extremity  of  cold,  and  long  winter  con« 
finements,  render  their  circulating  juices  rancid  or  putrid,  and  confe* 
quently  are  very  fcorbutic. 

[d]  Here  I  cannot  underftand  what  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Capt.  Middle- 
ton  write;  they  mention  northern  Indians  in  Lat.  62  D.  and  63  D. 
and  fome  Efkimaux  in  Lat.  66  D.  to  67  D.  and  thefe  two  nations  in 
a  natural  or  continued  enmity ;  how  fhall  we  reconcile  this  inter¬ 
mixture  ? 


claimed 
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claimed  to  us  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  anno 
i7i2  •  excepting;  thofe  who  frequent  the  bottom  ot 
Hudfon’s  Bot  •  the  others  can  be  of  no  commercial 
benefit,  they  Ifford  a  very  fmall  matter  of  feathers,  whale- 

0llMrndDobbseof  Ireland,  the  prefent  enthufiaftic  fol¬ 
lower  of  a  N.  W.  paffage  proje&on,  very  cre^0UJ 

Hudfon’s-Bay  •,  but  as  in  high  latitudes  not  many  peo¬ 
ple  can  fubflft  [>],  and  his  tribes  are  not  well  vouched,  we 
cannot  mention  them.  Mr.  Dobbs  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  company  •,  he  fays,  that  trade  is  got  mt 
the  hands  of  about  nine  or  ten  of  their  principal  men, 
who  export  not  exceeding  3ooo/,  fterling^r  anmm  m 
Britifh  produce  and  manufafture  •,  and  keep  up 
prices  fif  hi»h,  that  the  French  fupply  them  cheaper,  anc 
carry  away  die  trade  ,  whereas  if  their  charter  was 
vacated  and  the  trade  laid  open,  many  traders  would 
fettle  fairies  or  trading  houfes  up  the  nvers  towards 
the  French,  and,  by  underfelling  them,  much  increaie 

OUfUc  ON  QUINS  in  feveral  tribes  reach  from  the  mouth 
of  St.  Laurence  river  along  its  north  fide,  ext en  ing 
about  no  leagues-,  they  are  the  French  belt  Indian 

French  fettlers  much  difturbance  •,  may  be  5 

Mia.,  are  be-ee. 

and  Hurons  perhaps  from  the  barrennefs  of 

try  they  are  of  fmall  numbers,  difperfed,  and  of  no 

o-reat  notice :  they  are  friends  of  the  New-York  na- 

O 

tions. 

[,]  In  the  high  latitudes,  towards  winter  fonte  of  their  animbls  hr 

in  the  becoming 

Srey‘  2  OUTAWAES, 
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Outawaes,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  they  live 
upon  the  Outawae  river,  which  joins  upon  the  Cataraqui 
river  (the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes)  a  little  above  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  extend  N.  W.  to 
near  the  S.  "VV.  pai  t  of  Hudfon’s-Bay  ;  they  deal  con- 
liderably  with  the  New-York  trading  houfes  at  Ofwe- 
[/],  upon  the  lake  Ontario  in  the  Onondaguee  coun¬ 
try.  In  May,  anno  1723,  about  eighty  men,  befides 
women  and  children,  from  a  large  tribe  belonging  to  the 
Outawaes  came  to  Albany  in  the  province  of  Nevv-York, 
and  defired  to  be  admitted  as  another  friend-nation 
amongft  the  Mohawk  nations ;  this  tribe  lies  between  the 
lake  of  Hurons  and  the  upper  lake,  and  call  themfelves 
Necaragees,  of  fix  caflles  or  villages,  near  the  ftraits  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  lakes,  adjoining  to  a  tribe  called  by  the 

[/]  Indians  of  above  twenty  nations,  or  large  tribes,  come  here  to 
trade  in  the  feafon  of  their  fairs ;  thefe  Indians  are  diftinguifhable  by 
the  variety  and  different  fafhions  of  their  canoes ;  the  very  remote>  In¬ 
dians  are  clothed  in  fkins  of  various  forts  ;  they  all  have  fire-arms ; 
lome  come  fo  far  north  as  Port-Nelfon  in  Hudfon’s-Bay  N.  Lat.  c7  D. 
aridT|01Jf,  from  the  Cherokees,  weft  of  South-Carolina  in  N.  Lat* 
32  D  This  feems  to  be  a  vaft  extent  of  inland  water-carriage,  but  it  is 
only  for  canoes  the  fmalleft  of  craft.  In  Europe  our  inland  water- 
carriage  vaftly  excels  this:  for  inftance  (I  do  not  mention  the  royal 
canal  in  France  from  the  weftern  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean-fea,  nor 
the  many  canals  fimfhed,  and  proje&ed  in  Mufcovy  and  Ruflia, 
by  I’eter  the  Great,  becaufe  they  are  artificial)  from  Alia  and  the 
bfack-fea,  up  the  Danube  river,  to  near  the  head  thereof  ;  and  thence 
a  fmall  carrying- place  to  the  head  of  the  river  Rhine,  which,  by  its 
many  branchings,  has  an  extenfive  communication,  and  falls  into  the 
northern  ocean  in  Holland  ;  and  from  the  fources  of  the  Danube  a 

t0  t?ie  head  of  the  river  Rhone>  which  ^lls  into 
the  Mediterranean-fea,  in  the  fouth  of  France;  up  the  river  Rhone, 
and  the  Saone,  and  theOufche;  then  a  fmall  carrying-place  to  the  head 
of  the  Seine  river,  which,  by  way  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre-de- 
Grace,  carrnes  mto  the  northern  ocean ;  and  from  the  Seine  by  a  canal 
to  the  river  Loire  by  way  of  Orleans  and  Nants  to  the  weftern  ocean. 
Our  navigation  and  carriages  in  Europe  are  much  improved  bevond 
this  wild  manner,  incommoded  by  cataracts,  falls,  or  fautes  ;  by  trees 
which  accidentally  fall  acrofs  their  rivulets,  &c.  In  Europe  their  car¬ 
riage  is  in  fhips  and  large  craft  for  the  ocean,  feas,  and.  large  rivers, 
and  from  thence  an  eafy  wheel-land  carriage  at  pleafure. 
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French  [/]  Mifilimackinac.  There  is  a  large  nation 
fouth-weft  of  the  Outawaes,  called  by  the  French,  Les 
Renards  ;  they  are  not  within  our  knowledge. 

Mi amies,  fo  called  by  the  French  (we  call  them 
Twightwies)  or  Ilinois  ;  they  live  generally  upon  the  ri¬ 
ver  Miamis,  and  the  lake  and  river  Ilinois  which  receives 
the  river  Miamis.  The  Ilinois  is  a  great  river,  and  by  it 

[g]  Mr.  Kellogg,  anno  1710,  from  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  captivated 
by  the  Indians ;  in  curiofity,  and  from  a  laudable  public  fpirit  for  in¬ 
formation,  travelled  with  fix  French  Indian  traders,  from  Montreal  in 
Canada  up  the  Outawaes  river,  N.  W.  to  Matawaen ;  thence  they 
carry  a  little  way  to  a  fmall  lake,  N'pifing,  and  by  the  French  river  to 
the  great  lake  of  the  Hurons  (a  miferable  country)  about  fifty  leagues 
in  length,  never  froze  over,  but  is  like  an  open  fea  (no  fpruce,  that  is 
fir,  or  pine  in  this  country;  they  coafted  to  its  N.  W.  corner,  and  win¬ 
tered  at  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  Outawaes,  called  Mifilimackinac,  in 
N.  Lat.  46  D.  upon  the  ftruics  between  the  lakes  Hurons  and  Ilinois ; 
this  ftrait  is  frozen  over  in  winter ;  here  he  wintered  ;  he  killed  trout 
of  50 1.  wt.  from  thefe  ftraits  they  entered  the  lake  Ilionis,  and 
coalled  in  courfe  of  its  length  S.  S.  W.  to  its  fouth-wefterly  corner  ; 
thence  they  carried  one  league  (the  longed  carriage  in  their  journey 
or  voyage)  to  a  branch  of  the  river  Ilinois:  the  river  Miamis,  which 
gives  name  to  a  large  nation  of  Indians,  and  comes  from  near  the  lake 
Ilinois,  and  by  which  thefe  traders  with  Mr.  Kellogg  returned  to 
Montreal,  falls  into  the  river  Ilinois.  The  river  Ilinois  runs  a  courfe 
of  about  130  leagues,  and  falls  into  the  river  Mifiiffippi.  Mr.  Kellogg, 
upon  the  river  Ilinois,  faw  the  remains  of  fome  former  French  fettle- 
ments,  but  no  prefent  inhabitants,  fome  tufts  of  clover,  and  a  few 
European  fruit-trees  j  this  is  what  fome  French  writers  call  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hanois  (perhaps  corruptly  for  Ilinois)  inhabited  by  above 
16,000  whites;  on  the  river  Ilinois  was  a  French  fort,  called  fort 
Louis  or  Crevecceur.  Five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  river  Ilinois, 
falls  into  the  Mifiiffippi  the  great  river  Mifouris  from  the  north-weft. 
Farther  down  is  a  French  village  and  wind-will,  fome  maize,  a  few 
vines,  and  other  European  produce.  A  little  farther  down  the  Mif- 
fiftippi,  falls  in  the  river  Owbache,  Ohio,  or  Belle-Riviere  ;  it  heads 
near  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sefquah.ana  in  Penfylvania.  This  is  an¬ 
other  rout  for  the  French  trade,  and  patrole  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mifiiffippi.  Hereabouts  the  French  traders  and  Mr.  Kellogg  ended 
their  voyage,  and  returned  to  Montreal  in  Canada  by  the  river  Miamis. 
We  may  fuppofe  that  about  37  D.  N.  Lat.  is  the  boundary  between 
the  French  two  general  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifiana  of  Mif- 
fiffiippi,  and  that  their  Canada  trading  licence  extends  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

N  3  is 


/ 
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is  one  of  Canada  routs  for  their  patrole  and  trade  to  the 
Miflifliippi. 

Chickesaus  feem  to  lie  next  to  the  Miamis,  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  Mifiifiippi ;  they  are  allies  of  and 
traders  with  the  people  of  Carolinas.  The  Cherokees 
are  next  in  courfe  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Miftifllppi  river  ; 
but  as  they  lie  both  fides,  and  upon  the  Apalachian  moun¬ 
tains,  we  fhall  for  method’s  fake  (method  renders  every 
thing  diftinbt  and  eaiy)  refer  it  to  the  next  range  of 
Indian  nations. 

We  have  given  a  general  view  of  the  more  remote  na¬ 
tions  of  Indians,  that  is,  of  the  nations  that  live  north, 
and  weft,  and  fouth-weftof  the  great  river  St.  Laurence, 
and  weft  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  to  the  great  river 
of  Mifliftippi :  we  now  proceed  to  the  next  range  that 
lies  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Laurence  river  north,  to  the 
bay  of  Apalachia  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico  fouth  ;  being 
upon  the  fouth  and  fouth- eaft  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  and  eaft  fide  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  great 
blue -hills  ;  which  reach  from  the  [h]  Niagara  falls,  in  the 
ftraits  between  lake  Ontario  and  Erie  N.  lat.  43  D.,to 
the  bay  of  Apalachia  in  N.  lat.  30  D.  Thefe  mountains 
are  generally  300  miles  from  the  Atlantic  fhore ;  all  the 
runs  of  water  from  their  eaft  fide,  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  thofe  from  the  weft-fide  into  the  grand  river 
Miftifllppi. 

II.  The  Mikamakes  of  VAccadie  or  Nova  Scotia,  fome 
of  them  live  along  Cape-Sable  fhore,  fome  at  Green-Bay, 
Menis,  and  Chicanicto,  fome  in  Cape-Breton  ifland,  and 
St.  John’s  ifland  :  they  do  not  much  exceed  350  fight¬ 
ing  men  ;  they  continue  in  the  French  intereft,  from  our 

[£]  M.  Vaudreuil,  late  governor-general  of  Canada,  caufed  thefe 
famous  falls  to  be  narrowly  examined  ;  reduced  to  a  perpendicular 
height,  they  were  only  twenty  fix  fathom  ;  father  Hennopin  writes  it 
100  fathom.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  great  falls,  it  continues  Rill  to 
defcend  fcmewhat  further  by  ledges  or  Hairs. 


bac} 
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bad  management  •,  notwithftanding  that  the  whole |  pro¬ 
vince  was  quit-claimed  to  us  by  the  peaceof  Utrec  t 
I71  :  from  this  fame  negleft  or  wrong  conduft  :it pro- 
elds,  that  the  French  are  allowed  to  keep  five  melons 
in  this  province,  viz.  That  of  Annapolis  River,  ot 
Cape-Sable  Ihore,  of  Moms,  of  Chicanifto,  a  ^ 
John’s  river.  The  bifhop  of  Quebec  in  Canada 's  allowed 
to  be  their  fuperior  and  conftituent,  and  they  aft  by  his 

1,1  me  Abnaq^ks,  properly  .be  fJSX 

nation,  reach  eall  and  cell  from  the  bay  of  Fondy  ( 
defcribe  the  Indian  nations  as  geographers  in  Europe 
countries,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes  .would be  ft, ft, 
pedantic,  not  accurate,  and  of  no  ufe)  to 
New- York  river  and  lake  Champlian  or  Corlaer  •,  nort 
SSVuS  from  the  St.  L.utenc.  or  Canada  great  nve  . 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are  ,n  many  tribes  b 
dwindle  much  and  become  lefs  formidable  •.  the 
tercourfe  with  the  Britilh  and  French  has  iwrocluccdad^ 
ditional  diftempers  amongft  them,  particu  y . 

which  proceed  from  the  immoderate  uieo  pin  , 

or  rum-,  hence  they  become  more  indolent,  and  are 
ftramhtned  for  fubfiftence  •,  their  hunting  fails  them,  they 
have  but  few  deer  and  beaver  •,  a  fmall  matter  of  Indian 
com  and  kidney-beans,  which  their  fquaas  or  women 
plant,  is  at  prefent  a  confiderable  part  of  the  1  r  .  ’ 

they  con  lifted  of  many  tribes,  fome  extinct,  fome  extin- 
cruiftiing,  and  the  others  much  reduced  [«J;  let  us  enume¬ 
rate  them  in  their  natural  order  1.  Tne  Indians  of  St 
John’s  river,  thefe  belong  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  have  a 

r,*1  The  proprietors  of  the  eaftern  lands  in  New-Esgland,  for  fome 
fcires  of  years,  have  heen  much  incommoded  by  the  mcurfions ,  of 
thefe  Indians  which  renders  their  intereft  there  a  mere  dead  flock , 
but  very  foon  thefe  Indians  will  not  be  capable  to  annoy  them  any 
more  and  by  a  law  for  fettling  quiet  pofTeflion  (this  country  be 
ing  fo  often  fettled  and  unfettled,  bought  and  fo]d> 
at?  very  intricate  and  title  precarious)  the  lands  there  Will  become 

valuable.  ^  French 
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French  miffionary  prieft;  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s  river 
in  me  bay  of  Fundy,  is  about  ten  leagues  from  Anna- 
poiis-Royal.  The  St.  John  s  river  Indians,  in  travelling 
to  Queoec,  go  up  this  long  river,  and  fo  on  to  a  lhort 
rapid  river  which  falls  into  the  river  of  St.  Laurence  a  few 
leagues  oelow  Quebec;  they  do  not  exceed  ico  fightilfcr 
men.  2.  Penobfcot  Indians  are  within  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bav  grant,  have  a  French  miffionary ;  they  lie  upon  a 
g>  eat  bay  of  the  lame  name;  their  numbers  not  exceeding 
150  men  fit  to  march  ;  they  travel  to  Quebec  up  the 
f  .laJ]  river  of  Penobfcot,  which  comes  from  the  weft, 
wai  a,  and  go  on  to  Quenebec  river  a  little  above  Taconic 
,  7  anc'  ^nce  rollow  the  fame  rout  with  the  Quenebec 
Indians.  3.  Sheepfcut  Indians  in  the  Maffachufetts 
grant,  upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  falls  into 
c  (formerly  called  Sagatawooke)  river,  or  rather 
from  the  eaftward ;  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
famines  exiftinganno  1747.  4.  Quenebec  Indians,  in  the 
fo;  Y“id  grant,  upon  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  being  the 
midaie  and  principal  river  of  Sagadahoc ;  their  principal 
fei  .ement  or  head-quarters  is  at  Norridgwoag,  about  100 
miles  up  northward  from  the  entrance  of  Sagadahoc  • 
they  were  much  reduced  in  their  war  or  rebellion,  in  the 
t,  '  °f  che  admimftration  of  William  Dummer,  Efq; 

they  have  a  French  miffionary,  and  travel  to  Quebec  up 
Quenebec  river,  and  from  the  head  thereof,  by  feveral 
pones  and  carrying-places  to  the  lhort  rapid  river  La 
Chaudiere  which  falls  into  St.  Laurence  river,  about  four 

fiv?U£fi  f°?ve  Qi'ebec ;  at  prefent  they  do  not  exceed 
y  ghtmg  men.  5.  Amerefcogim  Indians  upon 
Pegepfcut  or  Brunfwic  river,  which  falls  into  the  weft  fide 
oi  Sagadahoc,  they  may  be  laid  to  be  extinft.  6.  Pio-. 
wacket  Indians  on  Saco  river(they  are  in  two  fettlements) 
Pigwoket  add  Offepee  at  Offepee  pond  (Lovel,  and  his 
pauy  °f  voluntiers  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  anno 
i/-4)  he  about  fifty  miles  about  Winter-Harbour,  the 
mouth  of  ^aco  river ;  at  prefent  not  exceeding  a  dozen 
ngntipg  men,  and  formerly  travelled  (at  prefent  they  are 

*  x  •  \  ** 
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in  the  Britifli  intereft)  to  Quebec  via  Connefticut  river 
up,  and  St.  Francis  river  down  to  Canada  river.  7. 
The  Pennycook  Indians,  upon  Merrimac  river  in  New- 
Hampfhire  jurifdi<5tion,  but  lately  quite  extin£b.  o.  The 
Walnonoak  Indians,  on  the  river  Puante,  called  the  mil¬ 
lion  of  Befancourt,  over-againft  Les  Trois  Rivieres,  thirty 
leagues  above  Quebec,  at  this  time  in  the  Canada  ju- 
rifdl&ion,  about  forty  fighting  men.  9.  The  Aroufegun- 
tecook  Indians,  upon  the  river  and  million  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cois,  about  forty  leagues  above  Quebec,  in  the  Canada 
jurifdidfion,  not  exceeding  160  men  lit  to  march.  10. 
Mafiaffuc  Indians,  on  the  eaft  or  Dutch  fide  of  lake 
Champlain,  in  the  French  intereft,  do  not  exceed  fixty 
fighting  men.  Thus  the  Abnaquie  extenfive  nation 
of  Indians,  does  not  exceed  640  fighting  men  fit  to 
march. 

The  Iroquois  Indians.  We  call  them  Mohawks,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  five  or  fix  united  nations  •,  thus 
the  feven  united  provinces  of  the  Belgic  Netherlands 
are  called  Holland  from  the  province  of  Holland  ;  and 
the  ten  Spanifh,  now  Auftrian,  provinces  there,  are  called 
Flanders,  from  the  province  of  Flanders  :  they  head’ or 
lie  north  of  our  provinces  of  New-York,  Penfylvania, 
Maryland,  and  fome  part  of  Virginia  •,  the  Senaccaas  reach 
a  great  way  down  Selquahana  river*,  the  tribe  of  about 
100  fouls  called  Shaumakins,  lie  below  the  forks  of  Sef- 
quahana,  about  120  miles  weft  from  the  forks  of  De  la 
Ware  river.  In  all  public  accounts,  they  are  lately 
called  the  fix  nations  of  New-York  friend  Indians  ;  the. 
Tufcararoes,  emigrants  from  the  old  Tufcararoes  of 
North-Carolina,  lately  are  reckoned  as  the  fixth  ;  we  ihall 
reckon  them  as  formerly.  1.  The  Mohawks  *,  they  live 
upon  the  Mohawks  or  Scheneftady  river-,  they  have  a 
caftle  or  village  weftward  from  Albany  forty  miles,  an¬ 
other  fixty-five  miles  weft  from  Albany :  the  number 
of  their  fencible  men  about  160.  2.  Oneicieas,  about 

eighty  miles  from  the  Mohawks  fecond  village,  confining 
of  near  200  fighting  men.  3.  Onondagues,  about 

twenty- 
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twenty-five  miles  farther  (the  famous  Ofwego  trading 
place  on  the  lake  Ontario,  about  200  miles  weft  from 
Albany,  is  in  their  country)  confift  of  about  2  50  men.  4. 
Cayugeas,  about  feventy  miles  farther,  of  about  130 
men.  5.  Senekeas,  further  weft  about  700  marching 
fighting  men.  The  fighting  men  of  the  five  or  fix  na^ 
tions  of  Mohawks,  may  be  reckoned  at  1500  men,  and 
extend  fiom  Albany  weft  about  400  miles,  lyino*  in 
the  New- York,  Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
governments,  in  about  thirty  tribes  or  villages.  Befides 
theft,  there  is  lettled  a  little  above  Montreal,  a  tribe  of 
fcoundrel  runaways  from  the  Mohawks  ;  they  are  called 
Kahmiages,  of  about  eighty  men. 

T  he  -/Howans,  on  the  eaftlideoftheApalachian  moun¬ 
tains,  or  great  Blue-hills,  are  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  ; 
they  lie  weft  of  Virginia  and  North- Carolina  ;  they  live 
north  of  Roanoke  river.  Lately  our  Indian  traders  have 
found  feveral  practicable  pafles  crofs  theft  mountains, 
and  keep  ftores  in  their  weft  fide,  or  intervals  of  ridges ; 

they  are  in  continued  or  natural  enmity  with  the  Tufca* 
raroes. 

The  Tuscararoes  lie  between  Roanoke  andPemlico 
rivers  in  North-Carolina;  do  not  exceed  200  fighting 
men,  being  much  reduced  upon  their  North-Carolina 
iniui  redion,  anno  171I5  and  many  of  their  nation  drove 
oft ;  now  fettled  with  the  New-York  five  nations. 

Catabaws  in  courfe  lie  fouth  of  the  Tufcararoes,  a 
fmall  nation,  of  about  300  men.  The  Catabaws,  Chero- 
kees,  and  fome  of  the  Creeks,  are  not  ftyled  fubjeds,  but 
allies  and  good  friends  of  Great- Britain. 

Cherokees  [ k ]  live  upon  the  fouthern  parts  and  both 
Tides  of  the  Apalaehian  mountains;  are  a  populous  exten- 
five  nation  of  about  6000  men.  Anno  1722,  in  a  con- 
grefs  with  governor  Nicholfon  of  South-Carolina,  there 

ft’ 1  The  Cherokees  are  a  conrtant  and  fine  barrier  between  the 
Fiench  upon  the  Mifliilippi  and  the  Britifh  colonies  of  Carolina  :  why 
fhould  not  the  Abnaquies,  by  good  management,  be  made  a  good  bar. 
r:cr  between  New- England  and  Canada  ? 


were 
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were  prefent  of  the  lower  and  middle  Cherokees  the  chiefs 
Ofthkty-feven  towns  or  tribes,  and  with  their  confent 
general  Nicholfon  appointed  Wrofetafatow  their  - 

mander  in  chief.  The  people  of  South-Carolma  have  a 
confiderable  trade  or  trucking  faftory  at  Tumlec, 

rokee  tribe  upon  the  river  Miffiffipp'- 

Creek  Indians  of  Florida  about  2000  men.  Tie 
lower  Creeks  confift  of  eight  to  ten  tribes,  and  run  weft 
to  Flint  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Apalchia  or  gulf 
of  Mexico  ,  by  inftigation  of  the 

of  St.  Auguftine,  are  very  troublefome  to  our  Carolina 
and  Georgia  fettlements,  efpecially  the  adjoining  ti  ibe 
Yamaffes.8  For  inftance,  anno  1719,  there  was  fome 
French  and  Spanilh  projection  againft  Great-Bnta.n  in 
embryo  •,  the  Abnaquies  of  New- England,  by  the  lnlti 
cation  of  the  French,  began  to  be  troublefome  upon  the 
fame  projection  ;  this  projection  in  Europe  came  to  no 

“Indian  families,  or  fmall  tribes  upon  referved 
lands,  interfperfed  with  the  Britifh  fettlements  »n  North- 
America.  Upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  feveral  rive  s, 
which  run  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  Bntilh  fettle* 
ments,  are  feveral  fmall  diftinCt  tribes  or  related  families, 
which  are  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  farther  inland 
large  nations  :  they  extinguilh  apace  from  the  mfeCtio 
of  our  European  diftempers  and  vices  •,  it  can  be  of 
ufe  to  follow  a  detail  of  thefe  perilhing  tranfitory  fmall 
tribes  or  families  •,  as  a  fample  I  lhall  enumerate  thole  in 

the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Bv  aft  of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  affembly,  anno  1 74  >, 
the  Indian  referves  being  diftinguilhed  into  eight  par- 
ds,  g  rte,  or  managers,  for  rhefe  filly  Udrans  were 
appointed.  ..  Upon  the  eafern  parr  o  the  pmmon- 
tary  or  peninfula  of  Cape-Cod,  in  the  townfhips  of  T 'r uro, 

Eaftham,  Chatham,  Harwich, and  Yarmotith;  thefe  - 

dians  o-o  by  the  feveral  names  of  Pamet,  Nolle t,  L  achee, 
Potowmaket  (here  is  an  Indian  congregation  with  a  mi- 
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nifter)  Sochtoowoket,  and  Nobfcuffet.  2.  The  weftern 
part  of  the  faid  peninfula  of  Cape-Cod  in  the  townihips  of 
Barnftahie,  Sandwich,  and  Falmouth,  called  the  Indians 
of  Wayanaes  (the  name  of  a  formerly  greateft  fachem 
in  that  country)  or  Hyaneas,  Coftoweet,  Mafhpe  Wa- 
quoit  (Oyfter  harbour)  Scootin,  and  Saconofiet  or  Woods- 
hole,  the  ferry-place  to  Martha’s- Vineyard.  1.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  the  ifland  of  Nantucket  about  000  fouls,  beine 
more  than  all  the  others  together,  are  very  ufeful  in  the 
whale  and  cod-fifhery.  4.  Indians  of  Martha’s- Vineyard 
ifland  about  450  lately  many  of  them  have  gone  to  fettle 

in  Nantucket,  being  a  place  of  better  employment,  c.- 
Ihe  Indians  of  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Middle- 
borough,  called  Namafket.  7.  The  Nipmugs  (formerly 
comprehending  all  the  finall  inland  tribes  from  Connefti- 

CT- Trrn°  Mernmac  river 5  Blackftone or Patucket  river, 
w  nch  falls  into  the  Naraganfet-Bay,  was  formerly  called 

Nipmug  river)  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Cuta- 
mogs,  or  Nipnets,  in  the  townihips  and  diftridls  of  Dud- 
ky  Oxford,  Woodftock,  Killinfbay,  and  Douglafs  j  the 
Haianamiflets  in  Grafton  and  Sutton ;  the  Nafliobies  in 
ittleton.  Stow,  Afton,  and  Concord ;  Nafhaways  in 
Tancafter  and  Groton.  7.  The  Indian  plantation  of  Natic 
with  a  minuter  and  falary  from  an  Englilh  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  amongft  the  Indians  in  New- 
Engiana  ;  he  officiates  in  Englilh,  and  his  congregation 
are  moldy  Englilh  ;  it  lies  about  eighteen  miles  well 
from  Bolton,  not  exceeding  twenty  families  of  Indians. 

.  J  ,uncopag  Indians,  in  the  townlhip  of  Stoughton,  be- 
lnS  tnrcc  or  four  families.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  in  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  theprovince  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  about 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  from  Hudfon’s  or  York  river,  a 
man  tribe  or  Indians,  called  Houfatonics,  upon  a  river 
of  that  name,  called  Weftenhoek  by  the  Dutch  •  they 
are  lately  intermixed  with  the  Englilh  in  the  townihips  -of 
Sheffield  and  Stockbridge.  1 

Excepting  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  and  Martha’s, 
Vineyard  (better  employed)  all  the  others  in  a  few  years 

will 
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will  be  extinct;  moft  of  their  men  were  perfuaded  to  en- 
lift  as  foldiers  in  the  late  expeditions  to  Cuba  and  Cartha- 
gena  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  Cape-Breton,  and 
Nova  Scotia  againft  the  French  ;  fcarce  any  of  them  fur- 
vived,  and  the  names  and  memory  of  their  tribes  not 
worth  preferving. 

In  the  other  Britifti  colonies,  where  any  tribes  inter¬ 
mixed  with  our  fettlements  require  notice,  they  fhall  be 
mentioned  in  the  proper  fe&ions.  This  article  I  prole- 
cute  no  further. 


Article  IV. 

Indian  wars  with  the  Britifti  colonies  in  North- America. 

WHEN  the  country  of  the  Indians  at  war  with  us, 
lies  upon  our  frontiers,  but  without  our  grants,  I 
call  it  a  war  in  the  common  acceptation  *  if  within  our 
grants,  but  without  our  fettlements,  I  call  it  an  eruption, 
in  our  proclamations  againft  them  it  is  called  rebellion, 
as  in  all  the  New-England  wars  with  the  Abnaquies  ;  if 
intermixed  with  our  fettlements,  it  is  an  infurre&ion,  fuch 
were  the  wars  of  the  Pequods,  anno  1 637,  and  of  king 
Philip  and  his  confederates,  anno  1675. 

In  this  article  I  only  mention  the  Indian  infurredtions 
or  commotions  which  happened  from  the  firft  landing 
of  the  Englifh  in  the  American  countries,  until  the  Britifti 
[/]  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anno 
1688  :  after  this  period,  though  our  Indian  wars  were 
generally  executed  by  the  bordering  Indians,  they  were 
under  the  influence,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Canada 
French;  therefore  I  do  not  reckon  them  as  mere  Indian 

[/]  The  revolution  in  a  ftri£l  fenfe,  was  not  the  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  William  of  blefted  memory  ;  it 
was  a  parliamentary  exclufion  of  all  the  Popilh  branches  of  the  Britifti 
royal  family,  and  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  Proteftant 
branches  thereof. 

wars. 
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wars,  but  as  French  wars  in  America;  they  went  pari 
fiajfu  with  the  Britifh  and  French  wars  in  Europe,  and  be* 
ing  intermixed  with  the  European  and  New-England 
Britifh  expeditions  againft  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
L’Accadie,  and  Cape-Breton,  or  L’lfle  Royale,  we 
fhall  give  fome  fhort  account  of  them  in  the  proper 
fe£tions. 

A  detail  of  the  fmall  Indian  jfkirmifhes,  at  our  firft 
fettling,  can  be  of  no  ufeful  information,  and  at  this 
diftance  of  time  is  no  amufement.  A  rafcally  fellow, 
Capt.  Hunt,  anno  1614,  by  health  carried  off  fome  In¬ 
dians,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  of  Europe,  fold  them  to 
the  Spaniards  as  Moors  captivated  from  Barbary  ;  this 
occafioned  a  diffidence  and  difguft  againft  the  Englifh 
traders  upon  that  coaft  for  fome  time.  In  New-England, 
excepting  the  Indian  wars  with  the  Pequods  1637,  and 
with  the  Packenokets  (called  king  Philip's  war)  and  their 
confederates,  anno  1675;  and  the  French  Indian  wars 
with  us  during  king  William’s  and  queen  Anne’s  wars  in 
Europe;  and  an  eruption  anno  1722,  to  1725,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  hatching  a  war  againft  us  in 
Europe,  which  proved  abortive ;  and  our  prefent  war 
with  the  French  and  their  affociated  Indians  ;  we  had  no 
Indian  war  of  any  kind.  It  is  true,  there  have  been 
private  rencounters  between  the  Englifh  and  Indians  at 
times  from  fudden  flights  of  paffion  or  drunkennefs;  as 
happens  all  the  world  over. 

Upon  good  enquiry  it  will  be  found,  that  our  properly 
fpeaking  Indian  wars  have  not  been  lo  frequent,  fo  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  fo  defolating,  as  is  commonly  reprefented  in  too 
ftrong  a  light  (hunger-ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  were  our 
greateft  hardfhips  in  fettling  ;)  In  New-England  our  only 
Indian  wars,  properly  fo  called,  were  the  Pequod  war, 
anno  1637,  which  lafted  three  months  ;  and  king  Philip’s 
war,  anno  1675,  and  1676,  of  about  fourteen  months 
continuance;  and  the  war  of  1722,  to  1725. 

In  our  northern  parts,  the  Indians  generally  appear 
in  fmall  fkulking  parties,  with  yellings,  fhoutings,  and 

antic 
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antic  poftures,  inftead  of  trumpets  and  drums  *,  their 
Indian  wood-cry  is  jo*hau  *,  their  war-cry  may  be  ex- 
prefled,  woach,  woach,  ha,  ha,  hach,  woach. 

The  Indians  are  not  wanderers  like  the  Tartars,  but 
are  ramblers  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  according  to  the 
feafons,  they  may  be  annoyed  at  their  head-quarters, 
and  ambufcaded  or  way -laid  at  their  carrying  or  land 
travelling  places.  Their  retreats  or  ftrong  places  are 
the  fwamps  (copfes  in  a  morafs.)  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
with  good  propriety  calls  it,  being  infwamped,  in  imi- 
tatiorT  of  the  European  term  intrenched.  Like  the 
French  in  Europe,  without  regard  to  faith  of  treaties, 
they  fuddenly  break  out  into  furious,  rapid  outrages 
and  deviations  •,  but  foon  retire  precipitately,  having 
no  (lores  for  fubfiftence  •,  the  country  is  not  cleared  and 
cultivated.  Their  captives  if  they  ficken,  or  are  other- 
ways  incapable  of  travelling,  they  kill  them,  and  fave 
their  fcalps  *,  the  Englifh  thus  captivated  are  fold  to 
French  families  in  Canada,  but  redeemable  upon  reim- 
burfing  the  price  paid,  by  an  order  from  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

Their  head-warriors  are  men  noted  for  (Length  and 
courage  *,  fometimes  in  their  wars  they  chufe  a  tempo¬ 
rary  chief  of  all  the  tribes  of  one  nation  engaged 
(at  times  fome  particular  tribe  or  village  have  declined 
joining  in  war  with  the  general  nation.)  Thus  the  Nian- 
tics  in  the  Pequod  war ;  thus  the  Saco  Indians  in  the 
prefent  war,  or  rebellion  of  the  Abnaquies  \  but  not 
with  a  Roman  dictatorial  power  :  anno  1676,  Mada- 
cawando  of  Penobfcot  was  chief  of  all  the  eaftern  or 
Abnaquie  Indians,  and  Squando  of  Saco  was  his  iecond; 
anno  1637,  SafTacous  was  chief  of  the  Pequod  cattles  or 
^villages. 

Our  fcouts  or  Indian  hunters,  in  the  time  of  war, 
carry  packs,  which  at  firft  fetting  out  may  weigh  70  wt. 
being  about  thirty  days  provifion  of  bifcuit,  or  parched 
Indian  corn,  fait  pork,  fugar  and  ginger  to  qualify  and 
animate  their  drink,  which  is  water  :  their  method  of 

lodging, 
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lodging,  pitching,  or.  camping  at  night,  is  in  parcels  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire  ;  they  lie  upon  brufh,  wrapt 
up  in  a  blanket,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

Towards  the  better  underflanding  of  the  Peqtiod  or 
Poquot,  and  king  Philip’s  wars,  it  may  be  proper  to 
know  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  their  adjoining 
Indians,  as  they  were  anno  1637.  Along  fhore  firfl 
were  the  Cape-Cod,  peninfula  Indians  in  feveral  tribes; 
the  Nantucket,  and  Martha’s-Vineyard  ifiand  Indians; 
thefe  were  always  in  friendfhip  with  the  Englifh  fettlers  : 
next  were  the  Pocaffets  (at  prefent  called  Seconet)  of 
about  300  fighting  men  ;  the  Pockanokets,  or  king 
Philip’s  men,  about  300  fighting  men  ;  the  Nipmugs, 
adjoining  to  the  Pockanokets  inland,  in  feveral  tribes, 
extending  from  Connecticut  river  to  Merrimack  river  ; 
the  Naraganfets  from  Naraganfet-Bay  to  Pakatuke 
river,  the  boundary  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode- 
ifiand  colonies,  about  1000  men  ;  the  Pequods  from 
Pakatuck  river  to  near  Hudfon’s  or  New-York  river, 
the  Moheags  at  the  head  of  New-London  or  Thames 
river,  about  400  men  ;  the  Connecticut  river  Indians 
in  feveral  tribes. 

Pequod  war.  The  occafions  of  this  war  were,  1.  A 
barbarous  warlike  nation  ;  they  killed,  anno  1634,  cap¬ 
tains  Stone  and  Norton,  traders.  2.  Lords  Say  and 
Brook  1636,  building  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  ConneCti- 
cut-river,  near  their  head  quarters,  offended  them.  3. 
Their  continued  killing,  upon  Connecticut- river,  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  traders,  upon  frivolous  pretences,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  ;  at  length  the  Englifh  could  not  avoid  a  proper 
refentment. 

Anno  1635,  July  15,  the  affociated  colonies  of  New- 
England  made  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  the 
fix  Naraganfet  fachems  :  by  one  of  the  articles,  the  Na- 
raganfet  Indians  confirm  all  former  grants  of  lands  made 
to  the  Englifh.  The  Naraganfet  and  Pequods  were  not 
cordial  friends  with  one  another. 
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1637,  in  May  20,  a  body  of  feventy-feven  Englifh, 
fixty  Connedticut-river  Indians,  200  Naraganfet  Indians, 
100  Niantics  (a  village  of  the  Pequods  infriendfhip  with 
the  Englifh)  and  twenty  men  from  the  garrifon  of  Say- 
brooke-fort,  under  the  direction  of  [ m ]  captain  Mafon, 
afterwards  deputy-governor  of  Connecticut  (the  1 60 
men  from  Mafiachufetts-Bay  under  Mr.  Stoughton,  and 
the  fifty  men  from  Plymouth  colony,  had  not  then 
joined  them)  took  and  burnt  the  Pequod  fort  near  My- 
flic  river  (this  river  divides  Stonington  from  Grotten  in 
Connecticut)  and  killed  about  140  Indians:  a  great 
body  of  Pequods  came  down  from  their  neighbouring 
principal  fort,  but  the  Englifh  and  their  auxiliary  In¬ 
dians  made  a  good  retreat  to  their  boats*,  in  all  they 
had  only  two  men  killed,  and  fixteen  wounded.  The 
Englifh  purfued  the  Pequods  from  fwamp  to  fwamp  with 
great  havock :  at  length,  in  a  fwamp  of  Fairfield,  to¬ 
wards  New-Netherlands,  they  were  routed ;  their  cap¬ 
tivated  children  were  fent  to  Bermudas,  and  fold  for 
Haves.  Safiacous,  their  leading  fachem,  with  about  thirty 
more  Pequods,  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  and  we/re  murdered 
by  them.  In  lefs  than  three  months  war,  about  700 
Pequods  were  deftroyed,  and  that  nation  reduced  to  about 
200  men,  who  fued  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them 
upon  condition  of  their  abandoning  their  name  and 
country,  which  accordingly  they  did,  and  incorporated 
themfelves  with  the  Naraganfets  and  Moheags  [#]. 
2V*.  B.  They  had  not  many  fire-arms. 

After  the  Pequod  war,  there  were  at  times  between 
the  Indians  and  Englifh  private  mutual  injuries,  fome- 
times  more  general  mifunderftandings,  and  threatened 
ruptures  5  but  the  union  offenfive  and  defenfive  of  the 

[#/]  This  captain  Mafon,  for  his  good  fervice,  had  a  colony  grant 
of  a  large  extent  of  land ;  thefe  lands  are  now  in  difpute  between  the; 
colony  of  Conne&icut  and  Mr.  Mafon’s  heirs. 

[«]  Perhaps  fome  expedient  of  this  nature  might  be  ufed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fome  of  the  incorrigible  clans  of  Highlanders  in  the  northern 
and  weftern  parts  of  Scotland. 
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united  colonies  of  New-England  awed  them.  By  this 
union  the  proportions  were,  Maflfachufetts  100,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Hartford,  and  New-Haven,  each  forty-live  men  ; 
this  union  was  made  anno  1643,  t^ie  I9t^1  day  of  the 
third  month.  , 

Anno  1645  a°d  1646,  the  Naraganfets  were  private¬ 
ly  hatching  an  infurre&ion,  but  were  foon"  brought 
to  an  open  declaration  of  a  fettled  friendfhip  with  the 
Englifh.  -  -';i  jt 

1653,  the  [0]  Dutch  of  New- Netherlands  were  form 
mg  a  confederacy  with  our  Indians,  to  cut  off  all  the 

[0]  The  Dutch  have  generally  been  called  our  natural  and  good 
friends,  but  as  there  can  be  no  real  friendfhip  amongft  rivals  in  trade, 
it  is  a  maxim  with  merchants,  there  is  no  friendfhip  in  trade  j  the 
Dutch  carry  this  higher,  that  there  is  no  humanity  in  trade ;  we  ought 
to  be  equally  jealous  of  the  French  and  Dutch.  The  French  faith  is 
in  our  times  as  notorioufiy  bad,  as  the  Pu?iica  and  Grreca  fdes  was  in 
ancient  times,  therefore  I  fhall  not  enumerate  any  inflances  of  it. 
I  fhall  give  a  few  inflances  how  faulty  the  Dutch  have  been  in  this 
refpedl.  !.  Not  long  after  we  had  relieved  them  from  the  Spanifh 
bondage  in  their  vaderland,  or  native  country,  they  maffacred  our 
faclory  at  Amboyna  in  the  Eafl- Indies,  never  to  be  forgiven  nor  for¬ 
gotten.  2  In  our  New-England  wars  with  the  Pequod  Indians,  anno 
1637,  and  with  king  Philip’s  Indians,  anno  675,  they  fupplied  our 
enemy  Indians  with  ammunition,  &c.  from  New-York  and  Albany. 
3.  Anno  1653,  when  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  at  war  in  Europe, 
our  Dutch  neighbours  of  New-Netherlands  had  formed  a  plot,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Mohawks  and  eaflern  Indians,  to  cut  off  the  Britifh 
colonies  in  New-England  ;  but  a  peace  in  Europe  foon  happening, 
prevented  this  maffacre.  4.  A  few  years  fince  in  the  ifland  of  Java  in 
the  EaJl-lndies,  in  the  fuburbs  and  country  adjacent  to  Batavia,  were 
fettled  about  90,000  Chinefe,  multiplying  very  fall ;  the  Dutch, 
jealous  of  their  numbers  and  growth,  upon  a  pretended  umbrage  of 
an  intended  infurre£tion,furprized,  in  cold  blood,  and  maffacred  many 
thoufands  of  them,  in  order  to  reduce  their  numbers :  gain  is  their 
God ;  to  this  they  lacrifice  every  thing,  even  their  own  fpecies,  man¬ 
kind.  5.  In  the  autumn,  anno  1746,  when  a  French  fquadron  in¬ 
vaded  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Eafl -Indies,  the  Englifh  women  of  the 
town  and  its  territory  fled  to  Pallicut,  a  Dutch  fettlement,  three  hours 
or  twelve  miles  north  from  St.  George’s ;  but  the  Dutch  would  not 
receive  them.  6.  1  he  filent  confent  of  the  Dutch  to  the  French  at¬ 
tacking  and  taking  of  the  Auflrian  towns  in  the  Netherlands:  it  is 
fufpe&ed  in  all  our  battles  or  engagements  againft  the  French  in  Flanders 

New- 
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New-Englandfettlements,  but  a  peace  between  England 

and  Holland  prevented  it.  .  _  i 

Anno  1654,  the  Naraganfet  and  Niantic  Indians  made 

war  againff  the  Montaoke  Indians  at  the  eaft  end  of 
Lon°--ifland4,  but  the  united  colonies  of  New-Englan  , 
by  fitting  out  270  foot  and  forty  horfe,  foon'  brotlgh 
the  Naraganfets  to  an  accommodation. 

Paconoket,  or  king  Philip’s  war.  Maffafoi  , 
chief  of  the  Wampanogoes,  whereof  Paconoxet  or  Mount 
Hope  Neck  was  a  tribe,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  firlt 
Plymouth  fettle rs.  He  left  two  fons,  Wamfucket  and 
Metacomet  •,  at  their  own  defire  the  government  of  1  ly- 
mouth  gave  them  the  Englifh  names  of  Alexander  an 
Philip  ;  Alexander  died  anno  1 662  ;  Philip,  by  a  formal 
infirument  to  the  government  of  Plymouth  anno  1 671 , 
reftrifted  himfelf  from  difpofing  of  any  of  his  lands  with- 

out  their  confent.  ^ 

This  Philip,  fachem  of  the  Wampanogoes  or  Pacano- 

ket  Indians,  was  naturally  a  man  of  penetration,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  courage  •,  he  formed  a  deep  plot  anno  1  ^ 3, 
to  extirpate  the  Englilh  of  New-England :  with  pro¬ 
found  fecrecy  he  effected  an  extenfive  confederacy  with 
other  tribes  of  Indians,  viz.  Pocaflet, Naraganfets,  Nip- 
mugs,  Connefticut-river  Indians,  feveral  tribes  of  the 
Abnaquies  our  eaftern  Indians.  The  Canada  French 
were  hi  the  fcheme,  and,  by  their  emifianes,  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  infurreftion ;  the  Dutch  from 
Albany  were  fufpefted  of  fupplying  thefe  Indians  with 
ammunition.  By  the  New-Plymouth  grant,  we  find  the 
Pacanoket  Indians  extended  up  Patuket  or  Blackftone, 
formerly  Nipmug-river,  to  the  Nipmug  country  •,  but 
this  boundary  could  not  be  afeertained  by  the  late  com- 

thiswar.  that  the  Dutch  general  officers  had  private 

and  wodd  even  bring  their  own  country  to  a  market,  and  e  o 

other  upon  occafton:  The  Dutch,  if  they  could  be  fmcere, 

moft  natural  aUies  againft  the  encroaching  F reach.  miffi0ners 
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miftioners  for  fettling  the  line  between  Plymouth  and 
Rhode-ifland  colonies. 

Philip  began  his  in  fur  region  June  24,  1675, by  killing 
nine  Englifhmen  in  Swanzey,  adjoining  to  Mount- 
hope,  his  head  quarters.  The  Englifh  fufpe&ing  the  Na- 
raganfets,  a  powerful  nation,  might  join  Philip,  marched 
an  armed  force  into  the  Naraganfet  country,  and  awed 
them  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  (fuch  is  Indian  Faith)  they  joined  Philip,  as 
will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

Beginning  of  July,  the  Pocaflets  begin  hoftilities.  In 
a  Pocaflet  fwamp,  king  Philip  and  his  confederate  Po- 
caffets,  were  environed  by  the  Englifh,  but  by  night 
made  their  efcape  to  the  Nipmug  country,  leaving  about 
100  women  and  children.  Middle  of  July,  the  Nip- 
mugs  begin  hoftilities  by  depredations  in  Mendon. 
Augufl25,  the  Connedticut-river  Indians  begin  hofti¬ 
lities  by  annoying  the  neighbouring  Englifh  fettle- 
ments. 

In  Auguft  the  eaftern  Indians,  viz.  Pennycooks  of 
Merrimack,  Pigwokets  of  Saco,  and  Amarefcogins  of 
Pegepfcut-rivers  break  out,  and  by  December  they  killed 
about  fifty  Englifh,  with  their  own  lofs  about  ninety 
Indians.  The  feverity  of  the  winter  brought  thefe  tribes 
of  eaftern  Indians  to  a  formal  peace;  but  by  felicitation 
of  Philip  they  broke  out  again  next  fummer,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Quenebec  Indians,  kill  feveral  Englifh, 
and  deftroy  their  ftock  ;  but  Philip  being  killed,  they 
foon  came  in  and  fubmitted. 

The  enemy  Indians,  imagining  that  upon  the  footing 
of  the  late  treaty,  the  Englifh  would  deem  the  Naragan- 
fets  as  neutrals,  in  winter  retired  to  the  Naraganfet 
country  ;  but  for  very  good  reafons,  the  Englifh,  jealous 
of  the  Naraganfets,  fent  thither  1000  men,  527  whereof 
from  Maflachufetts,  under  the  command  of  governor 
Window  of  Plymouth;  they  were  increafed  to  1500 
men  by  an  addition  of  fome  neighbouring  friend  In¬ 
dians  ;  December  19,  they  attack  the  Indians  in  their 
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fort  or  fwamp,  and  killed  about  700  Indians,  befides  wo- 
rnen  and  children,  with  the  lofs  of  about  eighty-five 
Englifh  killed,  and  1 50  wounded  •,  the  fwamp  is  called 

PaNo"twkhfondting  this  difafter,  the  Indians  had  ikulk- 
ino-  parties  out  all  winter  •,  they  kept  the  field  better 
than  the  Englifh,  and  harraffed  our  people  much  •,  they 
did  damage  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bofton,  and  the  Englifh  were  ob  lged  to  keep 
clofe  in  garrifon-houfes.  In  the  fpring,  the  Mohawks 
having  fome  difference  with  the  Abnaquies,  favoured  tne 
Englifh  *,  and  the  Indians  being  much  harrafled  by  fa¬ 
mine  (they  had  little  produce,  becaufe  of  the  war,  frorri 
their  planting  grounds  laft  crop)  fevers  and  nuxes,  the 
Maffachufetts  government  very  wifely  blued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  July  8,  1676,  promifing  the  hopes  of  a  pardon  to 
all  Indian  enemies  or  rebels,  who  fhould  come  in  within 
fourteen  days.  Many  fubmitted,  many  withdrew  to  their 
.  refpedtive  peculiar  abodes •,  iome  travelled; weft ward  to¬ 
wards  Hudfon’s  river,  were  purfued  and  killed.  Philip 
was  reduced  to  fkulk  about,  and,  in  a  fwamp  of  Mount 
Hope,  his  own  country,  with  fix  or  feven  of  his  followers 

was  killed  Auguft  12,  1676. 

Durino-  Philip’s  war  about  3000  Indians  were  killed, 

captivated,  and  fubmitted  ♦,  the  Naraganfets  from  a  huge 
body  reduced  to  about  100  men.  The  war  being  over 
about  400  Indians  by  order  met  at  major  Waldron  s  of 
Catchecho  ;  200  were  culled  out,  who  had  been  not°n- 
oufly,  wicked,  and  mifchievous  ^  of  thefe  a  few  buffered 
death  •,  the  others  (of  the  200 j  were  traniported  and  fold 

f0KinI-eSphilip’s,  or  Briftol  neck,  was  fold  towards  de- 
fraying  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  by  the 
general  court,  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Bnflol  with 
fome  peculiar  privileges  and  exemptions. 

The  colony  of  Conne&icut  was  fcarce  touched  in  this 

war.  We  have  no  record  of  Rhode-ifland  afliftance. 

Q  3  After 
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After  Philip’s  war,  there  were  no  more  infurre£lions 
or  rebellions  of  our  intermixed  Indians  :  the  following 
wars  were  by  eruptions  and  incurfions  of  the  Indians 
within  our  grants,  but  without  our  fettlements,  by  in- 
ftigation  of  our  natural  enemies  the  French  of  Canada, 
viz.  from  autumn  anno  1688  (fome  fhort  truces  inter¬ 
vening)  to  Jan.  7,  anno  1698-9,  and  from  Aug.  16, 
anno  1703,  to  July  17,  anno  1713,  and  from  fpring 
1744,  when  there  were  mutual  declarations  of  war  in 
Europe  of  the  Britifh  and  French  ;  this  war  ftill  fubfifts 
at  this  prefent  writing  September,  1747.  Here  we  may 
obferve,  that  our  eaftern  Indians  in  this  pending  war  have 
not  annoyed  our  fettlements  eaftward,  being  called  off  by 
the  French  to  Crown- Point  ;  from  Crown-Point  the 
French  and  their  Indians  have  done  conliderable  damage 
upon  the  New- York  and  Maffachufetts  weftern  frontiers  ; 
and  to  Nova  Scotia,  by  invefting  the  fort  of  Anna¬ 
polis-Royal  j  and  by  the  maffacre  of  our  people  at  Menis, 
they  have  confiderably  incommoded  us.  The  late  dif¬ 
aff  ers  of  the  French  expeditions,  under  the  duke  d’ An¬ 
vil  le  and  M.  La  Jonquiere,  againft  Cape-Breton,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  our  other  fettlements  in  North- America, 
have  made  the  French  defift  from  any  further  enter- 
prizes  in  Nova  Scotia  and  our  eaftern  Indians,  being  dif- 
mifted  from  that  fervice,  have  lately  appeared  againft  our 
forts  of  Pemaquid  and  Georges. 

Our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  reigns  of  king 
William  and  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  prefent  war,  are 
intermixed  with  expeditions  from  Europe  ;  they  are  not 
merely  Indian  •,  we  refer  them  to  the  fubfequent  fe£Uons. 

Governor  Dummer’s  war  againft  the  Indians  may  be 
reckoned  purely  Indian,  we  fhall  give  fome  fhort  account 
of  it.  The  Canada  French  perceiving  our  eaftern  fettle¬ 
ments  advance  apace,  fet  their  Quenebec  miflionary,  fa¬ 
ther  Raile  a jefuite,  to  work;  he  made  thefe  Indians 
jealous  of  the  Englifh,  by  telling  them,  that  thefe  lands 
were  given  by  God  unalienably  to  the  Indians  and  their 
children  for  ever,  according  to  the  chriftian  facred  ora¬ 
cles. 
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cles.  ’  Anno  1717,  the  Indians  began  to  murmur,  and 
after  fome  time  gave  the  Englifh  fettlers  formal  warning 
to  leave  the  lands  within' a  fet  time-,  at  the  expiration  ot 
that  time  they  committed  depredations,  by  dei  royin0 
their t cattle  and  other  flock :  the  miffionary,  with  a 
prieftly  heat,  began  the  affair  too  precipitately,  before 
the  receiving  of  direftions  from  France,  as  appears  by 

letter  from  M.  Vandreuil,  governor-general  of  Canada, 

to  this  father,  “  He  could  not  tell  how  far  he  might 
«  intermeddle  in  the  affair,  until  he  had  particular  in- 
“  ftrudions  from  the  council  of  the  navy  in  b  ranee, 
all  the  French  colonies  are  under  the  direction  of  t 
board  :  and  the  fmall-pox  (which  the  Indians  with  good 

reafon  dread)  prevailing  in  New-Engl and,  anno  1721, 

prevented  a  declared  rupture  until  anno  1722,  July  5  , 
the  government  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  proclaimed  them 
'  rebel  and  ordered  100/.  per  fcalp  to  volunteers  fitted 
out  at  their  own  charge,  and  afterwards  4f-  Per  daP  be; 
fides  Our  moft  confiderable  aftion  againft  them  wa 
at  Noridgwoag  of  Quenebec  river,  Auguft  12,  anno 
1724  ,  their  fighting  men  being  juft  come  home  from 
touting.  Captain  Harman,  with  200  men  in  feventeen 
whale-boats  go  up  Quenebec  river  furpnze  the Indians 
at  Naridgwoag,  bring  off  twenty  fix  Indian  lealps,  and 
Aat  of  father  Railed  Indians  killed  and  drowned  in 
their  fiio-ht  crofs  the  river,  were  computed  to  be  eighty. 
CaptairT  Lovel,  a  volunteer  with  forty-four  men,  fets 
ouTvia  Offipi  pond,  for  Pigocket,  was  intercepted  by 
about  feventy  Indians  he  and  about  fourteen  of  his 

men  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 

The  French  and  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  war  -,  they  made  a  vain  affault  upon  the 
-  fort  of  Annapolis-Royal,  and  did  fome  d„.naD 

C  Til;  delegates  from  the  five  or  fix  New-York  Indian 
Jol J  from  the  Moheign  or  Ht.dlot,-.  over  In- 
dians,  and  from  the  Scatacooks,  came  to  Bofton,_ 

\j 
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ceived  prefen ts,  gave  rair  promifes  of  adting  in  our  fa¬ 
vour,  but  did  nothing. 

We  fent  commiflioners  to  the  governor-general  of 
Canada,  to  expoftulate  with  him  concerning  his  en¬ 
couraging  the  Indian  depredations,  and  to  reclaim  cap¬ 
tives  :  his  anfwer  was,  That  thefe  Indians  were  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  and  not  under  his  direction ;  this  was 
a  mere  evafion. 

After  many  bickerings,  by  good  management  in  the 
wile  adminiftration  of  lieutenant-governor  Dummer 
the  Indians  begged  and  obtained  a  ceftation  of  arms, 
Dec.  15,  anno  1725,  and  a  peace  the  May  following  at 
Cafco  s(  faving  to  the  Indians  all  their  lands  not  hitherto 
conveyed,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting,  fowling,  and 
timing  as  formerly  :  figned  by  the  Noridgwoao*,  Penob- 

fcot,  St.  John’s,  and  Cape-Sable  Indians.  9 

\  r  \ 

*  °r  f°Ur  years  fince’  fome  interfperfed  Indians 

m  Maryland  were  troublefome,  and  occafionally  killed 
fome  Enghfhmen  ;  they  were  foon  quelled. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  beginning,  the  Indian  incurftons  re¬ 
tarded  them  much;  -anno  1610,  from  500  they  were 
^educed  to  eighty  ;  from  1712,  there  was  uninterrupted 
peace  with  the  Indians  till  1622  ;  by  a  hidden  general 
imurredhon,  they  maftacred  347  Englifh  people,  reckon- 
e  at  that  time  half  of  the  colony.  Sir  John  Harvey,  a 
very  arbitrary  governor,  encroached  much  upon  the  In¬ 
dians  by  making  enormous  grants  of  their  lands ;  this 
occaftoned  another  mafiacre  from  the  Indians  anno  1 6m, 
500  Enghfh  were  cut  off,  efpecially  about  the  head  of 

ork  river  ;  this  was  loon  over,  and  peace  lafted 
many  yeais.  Anno  1676,  fome  mutual  murders  happened 
between  the  Englifh  and  Indians  in  the  out-fettlements. 
Bacon,  a  hotheaded  young  gentleman  of  the  council,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  thought,  the  aftembly  was  too  dilatory  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  again  ft  the  Indians  ;  in  contempt  of  the  govern- 
an<^  w^^out  a  proper  commiflion,  inlifting  foldiers 
ot  his  own  accord,  occafioned  an  inteftine  civil  mutiny 
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of  the  white  people  againft  the  government,  and  obliged 
the  o-overnor  Berkley  to  fly  to  the  remote  county  of  Acco¬ 
mack  upon  the  eaftern  fhore  of  ChefePeak-Bay  :  to  quell 
this  commotion  a  regiment  of  foldiers  was  fent  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  Bacon  dying,  the  commotion  was  over,  be¬ 
fore  the  regiment  arrived :  this  corps  continued  there 
three  years,  and  were  difbanded  in  Virginia;  Bacons 
bodv  could  not  be  found  to  be  expofed  to  infamy.  This 
anticipates,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  helps  to  Ihorten  the 

feftion  of  Virginia.  .  , 

In  North-Carolina,  anno  1711,  m  November  the 
Cape-Fear  Indians  broke  out,  and  deftroyed  about  twenty 
families,  and  much  flock:  by  fuccours  from  Virginia  and 
South-Carolina,  they  were  foon  reduced  ;  and  many  ot 
the  Tufcararoes  obliged  to  take  refuge  among!!:  the  New- 
York  Indian  nations,  wire  re  they  continue,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  flxth  nation. 


SECT.  IV. 

’  ‘  * 

■  —  .  .  • 

General  remarks  concerning  the  Britifh  colonies  in 

America 

THE  fubj  eft-matters  of  this  feftion  accoiding  to 
my  firft  plan,  are  prolix,  being  various  and  copious, 
and-  perhaps  would  be  the  moft  curious  and  informing 
piece  of  the  performance  to  fome  readers  •,  but  as  many 
of  our  readers  in  thefe  colonies  feem  impatient  for  our. 
entering  upon  the  affairs  of  their  feveral  iettlements,  we 
fhall  contraft  the  prefent  feftion,  and  final!  defer  ieveral 
articles  to  the  appendix ;  fuch  as,  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
prefent  date  of  the  pernicious  paper-currencies  *,  iome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prevailing  or  endemial  difeafes  in  our  Nort  - 
America  colonies,  and  many  other  loofe  particulars  •,  the 
various  feftaries  in  religion,  which  have  any  footing  in 

mi  r 
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our  American  colonies,  fliall  be  enumerated  in  the  feftion 
of  Rhode-ifland,  where  we  find  all  degrees  of  fedaries 
(fome  perhaps  not  known  in  Europe)  from  [p]  no  Reli- 

\p~\  Some  facetious  gentlemen,  perhaps,  ufe  too  much  of  a  farcaftic 
freedom  with  our  colony  governments  :  for  inftance,  that,  in  the  fmall 

colony  of  R - de  I - d.  Anarchy  is  their  civil  confutation; 

no  Religion  is  in  the  room  of  an  ecclefiaftical  conftitution,  and 
they  who  are  of  any  well-regulated  religion  are  non-conformifts ;  in 
fea-affairs  they  are  thePoRTO-Rico  of  New-England  ;  for  many  years 
they  have  been  the  moft  noted  paper-money  bankers  or  Bubblers  in 
New-England ,  but  at  prefent  are  in  this  cafe  eclipfed  by  a  more 
eminent  enterprifing  neighbouring  colony  :  by  this  contrivance  in  over- 
ftretching  a  provincial  public  paper  credit,  they  may,  in  fome  fenfe,  be 
faid  to  have  become  bankrupts.  At  prefent  they  pay  2  s.  3  d.  in  the 
pound ;  fuch  is  the  prefent  difference  between  3  /.  (the  price  of  one 
ounce  ot  Mexico  filver  ftandard,  October  1  747)  denomination  depre¬ 
ciated,  and  6  s.  8  d.  the  price  of  filver,  the  rate  at  which  their  notes 
of  credit  were  firft  emitted. 

To  render  this  intelligible  to  the  loweft  capacities :  if  this  lofing 
negotiation  of  public  bills  of  credit  proceeds,  a  Britifh  half-penny  will 
exchange  for  a  fhilling  New-England  bafe  currency,  and  a  corkin  pin 
for  a  penny  in  fmall  change. 

Oldmixon,  an  erroneous  fchbler,  in  his  Britifh  empire  in  America, 
printed  in  London  1708  (he  died  1742)  without  any  defign  feems  to 
favour  the  other  colonies  of  New-England  ;  he  writes,  the  government 
of  Rhode-ifland  is  Hill  feparate  from  that  of  New-England. 

No  religion  (I  hope  the  above  charader  may  admit  of  confiderable 
abatements)  is  inconfiftent  with  fociety.  The  form  of  the  judicial 
oath  in  that  colony,  “  Upon  the  peril  of  the  penalty  of  perjury,11  feems 
not  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is  a  folemn  invocation  of 
God  s  judgments  hereafter,  over  and  above  the  penalties  which  may 
be  inflided  in  this  world  ;  thus  by  cunning  and  fecrecy  they  may 
evade  the  one,  but  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  to  efcape  the  other. 
It  is  true,  that  in  Great-Britain  the  affirmation  of  Quakers,  and  in 
Holland  the  declaration  of  the  Menifts,  are  equivalent  to  our  oaths. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  of  oaths  upon  fmall  occafions, 
makes  them  too  familiar,  and  by  taking  off  the  folemnity  and  awe  of 
an  oath  renders  them  nearly,  upon  a  par  with  common  profane 
fwearing  ;  the  many  oaths  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue, 
particularly  in  the  cuftoms,  are  of  bad  eifiedt ;  hence  the  proverb, 
a  cuftom  houfe  oath,  that  is,  an  oath  that  may  be  difpenfed  with. 
Oaths  give  a  profligate  man  of  no  religion  (that  is,  who  does  not 
think  himfelf  bound  by  an  oath)  a  vaft  advantage  over  an  honcft 
confcientious  religious  man  :  the  fame  may,  be  faid  of  the  facramental 
tefts  of  conformity,  and  occafional  conformity  practifed  by  the  church 
of  England. 
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,  f  _f  the  moft  wild  enthufiafts.  Religious 

fe&ion. 

S  w” &  L*  <•"  <*> -  *** 

fub/fiing. 

xr  ,oq  &c  I  save  fome  anticipating  account 

offfie  om’firO  difcSveries.  Mg*g**&  of 
_  Sebaftian  Cabot,  commiffioned  by  kin,, ,  H  Y 

about  the  north  polar  circle  P  d  .  the  Cabots 

lated")  in  the  name  of  the  crown  oi  L  0  ’  ,  i  - 

tauTfcoS'tfSe  teCKfEurot.  ,  *9 

mt  wSS'Sig”  .‘ftJS ,  b,  order  of^e™ 
Elizabeth,  anno  1 5*4,  ™°  V'®  h  .  th,y  landed 

ptetd  f»  ««“»“•  y^fto  hon.n,  o, 

E£  ofT”.$nit,  of  qneen 

a  Km-  trade  was  carried  on  rrom  ^ 

nued  but  imau  riduc  _  Undino-  at  times 

Int nTrr^Ssftooritrre^offeffion  for  the  crown  of 

EnAnnai6o6,  April  id,  king  James  in  Patent  incor¬ 
porated  two  companies  cahed^the  fouth  an  no  ^  ^ 

nia  companies*,  the  loutn  v  ir0un  r  /  %  from 
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from  34  D.  to  41  D.  N.  Lat.  They  began  a  lettlement 
anno  1607,  on  Chefepeak-Bay,  and  this  part  of  the 
country  retains  the  name  Virginia  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
na  to  this  day ;  here  we  mull  drop  it,  and  realfume 
in  the  proper  fedhon  of  Virginia :  the  north  Virginia 
company,  called  alfo  the  well-country  company,  had  K- 

frZJsnf  U^\rher  fame  eafte™  coaft  of  America 

trade  mfonr°  45  ?>N'  ^  They  keP£  a  conftant  fmall 
?  nd  f  ®  5  I10?  fometimes  wintered  alhore,  as,  for 

xnftance  at  Sa^dahoc  anno  1608  ;  but  made  no  formal 

Mmg  fettlement,  until  that  of  New-Plymouth  anno 
1620  here  we  muff  flop,  and  reaffume  in  the  feftions  of 
ew-  ngland  colonies.  Thefe  fettlements  were  to  have 
been  at  100  miles  diftance  from  one  another,  that  is 
r&m  ,t  !5'r  chl?f  P)acej  each  territory  or  colony  was  to 

backing rhmi  CS  b°th  W/yS  a!°ng  lhore’  and  J°°  miles 
back  into  the  country,  fo  as  to  make  a  diftrift  of  100 

Cane  ife"  =  S"S,  f?”  the  Su]Ph  of  St-  Laurence  to 
Cape-Fear  we  fliould  have  had  feven  colonies  of  equal 

We  10nSu  Ut  r  0f  e<ll,al  Quality  j  at  prefent  in  that 
lpace  we  have  about  a  dozen  colonies  very  unequal  and 

irregular,  becaufe  granted  at  different  times ;  moil  of 

them  1  un  back  into  the  wildernefs  indefinitely.  This 

parent  did  not  fubfift  long;  the  companies  were  managed 

surrender.  The  Dutch  took  the  opportunity  to  fit  down 

7  fome  Par£s  °f  the  degrees  of  latitude,  that  were  in 
common  to  both  companies,  and  kept  poffeffion  of  pro- 
perty  and  jurifdidion,  almoll:  threefcore  years.  P 

„fpP''fT7 Hudfon,  anno  i6o8,difcovered  the  mouth 
of  Hudlbn  s  river  in  N.  L.  40  D.  3o  M.  upon  his  own 
account,  as  he  imagined,  and  fold  it,  or  rather  imparted 
the  difcovery  to  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  made  fome  fet¬ 
tlements  there,  but  were  drove  .off  by  Sir  Samuel  Argol, 
governor  of  a  fecond  Virginia-company,  anno  i6i8,  be- 
caufe  within  the  limits  of  that  company’s  grant ;  but 
anno  1620,  king  James  gave  the  Dutch  fome  liberty  of 
refreihment  for  their  fhips  bound  to  Brazils,  which  they 

afterwards 
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afterwards  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars  and  confufions 
in  England,  improved  to  the  fettling  of  a  colony  there, 
which  they  called  New-Netherlands,  comprehending  all 
the  prefent  provinces  of  New -York  and  New-Jerfies,  and 
fome  part  ofPenfylvania.  Their  principal  fettlements  were 
New-Amfterdam,  at  prefent  called  the  city  of  New-York 
on  Hudfon’s  river,  and  fort  Cafimir,  fince  called  New- 
Caftle  upon  Delaware  river,  weft  fide  of  it  *,  Hudfon’s 
river  was  called  by  the  Dutch,  Nord-Rivier,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  river  was  called  Zuid-Rivier.  Beginning  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond’s  reign,  by  conqueft  1664,  and  the 
fubfequent  cefiion  by  the  Breda  treaty  1667,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  England.  The  further  account  of  this 
territory  belongs  to  the  fe&ions  of  New-York  and  New- 
jerfies. 

We  may  in  general  obferve,  that  fpices,  precious 
ftones,  crold,  filver,  other  metals  and  minerals,  were  the 
firft  inducements  and  objects  of  our  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
difcoveries  (the  trade  for  tobacco,  rice,  fifti,  furs,  Ikins, 
and  naval  ftores,  feem  to  have  been  only  incidental.)  As 
thefe  did  not  fucceed,  our  firft  endeavours  or  adventures 

for  fettlements  did  not  proceed. 

From  hiftorical  obfervations  during  the  laft  century 
and  half,  we  may  learn  many  of  the  fuccefsful  methods  to 
be  ufed,  and  the  inconveniences  to  be  avoided,  in  fettling 
of  colonies. 

Article  II. 

Concerning  the  general  nature  and  conjlitution  of  the  Britifti 

North-America  colonies . 

AL  L  our  American  fettlements  are  properly  colonies, 
not  provinces  as  they  are  generally  called :  province 
refpe&s  a  conquered  people  (the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  perhaps  in  propriety  bear  this  appellation)  un¬ 
der  a jurifdiction  impofed  upon  them  by  the  conqueror; 
colonies  are  formed,  of  national  people,  e.  g,  Britifh  in 

the 
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the  Britifh  colonies,  tranfported  to  form  a  fettlement  in 
a  foreign  or  remote  country. 

The  hrft  fettlers  of  our  colonies  were  formed  from 
various  forts  of  people,  i.  Laudably  ambitious  adven¬ 
turers.  2.  The  mal- contents,  the  unfortunate,  the  ne- 
ceffitous  from  home.  3.  Tranfported  criminals.  The 
prefent  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  in  the  feveral 
plantations  varies  much,  for  reafons  which  fhall  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  particular  lections  of  colonies,  and  does 
depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  firft  fettlers  : 
fome  were  peopled  by  rebel  Tories  ;  fome  by  rebel 
Whigs  (that  principle  which  at  one  time  is  called  loyalty, 
at  another  time  is  called  rebellion)  fome  by  church  of 
England  men  •,  fome  by  Congregationalifls  or  Indepen¬ 
dents  ;  fome  by  Quakers,  fome  by  Papifts  (Maryland  and 
Monferrat)  the  mod  unfit  people  to  incorporate  with  our 
conftitution. 

Colonies  have  an  incidental  good  effedt,  they  drain 
from  the  mother- country  the  difaffedted  and  the  vicious 
(in  the  fame  manner,  fubfequent  colonies  purge  the 
more  ancient  colonies*,)  Rhode  ifland  and  Providence- 
plantations  drained  from  Mafiachufetts-Bay  the  Antino- 
mians,  Quakers,  and  other  wild  fedtaries.  Perhaps  in 
after-times  (as  it  is  at  times  with  the  lord-lieutenants 
and  other  high  officers  in  Ireland)  fome  mal-contents  of 
figure,  capable  of  being  troublefome  to  the  adminifira- 
tion  at  home,  may  be  fent  in  fome  great  offices  to  the 
plantations. 

In  our  colonies  we  have  four  forts  of  people.  1.  Ma¬ 
ilers,  that  is  planters  and  merchants.  2.  White  fervants. 
3.  Indian  fervants.  4.  Slaves  for  life,  moftly  Negroes. 
White  fervants  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  poor  people  from 
Great-Britain,  and  Ireland  moftly  *,  thefe  are  bound,  or 
fold  as  fome  exprefs  it,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to 
reimburfe  the  tranfporting  charges,  with  fome  additional 
profit  *,  the  others  are  criminals  judicially  tranfported,  and 
their  time  of  exile  and  fervitude  fold  by  certain  'under¬ 
takers,  and  their  agents 
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/  In  our  American  fettlemeftts,  generally  the  defignations 
are.  Province,  where  the  king  appoints  a  governor  ; 
colony,  where  the  freemen  cleft  their  own  governor  :  this 
cuftomary  acceptation  is  not  univerfal  ;  Virginia  is  called 
a  colony,  perhaps  becauie  formerly  a  colony,  and  the 
moft  ancient. 

We  have  fome  fettlements  with  a  governor  only; 
others  with  governor  and  council,  fuch  as  Newfound¬ 
land  Nova  Scotia,  Hudfon’s-Bay,  and  Georgia,  without 
any  houfe  or  negative  deputed  by  the  planters,  according 
to  the  e Hence  of  a  Britilb  conftitution :  thele,  may  be 

faid,  not  colonized.  .  .  . 

There  are  various  forts  of  royal  grants  ot  colonies. 

1 .  To  one  or  more  perfonal  proprietors,  their  heirs  and 
a  (Turns  fuch  are  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  ;  both  pro¬ 
perty  and  government.  2.  The  property  to  perfonal 
proprietors ;  the  government  and  jurifdiftion  in  the 
crown  ;  this  is  the  lfate  ot  the  Carolinas  and  Jerfeys.  3. 
Property  and  government  in  the  crown,  viz.  Virginia, 
New-York,  and  New-Hamplhire,  commonly  called 
Pifcataqua.  4.  Property  in  the  people  and  their  repre- 
fentatives,  the  government  in  the  crown;  as  is  Maila- 
chufetts-Bay.  5.  Property  and  government  in  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  company,  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  fuch 

are  Connecticut  and  Rhode-illand. 

This  laft  fee  ms  to  be  the  moft  effectual  method  or  the 
firft  fettling  and  peopling  of  a  colony.  Mankind  are  na¬ 
turally  defirous  of  a  parity  and  leveling,  without  any  fixed 
fuperiority  •,  but  when  a  fociety  is  come  to  maturity,  a 
more  diftind  fixed  fubordination  is  found  to  be  requifite. 
Connedicut,  Rhode -iftand,  and  fome  of  the  proprietary 
governments,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  aie  not  obligee  to 
attend  to,  or  follow,  any  inftrudions  or  orders  frorn  their 
mother-country,  or  court  of  Great-Britain.  They  do  not 
fend  their  laws  home  to  the  plantation-offices  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  king  in  council  for  approbation  or  disal¬ 
lowance  :  they  affume  the  command  ot  the  militia,  which 
by  the  Britifh  conftitution,  is  a  prerogative  ot  the 
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crown.  Some  time  ago,  they  refufed  not  only  a  preven¬ 
tive  cuftom-houfe  office,  but  likewife  a  court  of  vice¬ 
admiralty’s  officers  appointed  from  home;  but  thefe 
points  they  have  given  up,  efpecially  confidering  that 
the  royal  charter  grants  them  only  the  privilege  of  try¬ 
ing  caufes,  Intra. corpus  comitatus ,  but  not  a- float  or  Super 
ahum  mare. 

As  a  fmall  country,  though  rich  and  thriving,  cannot 
afford  large  numbers  of  people ;  it  ought  not  to  run  upon 
difcoveries  and  conquefts  beyond  what  they  can  well 
improve  and  protect ;  becaufe  by  over-ftretching,  they 
weaken  or  break  the  ftaple  of  their  conftitution  :  but 
they  may  in  good  policy  diftrefs  as  much  of  the  enemy’s 
country  as  is  poffible,  and,  for  fome  fhort  time,  keep 
poffeffion  of  fome  of  their  moft  important  places,  though 
at  a  great  charge,  even,  by  hiring  of  foreign  troops, 
in  order  to  obtain  fome  fuitable,  profitable  equiva¬ 
lent.  New- England,  with  the  incidental  countenance  of 
a  fmall  Britifh  fquadron,  eafily  reduced  the  North- 
America  Dunkirk,  or  Louifoourgin  Cape-Breton  ifiand ; 
and  perhaps  luckily,  without  waiting  for  the  direction  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry.  Confidering  our  large  fea  and  land- 
force,  well  fitted,  upon  The  expeditions,  againft  Havanah 
and  its  territory  in  the  ifiand  of  Cuba,  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Spanifh  Plate-fleets ;  and  againft  Carthagena, 
the  bell;  firong-hold  the  Spaniards  have  in  America  ;  and 
againft  Canada,  called  the  New-France  in  North-Ame- 
rica,  which  would  have  given  us  the  monopoly  of  the 
cod-fifh  and  fur- trade  ;  many  of  our  American  militia 
voluntarily  formed  themfelves  into  companies  and  regi¬ 
ments  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  miniftry  at  home,  per¬ 
haps  for  good  reafons  beft  known  to  themfelves,  feem  to 
have  balked  thefe  affairs.  The  above  apparently  in¬ 
tended  conquefts  would  have  been  eafy. 

Great-Britain  does  not,  like  France,  fwarm  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  people,  therefore  cannot  fettle  colonies  lb  faft, 
without  allowing  of  a  general  naturalization.  From 
Germany  we  had  many  emigrant  Palatines  and  Saltf- 

burghers, 
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burghers,  and  in  time  may  have  more :  foreigners  im¬ 
ported,  lhould  not  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  large  fepar 
diftrifts,  as  is  the  prefent  bad  praftice  beeaufe  for  many 
o-enerations  they  may  continue,  as  it  were,  a  fepar 

people  in  language,  modes  of  religion,  cuftoms,  and  ma- 
ners  they  ought  to  be  intermixed  with  the  Britilh  fet- 
tlers  \  Englilh  fchools  only  allowed  for  the  education  of 
tHeir  children  -,  their  public  worlhip  for  the  firft  genera¬ 
tion,  or  twenty  years,  may be  allowed.n  the.  ongna 
lanmiao-e  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  Englilh  in  the  after 
nooan  according  to  any  tolerated  religion.  As  our  mif- 
fionaries  do  not  attend  the  fervice  of  Indian  con^°™> 
fome  of  them  may  be  employed  in  this  fervice.  Afterthe 
firft  twenty  years  from  their  firft  arnva  ,  their  pubh 
worlhip  fhall  for  ever  be  in  Englilh ;  all  their  convey¬ 
ances,  Pbonds,  and  other  public  writings,  to  be  in i  Eng- 
lilh  ;  thus,  in  two  or  three  generations  (as  de  b  oe 
moroufty  exprefies  it)  they  will  all  become  true-bom 
Englilhmen.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  m  Ne^-E  o 
land,  where  many  Irilh,  in  language  and  religion  (I  mean 
Roman  catholics)  have  been  imported  feme  years  frnce  ; 
their  children  have  loft  their  language  and  religiop, 
are  good  fubjefts.  We  have  ^notorious  inftance  of  the  - 
bad  effefts,  in  not  obferving  this  regulation  in  IS  ova 
Scotia  ;  the  French  inhabitants,  though  in  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ever  fince  anno  1710,  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  a  feparate  refidence,  with  their  language 
and  religion  continued,  are  at  prefent,  as  much  eftranga 
from,  and  enemies  to,  the  Britilh  intereft  as  they  were 
thirty-feven  years  ago  •,  witnefs  their  behavioui  in  our 
prefent  French  war,  by  their  favouring  and  concurnnp 
with  our  French  Canada  enemies,  and  the  late  expedi¬ 
tions  from  France.  The  D-ch,  in  a  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vince,  beeaufe  not  well  dalhed  or  intermixed  with  the 
Eno-lifh,  though  in  allegiance  above  eighty  years,  do 
not°  feem  to  confult  our  intereft  fo  much  as  might  e 

expedled.  ' ,  , 
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Although  the  colonies  of  various  nations  may  learn 
the  juvantia  and  the  Udentia  from  one  another  •  there 
may  be  feveral  political  regulations  in  colonies  foreign 
to  us,  which  may  have  a  good  effect  with  themfelves, 
but  may  not  fit  our  eonftitution  ;  for  inftance,  i.  The 
Spaniards  fay,  that  their  vail  extenfive  fettlements  in 
America,  have  continued  in  due  fubjedtion  about  250 
years,  by  their  principal  officers  ecclefiaflical,  civil,  artd 
military,  being  from  Old-Spain  ;  in  China  (a  polite  na¬ 
tion)  no  man  can  be  a  IVJandarin  in  his  own  country  or 
diftridl,  where  he  was  born..  2.  The  French,  Spaniffi, 
and  Portugueze  colonies,  are  not  allowed  to  make  wines, 
and  diftil  fpirits  of  fugar  for  merchandize,  becaufe  it 
would  hurt  the  vent  of  the  wines  and  brandies  of  their 
mother- countries  :  fome  fuch  regulations,  with  regard 
to  things  commonly  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  not 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  plantations,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  laid  before  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  by 
people  difaffedted  to  the  plantations,  e.  g.  by  Col. 

D* - r  not  long  fince  *  but  happily,  have  had  little 

or  no  effedt. 

The  feveral  colonies,  particularly  thofe  of  New- Eng¬ 
land,  the  moft  fufpedted,  have  it  neither  in  their  power  ■ 
nor  inclination  to  withdraw  from  their  dependence  upon 
Great-Britain  :  of  themfelves,  they  are  comparatively 
nothing,  without  the  affiftance  and  protection  of  fome 
European  maritime  power;  amongft  thofe,  the  French, 
Spaniffi,  and  Portugueze  differ  fo  much  from  them  in  re¬ 
ligion,  the-  moft  popular  affair,  and  in  an  abfolute  mon¬ 
archical  government,  inconfiftent  with  our  plantation  le¬ 
velling  fpirit,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  : 
the  Dutch  being  nearly  the  fame  with  us  in  religion, 
and  apparently  (though  not  really)  the  fame  as  to  a  po¬ 
pular  government,  they  bid  the  faireft  for  carrying  off 
our  plantations  from  their  allegiance,  and  ought,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  be  guarded  againft ;  if  in  time  of 
dome  general  difcontent,  a  war  ffiould  happen  with  the 
Dutch. 
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As  in  natural  parentage,  fo  infant  colonies  ought 
to  be  tenderly  and  filially  ufed,  without  any  fufpicion  or 
furmife  of  a  future  obftinate  difobedience,  defection,  or 
revolt.  Some  of  the  American  colony-legiflatures,  have 
at  times  been  drawn  into  errors  and  inadvertencies,  by 
fome  popular,  wicked,  leading  men,  which  has  obliged 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  make  fome  alterations  in 
their  peculiar  constitutions  :  we  lhall  enumerate  them 
in  the  refpeftive  colony-lections  ;  at  prefent  we  (hall  on  y 
inftance  a  few  relating  to  this  province  ol  Maffachufetts- 
Bay.  i.  Upon  a  quo  warranto  from  the  court  01  Ivmg  o- 
bench,  ilfued  in  trinity-term  anno  1635,  a ^gainft  tne  go¬ 
vernor  and  company  of  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay;  and  in  trinity-term,  anno  1637,  judgment  was 
o-iven  for  the  king  to  feize  the  faid  colony,  and  to  take 
Governor  Cradock’s  body  into  cuftody  ;  but,  by  reafon  of 
the  enfuing  troubles,  this  judgment  was  never  put  in 
execution.  2.  The  heirs  of  Mafon  and  George,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  provinces  of  New-Hampflure  and  Main, 
complained  to  t  he  j,  f  >  .  j 

vernment  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  the  king,  by  a  manda¬ 
tory  letter,  anno  1676,  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  co  ony,  ie 
quired  an  anfwer  to  thofe  complaints :  the  agents  tor 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  before  the  court  ofKing  s-bencn,  1  - 
claimed  thefe  lands,  and,  by  an  aft  of  affembly  or  the 
colony  1679,  all  their  encroaching  grants  were  vacated. 
2.  Upon  feveral  pretended  complaints  their  charter  was 
vacated  in  chancery  1684,  but  they  obtained  a  new  and 
more  perfeft  charter  anno  1691.  4.  Governor  b  rute, 

anno  1722,  carried  home  feven  articles  or  complaints 
concerning  their  h'oufe  of  reprefentanves  encroaching 
upon  the  prerogative  ;  by  their  agent  in  Engiant ,  t  icy 
fubmifiively  gave  up  five  of  thefe  articles,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  accepted  of  an  explanatory  charter,  where¬ 
by  the  other  two  articles  were  explained  away  :  all  theie 
lhall  be  related  more  at  large  in  their  proper  piace.  5. 
Several  bubbling  banks  and  fchemes  deligned  to  defraud 

creditors  and  others,  by  depreciating  the  cunency  in  .  ew 

P  2  England, 
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England,  being  on  foot,  and  not  fuppreffed  by  the  pro¬ 
per  legiflature  (perhaps  becaufe  many  of  their  leading 
members  were  concerned)  feveral  worthy  gentlemen 
applied  home  for  redrefs,  and  obtained',  anno  1741,  an 
ad  of  parliament  againft  unwarrantable  fchemes  in 
America. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  fince,  upon  fome  complaints 
concerning  the  colonies,  particularly  of  South-Carolina  ; 
the  court  of  Great- Britain  judged,  that  it  might  be  for 
the  general  Britifh  intereft,  to  have  all  charter  and  pro¬ 
prietary  governments  vacated  by  ad  of  parliament,  and 
accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  \  but  the  New-England  agent  Dummer,  by  an  in¬ 
genious  piece  which  he  publifhed  at  that  time,  giving  the 
true  ftate  of  the  colonies,  by  his  vigilancy,  afliduity, 
proper  felicitations  and  perfonal  addrefs,  and  interefl 
with  fome  of  the  leading  men,  occafioned  the  bill  to  be 
dropped. 

The  vacating  of  all  charter  and  proprietary  govern¬ 
ments  is  not  the  ultimate  chaftifement  that  may  be  ufed 
with  delinquent  colonies  •,  the  parliament  of  Great- Bri¬ 
tain  may  abridge  them  of  many  valuable  privileges  which 
they  enjoy  at  prefent  •,  as  happened  in  an  affair  relating 
to  Ireland:  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  anno  1720, 
faffed  an  ad  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  :  .therefore  the  colonies  ought  to  be  circumfped,  and 
not  offend  their  mother-country  •,  as  for  inilance,  1.  In 
abufing  that  privilege  which  our  colonies  have  of  raifing 
taxes  and  afTeffing  of  themfelves :  South-Carolina  had 
not  fupplied  the  neceifary  charges  of  government,  for 
four  years  preceding  anno  1731  \  New-Hampfhire  for 
live  years  preceding  anno  1736.  2.  In  time  of  peace 
emitting  of  depreciating  public  bills  of  credit  for  a  me¬ 
dium  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  making  them  legal 
tenders  ;  this  is  equivalent  to  coinage  (and  of  a  bafe 
ftandard)  a  prerogative  of  the  crown. 


Cur 
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Our  Britifti  American  colonies  have  many  valuable 
privileges  :  i .  Enacting  their  own  laws,  with  condition 
of  their  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great-Bntam, 
but  may  be  otherways  various  from  them.  2-  Hailing 
their  own  taxes.  3.  No  aft  of  the  Britifti  parliament 
made  fince  the  firft  fettling  of  our  colonies,  extends  to 
the  colonies,  unlefs  exprefly  extended  in  the  Bi  ltifh  att 
of  parliament.  4-  No  private  purchafe  from  the  Indians 
Ihall  be  valid  (formerly  much  deceit  and  cheat  has  been 
difcovered  in  thefe  purchafes,  tending  to  alienate  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  Britifti  intereft)  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  governor  and  council  in  l'ome  colonies,  and  with¬ 
out  the  approbation  of  the  legiflature  in  the  other  colo¬ 
nies.  There  are  lands  in  fome  of  our  plantations,  where 
it  is  not  pofiible  to  (hew  any  Indian  conveyance,  becaute 
they  were  derelidts  ;  fuch  are  all  our  W  eft- India  *fland 
fettlements,  no  Indians  being  there  at  our  firft  landing ; 
the  pofieffors,  who  were  prior  to  patent  or  king  s  com- 
miftioned  governors,  have  no  other  title  to  their  lands 
but  long  poffeffion,  a  fort  of  prefcnption.  Thus  the 
old  fet tiers  of  New-Hamplhire  hold  their  lands  it  being 
fuppofed  that  Mr.  Mafon  had  neglecfted  or  relinquifhed 

his  o-rant.  ,  i  r 

In  the  beginning  of  our  colony  grants,  there  was  onl> 

one  houfe  of  [3]  legiflature  •,  the  governor  or  prefident 
the  council  or  afliftants,  and  the  reprefentatives,  voted 
toother.  At  prefent,  in  conformity  to  our  legiflature 
in°Great-Britain,  they  confift  of  three  feparate  negatives 
thus,  by  the  governor,  reprefenting  the  king,  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  monarchical ;  by  a  council  they  are  anftocra- 

\(f\  Jn  the  Saxon  times,  the  parliament  did  not  confiil  of  two  didinfl 
houfes  ;  the  peers,  being  freeholders  of  great  territories,  were  deemed 
the  hereditary  reprefentatives  of  their  vaffalsand  tenants.  In  the  Scots 
parliament  there  ever  was  only  one  houfe,  confiding  of  three  Hates, 
viz.  the  peers,  the  commiflioners  or  reprefentatives  of  ilrires  or  coun¬ 
ties.  and  the  commiflioners  for  boroughs ;  they  all  voted  together  in¬ 
differently,  but  in  committees,  and  the  like,  the  proportion  ot  com- 

mittee- men  from  each,  was  limited.  .  . 
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tical;  by  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  or  delegates  from 
the  people,  they  are  democratical :  thefe  three  are  di- 
ilind  and  independent  of  one  another,  and  the  colonies 
enjoy  the  conveniences  of  each  of  thefe  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  without  their  inconveniencies,  the  fevera?  nega¬ 
tives  being  checks  upon  one  another.  The  concurrence 
of  thefe  three  forms  of  governments,  feems  to  be  the 
highefl  perfection  that  human  civil  government  can  at¬ 
tain  to  in  times  or  [r  j  peace  with  the  neighbouring  ftates  : 
if  it  did  not  found  too  profane,  by  making  too  free  with 

the  myftical  expreffions  of  our  religion,  I  ihould  call  it 

a  trinity  in  unity, 

,  The  fecond  negative  in  our  legiflatures,  differs  from 
tiiat  or  Great-Britain.  In  Great-Britain  it  is  an  [jJ  he¬ 
reditary  home  or  Lords  ;  in  our  American  fettlements, 
the  members  of  their  councils  fo  called  are  only  tem¬ 
porary,  .  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great-Britain  durante 
beneplacito ,  or  by  annual  elections  in  fome  of  our  colonies. 
In  Carolina,  at  firft ,  there  was  defigned  an  hereditary  fe- 

w  1_n  ^le  times  of  war,  perhaps  a  dictatorial  power  in  one  proper 
pedon  would  be  requifite,  upon  account  of  difpatch  and  fecrecy,  but 
accountable  to  the  three  negatives.  This  was  the  practice  among# 
many  of  the  ancient  polite  nations,  particularly  among#  the  Romans  ; 
the  only  mconveniency  Teems  to  be,  left  this  didator,  in  the  height  of 
his  power  and  glory  Ihould  render  himfelf  a  perpetual  didator,  as 
Julius  Lxiar  dra,  and  introduce  a  monarchical  tyranny. 

Both  in  the  times  of  peace  and  war,  if  a  continued  fucceffion  of 
Knowing  and  virtuous  princes  were  poftible  in  nature,  abfoJute monarchy 
wornd  be  the  perfection  Gf  civil  government,  becaufe  of  the  wifdom, 
iecrecy  and  difpatch  that  would  attend  it  :  but  as  no  fuch  race  of  men 
are  to  be  found  upon  earth,  a  limited  monarchy  is  eligible.  The  po- 
Iinca!  conftitution  like  the  human,  is  ticklifh;  and  in  the  hands  of  a 

Jo  afoot,  would  fuffer  much  ;  there  are  but  few  who  underftand  politic 
health  and  ficknefs.  r 

M  Hereditary  nobility,  and  other  great  officers,  where  any  confi- 
deraole  truit  attends,  are  great  incitements  to  good  adions  in  proge¬ 
nitors,  who  are  ambitious  of  entailing  honours  upon  their  own  me¬ 
mory  or  pofterity,  but  in  nature  feem  abfurd,  as  if  wifdom  were  he- 
reciirary.  j.  his  hoes  not  hold  good  as  to  hereditary  monarchs,  becaufe 

ferments  °  *  m°narCh  VVOuld  Put  the  Ration  in  moft  dangerous 

conc| 
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,  ngo-ative  (in  place  of  a  council)  of  Palatines  and 

Pafliauef  lords  of  lar«e  manors  •,  this  is  dropped- 

th«  negative*  in  feme  of  our  colontes  -ta* ^ 

-XWb.  ^ified.  '■  ln  Conriea'aa 
^  R1  ode-ifland  their  eleftive  governor  has  no  nega- 
and  Rhode  f  .  ia  the  council  has  no  negative. 

tlVCT'  Maffachufetts-Bay  the  council  is  not  independent 
.Tto .[Sio“he°co»hil  and  reptefen- 

r°f„“?reSarTe”ioni«.  where  the  proprietors  have 

governor,  with  t  PP  and  charter-colonies,  all  patents 
BlS  the  king’s  name,  tefte  his  excellency  in 

council.  _  ,  neculiar  to  the  feveral 

ci»tn’““»  V  Ss  and  variable,  as  well  a,  bulky, 
STSferted  in  a  tool »jr , 

S„mr«  Z  'S-  **  *£  s:pi; 

tary  and  original (lefeft  in  Inch  patents, 

not  obl'|edb  by  aft  0f  parliament)  to  tranfmit 

(hi  .)  the  c“  n  J  approb^on  or  di  a  loanee 

The  laws  of  a  colony  may  be  various  irons,  but  nor 

are  various, 

i  11  the  fame  nature  with  the  courts  in  England  , 

£1*££  (kTthe  charcer-governments  >s  «r 
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—  *  j-# u ivi i ^  5  x  ART  ] 

are  in  the  fame  court)  common  law,  probate  of  wills’ 
and  appurtenances;  a  court  of  vice-admiralty  by  queen 

.tr„i  r,m„f  ”  st  KS")s;r;4?p*r- 

effePlual  fccppreffon  of  piracy,  conllfting  at  leaft'tf  feven  of 
the  nominated  from  their  offices  s  and  for  want  of  That 

zz*?  rPt“;„ry  ,hr“ of  th'  —  4  £ 

from  thence  it  is  referred  to  the  lords  of  the°committeem 
of  council  for  plantation-affairs :  from  this  committee  of 
council  it  is  referred  or  fent  down  to  the  lords  commif 
fioners  for  trade  and  plantations.  This  lad  board  freqTnt- 
ly  take  the  advice  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor-TLral 
and  reports  are  returned  back  from  one  board  to  another’ 
^nd  iflued  by  the  king  in  council.  9 

■  The  officers  of  the  cudoms  received  or  preventive  are 

rss  Sff”  °f  th'  < 

-  only  relating  to  wrecks,  f*.  cad  ^n  ffiore  to  to  w 
water  mark  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  federal 
vice-admirals  along  the  coadin  Great-Britain 

vernorZ  fT§  1  commiffion’  with  indruftions  to  a  go¬ 
vernor  in  the  plantations,  is  a  fort  of  charter  to  that  co¬ 
lony  or  province  durante  beneplacito. 

Our  plantation-governors  have  no  power,  without  or 
ders  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  dlnt  lmers  of  re 

^All  oui^nl^r and Dutch gewerno^have^  hiTpow7" 

account  r  Plantatlon -governors  are  liable  to  be  called  to 

minider  (°”  comPla,nts)f  the  King’s-bench  bar  in  Wed- 

— e  ;/°r  ln,ftTanCe’iD°Ug,afs  of  the  Leeward-ifland  , 
anno  1716,  and  Lowther  of  Barbadoes,  ,720.  7 

fiffhirs.  :2.  Admw!y^Dddravy0mrT7dfarrniCi,‘  Forfore>8n 
Vinces.  In  France  ihefe  de^  «  *££ 

Fonnefly, 
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Formerly,  governors,  if  court  favourites,  had  at  times 
plurality  of  governments  (as  fome  clergymen,  favourites 
of  leading  men,  have  plurality  of  benefices  •,)  lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  was  governor  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward - 
iflands  *,  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  in  the  reign  of  James  II, 
was  governor  of  all  New-England,  New-York,  and  the 
Jerfies  ;  lord  Bellamont  was  governor  of  New-York, 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  and  New-Hampfhire ;  it  is  not  foat 
prefent,  except  in  the  two  diftind  governments  of  Pen- 
fylvania,  therefore  under  one  governor. 

In  the  colonies  their  revenue-ads  are  generally  annual ; 
in  Jamaica,  they  are  temporary,  but  of  a  long  period  ;  in 
a  few  of  the  colonies  there  are  fome  perpetual  taxes  *, 
thus  in  Barbadoes  and  Leeward-iflands  the  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  produce  exported  ;  and  in  Virginia 
2  s.  per  hogfhead  tobacco.  All  their  provincial  trea- 
furers  are  appointed  by  their  own  affemblies  *,  excepting 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward-iflands,  the  king’s  colledors  are  the  receivers  •,  and 
alfo  receive  the  plantation  duties  laid  on  by  ad  of  par¬ 
liament  1673,  as  not  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  trea- 
furies  of  the  feveral  plantations,  but  at  the  king’s  dif- 
pofal :  the  id.  per  cent,  upon  tobacco  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  college 
or  feminary  -at  William fburg. 

In  the  feveral  colonies  their  general  revenue  is  by  a  tax 
of  fome  pence  in  the  pound,  upon  the  principal  of  real 
eftate,  perfonal  eftate,  and  faculty  ;  and  a  poll-tax,  im- 
pofts,  and  excifes. 

The  produce  for  export  in  the  feveral  colonies  (hall 
be  enumerated  in  the  proper  fedions.  Upon  our  firfb 
difcoveries  of  America,  we  found  no  horfes,  afles,  cows, 
fheep,  and  fwine.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent, 
efpecially  upon  the  Miffiffippi,  there  was  plenty  of  buf¬ 
faloes ;  and  in  the  Weft-India  iflands,  feveral  forts  of 
wild  hogs,  native ;  every  where  much  deer,  and  the 
American  flag  or  buck-moofe,  which  differs  from  the 
German  elke,  by  its  branched  brow  antlers  :  variety  of 

geefe, 

* 
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geefe,  of  ducks,  and  of  wild  fowl,  called  gibier  by  the 
French. 

In  the  colonies  of  the  feveral  European  nations,  they 
have  a  national  exclufive  commerce  amongfl  themfelves, 
and  with  their  mother-countries.  St.  Thomas,  a  Danifh 
fettlement,  only  admits  of  a  free  general  trade.  The 
French  and  Dutch  governors  (perhaps  by  a  private  in- 
Itrudtion  from  their  courts  at  home,  and  as  a  confidera- 
ble  perquifite)  do  at  times  allow  or  connive  at  a  foreign 
importation  of  neceffaries  '(provifions,  lumber,  horfes, 
black  cattle,  &c.)  with  which  they  cannot  otherways  be 
accommodated,  and  are  much  in  want  of. 

By  ad:  of  parliament,  anno  1698,  no  veffels,  unlefs 
regiftred  in  England,  Ireland,  or  the  plantation  (by  the 
union,  Scotland  is  included)  upon  oath  that  they  were 
built  there  (foreign  prizes  are  alfo  qualified)  and  that  no 
foreigner  is  diredcly  or  indiredtly  concerned. 

Plantation  produce  or  goods  as  enumerated  (common¬ 
ly  called  enumerated  goods)  by  feveral-  adts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  are  not  to  be  carried,  but  to  Great-Britain  ;  and 
plantation-bonds  are  given,  and  a  certificate  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  officers  of  the  flipping  ports,  of  their  be¬ 
ing  loaded  accordingly.  The  enumerated  goods  are 
naval  fores,  viz.  pitcn,  tar,  turpentine,  malts,  yards, 
and  bowfprits ;  fugars,  mobiles,  cotton-wrool,  indigo, 
ginger,  dying-woods,  rice,  beaver,  and  other  furs,  cop¬ 
per-ore.  Rice  and  fugars,  by  late  adts  of  parliament, 
are  indulged  under  certain  conditions  (too  long  to  be 
enumerated  in  a  fummary)  to  be  carried  to  certain  fo¬ 
reign  parts  :  logwood  is  not  the  growth  or  produce  of 
our  plantations,  and,  by  the  conltrudtion  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  is  exempted  from  being  an 
enumerated  commodity  (as  we  have  no  logwood  the 
growth  of  our  plantations)  being  imported  from  the 
Spaniffi  Weft-Indies  to  our  colonies,  and  re-exported  to 
Europe. 

By  an  adt  of  the  parliament  of  England,  anno  1 673, 
there  are  impofed  plantation  duties  (produce  carried 
«  from 
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from  one  colony  to  another)  upon  certain  enumerated 
croods  for  a  general  national  ufe,  not  for  the  particular 

&  _  O 

colony,  viz. 

s.  d. 

Mufcavado  fugars  1  6  pr  ct.  w. 

White  do.  5 

Ginger  1 

Dying  woods  6 


d.  ' 

Tobacco  1  pr  lb. 

Cotton  half  1 

\ 

Indigo  2 

Cocoa  nuts  1 


That  upon  tobacco  has  been  appropriated  to  the  college 
in  Virginia  at  Williamfburg. 

Our  North-America  trade  to  Great-Britain,  is,  the 
enumerated  commodities  abovementioned,  pig-iron,  and 
fifh-oil ;  fometimes  wheat  and  ftaves  to  Ireland :  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  dryed  cod-fifli  :  to  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  lumber,  refufe  dryed  fifh,  fait  beef 
and  pork,  butter  and  cheefe,  flour,  horfes,  and  live 
flock:  the  returns  from  the  Weft  India  iflands,  are,  fu- 
gar,  molaftes,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  die-woods,  Spanifh 
money,  and  cocoa.  Sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  and  chocolate, 

are  much  ufed  in  our  colonies. 

Anno  » 729,  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general  gave 
it  as  their  public  opinion,  that  a  negro  flave  coming 
to  Europe,  or  baptized  any  where,  does  not  make  him 
free. 

In  our  colonies  \u]  computations  of  all  kinds,  weights, 
and  meaiures,  are  the  fame  as  in  England. 


[u]  It  is  not  advifeable  in  any  cafe  religious  or  civil,  though  for  the 
better,  to  make  alterations  in  any  affair  where  the  populace  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  general  Handing  prejudice  (the  reformation  from  the  church 
of  Rome  about  two  centuries  fince,  is  an  exception)  imbibed  from 
their  infancy,  or  firft  habitual  way  of  thinking.  The  folar  years  and 
lunar  months,  according  to  the  old  ftyle,  are  not  within  a  popular  ken, 
and  being  very  erroneous,  are  perhaps  at  prefent,  under  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  to  be  rectified.  Meafures  and  weights, 
mull  be  afcertained  for  all  nations  upon  our  earth,  and  prevent  much 
puzzling  by  redudlions :  by  taking  the  fixed  length  of  a  pendulum,  that 
vibrates  feconds  in  any  noted  place,  e.  g.  in  London  or  Paris,  and  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  fmall  variations,  eafily  invefligated  for  fome  very  diflant 
latitudes,  e  g .  a  pendulum  vibrating  feconds  at  Porto-Bello  near  the 

Our 
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Our  fettlements  upon  the  eafterly  fide  of  North-Ame- 
rica,  are  much  colder  in  winter,  and  much  hotter  in 
fummer,  than  the  fame  latitudes  in  the  wefterly  or  Eu¬ 
ropean  fide  of  the  other  vaft  continent  \  the  globe  of  our 
earth  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  two  large  continents,  viz. 
the  ancient  continent  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
the  new  continent  called  America.  Every  man,  who 
has  refided  fome  time  in  Europe  and  fome  time  in 
North- America,  is  perfonally  fenfible  of  this  :  in  Europe 
northern  fifheries,  for  inftance,  cod  and  falmon  extend 
fouthward  to  51  D.  N.  lat.  in  North  America  they  ex¬ 
tend  no  farther  than  41  D.  N.  lat. 

Mariners  obierve,  that  in  their  paflages  between  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  winds  are  [w]  almoft  three  quarters 

Equator,  is  found  to  differ  one  line,  or  the  12th  part  of  an  inch, 
from  that  at  Paris:  let  this  pendulum’s  length  be  called  a  Mea¬ 
sure,  and  this  divided  into  decimals  (being  the  moft  eafy  and  ge¬ 
neral  way  of  expreffing  fractions)  be  called  Tenths,  and  this  fub- 
1  divided  into  Tenths,  called  Hundreds  :  thus  all  meafures  might  be 
reduced  to  three  denominations  ;  as  in  England  money  is  reduced  to 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence;  contentive  meafures  are  eafily  reduced, 
upon  this  foundation,  to  a  like  certainty:  fuch  a  veffel  of  fuch  certain 
dimenfions,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  fincere  rain  water  (which 
is  nearly  the  fame  all  over  the  earth)  may  be  called  a  Pound,  and 
this  multiplied  or  divided  may  be  called  by  fome  fixed  denominations, 
of  weights. 

[w]  The  trade-winds  may  be  reckoned  to  extend  30  D.  each  fide 
of  the  equator  (being  farther  than  the  common  formal  technical  way 
of  reckoning,  to  the  tropics)  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the  fun’s, 
in  his  repeated  courfe,  ratification  of  the  air  welt  ward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  elaftic  air  naturally  expanding  itfelf  towards  thofe  weft- 
ward  rarified  {paces  by  an  eafterly  current;  but  is  complicated  with 
another  caufe  not  much  attended  to,  <viz,  the  circumambient  air  near 
the  equator,  being  a  lefs  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  than  its  cor- 
refponding  part  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  earth’s  daily 
rotatory  mocion,  and,  with  refpedt  to  the  folid  earth,  has  an  effectual 
motion  weftward,  that  is,  in  the  appearance  of  an  eafterly  current 
of  wind.  The  wefterly  winds,  in  latitudes  higher  than  30  D.  N. 
latitude,  are  natural  eddies  of  the  eafterly  trade  winds.  A  northerly 
wind,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  condenfed  very  elaftic  air,  from 
the  polar  cold  regions,  towards  the  rarified  air  near  the  equator. 
A  complication  of  this  current  of  a  r,  from  the  northern  polar  re¬ 
gions  to  the  fouth,  and  of  the  eddy  of  the  trade-winds  from  the 

of 
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of  the  year  wefterly  •,  baron  Lahontan,  a  Canada  officer, 
writes,  “  That  the  winds  from  Canada  to  Europe  are 
“  eafterly  for  about  ioo  days  in  the  year,  and  wefterly 
“about  260  days:”  this,  with  an  attending  wefterly 
fwell  or  heaving  of  the  fea,  is  the  reafon,  that  the  paflages 
from  North-America  to  Europe  are  much  ffiorter  than 
from  Europe  to  North-America. 

In  North-America  the  dry  freezing  winds  are  from 
north  to  weft  •,  in  Europe  the  dry  freezing  winds  are 
from  north  to  eaft,  proceeding  from  that  great  conti¬ 
nent  which  receives  and  retains  the  northern  effects  of 
cold,  wz.  fnow  and  ice,  lying  to  the  weftward  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  Europe  •,  the  current  of  air 
gliding  along,  becomes  more  and  more  impregnated  with 
the  cold  :  the  terms  of  frigorific  particles,  or  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fait  of  nitre,  I  leave  with  the  virtuofo  idle  notional 
philofophers.  The  fituation  of  lands  occafions  conft- 
derable  differences  in  the  temper  of  the  air  j  the  weather 
in  Canada  is  generally  in  winter  colder  (in  proportion  to 
its  latitude)  than  in  New-England,  and  more  fettled, 
as  being  furrounded  with  land  of  fome  extent,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  land  influence  from  all  corners  ot  the  winds, 
of  the  fame  nature  •,  whereas  in  New-England  to  the 
eaftward  is  water  or  fea  of  a  very  different  influence 
from  the  land  or  earth’s  fpecific  gravity  or  foiidity  in  re¬ 
ceiving  or  retaining  cold  or  heat.  By  the  foftnefs  of  the 
vapour  from  the  water,  the  fea-ffiore  is  warmer  than  the 

weftward,  makes  the  frequent  North-America  winds  from  north  to 
weft  ;  and  the  north- we  ft  is  the  moft  frequent,  efpecially  in  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

In  the  fummer-time,  when  the  fun  is  much  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator,  our  northern  continent  is  much  warmed,  and  thefe  north 
to  weft  winds  gliding  along  a  vaft  warmed  continent,  acquire  more 
and  more  degrees  of  heat.  Therefore  confidering  the  general  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  extratropical  (retaining  the  claflical-terms)  winds  :  the 
vaft  continent  of  North-America  being  weftward  of  our  fetdements; 
our  leeward  North-America  fetdements  mull  be  in  iummer  much 
hotter  than  the  European  windward  fettlements  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tudes. 

inland, 
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inland,  the  fea  warmer  than  the  fhore,  and  the  ocean  or 
deep  water  warmer  than  the  fea.  Thus  the  bland  of 
Great-Britain  and  its  appertaining  iflands  are  much 
warmer  in  winters  than  the  adjacent  continent,  but  with 
this  inconveniency  (a  digreflion)  that  this  foft  vapour  or 
damp,  difpofes  the  inhabitants  to  a  catarrhous  or  colli¬ 
quative  confamption  *,  this  diftemper,  time  out  of  mind, 
is  recorded  as  an  Englifh  endemial  diftemper.  The 
fituation  of  the  various  countries  as  to  iflands  and 
head -lands,  as  to  variety  of  foil,  fandy  lands  which  re¬ 
tain  the  heat,  morafs,  fwamps,  and  wood-lands  which 
retain  damps ;  thefe  a  fummary  cannot  enumerate,  with 
regard  to  the  winds  or  current  of  the  air  and  as  to  temper 
of  the  air  in  our  various  colonies. 

Georgia  excepted  (Nova  Scotia  and  Cape-Breton  I  do 
not  call  colonies)  our  American  colonies  have  been  no 
charge  to  Creat-Britain  ;  a  fmall  matter  of  artillery  to 
fome  of  them  muft  be  acknowledged,  but  without  am¬ 
munition.  The  Britifh  men  of  war  or  king’s  ftation- 
Ihips,  of  late,  have  been  of  no  ufe  only  by  their  coun¬ 
tenance  :  the  commanders  are  either  indolent,  or  in  col- 
Iufion  with  the  purfers  (not  long  fince  they  had  the  per- 
quifite  of  purfers)  take  advantage  of  the  provifions  of 
the  non-effe<5tives,  connive  at  their  fhips  being  ill  man¬ 
ned,  and  upon  an  exigency  or  when  called  home,  diftrefs 
the  trade  by  prefting  lailors:  there  are  exceptions;  I 
fhall  only  inftance  Sir  Peter  Warren,  an  affiduous,  faith¬ 
ful,  good,  and  therefore  fortunate  man.  Our  provinces 
have  frequently  grumbled  upon  this  account,  and  have 
lately  made  an  experiment  by  fitting  out  a  province- 
frigate  at  a  great  charge  in  Maftachufetts-Bay  •,  but  for 
thefe  laft  two  years  feern  to  be  under  the  fame  cenfure; 
where  the  fault  lies,  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  relate. 

In  all  our  colonies  are  many  good,  induftrious,  frugal, 
pious,  and  moral  gentlemen  ;  I  hope  the  following,  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  many  of  the  populace  will  give  no 
offence,  i.  Idleneis,  intemperance,  luxury  in  diet,  ex¬ 
travagancies  in  apparel,  and  an  abandoned  way  of  living. 

4  *  Our 
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Our  planters,  efpecially  their  children,  when  they  go 
home  to  Great-Britain,  diftinguilli  themfelves  too  much 
by  their  drefs,  and  expen  five  way  of  living  for  a  fhort 
time.  2.  The  people  of  all  colonies  (Britifh,  French, 
&c.)  do  not  feem  to  have  fo  much  folidity  in  thinking 
as  in  Europe  }  but  exceed  the  European  menu  peuple ,  as 
to  fome  little  tricks  and  arts  in  bufmefs  acquired  by  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  continued  pradtice.  3.  By  importing  and 
expending  too  much  of  fuperfluities  from  Europe,  and 
in  fome  colonies,  by  fubftituting  a  paper-currency,  they 
impoverifh  themfelves,  and  are  under  a  neceffity  of  fend¬ 
ing  their  gold  and  filver,  as  returns,  to  Europe.  4.  A 
prefent  profit  prevails  over  a  diftant  intereft. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  but  with  impatience,  I  mult  defer 
the  iniquity  of  a  multiplied  plantation  paper- currency  to 
the  appendix  •,  it  is  of  no  benefit  only  to  the  fraudulent 
debtor ;  they  are  not  afiiamed  to  acknowledge  that  in 
equity  and  natural  juftice,  they  ought  to  repay  the  fame 
in  real  value  which  they  received ;  but  they  fay,  their 
province  laws  excufe  and  indemnify  them,  by  paying  any 
nominal  value ;  and  that  the  compafiionate  good  credi¬ 
tor  muft  blame  himfelf  for  his  forbearance  and  long 
credit,  while  money  is  depreciating :  that  a  multiplied 
paper- currency  naturally  depreciates  itfelf,  I  fhall  at  pre¬ 
fent  only  evince  by  the  inffance  of  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  November  1747,  where  are  about  two 
millions,  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  current  public 
bills  of  credit  not  cancelled  or  burnt,  whereof  a  fmall 
matter  is  in  tke  hands  of  the  receivers  of  the  taxes ;  the 
operation  is,  bills  of  exchange  with  Great-Britain  are 
rifen  to  the  extravagant  incredible  height  of  one  thou¬ 
fand  pound  New-England,  for  one  hundred  pound 
fterling. 

Of  timber- trees,  efpecially  white  oaks  for  fhip-build- 
ing,  the  bell  grow  in  New-England  ;  farther  north  they 
are  dwarfifh,  and  of  an  untoward  grain  *,  farther  fouth 
they  are  fpungy  and  foft,  and  do  not  afford  compafs 
timber. 

In 
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In  countries  far  north  the  mould  is  light  and  fpungy, 
being  much  diftended  by  the  hard  long  frofts. 

Article  III. 


The  ecclefiafiical  or  religions  confutation  of  the  Britifh  colonies 

in  North- America. 


IN  all  the  royal  patents  and  charters  of  our  colonies, 
the  principal  condition  required  of  the  patentees, 
feems  to  be  the  converfion  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
crown  on  the  other  part  conditions  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  fettlers,  a  free  profeffion  or  liberty  of  con- 
fcience:  therefore  a  [#]  Toleration  for  all  Chriflian 


[*]  Religion  and  civil  government  in  a  general  fenfe  are,  jure  di- 
vino,  but  the  various  particular  churches  and  ftates,  feem  to  be  only 
de  fadios  becaufe  none  of  them  have  efcaped  revolutions:  an  in¬ 
dulgence,  or  rather  a  legal  explicit  toleration  for  all  (communions 
they  are  called)  communities  of  religion,  which  are  not  inconfiftent 
with  a  virtuous  life,  and  the  good  of  fociety,  in  good  policy  ought 
to  be  allowed ;  the  Romans,  a  very  polite  people  (the  r  jus  civile  is 
pradifed  every  where  in  Europe  to  this  day)  made  the  gods  (religions) 
of  all  nations  free  of  their  city  or  empire  ;  the  Dutch,  by  an  univerfai 
toleration  (but  their  public  places  of  worfhip  mull  be  licenced)  have 
become  rich;  the  Diffenters  in  England,  by. their  riches,  are  a  great 
prop  to  the  Proteftant  eftablifhment ;  being  excluded  by  law  from 
fever al  vain,  idle,  ambitious  offices  and  polls,  they  apply  themfelves  the 
more  to  trade  and  manufadures,  and  become  generally  richer  than  the 
churchmen.  The  various  decent  modes,  confident  with  fociety  or 
humanity,  of  worshiping  a  fupreme  Being,  may  be  tolerated  ;  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  innocently  from  the  bias  of  education,  from  the  various  confti- 
tutions  and  tempers  of  mankind,  and  falhions  of  the  age;  but  all  with 


a  good  intention  or  confcience. 

The  differences  in  religion  generally  amount  only  to  this,  viz.  dif¬ 
ferent  people  worlhiping  the  fame  G  O  D  in  different  modes  and 
fadions :  prieltcraft  (I  do  not  mean  the  pious,  meek,  charitable  clergy) 
fets  them  by  the  ears  to  the  difcredit  of  all  religion,  and  they  make 
mountains  of  mole-hill  differences. 

Amongh  all  fedaries,  there  is  a  canker-worm  called  bigots,  which 
put  their  fed:  in  a  ridiculous  light ;  they  are  in  a  tacit  iullen  enmity 
with  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  frantic  or  fanatical  perfuafion ; 
they  believe  implicitly  in  fome  parfon,  an  idol  ol  their  own  making, 
bpt  not  properly  in  God  Almighty. 

profeflions 
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profeflions  of  religion,  is  the  true  ecclefiaftical  conftitu- 
tion  of  our  American  colonies  •,  the  [ y ]  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  only  is  excepted  ;  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the 
horrid  principles  of  that  religion,  and  at  prefent  the  po- 
pifh  claims  to  our  royal  lucceffion,  can  by  no  means  ad¬ 
mit  of  it  •,  the  pajfrifts  of  Maryland,  Penfylvania,  and 
Montferrat,  feem  to  be  too  much  indulged.  By  an  a& 


[y]  The  Roman  catholics,  commonly  called  papifts,  in  all  well- 
regulated  governments,  from  moll  evident  civil  political  reafons,  ought 
to&be  excluded  ;  the  conftitution  of  their  religion  renders  them  a 
nufance  in  fociety;  they  have  an  indulgence  for  lying,  cheating, 
robbing,  murdering  ;  and  not  only  may,  but  are,  in  Chriftian  duty 
bound  to  extirpate  all  mankind  who  are  not  of  their  way  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  they  call  them  heretics:  unlefs  the  Pope  (the  head  and  oracle  of 
their  religion)  by  fome  public  accepted  bull  explain  this  article  of 
their  religion ;  popery  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  jus  gentium,  ought 
to  be  deemed,  inconfiftent  with  human  fociety. 

A  dottrine  or  law,  though  iniquitous,  if  not  put  in  execution, 
becomes  obfolete  and  of  no  effett,  and  its  evil  tendency  ceafes ;  but 
this  inoft  execrable  dottrine  has,  in  a  moftdifmal  horrid  manner,  fre¬ 
quently  been  put  in  execution  ;  I  fhall  give  a  few  inftances.  i.  The 
popifti  perfection  of  proteftants  by  the  papifts  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  from  anno  1553  to  1557;  bifhop  Burnet  fays,  that 
Ihe  was  a  good-natured  woman,  but  of  a  very  ill-natured  religion. 
2.  The  bloody  maffacre  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  papifts  in  Paris 
of  France.  De  Serres,  one  of  the  beft  French  hiftorians,  begins  his 
account  of  this  maffacre  thus,  O  ma  France  !  les  cheveux  me  herif- 
fonnent ,  fay  borreur  cie  <uoir  fur  le  theatre  de  ton  hijioire  jouer  une  tres  in - 
humatne  tragedie ,  Upon  a  Sunday,  being  St.  Bartholomew’s  day, 
1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
time  when  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre  a 
proteftant,  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  fitter  to  the  king  of  France,  was 
to  be  celebrated  ;  moft  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  grandees  of 
France,  who  were  of  the  proteftant  or  Huguenot  religion,  being  ex- 
petted  in  Paris  upon  this  occafion,  they  thought  it  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extirpate  them  by  the  furprize  of  a  maffacre.  At  this  blow 
they  maffacred  ten  thoufand  perfons  in  Paris.  3.  The  popifti  gun¬ 
powder-plot  difeovered  the  beginning  of  November,  1 601;,  defigned  to 
blow  up  and  deftroy  the  peers  of  England  at  that  time  in  parliament 
affembled :  thus  they  imagined  to  cancel  one  of  the  three  negatives 
of  the  Englifti  legiftature.  4.  The  butcherly  maffacre  of  the  pro¬ 
teftants  in  Ireland,  anno  1641,  by  the  Irifti  papifts.  Many  fufpetted, 
that  it  was  by  the  inftigation  and  direttion  of  the  court  of  England, 
at  that  time  making  precipitate  great  advances  towards  the  Roman 
catholic  religion. 

Vol.  I.  Q  of 
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of  the  Englifh  parliament,  incorporated  with  the  ad  of 
union  of  Scotland  and  England,  anno  1707,  the  church 
of  England  is,  ahd  for  ever  hereafter  fhall  be,  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  in  the  territories  belonging  to  England, 
viz.  in  the  plantations:  therefore,  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  at  prefent,  and  muff  continue  in  perpetuity  the 
eftablifhed  national*  religion  of  the  plantations,  being  one 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  union  ;  earl  of  I— -lay, 
a  great  lawyer,  upon  a  certain*  occafion,  in  a  fpeech  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  well  obferved,- 6£  That  there  were 
<c  only  two  articles  of  union  unalterable,  viz.  thofe  re- 
cc  lating  to  religion,  and  the  proportion  of  taxes,”  An¬ 
tecedent  to  anno  17075  ^  feems  that  a  general  toleration 
limited  as  above  was  the  religious*  eflablMhment  of  our 
colonies;  1.  In  their  charters  and1  grants,  there  is  no 
preference^  given  to  the  church  of  England.  2,  The 
ad  of  uniformity,  in  the  beginning  of  queen*  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  was  prior  to  the  colonies  in  America.  3.  In  the 
ad  of  uniformity,  beginning  of  king  Charles  the  fecond’s 
reign,  are  mentioned  only  “  the  realm  of  England,  do- 
C£  minion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. ,r 
4.  By  a  late  ad  of  the  Britifh  parliament  for  the  natura¬ 
lizing  foreigners  in  the  plantations ;  receiving  the  facra- 
ment  in  any  protefbmt  congregation  is  a  qualification*, 
therefore  it  did  not  extend  to  the  plantations. 

I  know  of  no  dodrinal  [z]  difference  between  the  laity 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  laity  of  the  three 

[«]  Prededination  and  free-will  fcem  to  be  only  private  opinions,, 
but  not  a  national  church  doctrine  with  us ;  they  feern  both  to  be 
orthodox,  the  find  from  the  omnifcience  and  prefcier.ce  of  a  fupreme 
being-,  the  other  from  the  conditution  and  inward  feelings  of  mankind  :, 
how  to  reconcile  them  is  a  myitery,  and  not  to  be  canvaffed  ;  here  we 
mult  fay  with  the  limply  good  Laplander  (when  quedioned  concerning; 
iome  of  our  Chriltian  myderies,  by  a  Svvedilh  milfionary)  God 

KNOWS. 

Fi  ee-wili,  That  all  the  phyjical  and  moral  evils  which  we  per  stive 
among!}  mankind ,  proceed from  the  abufe  we  make  of  this  liberty:  this  opinion 
feems  the  molt  confident  with  the  good  of  fociety. 

.  ^edelti  nation,  That  every  thing  comes  to  pafshy  a  fatal  necejfty,  in.  a 
ijuct  ablolute  ienfe,  is  pernicious  to  a  good  life  and  to  fociety,  and  en- 

denoniina- 
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denominations  of  proteftant  diflenters ;  who  are  thus 
diftinguifhed  from  other  diflenters,  becaufe  they  take  out 
licences  for  their  meetings  or  religious  aflfemblies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  mean  the  Prefbyterians,  Independents,  and  Ana- 
baptifts ;  thefe  laft  at  prelent  feem  to  differ  from  the 


courages  an  abandoned  wicked  life  :  it  annihilates  all  religion  :  if  good 
works  do  not  forward,  nor  bad  works  hinder,  falvation;  ^  ^ear 
GOD,  and  the  keeping  of  his  commandments,  are  of  no  effett.  We 
muft  acknowledge  that  prededination  in  fome  political  views  has  a 
good  effect ;  this  turns  me  into  an  annotational  digreffion.  .  # 

There  are  many  things,  which  in  a  curfory,  not  well  pointed  view 
(as  painters  exprefs  it)  feem  fhocking,  but  in  a  proper  political  view  are 
beautiful  and  unavoidably  confident  with  fociety ;  I  lhall  mention  a 
few  inilances.  i .  Prededination  for  military  men  ;  Mahomet,  and 
Cromwell,  found  a  vad  advantage  by  this  do&rine ;  the  Mahometans 
have  improved  this  dodbine  very  much  amongd  their  militia, 

If  they  conquer,  they  have  profit  and  glory  in  this  world  ;  if  killed  in 
battle,  they  have  paradife  in  the  next.  2.  A  diffolute  thoughtlefs 
way  of  life,  but  fo  regulated,  as  not  to  be  enormous  and  prejudicial 
to  peace  and  good  neighbourhood;  without  this  tacit  allowance,  we 
Ihould  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  fufficient  number  of  foldiers  and  failors 
upon  occafion.  3.  Pinching  of  the  very  mean  labourers  or  working 
people,  by  lowering  or  keeping  their  wages  much  under  ;  hereby  our 
merchants  can  afford  in  foreign  markets  to  under-fell  the  merchants 
of  other  countries,  and  confequently  vent  more  of  their  produce  or 
manufa&ure  :  befides,  let  us  fuppofe,  their  employers  in  generofity 
and  beneficence  to  allow  more  wages  than  are  merely  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  the  neceflaries  of  life,  perhaps,  fome  few  of  them,  may  lay 
up  this  furplus,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  afpire  higher  than  this  their 
mean  labour,  thus  their  labour  is  lod ;  but  the  greated  part  would 
idle  away  fo  much  time  (a  day  or  two  in  the  week  lod  to  the  pub- 
lie  good)  as  this  furplus  could  fupply  with  neceffaries,  to  the  leffen- 
ing  of  our  man u failure?,  &c.  4.  Encouraging  of  a  great  confump- 

tion  of  Britifh  goods  by  luxury  and  extravagant  equipage  in  our  co¬ 
lonies,  is  thought  by  fome  wrong-headed  men  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
mother-country:  this  is  a  grand  midake,  becaufe  indudry  and  fruga¬ 
lity  in  all  fubfervients,  is  requifite,  ocherways  they  cannot  long  af¬ 
ford  to  continue  this  confumption  reckoned  a  benefit  to  Great-Britain. 
5.  Running  in  debt  produces  depreciating  money-making  ademblies 
(having  fecured  the  real  value  of  their  own  ufual  ialaries  and  wages)  , 
towards  romantic,  &c.  expeditions  or  any  paper  money  requiring 
affair  j  and  procures  vol untiers  for  fuch  expeditions  by  fereemng 
debtors  from  their  creditors,  thus,  and  by  other  (I  mud  not  fay  iniquit¬ 
ous)  a£h  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  hurting  creditors  and  the  credit  of 
the  country  very  much. 

Q^2  others 
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others  only  in  the  manner  and  age  proper  to  receive 
baptiim.  My  being  prolix  in  this  point,  is  defigned  not 
to  didate,  but  to  contribute  towards  conciliating  their  af¬ 
fections  to  one  another ;  their  doCtrinal  religion  is  the 
fame  ;  their  eftablifhment  or  legal  toleration  the  fame ; 
they  differ  only  nominally,,  or  in  denominations ;  if  any 
of  thefe  denominations  fhould  be  angry  with  me,  I  give 
them  this  ffiort  anticipating  anfwer,  1  am  independent,, 
and  of  no  party  but  that  of  truth. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  of  Baptiim  are  not  ef- 
fential ;  my  voucher  is  the  bifhop  of  London  our  dio— 
cefan,  noted  by  his  printed  pious  fuper- excellent  paftorali 
letters  •,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Miles,  a  rector  of 
the  church  of  England  in  Bolton^  dated  Fulham,  Sept.  3, 
1724.  “  I  have  been  informed  within  thefe  few  days, 

“  by  a  bifhop  who  had  a  letter  from  Bofton,  that  forne 
“  of  the  minifters  there,  begin  the  difpute  about  the  va*- 
“  lidity  and  invalidity  of  baptifm  ;  adminiftred  by  pen- 
“  fons  not  epifcopally  ordained.  This  was  advanced  irr 
“  England  fome  years  ago,  by  the  Nonjurors,  enemies 
“  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  prefent  government. 
“The  bifhops  in  convocation  then  affembled,  fet  forth. 
“  a  paper,  proving  and  declaring,  that  baptifm  by  water 
“  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl,  by 
“  what  hand  foever  adminftred,  or  however  irregular, 
“  is  not  to  be  repeated :  this  doctrine,  the  great  patrons 
iC  of  our  church  maintained  again  ft  the  Puritans  in  the 
“  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  Con- 
“  fidering  the  views  with  which  this  doCtrine  has  been 
u  lately  advanced  here  by  the  Nonjurors,  if  any  mif- 
“  fionary  fhall  renew  this  controverfy,  and  advance  the 
4 c*  fame,  I  fhall  efteem  him  an  enemy  to  the  church  of 
<c  England,  and  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  and  iliall  deal 
iC  with  him  accordingly.”  Dodwel  carried  this  affair  of 
baptifm  to  a  ridiculous  height,  viz.  that  the  fouls  of 
men  were  naturally  mortal,  but  epifcopal  baptifm  makes  , 
them  immortal. 

•  The 
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The  differences  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the 
fupreme  Being  are  not  effential,  whether,  t.  By  liturgy, 
a  printed  form,  called,  in  the  church  of  England,  com- 
m  on -prayer.  2.  Msmmter ,  though  generally  competed 
by  forne  directory,  or  cuftom,  or  habit,  as  amongft  the 
-three  denominations  of  proteftant  diflenters.  3.  Random 
extempore  prayers  of  the  iober-minded  ;  I  do  not  mean 
the  profane  enthufiaftic  prayers  of  new-lights  and  otheis, 
which  they  impioufly  call,  praying  as  -.the  Spirit  mail 
o-ive  them  utterance  ;  inlpirations  are  ceafed.  4.  Mental 
prayers  thefe  are  called  Quietifts  ;  fuch  are  theEnglilh 
■‘Quakers*  the  Dutch  Mennifts  or  Mennomtes,  the  Spa- 
ni(h,  French,  and  Italian  Moliniffis'-;  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  our  devotions  we  are  to  retire  our  minds  from 
-all  exteriors,  and  fink  into  a  pious  frame  of  filence  *, 
that  ufing  of  words,  or  attending  to  words,  interrupts 
devotion  •,  and  they  reduce  all  the  exerdfe  of  religion  to 
this  fimplicity  of  mind.  In  fhort,  Quietifts  aie  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  great  God  ought  to  be  adored  in  filence 
and  admiration  \  tihat  words  and -ceremonies  divert  true 
devotion  to  material  founds  and  objects.  Our  Quakers 
fay,  that  their  filent  meetings  are  the  moft  edifying.  A 
ftrift  uniformity  in  religion  does  not  people  a  country, 
but  depopulates,  and  particularly  fends  away  the  beft: 
of  their  people,  the  lnduftrious,  peaceable,  confcientious 
diflenters.  The  revocation  of  the  ediCl  of  Nantes  hurt 
France  very  much,  by  fending  away  many  of  their  beft 
manufactures  and  artificers,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Great-Britain  and  Holland,  where  an  extenfive,  compaf- 
fionate,  charitable  toleration,  is  eftablifhed  by  laws  and 

placarts.  ... 

3.  In  our  colonies  people  of  all  religions  are  under 

the  coercive  power  of  the  civil  government*,  therefore, 
at  prefent,  any  other  government  in  the  feveral  denomi¬ 
nations  of  churches,  might  have  the  bad  effeCt  of  impe- 
rium  in  iinpsrio ,  i.  e.  confufion.  In  fact,  in  our  planta¬ 
tions,  at  this  time,  there  is  no  real  provincial  church- 
government,  and  confequently  they  do  not  difFdf  in  this 

Q_  3  refpeCt  \ 
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refpeft ;  the  bifhop’s  commifiary  is  only  a  nominal  office  : 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  independent  or  congregational 
clergy  in  Bolton  the  end  of  May,  at  the  folemnity  of  the 
election  of  a  provincial  council  ;  and  the  yearly  pilgri¬ 
mage  of  fome  Quakers,  are  only  upon  a  laudable  friend¬ 
ly  account.  Perhaps  a  fuperintendant  of  the  miffionaries 
from  the  fociety  of  1701,  might  have  a  good  effedt  ; 
with  a  power  and  inftrudtions  to  remove  miffionaries 
from  one  ftation  to  another,  as  the  intereft  of  propagat¬ 
ing  the  gofpel  might  require.  As  an  hiftorian,  every 
thing  is  in  my  province.  Some  who  do  not  underltand 
propriety  of  characters,  think  I  ought  not  to  mention 
the  clergy  •,  but,  as  a  writer  of  hiltory,  I  cannot  avoid  it, 
without  being  reckoned  deficient  and  partial  in  the  affairs 
of  the  clergy. 

4.  The  veltments  of  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  faulted  ; 
they  are  not  efiential  to  religion ;  all  communions  feem 
to  affed  fomething  peculiar  in  this  refpeCt  ;  the  gown, 
caffock,  girdle,  rofe,  furplice,  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 

land  ;  the  plain  black  gown  of  the  officiating  clergy  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  among  the  Huguenots  of 
France;  the  blackgown  with  frogs  in  the  country  mi- 
nilters  of  Scotland ;  the  black  cloak  of  the  independents ; 
the  antiquated  habit  of  the  Quakers,  particularly  of  their 
exhorters. 

Perhaps,  at  prefent,  many  religions  are  fo  loaded 
with  verbal  differences  or  con  trove  rfies,  and  with  enthu- 
fiaftic  devotional  terms,  that  they  are  become  an  affair 
.  not  of  piety,  fincerity,  and  truth,  but  a  jumble  of  in- 
fignificant  technical  words,  and  cant-phrafes :  as  former¬ 
ly,  inltead  of  true  folid  philofophy  and  natural  hiltory, 
there  was  in  the  fchools  only  a  pedantic  metaphyfical 
jargon,  which  by  this  time  has  received  a  notable  refor¬ 
mation  ;  fo  I  doubt  not,  that  religion  in  time  may  admit 
of  the  like  purity  and  fimplicity. 

In  Great-Britain  there  are  three  diltinft  focieties  for 
propagating  chriltian  proteftant  knowledge  or  religion  in 
foreign  parts,  incorporated  by  royal  charters. 


1.  Anno 
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1.  Anno  1649,  the  parliament  of  England,  granted  a 
charter  to  a  prelident  and  laciety,  for  propagating  the 
go  (pel  in  New- England  *  at  the  reftoration  it  was  laid 
afide,  but  by  folicitation  a  new  charter  was  granted  14 
Car.  II.  Feb.  7.  to  a  fociety  or  company  for  propagating 
the  o-ofpel  in  New- England,  and  parts  adjacent  in  Ame¬ 
rica  *  the  number  ot  members  not  to  exceed  forty-five, 
and  'the  furvivors  to  fupply  vacancies  •,  they  appoint 
commiffioners  in  New-England  to  manage  affairs  there  .: 
this  charity  has  been  helpful  to  fame  of  the  preachers  in 
New-England  who  have  .fmall  provifion. 

2.  Anno  1709,  by  charter  there  was  .eftablifned  in 
Scotland  a  fociety  for  propagating  chriftian  knowledge 
amongft  the  Highlanders  *  4  Geor.  I,  their  .charter  was 
extended  I©  all  infidel  countries  beyonci  feas *  .they  have 
a  confiderable  fund  *  they  have  had  a  roiffioitary  upon  the 
New-England  weftern  .frontiers*  and  another  upon  its 
eaftern  frontiers  *  the  laborious  Mr.  Brainard,  lately  dead,, 
was  their  .mifTionary  amongft  the  Indians  upon  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Penfylvania,  and  the  Jerfeys. 

3.  A  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 

parts,  eftablifhed  .by  charter  June  16,  .anno  1701  *  .their 
certain  fund  is  v.ery  fmall  *  they  depend  upon  fubfcrip- 
tions  and  cafual  donations  *  their  fubfcribing  and  cotre- 
fponding  members  at  prefent,  are  upwards  of  5000 ; 
in  the  American  colonies,  .near  fixty  mifiionaries  *  their 
annual  expence  exceeds  4000*/.  flerling.  We  may  find  by 
their  charter,  by  their  annual  fociety-.ferm.ofis,  and  by 
the  yearly  narratives  off  the  progrefs  of  this  fociety, 
that  the  principal  delign  is  to  propagate  chriftian  know¬ 
ledge-,  that  the  Indians  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ*  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  heathen*  the 
care  of  the  Indians  bordering  upon  our  fettlements,  and 
ffuch  like  expreffions  :  a  ffecondary  defign  is,  to  officiate 
when  there  is  no  provifion,  or  only  a  fmall  provifion  for 
a  gofpel  miniftry.  Many  good  things  were  originally 
intended  by  this  charter,  and  doubtlefs  the  feme  good 
intentions  continue  with  the  fociety  *  but  in  all  public 
:  .  .  Q  4  diftant 
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cliftant  affairs  the  managers  Rt  home  mEy  be  lmpofed 
upon.  Here  I  beg  leRve  of  the  miffionaries,  as  an  hifto- 
rian  to  relate  matters  of  fact  •,  if  any  miffionary  thinks 
that  I  deviate  from  the  truth,  he  may  correfl  me,  and  I 
fhall  be  moie  explicit  and  particular  in  the  appendix. 
The  remarks  which  I  ffiall  make  at  prefent  are,  i.  The 
miffionaries  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  the  conver- 
fions  of  the  Indians  or  heathen  ;  the  miffionaries  of  Al¬ 
bany,  in  the  province  of  New- York,  have  at  times  vifited 
the  Mohawks.  2.  Inftead  of  being  fent  to  refide  and 
ferve  their  millions  in  our  out-town  new  fettlements 
(where,  in  the  words  of  their  charter)  “  the  provifion 
“  for  minifters  is  very  mean,  or  are  wholly  deftitute  and 
<c  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  minifters,  and  the 
“  public  worfhip  of  God,”  they  are  fent  to  the  capitals, 
richeft,  and  belt  civilized  towns  of  our  provinces  ;  as  if 
the  defign  and  inftitution  were  only  to  bring  over  the  to¬ 
lerated  fober,  civilized  diftenters,  to  the  formality  of  fay¬ 
ing  their  prayers  [a]  liturgy- fafh ion.  In  the  colony  of 
Rhode- 1  (land,  difcreet  able  miffionaries  are  requifite. 

The  Britifh  miffionaries  of  the  three  diftinct  focieties 
are  much  deficient,  when  compared  with  the  miffionaries 
of  other  nations  amongft  the  heathen,  x.  For  many 
years  laft  paft,  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  many  nu- 

I  do  not  intend  to  derogate  from  the  liturgy  or  common-prayer 
01  the  church  of  England,  from  their  veflments,  and  other  deco¬ 
rations  and  ceremonies  (which  fome  Puritans  call  ecclefiaftical  Scene¬ 
ry)  from  their  falls  and  feltivals.  Becaufe,  1.  So  much  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  breviaries  and  ceremonies,  were  to  be  retained,  as  were  confident 
with  the  reformation ;  that  the  ti-anfitus  or  change  with  the  vulgar 
might  be  more  eafily  complied  with.  2.  Thofe  of  the  confeffion  of 
Auglburg,  and  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the 
£)utch  ellabhlhed  church,  have  printed  forms  of  prayer,  and  a 
^  P‘a™f  3*  The  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  tolerated  in 
the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  dominions,  mull  have  vanilhed  many  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  outward  lhew  of  the  vellments  of 
their  ciergy,  decorations  of  their  churches,  their  falls  and  fellivals,  4. 

I  o  the  Wedminfter  preihyterian  confeffion  of  faith,  is  annexed  a  di¬ 
rectory  for  the  public  worlhip  of  God,  amongll  other  things  the  feveral 
•heads  to  be  obferved  in  their  public  prayers  are  directed. 


merous 
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merous  converfions  of  the  heathen  in  the  Eaft-Incfies  by 
the  Danifh  chriftian  proteftant  mifTionaries,  which  not 
only  [F\  propagates  our  chriftian  religion,  but,  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  view,  brings  over  the  aborigines,  and  fecures  them  in 
a  national  intereft.  2.  The  French  mifTionaries  in  Ca¬ 
nada  are  indefatigable,  and  thereby  ferve  the  intereft  of 
France,  equally  with  that  of  chriftianity.  3.  The  po- 
pifli  mifTionaries  in  China,  from  feveral  European  na¬ 
tions, by  their  mathematical  ingenuity,  and  their  omnia 
omnibus ,  have  been  very  ufeful  to  chriftianity. 

A  digrejfion  concerning  the  fettling  of  colonies  in  general  \  with 

an  Utopian  amufement ,  or  loofe  propofals ,  towards  regulat¬ 
ing  the  Britifh  colonies  in  the  north  continent  of  America . 

IT  is  a  common  but  miftaken  notion,  that  fending 
abroad  colonies  weakens  the  mother- country  :  Spain  is 
generally  brought  for  an  inftance  j  but  Spain  being  ill 

[£]  MifTionaries  may  be  ufeful  in  a  double  capacity,  i .  Civil,  that 
is,  by  bringing  thofe  wild  nations  or  tribes,  into  the  intereft  worldly  or 
political  of  their  conftituents,  and  of  keeping  them  fteady  in  the  lame. 
2.  Religious,  for  this  they  are  principally  defigned,  to  convert  the  hea¬ 
then  to  the  religion  of  their  own  country  ;  by  purity  of  doftrine  and 
exemplary  life  to  eftablifh  religion  and  good  manners  amongft  them  ; 
they  ought  chiefly  to  inculcate,  that  true  happinefs  confifts  in  health 
and  virtue ;  that  the  effentials  of  religion  are  to  be  good  and  wife, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  troubles  in  New-England  by  the 
Indians,  gives  a  wrong  turn,  in  terming  it,  “  The  Indians  carrying  on 
**  the  deflgns  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs whereas  we  do  not  know 
of  any  Indians,  that  ever  attempted  to  pervert  our  people  in  affairs  of 
religion,  nor  to  make  them  abjure  the  chriftian  febgion — The  molt 
noted  and  deferving  Englifh  mifiionary,  that  hitherto  has  appeared  in 
our  Britifh  North-America  colonies,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Elliot  of 
Roxbury,  called  the  Indian  Evangelift  ;  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
in  England,  came  over  to  New-England  anno  1631,  was  fixty  years 
minifter  of  Roxbury,  adjoining  to  Bolton  ;  Iris  fuccefl’or  Mr.  Walter  is 
now  living,  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  no  more  than  two  incum¬ 
bents  in  the  fpace  of  120  years  in  fucceflion.  Mr.  Elliot  died  1690, 
JEt.  86.  His  Indian  bible  (it  was  in  Natic  Indian)  was  printed  at 
Cambridge  1664;  after  his  death  it  was  republifhed  with  the  cor¬ 
rections  of  Mr.  Cotton,  minifter  of  Plymouth. 
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peopled  does  not  proceed  from  thence  ;  it  is  from  their 
native  floth  ;  from  driving  all  the  Moors  out  of  that 
country  ;  from  a  rigorous  inquifition  in  religious  affairs  ; 
from  vaft  numbers  of  friars  and  nuns,  who  do  not  la¬ 
bour,  and  who  are  not  allowed  to  propagate  their  fpecies  : 
for  this  reafon,  and  from  the  popes  being  landlords  only 
for  life,  the  pope's  dominions  in  Italy  are  almoft  defolate 
of  people,  but  not  from  fending  out  colonies ;  they 
have  no  colonies. 

The  grandeur  of  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  was 
much  owing  to  their  colonies  ;  they  made  no  complaints 
of  their  colonies  depopulating  their  refpedlive  mother- 
countries.  The  many  and  large  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
Haft-Indies,  do  not  depopulate  Holland,  but  are  the 
chief  foundation  of  their  wealth.  How  vaftly  rich  mull 
France  have  been  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  if  the  good  car¬ 
dinal  Fleury’s  fcheme  of  trade  and  colonies  had  been 
followed,  in  place  of  their  idle  romantic  land^conquelts 
in  Europe. 

The  people  fent  from  Great-Britain  and  their  progeny 
made  vaftly  more  profitable  returns,  than  they  could  pof- 
libly  have  done  by  their  labour  at  home  :  I  do  not  mean 
idlers  and  foldiers  fent  only  for  the  defence  of  unne- 
ceffary  multiplied  colonies  ;  this  feems  to  be  bad  policy, 
by  exhaufting  their  mother-country  both  of  men  and 
money.  If  any  neighbouring  foreign  fettlement  be¬ 
comes  noxious,  let  us  demolifh  or  difmantle  it,  when  in 
our  power,  and  prevent,  by  treaty  or  force,  any  future 
fettlement  ^  this  will  be  fufficient  and  profitable. 

The  nations  of  Great-Britain  are  not  a  numerous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  therefore  cannot  fwarm  fo  much  (in  allufion  to 
bees)  as  fome  other  countries  of  Europe  :  we  have 
found  and  do  pradtice  two  confiderable  expedients,  to 
fupply  this  defect,  i.  Importing  and  naturalizing  of 
foreigners ;  witnefs  the  late  incredible  growth  of  the 
province  of  Penfyl vania,  from  the  importation  of  Pala¬ 
tines  and  Strafburghers  from  Germany.  By  an  adt  of 
parliament,  any  foreigners  who,  after  the  firft  of  July, 

1740, 
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1740,  fhall  refide  in  any  of  his  majefty’s  colonies  leven 
years  or  more,  without  being  abfent  above  two  months 
at  a  time  from  the  colonies,  and  fhall  bring  a  certificate 
of  his  having  received  the  facrament  within  three  months 
in  fome  proteftant  congregation,  and  of  taking  the  oaths 
to  the  government  before  a  juftice,  and  regiftering  the 
fame,  fhall  be  deemed  as  natural-born  fubjeds.  2.  Im¬ 
porting  and  employing  of  [c]  (laves  from  Africa  *,  in  the 
Weft- India  or  fugar-iflands,  and  in  the  fouthern  diftrid 
of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  North-America*,  they  are  about 
300,000  at  the  charge  of  about  30  s.  fterling  /^r  annum 
per  head.  Thefe  negro  Haves  are  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  our  fugars,  tobacco,  rice,  and  many  other  va¬ 
luable  commodities. 

The  difcouragements  and  hindrances  of  the  growth 
of  our  plantations,  which  require  to  be  remedied,  are  all 
imprefles,  becaufe  hitherto  our  plantations  have  no  fpaie 
hands.  1.  Inlifting  of  landmen  as  foldiers  to  ferve  with¬ 
out ‘their  feveral  provinces  or  colonies  :  all  the  colonies 
want  more  people,  and  whites ;  natives  of  America  do 
not  well  bear  tranfplantation  ;  of  the  two  companies 
fent  from  Maflachuietts-Bay  in  New-England  many  years 
ago  for  the  relief  of  Jamaica,  not  above  fix  men  return¬ 
ed  ;  of  the  500  men  fent  to  Cuba  expeditions,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  men  returned  ^  of  the  4000  men  volun¬ 
teers  upon  the  expedition  to  Louifbourg,  one  half  died 
of  ficknefies  *,  and  they  who  returned,  came  home  with 
a  habit  of  idlenefs,  and  generally  conlumed  more  than 
they  earned,  and  conlequently  were  worl'e  than  dead  : 
inliftments  to  be  allowed  only  occafionally  in  cafes  of 
invafions  or  inlurre&ions  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
2.  Imprefiing  of  idlers,  and  imprefting  of  iailors  from 
the  inward-bound  trade,  leaving  aboard  proper  perfons 

[c]  From  obfervation  and  experience,  it  Teems  to  be  an  eftablifhed 
<  opinion,  that  a  negro  man  of  forty  /£t.  is  in  value  equal  to  a  negro 
boyofteniEt.  and  proportionally  in  their  other  ages  upwards  and 
downwards. 
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to  take  care  of  the  intereft,  though  in  itfelf  illegal,  is  by 
cuftom  connived  at ;  but  this  connivance  is  abufed  by 
fome  commanders,  imprefiing  men  who  in  a  fpecial 
manner  are  exempted  by  aft  of  parliament,  fuch  as  fo¬ 
reign  jailors,  tradefmeris  apprentices,  whole  crews  of 
merchant-fhips  outward-bound,  and  cleared  out,  without 
fecuring  the  vefiels  from  difafters,  and  the  goods  from 
embezzelments. 

1 .  By  aft  of  parliament,  amongfl  thofe  exempted  from 
imprefies,  are,  every  foreigner,  whether  feameii  or  land- 
men,  who  fhall  ferve  in  any  merchant-fhip  or  privateer, 
belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain.  There  are 
likewife  exempted  from  being  imprefied  into  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fervice,  every  perfon  being  of  the  age  of  fifty- five 
years,  or  under  eighteen  *  every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  the 
fea,  fhall  be  exempted  from  being  imprefied  for  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  his  firfl  going  to 
fea;  and  every  perfon  who  having  ufed  the  fea,  fnall 
bind  himfelf  apprentice  to  ferve  at  fea,  fhall  be  exempted 
from  being  imprefied  for  the  fpace  of*  three  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  of  binding. 

2.  The  navy  may  be  ferved  without  violent  imprefies; 
we  have  many  inftances  of  brave,  aftive,  gallant  com¬ 
manders,  who  have  carried  on  affairs  committed  to  their 
truft  with  good  expedition  and  fuccefs,  without  diftrefiing 
of  trade  ;  but  merely  by  voluntary  inliftments,  having 
gained  the  affeftion  of  failors  in  general,  by  ufing  thofe 
men  with  humanity  and  benevolence ;  a  noted  inftance 
we  have  of  this  in  Sir  Peter  Warren,  a  gentleman  of  an 
univerfally  acknowledged  good  character,  naturally  good 
and  humane,  always  friendly  to  trade,  benevolent,  be¬ 
loved  by  his  officers  and  common  failors,  afiiduous  and 
conftant,  therefore  fuccefsful  and  fortunate. 

3.  If  the  foremafi:  men  aboard  men  of  war  were  more 
humanely  ufed  by  all  their  officers,  perhaps  there  would 
be  no  occafion  for  imprefies-:  their  encouragement  in 
times  of  war  is  very  confiderable,  viz.  That  all  officers, 
feamen,  and  foldiers,  on  board  every  Britilh  man  of  war, 

fhall 
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lhall  have  the  foie  property  of  all  (hips  and  merchandize 
they  fhall  take  after  the  4th  of  January,  1739*  in  Europe* 
and  after  the  24th  ofjune,  1 740,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world*,  to  be  divided  in  fuch  proportion  as  the  crown, 
lhall  order  by  proclamation,  as  alfo  a  bounty  of  5  /.  for 
every  man  which-  was  living  on  board  any  velfel  fo  taken 
or  deftroyed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ;  by 
proclamation  the  dividends  were  to  the  captain  3  8ths 
(if  under  the  command  of  an  admiral  or  warrant  commo¬ 
dore,  one  of  the  three  eighths  is  to  the  admiral  or  com¬ 
modore)  i  8th  to  the  lieutenants  and  mailer ;  1  8th  to 
the  warrant  officers;  1  8th  to  the  petty  officers;  and 
2  8ths  to  the  private  men.  By  a£l  of  the  general  affiem- 
bly  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  the  provincial  armed  veffels  in 
dividing  their  captures,  2  Sths  is  allotted  to  the. captain, 
and  3  Sths  to  the  private  men,  becaufe  the  private  men 
of  a  provincial  privateer  are  fuppofed  to  be  good  livers 
and  inhabitants;  thofe  belonging  to  men  of  war  are 
generally  abandoned  vagrants,  and  any  additional  pence 
renders  them  more  diffiolute  and  incapable  or  negligent 
of  their  duty. 

There  are  many  other  encouragements  to  provide  the 
navy  with  voluntier  failors  ;  and  to  prevent  arbitrary  and 
violent  imprelfes,  unnatural  in-  a  free  Britifh  conftitution  * 
for  inftance. 

4.  For  the  better  encouraging  foreign  feamen  to  ferve 
on  board  Britifh  fhips,  it  is  enadled,  that  every  fuch 
foreign  feaman,  who  lhall,  after  the  firft  day  of  January, 
J739,  have  ferved  during  the  war,  on  board  any  Britilh 
man  of  war,  merchant-fhip,  or  privateer,  for  two  years, 
lhall  be  deemed  a  natural-born  lubjedt  of  Great- Britain, 
and  lhall  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  Q?c.  as  an  adlual  na¬ 
tive  of  Great -Britain. — Provided,  that  no  perfon  thus  na¬ 
turalized,  lhall  be  of  the  privy  council,  or  lhall  have 
any  place  of  trull  civil  or  military,  or  have  any  grant 
of  lands  from  the  crown.  Impreffing  of  feamen  for 
the  fervice  of  the  navy,  prevents  the  increafe  of  fhipping 
and  feamea  in  the  colonies,  and  occafionally  makes, 
1  *  •  riots 
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[i]  riots  and  dangerous  tumults *,  the  imprefling  of  fea- 
men  has  in  part  been  redrelfed  by  the  late  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  There  had  long  fublifted  a  difpute  between 
the  admiralty  and  the  trade,  concerning  the  imprefTing  of 
failors  :  the  firft  infilled  that,  commanders  of  priva¬ 
teers,  and  mailers  of  merchant- men,  did  encourage  de- 
fertion  from  his  Majefly’s  fhips  of  war  by  entertaining 
and  hiring  deferters  *,  the  merchants  complained  of  the 
great  hardlhips  upon  trade  and  navigation,  from  the 
arbitrary  unreafonable  imprefs  of  hands  by  indifcreet 
captains  and  commanders  :  to  accommodate  this  affair 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  in  their  wifdom  palled 
an  aft  anno  1746,  that  priVateers  or  merchant-men  har¬ 
bouring  deferters  from  the  king’s  fhips,  lhould  forfeit 
50  /.  Iterling  per  man  *,  and  any  officer  of  a  man  of  war 
imprefling  any  failor  (deferters  excepted)  on  Ihore  or  on 
board  fhall  pay  50  /.  Iterling,  for  each  man  imprefled. 
This  aft  is  only  in  relation  to  the  fugar-illand  colonies  ; 
it  might  ealily,  when  in  agitation,  have  been  extended  to 
the  continent  colonies  of  North-America  by  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  feveral  agents  *,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  New-England  claimed  this  exemption  (if  their  agents 

[/}  Our  province  in  a  peculiar  manner  (I  am  apt  to  call  Malfa- 
chufetts-Bay  our  province,  becaufe,  at  this  writing,  of  my  relidence 
there)  requires  Tome  more  fevere  acts  againft  ri»t,  mobs,  and  tumults. 
The  lealt  appearance  of  a  mob  (fo  called  from  Mobile  Vulgm)  ought 
to  be  fuppreiled,  even  where  their  intention  in  any  particular  affair  is 
of  itfelf  very  good  ;  becaufe  they  become  nurferies  for  dangerous  tu¬ 
mults  ;  I  fhall  give  an  initance  or  two  in  Bolton.  1.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  houfe  of  notorious  evil  fame,  known  by  the  name  of  mother 
Gr —  n’s,  was  ranfacked  by  a  fmall  mob  in  the  prefence  of,  fome 
fay,  by  mitigation  of,  fome  well  meaning  magiltrates;  the  confequence 
was,  the  mob  a  few  days  afterwards  demolilhed  the  public  market- 
houfe,  and  carried  off  the  materials  for  their  own  private  ufe.  z. 
Por  fome  years  paft  upon  the  5th  of  November,  being  the  anniverfary 
Gun-powder-treafon  day,  feveral  mobs,  have  carried  about  pageants 
of  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  Pretender ;  thefe  Gun-powder-treafon 
mobs  yearly  increafe.  A  few  days  after  the  Gun-powder-treafon 
pageantries  or  mobs,  an  imprefs  in  Bolton  harbour,  with  the  recent  ac¬ 
cident  of  two  men  in  Bolton  being  murdered  by  a  prefs-gang,  occa- 
fioned  a  very  great  tumult  in  Bolton. 
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had  had  that  addrefs,  intereft,  vigilancy,  and  afllduity 
which  their  duty  required)  by  having  lately  fuffered  fo 
much  in  their  perfons  and  purfes  by  a  voluntary  expe¬ 
dition  in  favour  of  their  mother-country  againft  Louif- 
bourg :  I  am  apt  to  think  that  being  too  forward  beyond 
our  natural  abilities,  may  give  the  miniftry  at  home  fome 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  New-England  is  fo  increafed  in 
people,  as  to  have  many  idlers  to  fpare as  appears  by 
their  order  for  two  regiments  of  foldiers  (or  2000  men) 
from  hence,  in  addition  to  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg. 
At  prefent,  I  hope  the  miniftry  are  convinced  that  New-. 
England  cannot  fpare  idlers  fufficient  to  make  one  regi¬ 
ment  complete.  I  fpeak  for  the  intereft  of  the  country, 
and  impartially  in  general*,  my  intereft  being  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  fome  may  wrongly  think  that  I  am  partial. 

Before  the  plantation  or  colony  trade  took  place,  the 
trade  of  England  conlifted  only  in  the  exportation  of 
tin  [<?],  lead,  leather  [/],  grain,  and  wool[^] :  by  colonies 


[Y]  Britain  furpaffes  all  the  world  for  woollen  manufactures  and  for 
tin ;  the  Phoenicians  had  colonies  in  the  Cafliterides  or  Britifli  iflands, 
becaufe  of  their  Tin  :  there  is  no  known  place  of  the  earth,  where 
fuch  quantities  of  tin  are  to  be  found  ;  Mr.  Davenant,  a  former  in- 
fpeCtor-general  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in  his  reports  anno  1711, 
writes,  that  the  contract  for  tin,  was  r6oo  ton  {tannery  weight,  or 
1714.  ton,  5081b.  avoirdupois  weight ;  which  is  more  than  is  taken 
off  by  foreign  exportation  and  home  confumption,  and  may  tend  to 
make  the  commodity  a  drug. 

[y]  Great-Britain  produces  more  Grain,  than  they  can  confume, 
and  there  are  certain  bounties  given  upon  its  exportation,  when  prices 
do  not  exceed  fpecified  rates ;  and  upon  the  exportation  of  manu* 
faCtures  from  grain,  there  are  bounties  and  drawbacks,  e.  g.  upon 
malt,  beer,  malt-fpirits.  In  England  from  a  confumption  of  about 
80,000  quarters  of  malt  are  manufactured  about  1,600,000  gallons  of 
malt-fpirits,  which  pays  upwards  of  1  50,000  /.  fterling  per  annum  to 
the  public  revenue. 

[g]  Wool  and  woollens  are  the  greateft  and  mod  profitable  commo¬ 
dity  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Great-Britain,  on  which  the 
value  of  lands  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  do  chiefly  depend.  The 
gain  in  manufacturing  of  wool  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  greateft 
penalties,  even  to  death,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  wool  not  manu¬ 
factured  ;  the  admiralty  appoint  cruizers  on  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  to  intercept  the  exportation  of  wool ;  theie  penalties 

our 
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our  trade  and  navigation  is  vaftly  improved  ;  Cromwell 
and  the  rump  parliament  had  good  notions  of  trade  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  particularly  of  the  plantation  trade  •,  they  had 
a  fcheme  to  bring  the  Dutch  to  reafon,  for  fome  out¬ 
rages  they  had  done  us  in  our  fpice  trade  and  other 
affairs ;  but  the  fubfequent  reigns  of  the  indolent 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  of  the  popifh  prieft-rid  James 
the  fecond,  were  great  damps.  The  addition  which  the 
fa&ories  and  colonies  have  made  to  our  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  is  immenfe,  viz.  the  Indian  trade,  fur  and  (kin 
trade,  cod-fifhery  and  fifh-oil,  naval  {lores,  tobacco, 
rice,  fugar,  and  other  Wefl-India  Ifland  produce.  Be- 
fides  the  profits  they  afford  to  the  planters,  merchants, 
and  navigation  owners,  they  yield  great  branches  of  re¬ 
venue  to  the  public  treafury ;  the  Eaft-India  trade  about 
300,000  /.  flerling/>rr  annum,  tobacco  200,00 ol.  flerling, 
fugars  150,000/.  fterling,  &V. 

In  multiplying  of  colonies,  there  are  boundaries  which 
to  advantage  cannot  be  exceeded.  Thus  our  fugar  colo¬ 
nies  produce  as  much  fugar  as  we  can  vent  to  profit ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  rice,  and  perhaps  of  tobacco  ; 


were  extended  to  wool  from  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  the  planta¬ 
tions  ;  by  aft  of  parliament,  after  Dec.  1,  1699,  no  wool  nor  woollens, 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations  in  America,  to  be 
Ihipped  off  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  as  alfo  that  no  fuch  wool  or 
woollens,  the  produce  of  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations  in  America, 
fhall  be  loaden  upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  the  intent 
.and  purpofe  to  be  exported,  tranfported,  carried,  or  conveyed  out  of 
the  faid  Englifh  plantations,  to  any  other  of  the  faid  plantations,  or  to 
any  other  place  whatfoever,  upon  the  fame  pains,  penalties,  and  for¬ 
feitures  ;  which  are  forfeiture  of  goods  and  carriage,  and  50 0  /.  fieri, 
fine. 

Our  woollens  are  above  one  third  of  our  univerfal  export.  At  a 
medium  our  wool  manufactured  is  double  the  value  of  the  wool  it- 
felf;  and  dedufting  all  charges,  one  third  of  the  neat  profit  goes  to 
the  landlord.  We  import  about  5000  bags  of  Spanifh  or  Segovia 
wool  per  annum  j  it  is  of  a  fine  grain)  without  a  mixture  of  it  no 
iuperfine  cloths  can  be  made)  but  of  a  fhort  ftaple ;  it  cannot  be 

of  Englifh  or  other  wool  of  a  longer 
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wrought  without  a  mixture 
ftaple. 
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if  we  increafe  in  thefe,  their  prices  at  market  from  their 
plenty  muft  fall,  and  not  yield  a  fuffcient  profit. 

The  regulations  in  the  colony-trade,  ought  to  be  al¬ 
tered  according  as  circumftances  of  time,  &c.  may  re¬ 
quire  *,  ror  inftance,  feeing  by  an  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate  1726,  the  French  colonies  are  allowed  to  carry  their 
produce  direCtly  to  other  ports  of  Europe,  but  the  vef- 
lels  to  return  dire&ly  to  the  ports  of  France  from  whence 
they  let  out :  therefore  Great-Britain  feems  to  be  under 
a  neceffity  to  take  off  all  enumerations  (that  of  fugar  and 
rice  is  lately  in  part  taken  off)  but  that  the  veffels  which 
carry  plantation-goods  to  foreign  ports,  fhall  clear  out 
from  Great-Britain  before  they  return  to  the  plantations. 
This  would  prevent  their  carrying  foreign  goods  to  our 
plantations  direCtly,  and  would  maintain  the  proper  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  colonies  upon  their  mother-country. 

The  Utopian  amufement. 

I  shall  conclude  the  general  hiftory  of  the  Britifh 
North-America  colonies,  being  the  firfb  part  of  our  fum- 
mary,  by  a  fcheme  for  the  better  regulating  thefe  colo¬ 
nies.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fuch  confiderable 
alterations  are  to  be  made,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
an  idle  fcheme*,  but,  perhaps,  it  may  give  lome  hints 
towards  rectifying  leveral  things,  which  much  require 
emendations. 

By  the  general  patent  of  king  James  I,  anno  1606, 
the  fea-Jine  of  the  Englifh  North-America,  at  that  time 
called  North  and  South- Virginia,  was  to  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  colonies  [g]  of  100  miles  fquare,  being  for 
each  colony  1 00  miles  upon  the  fea  *,  but  this  patent 
was  foon  vacated,  and  the  propofed  divifions  did  not 
take  place  :  afterwards  royal  grants  were  made  at  fundry 
times,  to  various  grantees  of  fingle  perfons  or  commu¬ 
nities,  of  different  humours  and  views  *,  fo  that  bounda¬ 
ries  (the  countries  not  being  well  explored,  for  inflance, 
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Merrimack  river  with  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-  Bay,  and  New-Hamplhire  colonies)  were  un¬ 
certain,  and  their  conftitutions  different.  The  colonies 
at  this  time  are  arrived  to  a  {late  of  conliderable  matu¬ 
rity,  and  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the 
politia  or  polity  of  the  feveral  colonies  are  now  apparent ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  nations  of 
Great-Britain,  and  for  the  eafe  of  the  miniftry  or  mana¬ 
gers  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  reduce  them  to 
fome  general  uniformity  •,  referring  to  their  feveral  gene¬ 
ral  afiemblies  or  legiflatures,  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  ap¬ 
propriating  the  fame,  with  the  affairs  relating  to  their 
different  or  fundry  produces  and  trade  *,  thefe  may  be 
called  their  municipal  laws. 

Previoufly,  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  there  may 
be  conftituted  a  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
for  dire&ion;  to  be  compofed  of  gentlemen  returned 
home,  who  have  formerly  been  governors  of  colonies, 
judges  of  vice-admiralty,  confuls  at  foreign  ports  of  trade, 
commodores  who  have  ferved  fome  time  in  plantation- 
flations,  furveyor-generals,  and  colledlors  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  colonies,  planters,  merchants,  and  factors  who  fol¬ 
low  the  plantation  trade.  Some  few  of  thefe  may  have 
falaries,  and  be  obliged  to  a  clofe  attendance  *,  the  others 
may  be  honorary,  and  with  equal  power  of  management 
when  prefent :  the  agents  (they  are  properly  their  attor¬ 
neys)  of  the  colonies  to  attend  when  called  upon. 

This  board  being  conftituted,  their  firft  bufinefs  may 
be  to  compofe  a  draught  of  a  body  of  general  laws  for  all 
the  plantations  (it  may  be  called  the  magna  charta 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America)  by  perufing 
the  prefent  law-books  of  the  feveral  colonies,  and  from 
their  own  perfonal  experience  and  obfervation,  with  the 
afllftance  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  or  of  fome 
other  eminent  lawyers.  This  draught  of  general  laws 
for  the  plantations  to  be  laid  before  the  Britifh  parliament 
for  their  approbation,  and  to  be  palled  into  a  public  act 
•f  parliament in  procefs  of  time,  and  as  things  may 
4  .  require, 
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require,  fubfequent  parliaments  may  make  additions  and 
amendments.  All  thefe  general  laws  may  be  comprized 
in  [b]  one  pocket- volume. 

Some  of  thefe  plantation  general  laws ,  may  relate  to  the 

following  articles . 

L  Property  fhall  permanently  remain  as  at  prefent, 
and  transferable  according  to  law,  with  a  claufe  for  quiet- 
Ing  poffeflioris# 

Proprietary  arid  charter-governments  to  be  vacated  for 
equivalents,  either  in  money,  or  a  further  addition  of 
land-property,  and  all  governments  of  the  colonies  to  be 
veiled  in  the  crown  [/]. 

The  government  of  all  the  northern  American  con¬ 
tinent-colonies  being  thus  in  the  crown,  that  country 
may,  at  the  pleafure  ot  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  be 
divided  into  fundry  governments  more  uniform,  equal, 
and  convenient  for  the  attendance  of  perfons  concerned 

[£]  The  laws  of  nations  of  long  (landing  have  been  reduced  with 
great  utility  into  a  fmall  compafs.  The  Roman  pandetts  are  in  nfty- 
one  titles.  Lewis  XIV  of  France  reduced  all  the  laws  of  that  great 
country  into  two  fmall  pocket  volumes,  called  Code  de  Louis  des  aj~ 
faires  de  mety.  and  Code  de  Louis  des  affaires  de  terre.  The  laws  of  Scot¬ 
land  preceding  the  union,  are  in  three  duodecimo  volumes.  The  laws 

of  Denmark  are  in  one  quarto  volume.  . 

M  To  fome  original  grantees,  the  government  of  the  colony  was 
equally  their  property,  as  that  of  the  foil.  It  has  been  a  practice, 
time  out  of  mind,  with  the  Britilh  legiflatures,  for  a  public  good 
ufe,  to  take  away  private  property,  allowing  proper  adequate  com- 
penfation.  In  fuch  grants  of  colonies,  government  and  land-property 
are  not  to  be  deemed  for  ever  infeparable;  the  earl  ot  vjranyilic 
(formerly  lord  Carteret)  had  one  eighth  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
of  the  foil  of  the  Carolinas ;  lately  he  refigned  his  part  of  the  g°Yjrn" 
ment  to  the  crown,  retaining  his  eighth  part  of  the  foil,  which  is  laid  ott 
diftina,  but  fome  think  too  amply,  either  as  an  equivalent  for  reiign- 
ing  his  (hare  in  that  government,  or  by  way  ot  indulgence  as  a  court- 
favourite.  The  people  of  the  New-jerfeys  were  fo  mutinous  for  two  or 
three  years,  that  the  proprietors  (the  proprietors  are  many)  for  their 
own  eafe,  furrendered  the  government  to  the  queen  in  council,  by  an 
inftrument  dated  April  17,  1702.  # 
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in  their  provincial  courts,  than  at  prefent,  without  any 
damage  or  inf'adtion  of  [k]  property  :  moreover,  the  ie- 
veral  colonies  will  be  more  adequate  checks  upon  one 
another  in  cafes  of  mutiny  or  infurredtions.  The  feveral 
colonies  as  at  prefent  are  at  length,  and  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  become  well-bounded  and  diftinguifhed  (the  line 
between  Maryland  and  Penfylvania  excepted)  and  there¬ 
fore  without  any  trouble  may  be  reduced  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  governments  : 

1.  Nova  Scotia. 

2.  Sagadahock,  Province  of  Main,  and  New-Hamp- 

fhire. 

3.  Malfachufletts-Bay.  k 

4.  Pdiode-ifland,  and  Connecticut. 

5.  New- York,  and  the  New-Jerfeys. 

6.  Penfylvania,  and  the  three  lower  counties  upon 

Delaware  river. 

7.  Maryland. 

8.  Virginia. 

9.  North- Carolina. 

10.  South-Carolina. 

11.  Georgia. 

[<£]  Where  the  property  belongs  to  one  family  (as  the  earl  of  Gran¬ 
ville,  lord  Fairfax,  lord  Baltimore,  and  Pen’s)  there  is  no  difficulty, 
becaufe  no  damage  is  done  to  the  property  of  the  foil,  by  fubje&ing 
fome  part  of  it  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  one  government,  and  the  other 
part  of  it  to  the  jurifdidion  of  an  adjacent  government:  but  where 
the  property  of  the  foil  belongs  to  a  community,  as  in  three  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  New-England  ;  in  fplitting  of  colonies  for  uniformity  and 
convenience,  there  feems  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  dividing  or  adjufting 
the  property  of  colony  lands  remaining,  not  granted  to  private  per- 
Fons ;  this  difficulty  vanifhes  in  courfe  of  years.  The  colony  of  Rhode- 
ifiand  has  made  grants  of  all  their  community-lands  to  fundry  private 
perfons  many  years  fmce :  the  colony  of  Conne&icut  fold  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  colony-lands,  anno  1737,  being  feven  townfhips  in 
its  north-weft  corner,  to  private  perfons  by  public  vendue  ;  the  intereft 
of  the  purchafe-money  is  wifely  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  free- 
fchools.  In  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  (their  government  is 
in  the  crown,  but  the  property  of  their  lands  or  foil  is  in  the  com¬ 
munity)  of  their  old  charter- colony  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 

Hudfon’s- 
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Hudfbn’s-Bay  is  not  a  colony,  and  confifts  only  or  very 
much  feparated  fmall  fadlories  or  lodges,  at  the  mouth., 
of  fome  confiderable  rivers,  where  the  Indians  in  then 
canoes  come  to  trade  with  furs  and  fldns.  Newfound¬ 
land  is  not  a  colony,  but  only  a  number  of  good  harbouis 
for  curing  of  cod-fith  •,  the  loil  is  good  for  nothing. 

As  the  country  and  rivers  are  now  well  explored  and 
known,  if  the  colonies  were  to  be  new-modelled,  they 
might  be  more  diftinftly  bounded  as  follows, 

Nova  Scotia,  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  and  gulp  1 
of  St.  Laurence,  by  the  Atlantick  ocean,  and  Bay^  o 
Fundi,  fhall  be  further  bounded  by  boundary,  N  *• 

being  St.  John’s  river,  UV.  .  ,. 

In  the  boundaries  of  the  feveral  co.onies  accoulin0 
this  fcheme,  I  mean  a  due  true  courfe,  but  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  coinpafs  or  magnetic  needle,  becaule  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  irregular  progreffive  variations. 

1.  St.  John’s  river,  from  its  mouth  up  to — -IN.  lat. 
and  thence  in  a  courfe  true  north  to  St.  Laurence  river, 

called  Canada  river.  ,  .  . 

2,  Sagadahock  entrance,  and  up  Quenebeck  nvei  to 

N.  lat.— and  then  north  to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

2.  Up  Merrimack  river  to  its  fork  in  N.  lat.— neai 
Endicot’s  tree,  and  thence  north  to  St.  Laurence  river. 

4.  Up  Connecticut  river  to — N.-lat.  and  thence  noi  th 

to  the  river  of  St.  Laurence. 

four  or  five  townfhips  or  parilhes  of  fix  miles  fqua re  each  remains 
not  o-rantedto  private  perfons ;  ip  their  additional  province  oi  Maine, 
a  line  of  two  townfhips  deep  (the  valuable  part  of  that 
'the  fea  and  rivets  is  already  become  private  propert*  s  (o  that 
mainder  of  lefs  value,  may  be  refigned  to  the  crown  for  feme  t  alua 

ble  confideration,  to  be  applied  towards  paying  the fiP(.°nT<hi the ro 
Eefides,  by  treaty  with  the  Indians  anno  t  725,  all  thofe  ands  lnth  . 
not  conveyed  to  private  perfons,  were  referved  to  the  Indians. 

fll.  B.  In  thefe  community-colonies,  when  they  made  grants  to  p  i- 
vate  perfons,  if  they  had  fubjeded  the  granted  lands  to  fome  fmall 
certain  quit-rents,  thefe  quit-rents  would  have  been  a  Per“an“' b”nC^ 
of  the  public  revenue  towards  the  charges  of  government ;  and .  w  oul 
have  prevented  large  trail*  of  granted  lands  from  being  ingroffed,  1>  in0 

idle  and  wafte.  '  x  T 
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5-  Up  Hudfon’s  river  to  the  carrying-place  to  Wood- 
creek,  by  Woodcreek  and  the  drowned  lands  to  lake 
Champlain,  by  lake  Champlain  and  down  the  river 
Chamblais  to  St.  .Laurence  river. 

6.  Up  Delaware-Bay,  and  the  river  to  N.  lat.— and 
thence  north  to  lake  Ontario.  , 

7*  Chefepeak-Bay,  and  Sefquahana  river  to  N.  lat. 
—and  thence  north  to  lake  Ontario. 

8.  Up  Chowan  found,  and  Roanoke  river  to - lon«. 

welt  from  London — and  thence  due  weft  to  the  Apala^ 
plan  mountains,  or  farther  weft  to  the  river  Mifiifiippi. 

9.  Up  Winea-Bay,  and  Peddie  river  to - W.  long, 

—and  thence  weft  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  far¬ 
ther  to  the  river  of  Mifiifiippi. 

10.  Up  the  Savanna  river  to* - W.  longhand 

thence  weft  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  or  farther  to 
the  great  river  Mifiifiippi. 

1 1.  Finally,  is  the  new  Utopian  colony  of  Georgia, 
which  may  extend  fouth  and  weft  indefinitely. 

Ifiands  in  the  dividing  bays  and  rivers  may  be  annexed 
in  the  whole  to  one  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  or  partly 
to  one,  and  partly  to  the  other. 

II.  In  each  colony  or  province,  there  may  be  a  legi¬ 
slature  for  railing  of  taxes,  and  for  appropriating  the 
fame  to  the  fundry  articles  of  the  charges  of  government, 
and  for  ena&ing  of  municipal  laws,  .adapted  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumftances  of  the  colony,  to  be  lent  home  (if  for 
any  confiderable  period)  for  approbation  :  if  prefented, 
and  not  difallowed  by  the  king  in  council  after  — -  , 

time,  fuch  plantation  laws  fhall  be  deemed  good,  as  if 
ratified.  0 

The  legifiatures  may  confifl  of  three  negatives  : 

1.  The  governour,  with  advice  of  the  king’s  or  go¬ 
vern  or*  r’s  council  [/],  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  re- 

[<  J  In  all  our  colonies,  Penfylvania  excepted,  the  council  is  one  of  the 
t» ree  n.c^tl,ves  *n  legislature  ;  in  the  King’s  governments  it  feems 
unequal  (I  do  not  fay  abfurd)  becaufe  as  the  crown  has  the  appointing 

com  men  - 
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commendation  of  the  Board  of  trade  and  plantations , 

in  New- York°  go ver n'm e nt)  ^SSSSd 

The  qualifications  may  be  a  ^^^fand  acres, 

^’leS— /  fterling,  value  in  every 

thousand rfoSf 

?hefee  Pauicii,  or  hereditary  ^ 

df  ^blS^SeTands  to  be  in  tail  general,  that  is, 
of  affembly.  Thole  lanasto  ^  females  ^ 

"otflTefdormant',  until  a  male,  the  iff* 

S53SS  £S£ priiamen,  Of 

Gre,d"ne‘eaave  is  the  reprefentatives  of  the  common 
Deonle  from  their  feveral  diftrifts  •,  and  may  be  called 
?he  dower  houfe  of  affembly,  or  the  common  houfe  of 
affembly  At  prefent  they  are  vanoufly  reprefented,  as 

may  appear  in  ^he  following  feaions,  concermng  the 

feveral  colonies.  Perhaps  a  general  un*formity  m.ght  be 
expedient,  that  is,  two  or  more  reprefentatives  from  ea 
muntv  and  two  reprefentatives  from  each  lhire  town . 
the  Salification  for  the  electors  to  be  40 s.  per  annum 
fterlincr  value  of  freehold,  or  50  L  ftcrlmg  value  prtn- 
dp.i  i°n  no,  .tot.  real  or  pe.fon.l ,  *e  quaUficoo;,  of 

the  elefted,  cE„f  a»y  ki»d«L 

annum ,  land  rent,  or— P  ■  •  vpq  of  rouhties 

of  all  incumbrances.  As  the  reprelentatives  ot  count  es 

and  towns  are  not  elected  as  agents  for  thefe  counti 

or  townfhips  at  the  general  court,  but  as  their  quota  of 

of  the  governor ,  and thTtL’ King^.or  governo;-S 
natives  m  three .  therefore  u  r  r  \  Wiflature  than  by  advice 
council,  mall  have  no  other  concern  m  the  legillature,  tnan  0/  4 

to  the  governor  in  his  negative.  j-i,, 

rl  4 
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the  commons  reprefentation  in  the  province;  when  they 
find  a  perfon  well  qualified  in  knowledge  and  honefty 
though  not  a  town  refident  (in  the  out-tLnlhipsTcan 
n°t  be  fuppofed  that  the  refidents  or  fettlers  do  under- 
ftand  much  of  ftate-policy  affairs)  they  may  have  the 

dem  but0wkhaf'nS  that  Per.f°n’  th°Ugh  3  W  non-refi- 

Smy  or  ■«  -f  freehold  i„  «he 

As  upon  frivolous  occafions  difputes  fomedmes  hao- 

Sneral 'I?'1  ^  ^  ne®“4  *  and  dSr 

with  extrao-d!  ^  i!*56™  “V0*1  ldle  t,me’  ^tended 
with  extraordinary  charge,  and  delay  of  bufinefs  •  there 

SleeSr"  0,r  1'!“’  lhe?  “  ftS 

exceeding  [«]  days ;  which  will  oblige  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  to  a  quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefs 
and  will  prevent  the  governors  from  forcing  them  into 

neHefl-er/01?6  /°P)n’eS’  t*1“r  affemblies  have  refufed  or 
glefted,  for  lome  years  following,  to  fupply  the  ordi- 

Sft**  °f  thdr  S°^~s7  theJS?  if  fuch  a 

bofrd  rftmden  coIony  for  two  fears  running,  the 

that  colonv  6  P  a.ntatlons  ftaP  be  impowered  to  tax 
that  colony,  and  make  an  afleffment  in  proportion  to 

SSo',  °^r'rtT,m  VSnd,'h'  cPhof“n°I 

and  car,  v  fr  be  °bliged  to  colleft  the  fame, 

as  the  fidd h"  7 Tu{¥aiVe  treafuries>  ^  be  applied 
r,  J  t  u  d  1  dlrecl:>  but  for  the  ufe  of  the 
|,fp°  the  Particular  colony,  and  for  no  other  ufe. 

raJerJenrofTV  “For,the  g^ter  eafe  and  encou- 

a  hh7rrv  ff  hrfe“  erS>  therefha11  for  ever  hereafter  be 
a  liberty  ofconfoence  (this  is  in  the  words  of  the  char- 

eiae/Vh^  Ma'5chufetts-Bay  colony,  ;  William  and  Mary  it  was 
unlefs  he  L?f  Tu”  the  province  fliall  chufe  any  reprefentative 

cht^o  rep-eto!  “  and  ref‘dent  ^  fuCh  t0Wn  Wk«h  « 

eftahlilhe7i„7erp°/tuity.3nd  ^  ^  haVe  fuch  a  regulation. 
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ter  of  the  province  of  Maftachufetts-Bay)  allowed  in 
<c  the  worfhip  of  God,  to  all  Chriftians  [0],  Papifts  ex- 
“  cepted  and  without  any  peculiar  religious  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  offices.  As  the  church  of  England  by  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  union  i$  the  national  church  of  all  the  Britiffi  plan¬ 
tations,  their  minifters  mull  be  licenced  by  their  diocefan ; 
but  all  other  communities,  with  their  places  for  religious 
worfhip,  may  be  licenced  by  the  quarter  leffions,  and 
reffiftred.  Upon  any  complaints  in  cafes  of  life  or  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  minifters,  the  quarter  felftons  may  appoint 
fome  knowing,  difcreet  minifters  of  the  gofpel  in  the 
neighbourhood  (this  is  a  jury  of  their  peers)  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  and  make  a  report  of  their  opinion  to  the 
quarter  feffions.  Preachers  and  exhorters  [/>]  not  licenced 
by  the  quarter  feffions,  who  ffiall  intrude  without  the 
invitation  or  confent  of  the  town  or  pariffi-minifter  (as  by 
their  noife  and  nonfenfe  they  may  alienate  the  minds  of 
weak  people  from  their  own  fettled  minifters)  ffiall  be 
deemed  as  fortune-tellers,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons, 
vagrants  and  vagabonds.  That  the  parfons  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  minifters  of  the  tolerated 
communities  be  enjoined  to  live  in  exemplary  charity 

[0]  Pag.  225. 

[p]  Vagrant  enthufiafts,  {uch  as  are,  at  this  prefent  writing,  Mr. 
W — f — d,  and  his  brethren  j  if  they  could  be  fo  apprivoise  or  tamed, 
as  to  fubmit  to  regulations,  the  edge  of  their  fiery  zeal  might  be  turned 
toward  Indian  converfions,  which  would  be  of  good  ufe  in  a  political, 
as  well  as  religious,  view:  this  is  pradlifed  with  good  effett  by  our 
French  neighbours  of  Canada.  At  prefent  their  zeal  is  ill-pointed  ; 
in  towns  of  bufinefs,  poor  deluded  tradefmen  and  labourers  (whofe 
time  is  their  only  eftate)  are  called  off  to  their  exhortations ;  to  the 
private  detriment  of  their  families,  and  great  damage  to  the  public  : 
thus,  perhaps,  every  exhortation  of  W— - f — d  was  about  1000  /.  damage 
to  Bofton  in  New-England. 

That  the  miffionaries  be  cantoned  along  the  Indian  frontiers,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  truck  or  trading- houfes,  under  the  dire&ion  of  a  fuper- 
intendant  or  travelling  million  ary,  one  for  each  of  the  northern  and 
fouthern  diflridls  of  our  continent  colonies  :  thefe  miffionaries  are  alfo 
to  officiate  in  the  poor  out  townfhips  orparilhes  not  able  to  maintain  a 
gofpel-miniftry.  ' 

and 
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and  [q]  brotherhood.  That  their  pulpit  difcourfes  may 
principally  relate  to  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  municipal  laws  5  to  preach  up  indu- 
ftry  and  frugality;  to  preach  down  idlenefs,  a  diflo- 
lute  life,  and  fraud  ;  never  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
ftate;  no  pulpit  invedives  againfl  tolerated  religious 
feds  •,  that  as  Dr.  Swift  humouroufly  expreffes  it, 
«  Their  religious  zeal,  having  no  vent  by  their  tongues, 
“  may  be  turned  into  the  proper  channel  of  an  exemplary 
“life.” 

IV.  Judicatories.  That  in  the  feveral  colonies,  the 
legiflatures  or  general  affemblies,  may  have  a  power  to 
ered  judicatories  for  crimes  capital  or  not  capital  ;  for 
pleas  real,  perfonal,  or  mixt •,  and  to  eled  judges  and 
juftices  not  annually  or  durante  beneplacito ,  but  for  life, 
or  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint ;  and  when  by  reafon  of 
age  in  the  judges,  their  intelledual  faculties  become  lan¬ 
guid,  and  their  memories  fail ;  they  may  be  allowed  a 
certain  yearly  penfion  :  thus  thefe  gentlemen  will  make 
the  law  their  delight,  ftudy,  and  only  bufinefs  *,  and 
be  under  no  temptation  of  being  mercenary  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day.  It  muft  always  be  fuppofea  that  the 
officers  of  the  court  of  vice- admiralty,  the  officers  from 
the  board  of  cuftoms,  and  the  furveyors  of  the  woods  or 
mailing- trees,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain  :  the  juftices  of  the  general  feffions  of  the  peace, 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  of  the  fuperior 
court  of  judicature,  affize,  and  general  jail-delivery,  and 
of  probates  to  be  eledive  in  the  feveral  provinces.  That 
appeals  from  the  colonies  lhall  be  to  a  court  of  dele¬ 
ft  Dr.  Humphrey,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  anfwer  to  fome  complaints  fent  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  againfl  fome  of  their  miffionaries  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Williams  of  Hamplhire,  by  his  letter  dated  London,  Warwick- court, 
in  Warwick-lane,  May  29,  17155,  writes,  that  “  the  minifters  of  the 
“  church  of  England,  were  as  little  as  may  be,  to  meddle  with  any 
“  matters  of  controverfy,  but  only  to  preach  the  gofpel  and  adminifler 
“  the  facraments  according  to  the  do&rine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
“  of  England.” 

gates, 
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gates,  being  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations  and  from  thence  in  cafes  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  Great-Britain,  the  der¬ 
nier  refort  of  all  juftice  for  the  dominions  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  which  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity  in  itfelf,  as  all 
other  courts  of  judicature  ought  to  be  [r]. 

The  four  principal  executive  offices  ought  to  be  in 
four  [j]  diftindt  perfons  or  boards.  1.  The  governor 
with  his  council.  2.  The  chancery.  3.  The  judges  of 
the  fuperior  court  of  common  pleas.  And  4.  Thejudge 
of  probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiftration.  • 

As  an  eftate  qualification,  the  judges  of  probates  and 
judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  fliall  have  a  clear  eftate 
of  any  fort,  above  what  will  difcharge  all  incumbrances ; 
paying  ■  —  in  every  thoufand  pound  tax:  inferior 
judges  andjuftices  of  the  quarter  feffions,  a  like  eftate 

paying - in  every  thoufand  pound  colony  or  province 

tax. 

Some  regulations  to  prevent  delay  of  juftice,  that 
caufes  may  fpeedily  be  brought  to  ifiiie  and  execution  ; 
fome  exception  may  be  made  in  cafes,  where  are  con¬ 
cerned,  infants ,  femme  converter  non- compos ,  and  perfons 
beyond  feas.  In  all  the  ports,  a  court  merchant,  for  the 
fummary  difpatch  or  recovery  of  debts  belonging  to 
ftrangers  and  tranfient  traders. 

That  the  real  eftate  of  inteftates  [/]  be  indivifible,  and 
go  to  the  next  in  kin. 

[r]  In  all  nations  of  Europe,  England  excepted,  law  and  equity  are 
in  the  fame  court ;  in  our  colonies  it  would  fhorten  law-fuits,  and  pre¬ 
vent  much  unneceflary  charge,  by  uniting  two  courts  into  one :  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  judges  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  greater  col- 
leftive  knowledge,  and  to  be  more  impartial,  than  a  foie  judge  in 
equity,  chancellor,  or  matter  of  the  rolls ;  feveral  chancellors  have 
been  convicted  of  iniquity. 

[/]  In  Virginia,  from  bad  policy,  they  are  all  vetted  in  one  board, 
the  governor  and  his  council :  in  feveral  other  colonies  two  or  more  of 
them  are  in  the  fame  perfon  or  board. 

f/Jilnteftate  real  eftates  divided  among  all  the  children  or  collaterals, 
and  in  the  next  generation  fubdivided  amongft  their  children  or  colla¬ 
terals,  will  render  a  colony  for  ever  poor ;  becaufe  depending  upon 

V.  To 
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y.  To  ENCOURAGE  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  COLO¬ 
NIES.  No  perfon  fhall  be  carried  out  of  the  refpe&ive 
colonies,  or  required  to  march,  without  their  own  con- 
fent,  or  by  a  particular  refolve  of  their  legiflature ;  no 
levies  oflands-men  for  foldiers,  excepting  in  cafes  of 
foreign  invafions,  great  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  or  ge¬ 
neral  infurre&ions  in  any  of  the  colonies ;  thefe  \ti]  levies 
to  be  in  certain  proportions  or  quotas  for  each  colony, 
to  be  fettled  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  pro¬ 
portional  growths  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  plantations. 
No  imprefs  of  failors,  it  hinders  the  growth  x> f  their 
trade  and  navigation ;  the  profits  center  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  imprelfes  may  occafion  tumults  and  mutinies 
in  the  colonies  a  noted  inftance  we  have  from  that  rafh 
unprecedented  imprefs  [w]  at  Bofton  New-EngJand  by 


a  fmall  pittance  of  land,  fcarce  fufficient  to  produce  to  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  and  being  under  no  abfolute  neceffity  of  ufmg  further  induftry, 
they  continue  idle  and  miferable  for  life  ;  whereas  the  younger  -chil¬ 
dren,  if,  inftead  of  being  freeholders,  they  become  tenants  (as  a  public 
good)  they  muft  be  more  induftrious,  and  raiie,  befides  a  mere  fub* 
fiftence,  a  fufficient  rent  for  the  landlord,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  in¬ 
duftry  :  fome  of  their  male  children  will  become  a  nurfery  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  land  and  fea  fervice ;  as  for  the  female  children,  their  want  of  real 
eftate  will  not  difqualify  them  from  being  good  breeders,  but  incite 
and  oblige  them  to  accept  of  hufbands  when  they  offer. 

[«]  There  has  been  no  repartition  for  many  years  j  the  laft  was 
in  this  proportion. 


Maffachufetts-Bay  350 

New-Hampfhire  40 

Rhode-ifland  48 

Connecticut  1 20 

New-York  200 


Eaft-Jerfey 
"Weft-Jerfey 
Penfylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 


60 

60 

So 

160 

240 


Carolina  at  that  time  was  of  no  confiderable  account.  Since  that 
time  Penfylvania,  from  the  great  importation  of  foreigners  and  Irifh, 
is  become  near  equal  to  Maftachufetts-Bay,  and  the  Jerfeys  equal  to 


New-York. 

[WJ  Small  mobs  happen  in  all  fea-port  towns  upon  impreffes ; 
the  occafion  being  extraordinary  this  was  a  larger  mob,  and  may  be 
called  a  tumult ;  this  occafion  in  a  vote  of  a  legal  town- meeting,  is 
termed  an  unwarrantable  imprefs,  and  in  a  refolve  of  the  houfe  of  re¬ 
presentatives  Nov.  19,  it  is  ;expreffed,  “  A  grievance  which  may  have 
“  been  the  caufe  of  the  aforefaid  tumultuous  diforderly  affembling  to- 
“  gether.”  The  mob  began  early  in  the  morning,  by  night  were  in- 

commodore 
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commodore  Knowles,  Nov.  17, 1 747*  2*  Importing  and 

naturalizing  of  foreigners  conformably  to  two  adtsol  par- 

toxicated  with  ftrong  drink,  and  ufed  the  governor,  upon  his  admo- 
n idling  them  from  the  balcony  of  the  court-houfe,  with  very  indecent, 
rude  exprefilons,  but  with  no  rebellious  defign ;  as  drunk,  they  were 

void  of  fenfe  or  defign.  x  . 

With  fome  difficulty  I  perfuaded  myfelf  to  publilh  this  annotation  ; 

becaufe,  i .  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bolton  legally  convened, 
alledoino-,  that  governor  Shirley,  in  his  publifhed  letters  with  regard 
to  this  tumult,  had  fet  the  town  of  Bolton  in  a  difadvantageous 
light  and  that  their  charafter  and  reputation  were  much  afteded 
thereby,  occafioned  mifunderftandings  ;  but  have  iince,  by  mutual 
explanations,  been  amicably  compofed,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  N.  B.  An  expreffion,  in  a  former  (heet  of  this 
hiftory  >  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  thefe  mifunderftandings :  as  ^the 
author  hopes  that  this  hiftory  may  live,  he  thinks  himfclf  obliged  to 
explain  that  expreffion.  The  governor’s  letters  were  wrote  and  de¬ 
livered,  though  not  printed,  prior  to  the  publication  of  that  fheet  (or 
pamphlet  as  it  is  termed)  which  was  done  by  a  private  perfon,  not  by 
the  diredlion,  or  in  the  knowledge,  of  the  town  of  Bolton,  confe- 
quently  the  town  was  not  in  the  queftion  j  the  author  himfelf  was 
under  no  temptation  to  offend  one  party,  or  to  pleafure  the  other 
party ;  he  holds  no  place  under  the  governor  ;  he  is  not  a  town- 
officer;  he  never  had,  nor  ever  {hall  defire  to  have,  any  influence  a- 
mong  the  populace  ;  government  he  adores ;  tumults  he  abhors. 
The  expreffion  is,  “  He  was  welcomed  to  town  again  (the  tovvn- 
“  addrefs  or  petition  to  the  governor,  fays,  “  on  your  return  to  town  ) 
«.<  by  the  regiment  of  militia  under  arms,  as  is  ulual  upon  the  recep^- 
“  tion  of  a  new  governor,  or  Re  assumption  of  the  government, 
in  allufion  to  his  reception  when  he  arrived  from  Cape  Breton  to  re- 
affume  the  chair  of  government ;  there  was  no  defigned  inflation  of 
weak  conduft;  if  any  thing  in  the  expreffion  is  exceptionable,  it 
ou^ht  to  be  conftrued  only  as  an  impropriety  in  diftion  ;  a  lapfe^  may 
be  incident  to  any  author.  2.  I  do  not  affeff  fuch  occafional  articles; 
they  debafe  a  hiftory  of  permanent  defign,  to  the  low  charatter  of  a 
traniitory  news  paper :  but  as  this  affair  is  too  much  magnified,  and 
is  reprefented  at  home  in  a  falfe  and  bad  light,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
this  town  and  province,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  as  an  hi- 
fforian  in  place  and  time,  to  give  a  fhort  impartial  relation  of  this  in¬ 
cident,  more  efpecially  to  obviate  the  imputation  of  being  rebellious, 
which,  amongft  other  bad  effects,  might  retard  the  reimburfement  of 
the  o-reat  expence  incurred  by  Nevv-England  in  the  reduction  of  Cape- 
Breton,  and  occafion  a  jealous  regard  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain  ; 
from  thirty  years  refidence  in  New-England,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
Britifh  fubjefts  have  a  better  regard  for  the  Hanoverian  race  or  fuc- 
ceffion.  Rebellion  implies  concerted  meafures,  with  provifion  of 

liament. 
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liament,  anno  1740;  feep.  234;  naturalized  foreigners 
are  not  to  fettle  in  ieparate  peculiar  diftri&s,  but  intermix* 

money,  and  warlike  flores  (this  is  not  alledged) ;  no  fire-arms ;  they 
did  not  attempt  to  take  pofleflion  of  town- batteries  and  flores ;  they 
did  not  take  pofl'eflion  of  the  town-gates  (Boflon  is  a  peninfula,  with 
only  one  gate  open  by  day  and  by  night)  or  court-houfe ;  its  lower 
floor,  or  walks,  is  open  and  free  to  every  body  without  being  reckoned 
trefpaflers.  The  governor’s  letters  to  the  fecretary,  which  furprized 
the  town,  do  not  feem  to  be  wrote  with  any  premeditated  defign  of 
hurting  the  character  of  the  town  ;  but  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of 
warmth,  and  in  “  utmoft  hafle,”  and  he  calls  it  an  w  illegible  fcrawl.” 

Commodore  K - s,  naturally  rafh  and  imprudent,  without  ad- 

vifing  with  the  governor  and  council,  and  cautioning  his  officers  afhore 
in  Boflon  concerning  a  mob  which  might  probably  enfue  upon  fuch  an 
extraordinary  imprefs,  in  the  night-time,  with  armed  boats,  did  kidnap 
or  ileal  fhip-builders  apprentices,  and  did  rob  fhips  (cleared  out)  of 
their  crews.  Some  of  thefe  veflels  belonged  to  Glafgow  in  Scotland, 
therefore  he  imagined,  or  was  ill-informed,  that  the  Glafgow  mailers 
and  factors  were  the  managers  of  the  mob ;  and  in  a  tranfport  of 
paffion,  as  it  was  rumoured,  faid,  that  all  Scotchmen  were  rebels.  If 
this  be  made  apparent,  in  quality  of  a  warrant  commodore,  he  is  of 
notice,  and  may  be  obnoxious  to  fcandalum  magnatum  of  all  the  Scots 
peers,  and  to  the  refentment  of  every  Scots  loyal  fubjeft,  in  hiflory,  or 
otherwife,  even  to  the  minutia  of  his  chara&er . 

In  the  morning  Nov.  17,  1747,  upon  this  arbitrary  unprecedented 
too  rigorous  imprefs,  fome  failors,  Grangers,  belonging  to  two  or  three 
veflels  bound  to  Guinea  and  privateering,  fearing  the  like  fate,  did 
in  their  own  defence,  aflemble  or  aflociate,  but  without  any  fire-arms, 
only  with  the  rully  cutlafles  belonging  to  their  veflels,  fome  clubs,  and 
catflicks.  This  appearance,  as  is  ufual,  attracted  fome  idle  fellows  of 
low  circumftances,  and  lower  chara&er,  boys  and  children,  which 
made  the  mob  appear  large :  this  mob  fufpefting  that  fome  of  the 
prefs-gangs  were  in  town,  went  in  fearch  for  them;  and  fome  wicked 
abandoned  fellows  (a  mob  is  like  a  brute  flock  of  Iheep,  they  implicitly 
and  without  reafoning  follow  a  ringleader  or  fpeaker  ;  therefore  a 
ringleader  or  fpeaker,  if  convi&ed  as  fuch,  ought  to  fuffer  for  all  felo¬ 
nies  and  other  damages  committed  by  the  mob)  propofed  to  make  re- 
prifals  of  the  commodore’s  officers,  as  hoflages  for  the  releafe  of  the 
town-inhabitants. 

This  mobbifh  aflembly  imagining  that  thofe  officers  had  fheltered 
themfelves  (the  government  was  in  duty  obliged  to  protect  them)  in  the 
goverrtor’s  houfe,  or  in  the  provincial  court-houfe  ;  at  noon  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  in  the  evening  before ‘the  pro¬ 
vincial  court-houfe  :  by  this  time  being  much  intoxicated  (which  after 
a  few  hours  fleep  fubfides)  they  ufed  the  governor,  who  appeared  in 
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edly  with  the  original  Britifh,  fee  page  209.  Papifts  or 
Nonjurors,  fhall  regifter  their  names  and  eftates. 

the  balcony,  with  indecent  language ;  and  Tome  naughty  boys  and 
children,  who  in  frolics  take  pleafure  in  the  rattling  of  glafs  (fome- 
times  they  ufe  the  window-glafs  of  their  parents  houfes  with  the  fame 
freedom)  with  brick-bats  broke  fome  window-glafs  of  the  court-houfe, 
but  were  reproved  by  the  real  mob. 

This  mob  was  lefs  impetuous  than  the  generality  of  mobs ;  they 
ufed  the  fea-officers  well,  and  difmifled  them  before  the  commodore 
had  difmifled  the  imprefled  town-inhabitants:  they  did  not  feize 
captain  Aufcough  or  Erfkine,  but  left  him  at  large  upon  his  parole. 

After  the  tumult  had  fubfided,  the  commodore  advanced  with  hi* 
fleet  to  infult  Bofton,  which  he  imagined  had  infulted  him.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  in  his  letter  from  caftle-ifland  to  the  fecretary,  Nov.  19,  writes, 

I  will  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  fuch  thoughts,  and  to  influence 
**  him  to  difcharge  the  inhabitants,  and  as  many  as  1  can  in  the  end, 

“  but  I  cannot  promife  fuccefs  from  the  prefent  temper  he  is  in ; 
this  infinuates,  that  the  commodore  was  not  mafter  of  his  temper, 
which  is  abfolutely  requilite  in  a  ftatefman,  commander  of  an  army, 
or  commodore  of  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  (hips. 

Nov.  19,  in  the  morning,  after  the  tumult  had  fubfided,  the  com¬ 
modore  makes  an  offer  to  the  governor,  to  come  in  perfon  to  the 
caftle  for  the  defence  of  the  governor’s  perfon  and  of  the  fort.  This 
appears  with  an  air  of  vanity  and  afluming;  but  the  governor  in 
anfwer,  juftly  and  with  propriety  of  character,  acquaints  him,  “  That 
“  he  did  not  retire  to  the  caftle  for  fafety  of  his  perfon ;  and  that 
«*  he  had  not  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  the  caftle’s  being  in  danger 
“  from  any  mob.”  Finally,  the  commodore  found  it  advifeable  to 
retire  with  his  fquadron,  and  after  a  few  days  put  to  fea  for  the  Weft- 

Jndia  iflands.  ...  * 

The  affair  of  the  town-militia  not  appearing  in  arms  when  called 
upon,  is  noteafily  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  fay,  that  1.  The  militia, 
apprehended  that  the  tumult  was  at  an  end,  upon  the  rioters  leaving 
the  governor’s  houfe  in  the  forenoon.  2.  That  as  they  were  called 
upon,  in  quality  of  pojfe  comitatus ,  that  is,  in  aid  of  the  civil  officers  ; 
and  as  the  civil  officers  did  not  appear  to  do  their  duty,  they  might 
think  it  prepofterous  to  appear  firft ;  but  in  exigencies  fuch  formalities 
muft  not  be  infilled  upon.  3.  There  was  no  legal  alarm,  and  no  writ¬ 
ten  figned  orders  to  the  militia  ;  efpecially  in  cafe  of  being  aflaulted 
by  the  tumult,  in  going  to  their  rendezvous,  or  at  their  rendezvous,  in 
their  own  defence  to  fire  fharp  fhot.  4.  I  conje&ure,  that  they  were 
fo  ftunned  by  this  rigorous  unprecedented  imprefs,  and  imagining  the 
affair  was  in  fupport  of  the  imprefs,  as  being  illegal,  they  thought  in 
confequence  they  could  not  be  required  to  lupport  it.  I  am  convinced 
it  was  not  from  any  rebellious  motive,  that  is,  disaffection  to  the  king 
and  his  fucceflion,  or  to  the  three  branches  of  legiflature  then  convened 

in  Bofton.  „ 

VI.  Pub- 
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VI.  Public  Schools  and  Hospitals.  For  the 
education  of  youth,  there  fhall'be  one  public  fchool  or 
more  in  each  town-fhip  or  diftridl,  for  teaching  to  read 
Englifh,  for  writing,  and  arithmetic  :  in  each  fhire-town 
a  grammar- fchool  for  the  learning  the  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  for  Hebrew  roots  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  the  divinity  colleges  :  the  mailers  of  the  town 
and  country  fchools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  quarter 
feflions:  in  each  province,  a  fchola  illuftris ,  or  college, 
for  what  are  called  arts  and  fciences,  to  be  regulated *by 
the  legiflatures.  And  near  the  center  of  the  North- 
America  continent  colonies  (therefore  not  in  Bermudas, 
Dr.  Berkley’s  Scheme)  an  univerfity  or  academy  to  be 
regulated  by  a  board  of  plantations,  to  initiate  young 
gentlemen,  in  the  learned  profeflions  of  divinity,  hwy 
and  medicine  ;  in  the  modern  commercial  and  travelling 
languages  of  French,  Spanifli,  and  Dutch  5  in  other  co- 
rious  fciences  of  mathematics,  belles  lettres,  &c.  and 
gentlemen  exercifes  of  riding  the  great  horfe,  fencing  and 
dancing  :  from  fchool  to  college,  from  college  to  travel, 
and  from  travel  into  bulinefs,  are  the  gradations  of  a 
liberal  education  ;  but  for  want  of  effedls  the  link  of  tra¬ 
vel  is  frequently  wanting. 

In  every  Ihire-town  there  fhall  be  a  work-houfe,  to 
oblige  and  habituate  idlers  to  fome  work  :  it  is  a  better 
charity  to  provide  work  for  the  idle  poor,  than  to  feed 
them  :  as  alfo  an  alms-houfe  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
incurable  poor  of  the  county:  but  [v]  principally  and 
elpecially,  an  orphan-houfe  for  poor  children :  where 
parents  are  dead  or  unable  to  provide  for  their  children, 
thefe  children  become  children  of  the  common-wealth  , 


M  This  fort  ofcharity  I  admire;  it  is  charity  in  a  political  view, 
as  well  as  in  humanity;  they  may  become  ufeful  members  of  the 
common-wealth  :  the  aged,  infirm,  and  incurable,  are  for  ever 
u  e  eis,  and  a  dead -weight  upon  the  community;  in  countries  lefs 
umane,  as  m  fome  provinces  of  China,  where  there  is  fcarce  neceffary 
ood  lor  their  multitude  of  people,  as  incumbrances  they  deprive  them 


not 
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not  to  be  brought  up  to  [  v]  idle  lea,rnJ"f 
writing  excepted)  but  to  trades  and  labour  •  g^raUy 
thefe  poor  children  may  be  bound  to  proper  matters,  as 
apprentices  or  fervants,  the  boys  to  ai  At^e  girls  to 
1 8  Ex.  by  the  county-courts,  or  by  three  ju.jces. 

To  encourage  Trade  and  Navigation 
in  the  Colonies,  i.  All,  enumerations  be  taken  off, 
excepting  upon  fuch  commodities,  as  are  the  peculi 
pSc  If  our  plantations,  and  which  no  “  “ 

can  purchafe  of  any  other  nation.  2.  As  W  amtuofit  es 

fometimes  happen  between  colonies,  from  the  mutual 
mpofin'  of  h  gh  duties  upon  the  mutual  importation  or 

exportation  of  |roods,  whilh  may  tend  to  tar 

very  ufeful  national  intercourfe  amongft  the  colonies 
Scfor.  no  fooh  colony-dn.ics  Mite: 
bv  fpecial  afts  of  parliament.  3.  That  all  \b\  com  a 
tions  and  agreements,  between  workmen  concerning 
wages,  Vc.  Avail  be  unlawful :  that  the  employer  Avail 
pay  the  full  prices  agreed  on,  in  money,  not  in  goods,  01 

r  -1  c  gentlemen  of  obfervation  take  notice  that  the  late  hu- 
mo[ur  of  ereainot  n  Great-Britain,  a  multiplicity  of  free-fchools  and 

T  -V  fl  *  l  a  detriment  to  the  common- wealth  ;  bringing  up  fo 
charity -fchools,  is  a  detriment  to  above  common 

many  youth  to  learning,  renders  them  leeDic,  mie,  a 

hard  labour;  the  life  of  a  country.  0f  making  a  bufi- 

The  prevailing  humour  m  the  Englifh  umverhties,  or  11. 

an  innocent,  idle  armament  to  gentlemen  of  eftaMs 

r-1  The  enumerated  commodities  (i.e  whmh  a  e  n°;  ™ 

wool,  ginger,  fugar,  and  mobiles.  ;n  defpite 

[a]  Moll  of  our  colonies  have  paffed,  a.  hm“>  ,  j  Bav_  'and 

SJ53L3K  Te-ai  Mies, '  impofed 

cifnformabi^to'an  faftunres!  ^ 

with  relation  to  workmen  employed  in  the  v>  00  ...  -  • 

VOL.  I.  * 
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by  way  of  truck,  with  certain  penalties.  4.  That  the  legi- 
flatures  in  each  colony,  may  make  their  own  ] [c]  munici¬ 
pal  or  local  laws.  5.  That  the  governors  of  the  feveral 
colonies  or  provinces,  fhall  have  their  falaries  out  of  the 
civil  lift  from  home,  but  fhall  have  no  falaries,  or  gra¬ 
tuities  from  the  refpedive  affemblies ;  it  has  happened 
at  times  in  all  our  colonies,  that  lbme  defigning  evil 
men,  having  obtained  a  wicked  majority  in  theaffembly, 
have  thus  biaffed  and  corrupted  their  governors.  6. 
When  townfhips  exceed  500  legal  voters  for  a  town¬ 
meeting  ;  the  legislature,  or  the  governor  with  his  coun¬ 
cil,  may  appoint  a  certain  [d]  number  for  life  or  number 
of  years,  of  the  moft  knowing,  difcreet,  and  fubftantial 
men  of  the  town,1  to  ad  in  everything,  in  place  of  a 
general  town-meeting,  excepting  in  eledions  of  repre- 
fentatives  or  deputies  for  the  general  aftembly  •,  in  every 
townfhip  all  papifts  to  regifter  their  names  and  eftates. 
7.  I  hat  all  veflels,  thofe  from  Great- Britain  not  excepted, 
be  liable  to  tonnage  or  powder- money,  it  being  towards 
the  protedion  of  their  trade  and  navigation.  8.  That 
no  man  (even  with  his  own  content)  fhall  be  enlifted  in 
adual  land  or  fea-fervice  under  20  iEt.  nor  above  52  iEt.. 
This  is  conformable  to  a  late  ad  of  parliament  for  eniift- 
ing  marine  foldiers. 

VIII.  Taxes.  The  different  nature  of  the  feveral 
colonies  will  not  admit  of  any  general  taxations ;  there¬ 
fore  the  various  taxes  muft  be  local,  adapted  to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  each  colony.  Here  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
1.  That  in  thefe  colonies  (in  North-Carolina  there  is  no 
other  tax)  where  there  is  a  poll-tax  upon  all  male  whites 
from  1 6  JEt.  and  upwards  ;  it  feems  not  equitable  that  a 

p]  Roman  colonies  were  foreign  lands  peopled  ( Coloniam  ducere )  by- 
native  Roman  families,  though  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  officers ; 
they  had  alfo  municipal  by-laws,  made  by  the  Prafefius,  Senatus ,  Po- 
pulufque  of  the  colony,  that  is,  in  our  idiom,  by  the  governor,  council, 
and  reprefentatives 

[d\  In  the  towns  of  Holland  the  woedfchap  is  generally  from  twenty 
to  forty  men.  '  7 

chimney- 
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chimney-i'weeper,  or  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  fhould 
pay  as  much  (as  at  prefent  in  Maflfachufetts-Bay )  as  a 
counfellor  or  prime  merchant  •,  the  people  ought  to  be 
claffed,  and  pay  in  proportion,  according  to  their  rank 
and  iubftance.  2.  That  as  wines  and  fpints  are  not  the 
nectaries  of  life  (and  therefore  hardfliip  upon  the  poor 
is  not  in  the  cafe)  there  may  be  a  confiderable  import  or 
cuftom  upon  this  importation  •,  and  where  fpirits  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  (for  inftance  rum  in  Bofton)  an  excife  at  the 
ftill-head  (thus  private  tippling- houfes,  that  pay  no 
excife,  will  have  no  advantage  over  the  licenced  houfes) 
upon  exportation  to  draw  back  the  duties  or  import  01 
excife.  3.  That  there  be  a  licence-tax  upon  all  taverns, 
inns,  and  other  public  houfes  of  that  nature.  4.  A  c] 
fumptuary  excife  or  duty  upon  extravagancies  ufed  in  diet 
or  apparel,  excepting  upon  materials  that  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufacture  of  Great-Britain.  5.  As  vexatious 
fuits  in  law  are  a  great  nuifance  in  all  countries,  and  the 
fmaller  the  [g]  charges  of  courts,  the  greater  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  to  luch  fuits  •,  therefore  there  fhould  be  a 
{lamp  duty  upon  all  writings  or  inftruments  ufed  in  law- 
affairs  :  whereas  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  are 
o-enerally  vexatious,  no  appeal  to  be  allowed,  unlels  the 
appellant  [V]  depofit  —  fum  of  money  :  if  the  appel¬ 
lant  is  cart,  this  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  charges 
of  the  province  or  county.  6.  In  the  affair  of  [h\  rates. 


ftl  Simptus,  amongll  the  Romans,  was  ufed  to  Sgmfy  luxury,  and 
their  fumttuaria  lex,  was  alfo  called  diaria  lex ;  but  at  prefent  tt  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  to  fignify  excels  in  apparel  and  equipage. 

r  /'j  In  Maffachufetts-Bay,  fmee  the  law-charges  have  been  enhancec 
bv  afts  of  affembly,  law-fuits  in  number  are  much  dimimlhed. 

M  As  in  private  life  all  good  men  learn  from  the  example  and 
practice  of  one  another;  fo  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amongll  nations  or 
countries.  In  Holland,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  Laagc  Raad  to  the 
Hoo^e  Raad,  feventy-five  guilders  is  depofited,  and  if  he  review*  from 

the  Hooge  Raad,  he  depofites  200  guilders. 

j  /;!  In  Great-Britain  taxes  are  generally  d  thefe  three  denomina¬ 
tions  land-tax  (which  comprehends  the  income  of  real  eftate,  of  per- 
fonal  eftate,  and  of  faculty)  cuftoms  or  nnpoft,  and  exene  or  confump- 
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as  in  Great-Britain,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county 
in  the  land-tax  aft  are  nominated  as  commiffioners  for 
the  county,  whereor  but  a  very  few  are  ailing  ;  in  the 
plantations,  the  juftices  of  the  quarter  feffions  in  the 
counties  feem  to  be  the  proper  commiffioners  to  appoint 
affeflors  in  each  panft  of  the  moil  fubftantial  men  ;  and 
in  cafes  of  grievance,  appeals  in  the  firft  inftance  may  be 
made  to  the  quarter  feflions. 

IX.  That  [2]  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bririfh  trade  and 
navigation,  more  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  American 

-h- ve  been  lot near  the  channel  of  England  and 
ellewhere,  by  not  giving  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  of  varia- 
t.°n  fmce  the  date  of  Dr.  Halley’s  chart  anno  ,  7oo. 

is  annaren  “Jlfo  Tea  Wffe"-V0“ched  general  maps  of  the  variations 

Maffad  ,fen  R  ‘nI,and'a^airs 1  fta11  only  inftance  in  the  affairs  of 
Maiiachiifetts-Bay  colony  (the  place  of  my  refidence)  in  fettling  the 

lareed  with  7  neiSht>0“r|ng  colonies.  Anno  ,  7 ,  pAhey 

thev  riin  the-  1?.hode:ld“l1  t0  run  their  line  weft  7  D.  N.  anno  .61, \ 
nnrntLi  '"e  W“h  Co™eaicUt  W.  9  D.  N.  anno  1741,  accord! 

thl  ud^men r  of  that'0n  ki"g  in  C0Und1’  UP°"  an  appeal 
line  wifh  New  H  C  CO”miffioners  appointed  to  fettle  the  lines  ;  their 

were  conftaot  o  P^'r-  WaS  I™  W‘  IO  D‘  N‘  as  if  the  variation 
were  confiant  or  upon  the  increafe,  whereas  it  was  upon  the  decreafe  - 

fachufetts  Bav°u  7°°i  D‘'  Ha!7’s  Period>  the  weft  variation  in  Maf- 
iachufetts-Bay  was  about  10  D.  and,  without  givin*  any  allowance 

it  accmdinTto  H- n  e5PaCue  °f  ha,f  3  Centurf’  did  in  ,tde  la«  cafe  fettle 
8D  and  die  '  s  rlar: anno  1741,  the  variation  was  fcarce 

The  nfhe  f  i°r  °r  g°»A  eras  in-  favour  of  Maffachufetts-Bay.  2. 
W  of  hi,ne’  etTA"  Ma<Iachufetts-Bay  purchafe,  called  the  Pro! 
true  eolfr11  a’  and  Nevv-HampJhit-e,  was  adjudged  to  N.  2  D  W.  . 
tion  nndfthandmaS  aidou?  vvlth  the  famc  error  N.  8  D.  E.  varia¬ 
ble  R  hoi  i"  ^  WaS  ,m/avour  °f  New-Hamplhire.  3.  Lin-,  or 
when^ the W" J ^chufetts-Bay,  was  fettled  anno  ,7,9, 

N  and  the  was  about  9  D.  laid  out  by  agreement,  W.  D. 

su>ctsdroma1rr°r  °r  S“  rA  W -S  favour  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  thefe 
fhoueh  from  A no  lnconfideratole  traft  of  land  ;  for  inftance,  tins  gore, 

about  twenfvd"6  ftaU01,’  Ca!ed  Saffries’  and  Wo<>dward,  it  runs  only 
mile  and  fr,J  °U!  mi  LS’  ]t  acquires  a  bafe  of  360  rod,  being  one 

Tf  er  foil  7  r°MCAmT°?  7  Called  the  mile  of  'and  :  it  is  true,  that 
]e„t inf°”!,e :lme  Maffachuletts-Bay  gave  to  Rhode-Bland  an  eqviva- 

a* tnis’as  (o  property,  but  not  jurifdiaion.  4.  The  line 

circumfneel  wvhuletts"77  ant*  ConnefHcut  (a  government  of  wife, 

Br  iivin  huftandmen)  "'as  laid  out  juft,  being  9  D.  variation.  Mr! 

D.  N.  fnni°“7o8CCUra;e  °bftrved  in  B°fton’  the  variation 

colonies. 
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colonies,-  and  fa&ories  in  Africa,  die  Eaft-Indies,  and 
China  •,  and  for  the  better  adjufting  the  b^u^rl^s 
colonies  or  grants  in  North- America,  thereto all  be  fitted 
out  at  certain  periods  of  years  by  the  board  of  admiralty 
or  navy  board,  a  few  fmall  veffels,  inch  as  are  the  man  of 
war  fnows  called  Hoops,  with  able  obfer vers  or  mathe- 
maticians,  and  a  proper  apparatus  •  in  different  routs 
alono-  the  feas  of  trade,  to  obferve  the  variations  for  the 
time& being  •,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  chart  of 
variations,  in  imitation  of  the  chart  (the  nrft  of  that  km  ) 
for  anno  1700,  delineated  by  the  ingenious,  affiduous, 
learned,  and  of  bleffed  memory  Dr.  Halley,  from  his 
own  knowledge  and  obfervations,  from  the  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  others,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  whole  : 
it  was  foon  cavilled  at  by  our  competitors  the  French 
academicians  and  navigators  •,  but  afterwards  conceded 
to  and  applauded  by  the  French  [k]  academicians  In 
thefe  voyages,  when  on  fhore  by  obiervmg  the  eclipfes  of 
Tupiter’s  moons,  and  of  our  moon  when  to  be  had,  they 
may  adjuft  the  [/]  longitudes,  and  other  requires  of 

Doubtlefs  fundry  navigators  have  good  accounts  of  variations  in 
their  journals,  and  tome  curious  landfmen  have  at  times  amufed  them- 
felves  in  this  affair,  but  fcarce  any  have  been  published  to  the  world  , 
the  only  continued  fet  of  variation  obfervations,  in  my  knowledge,  is 
that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Pans ;  thefe  obfervations 
are  annual,  and  generally  made  in  the  months  of  December,  from  anno 
1  700,  down  to  this  time,  and  are  to  be  continued  by  earned  men  well 
difeiplined,  in  pay,  and  therefore  obliged  to  regular  duty  ■:  our  mem- 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  for  philofophical  tranfaftions  m  London  are- 
volunteers,  not  in  pay,  not  obliged  to  duty  ;  fome  df  them  at  firi*  fet- 
ting  out,  perfom  fome  Coup  eP Eclat,  but  are  iocn  tired.  . 

m  The  French  are  our  rivals  in  every  thing;  anc.  more  particular  y 
in  matters  of  learning,  they  keep  up  a  laudable  emulation.  Ihus  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers  mvcftigating  the  earth  to  be  an  ob¬ 
late  foheroid,  the  French  academicians  aflerted  it  to  be  an  oolong 
fpheroid  (that  is,  with  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  Sorter  towards  the 
pPoles)  from  aftual  menfurations  (by  triangles)  of  degrees  of  the  me-, 
ridian  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  of  France  j  but  lately  (alter  a  con- 
teft  of  above  fifty  years)  by  their  millions  to  Torneo  under  the  polar 
circle,  and  to  Peru  under  the  equino&ial,  they  have  given  up  the 

P  r/J  The  longitudes  determined  by  fea-journals,  by  eclipfes  and  oc- 

5  ^  places* 
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places.  The  other  nations  of  commerce,  particularly 
r  lance  anc  HoLand  may  do  the  fame  at  a  public  charge  • 

.  .  us  by  means  of  fo  many  checks,  we  may  attain  from 
tra:e  to  time  Some  certainty  as  to  the  variations  ;  this  in- 
lerriioly  brings  me  to  a  digreffion. 


A  digrefiion  concerning  the  magnetic  needle ,  commonly  callea 

the  mariner's  compafs. 

THAT  the  magnet  or  loadftone  attracted  iron,  was 

rhvof  "  hlg,heft  anticluit>’ in  record ;  but  the  pola- 
rit)  of  an  non  rod  or  wire,  touched  by  a  mao-net  and  af- 

cenlurTof  thfed’l  Av  n0t  obffved  until  th°e  thirteenth 
r  .?  ^  J  t  lf  C^ri^ian  ^ta.  The  mariner’s  compafs  is 

oFtnfficain,l  fnifirftUfed  in  Italy  (the  principal  place 
mafe  tl '  fi  f  ayS)  Mn0  1 50 1  •  Cabot>  a  Venetian, 
Zi£ti*b‘  mentI0n’  anno  *544,  of  the  variation  or 
v'.ffcns'i  °Vhe  magn?tlC  mendian  from  a  true  meridian, 
„Aj  a  half  r  auou®  laces.  Gaffendi,  about  a  century 
:  half  difeovered  that  this  declination  of  the 

n^ue^n  each  particular  place,  in  procefs  of  time,  had 

needle^vf1-0?'  •  ^  15  -n0C  !°ng  fince  that  the  diP  of  the 
JK)US  ‘".various  places,  and  the  variation  of 

this  dip-variation  in  the  fame  place,  has  been  difeovered  : 

f'LUfe  ?ftelefcores,  micrometers,  and  pendulums, 
was  reckotS  6  n  .rt,pre‘enV  formerly,  the  South-America  ftore 
obfervation  of  the  mooAeXfcd  ‘n  eT^  d"lan‘  ,r°m  E“/°Pe  :  h>’ an 

ward'  The  ATu/n  '?’e  P'?Ced  ‘bat  coaft  about  6  D.  too  much  eaft- 
mZi'hn:  *  T?3  mi*ona™s  (Aey  carry  the  credit  of  able mathe- 

formerly  the  J-.Pcri  ‘ 'e(,tru' 1  thcir  rel,gio“s  doftrines)  find  that 

much  Afatu  Torn  Paris  Dr  hS?  "**  "!Ck?ned  25  D'  lonS-  t0° 

vernment  charge  to  St.  Helena,' to obfAv^nVtake^TamWue  o^ the 

to? h  h‘Ch  he  aCC°rding^ reduced 
St.  Helena;  *  *  time  the  variati0n  was  40  M.  E.  of 

a  needle 
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a  needle  poifrf  before  * 

touch,  its  north  point  with  us  0dlffr  Qroroe  Graham 
petition ;  for  injtance,  anno  1723,  r  •  G  the 

P  London  “  o^  dip ‘fa  needle  mull 

iTiridj  loaded  to  bring  it  again  to  an  ho- 

r5SS  ~  «-r  *  *•  ««■  - 

American  colonies,  we  diop  them.  inexoli- 

Magnetifa  U  tome  po- » ’  '^y" Sd- 
cable,  as  are  grav‘  >  ^  d  w/ 10  itfelf  loadftone 

fare  (an  non  hi„der  this  infant* 

or  iron.  No  inteip  ^  broken  t0  pieces,  each 

f  ft  ,m  ol°f««rment,0retains0the  attraftion  and  polarity  •, 

fat  is  ntore  “X  X  ‘“  of  low  needles  do 
common  iron.  1  he  nor^P  &  &uth  poles  . 

not  attmcl  ^it  repe  onc^an  repel  fouth  poles. 

likewiie  fouth  poles  magnetic  needle  were 

If  might  be  imagined  to 

pel  mane n t  1  e  accumulations  of  magnetic  mat- 

proceed  iiom  dihcr  [hg  earth.  Halley’s  arau- 

ter  in i  thefe  different  p  ^  ^  ^  was  one  grcat 
fing  fancy,  that  tne  g  i  •  fwhich  humoroufly 

magnet,  with  .«» “f“Sn a whole  four  pole, 
may  be  termed  whee  _  earth;  and  from  one  an- 

are  different  from  th  -  ^  ^  no_variation  flrould  be 

other;  and  in  ca  ,feas  (which  he  fee  ms  to  fulpeCt 
diicovered  in  the  So  \  *  c:_  Tobn  Narborough, 

from  the  accounts,  anno  1 670,  of  oir  Joh|j uth.Amer°ca 

•f  fX  he  a  thh-d  nucleus : 

decueafing  very  tattj  ,  ,  from  the  earth  and, 

thefe  nuclei  he  luppofes  Qr  llbratory 

from  one  another,  an  o  ,.  as  [be  f0lution  of 

'  motion,  equal  or  uneq  ’■  .  buf  this  pleafant  novel 
the  phenomena  might  require  .  out  P  does 
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does  in  no  manner  account  for  the  irregularities  in  the 
variations,  as  hereafter  related  •,  and  until  by  future  ob- 

fervations  they  be  reduced  to  fome  rules,  it  feems  in  vain 
to  attempt  any  hypothecs. 

Dr.  Halley,  upon  his  return  from  his  long  voyages 
delineated  the  variations  as  they  were  anno  1700,  irTall 
the  oceans  and  feas,  the  Pacific  ocean  excepted,  from  r8 
D.  JV  lat.  to  58  D.  S.  lat.  Delifle  delineates  the  varia- 
tions  20  D.  farther  N.  than  Halley.  This  chart  of 
H ahey  s  being  the  firft  of  its  kind,  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  better  than  brafs  or  marble,  and  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  credit  to  our  Britifh  nation.  Since  Dr.  Halley’s 
chart  ot  variations  for  anno  1700,  near  half  a  century  is 
elapled,  which  has  produced  great  alterations  in  the  va¬ 
riations,  feeing  Halley’s  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  line  of 
no- variation,  in  about  the  fpace  of  a  century,  from  1600 
to  1708,  had  moved  (it  palled,  anno  1600,  by  cape 
Agiuoas,  tne  fouthernmoft  cape  of  Africa,  by  the  Morea 
anc  tne  north  cape  of  Europe,  in  N.  lat.  71  D.  24  M. 
and  22  D.  10  M.  E.  long,  from  [m]  London)  by  its 
ncrLl  Parts  through  Vienna  anno  1638,  through  Paris 
anno  x666,  weftward  in  all  about  1400  leagues,  and  by 
1011  th  par  is  only  about  £QO  leagues# 

1  1  'i  1  variations,  are  un¬ 

accountable,  ana  no  length  of  time,  or  feries  of  years  is 
likely  to  oring  them  to  a  mean. 

1 .  1  he  variations  for  the  fame  place,  fometimes  have 
a  diiecc  progrelfive  motion,  but  unequally;  fometimes  are 
ltationary ,  and  fometimes  retrogade  :  T  fhall  inftance  the 
variations  at  Paris  for  about  a  century  and  three  quarters 
°  ^.^n_t,ury  >  anno  1580,  the  variation  was  eleven  and  a 
^  ’  anno  1 666,  no  variation;  is  at  a  medium  about 
8  per  annum anno  1715,  variation  was  12  D.  30  M. 

.  ’  01  that  interval,  is  about  1 4  M.  per  annum.  From 
that  time  to  anno  1 720,  it  was  generally  retrogade  ;  from 

prikd  We  alWayS  mCan  lonsitude  from  bondon,  if  not  otherwife  ex- 

*  r.  .  > 

*  ■  :  ■  * 
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1720,  variation  about  13  D.  W.  for  five  years  it  was 
ltriCtiy  itationary ;  from  anno  1725,  it  was  at  a  medium 
dire&ly  increafing  or  progreflive  to  anno  1732,  variation 
i5  D.  45  M.  W.  From  1732  to  1 743  (fo  far  the  memoirs 
of  the  Paris  academy  of  fciences  are  publifhedj  the 
variation  was  15  D.  5  M.  W.  that  is  a  litiie  upon  the 
decreafe  with  a  libratory  motion  :  therefoie  (as  I  may 
conjecture)  the  general  increafe  of  the  European  weft 
variations  feems  to  be  retarded,  or  itationary,  or  upon  the 
dccrc^lc 

2.  Mr.  George  Graham  of  London,  an  ingenious  and 
accurate  mechanicien,  obferves,  anno  1722  bom  Feb. 

to  May  10  (the  compafs-box  remaining  unmoved 
all  that  time)  above  one  thoufand  times-,  the  greateft 
variation  (weft  ward)  was  14  L.  4 5  the  ieaft  13  O. 
50  M.  he  obferves  that  the  variation  is  con fiderably  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  days,  and  in  different  hours  of  the 
fame  day-,  without  any  relation  to  heat  or  cold,  ciiy 
or  moift  air,  clear  or  cloudy,  winds  or  calms,  noi  the 
height  of  the  barometer.  In  the  fame  day,  he  obferved 
the  o-reateft  variation  from  noon  to  four  hours  aiternoon, 
and^the  leaft  about  fix  or  feven  hours  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Jofeph  Harris,  in  his  returnfrom  Jamaica  to  London, 
anno  1732,  obferved,  that  the  wefteily  variations  weic 
lefs  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  The  curves 
of  nq- variation,  and  of  each  particular  variation,  do  al¬ 
ter  their  curvatures  fo  irregularly  and  undulatory,  that 
they  are  not  reducible  to  any  equation  expieffive  of 

their  nature. 

3.  The  variations  have  no  relation  to  meridians  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Halley’s  chart  anno  1700,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hudfon’s  ftraits,  variation  was  29  ana  a  half  D.  weft 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  nearly  under  the  fame 
meridian,  the  variation  was  20  and  a  half  D.  eaft.  As  to 
parallels  of  latitude  it  is  obferved,  that  the  farther  north 
or  fouth  from  the  equinoCtial,  the  variations  are  the  greater, 
but  in  no  regular  progreffion  either  as  to  diftance  iiom 
the  equinodtial  or  difference  of  time.  M.  des  Hayes 
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and  Du  Glos,  anno  1682,  at’ Martinique,  found  the  varia¬ 
tion  4  D.  10  M.  eaft ;  anno  1704,  it  was  6  D.  10  m.  E. 
this  is  2  D.  in  twenty-one  years  ;  in  the  fame  interval  of 
time,  it  increaftd  at  Paris  5  D.  30  M.  The  farther  from  * 
the  lines  of  no-variation,  the  variations  feem  to  increafe 
or  aecreafe  the  falter. 

4.  Capt.  Hoxton  from  Maryland,  relates  a  ftrange  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  his  magnetic  needles  or  compaftes*,  anno 
1 7255  Sept.  2,  a  little  after  noon,  fair  weather,  fmall  fea, 
in  N.  Lat.  41  D.  10  M.  28  D.  E.  long,  from  cape  Henry 
of  Virginia,  all  his  compaftes  (an  azimuth,  and  four  or 
five  more)  carried  to  feveral  parts  of  the  fhip  continued  for 
about  one  hour,  traverfing  very  fwiftly,  fo  as  he  could  not 
fleer  by  them,  but  all  of  a  fudden,  every  one  of  them 
flood  as  well  as  ufual.  Capt.  Middleton,  in  his  Hudfori’s- 
Bay  voyage  of  1725,  fays,  that  his  greateft  variation 
was  40  D.  W.  in  N.  Lat.  63  D.  50  M.  78  D.  W.  from 
London,  where  the  compafs  would  fcarce  traverfe:  he 
fays,  a  great  cold  or  frofl  hinders  the  needle  from  tra¬ 
verfing  ;  where  near  a  great  body  of  ice,  there  were  great 
complaints  of  the  compais  not  traverfing:  he  fufpecfted, 
that  the  age  of  the  moon  had  fome  influence  upon  the 
variation. 

5.  The  three  lines  of  no-variation  feem  to  be  of 
different  natures  ;  that  line  in  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic 
ocean  gives  ea fieri y  variations  well  of  its  line,  and  weft- 
erly  variations  eaft  of  its  line  *s  that  line  in  the  Indian  ocean 
reveffly  gives  wefterly  variations  weft  of  its  line,  and 
eafterly  variations  eaft  of  its  line  ;  that  in  the  pacific 
ocean  or  feu th- fea,  unexpectedly  gives  eafterly  variations 
both  fides :  Dr.  ITalley  and  others,  before  this  third  line 
was  difeovered,  feem  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  law  in 
nature,  that  where  an  eafterly  variation  terminated,  a 
wefterly  variation  mu  ft  begin  5  and  where  a  wefterly 
variation  terminated  an  eafterly  variation  was  to  begin, 
but  further  obfervations  evince  this  to  be  no  ftated  law. 

There  is  a  magnetic  influence  ail  over  the  furface  of 
pur  globe  or  earth  :  the  magnetic  needle  in  fome  places 

has 
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has  a  true  meridian  direction  *,  in  others  the  magnetic 
meridian  has  a  defledtion  more  or  lefs  in  different  places, 
eaft  or  weft:  the  points  or  places  of  no-variation,  and  of 
the  feveral  quantities  of  variation,  when  connected,  form 
curves,  but  fo  irregular  as  not  reducible  to  any  equation, 
and  of  no  permanent  figure,  and  not  eafily  to  be  claffed  : 
we  fhall  only  obferve  that, 

There  are  at  prefent  three  lines  of  no- variation;  1. 
Between  Europe  with  Africa,  and  America  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Ethiopic  ocean  ;  the  variations  eaft  and  north  of 
this  line  are  wefterly,  and  the  farther  diftant  from  this 
line  the  greater,  and  their  increafe  or  decreafe  the  fwifter; 
this  is  a  general  principle  in  variations  :  Halley  fays,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  all  over  Europe  the  va¬ 
riations  were  wefterly,  and  upon  the  increafe  *,  but  at 
prefent,  thefe  weft  variations  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  feem  to  be  ftationary  (at  Nuremberg  in  Germany  the 
W,  variation  was  ftationary  at  1 1  D.  from  1700  to  1708) 
upon  the  decreafe  *,  for  inftance  at  Torneo  in  N.  Lat.  65 
D.  50  M.  23  D.  E.  from  London,  M.  Bilberg,  anno 
1695,  found  the  variation  7  D.  W;  anno  1 736,  the 
French  academicians  found  it  5  D.  5  £M.  W.  therefore 
upon  the  decreafe,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  the  fyftem 
or  clafs  of  the  Indian  ocean  line  of  no-variation  (the  line 
is  not  ascertained  where  the  increafe  endp,  and  the 
decreafe  begins)  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia  they 
belong  to  this  clafs  of  Indian  ocean  variations  ;  for  in¬ 
ftance,  at  Aftracan  near  the  Caipian  lea,  N.  Lat.  46  D. 
15  M.  and  45  D.  E.  Long,  wide  the  eaft  variations 
decreafed  at  London,  there  the  weft  variations  increafed 
even  to  24  D  and  as  the  weft  variation  increafed  in 
London,  it  diminifhed  at  Aftracan.  Our  North  America 
variations  belong  to  this  firft  line  of  no-variations,  and 
are  wefterly  N.  and  E.  of  this  line,  and  eafterly  S.  and  Vv . 
of  it :  thefe  E.  variations  along  the  coaft  of  South- 
America  increafe  very  flow  j  at  La  V  era  Cruz,  in  IN . 
Lat.  19.  D.  12,  M.  anno  1727,  it  was  only  2  D.  15.  M. 
E  ;  at  Pariba  in  Brazil  beginning  of  this  century  S.  Lat, 
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6  D.  38  M.  it  was  5  D.  35  M.  E  ;  at  Buenos  Ayres  S. 
Lat.  34  D.  50  M.  it  was  anno  1708,  15  D.  32  M.  E  ; 
at  Cape-Horn  20  D  ;  fouth  of  Cape-Horn  in  S.  Lat.  56' 
D.  42  M.  it  was  17  D.  E.  being  upon  the  decreafe;  and 
firetching  along  the  Pacific  ocean  weflward  or  northward 
thefe  eall  variations  decreafed. 

This  line  of  no -variation  moves  the  quickeft;  anno 
1600,  it  palled  Cape  Agulhas  (about  2  D.  E.  of  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope)  theMorea,  and  north  Cape  of  Europe  ;  at 
this  Cape  A  gulhas  the  variations  afterwards  became  well, 
viz.  anno  1622,  2  D ;  anno  167^,  8  D;  anno  1691,  n  D; 
anno  1732,  17  D;  at  St.  Helena  the  variations  were  anno 
1600,  8  D.  E ;  anno  16233  6  33.  E  ;  anno  16773  Halley 
found  40  M.  E,  anno  1690,  1  D.  W ;  anno  1700, 
Halley  found  2  D.  W ;  anno  1732,  8D.  W;  Halley, 
anno  1700,  afcertains  this  line  of  no-variation  from  four 
obfervations  N.  Lat.  31  D.  W.  Long.  64  D.  N.  2  D, 
Long.  18  D.  W  ;  S.  Lat.  17  D,  Long.  ioD.Wj  S. 
Lat.  37  D.  Long,  4  D.  W.  This  line  of  no-variation 
feems  to  move  quick  to  the  weflward,  in  S.  lat.  35  D. 
fo,i.n  anno  1700  to  1709,  it  moved  50  leagues  weflward. 
A  French  fhip,  anno  1706  (being  the  firfc  that  made  this 
traverfe)  from  Rio  de  Galleguas  upon  the  eall  coafc  of 
AmericainS.  lat.sxD.  68.  DAY.  long,  from  Paris,  vari¬ 
ation  23  D.  E.  made  1350  leagues  to  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  in  34  D.  15  M.  S.  lat  17  D.  45  M.  E.  long,  from 
Paris,  found  the  variation  lines  tending  towards  the  S. 
pole,  to  become  nearly  parallel,  and  in  fome  places  alter 
only  one  degree  for  two  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  fecond  line  of  no-variation,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
anno  1 600,  palled  through  the  Moluccas  or  Spice-illands, 
and  a  little  eall  of  Canton  in  China;  in  a  century  follow¬ 
ing,  that  is,  anno  1 700,  it  had  not  advanced  eallward 
above  100  leagues  ;  the  W.  point  of  Java  (and  in  the 
influence  of  this  line)  anno  1676,  was  3  D.  10  M,  weft 
variation ;  anno  1732,  it  was  only  3  D.  20  M.  but  the 
farther  well  thefe  variations  increafed,  the  quicker  to  the 
common  axis  of  the  variation  parabolic  curves^  and 
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then  began  to  decreafe  and  terminate  in  the  firft  line  of 
no-variation.  I  he  common  axis  of  the  infcribed  parabo¬ 
lic  curves,  anno  1 700,  paflfed  through  Madagafcar,  and 
the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  about  50  D.  E.  long,  from 
London,  where  the  increafing  W.  variations  terminate, 
and  the  fame  W.  variations  begin  to  decieafe  ;  Halley 
places'  the  higheft  of  thefe  weft  variations  27  D.  S.  lat. 
about  530  leagues  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 

The  third  line  of  no-variation  was  found  by  Captain 
Rogers,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  N.  lat.  14  D.  W.  long, 
from  London  125  D.  and  in  N.  lat.  13  D.  W.  long.  1 93 
D.  was  12  D.  E.  (and  afterwards  decreafing  to  the  fecond 
line)  the  largeft  of  thefe  eaft  variations  which  reign  all 
over  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  French  navigators,  fince  anno 
1710,  have  traverfed  this  ocean  fouthward  of  the  equi- 
noCtical  line,  as  Capt.  Rogers  did  northward  of  it,  and 
found  the  no-variation  line  nearly  upon  the  above-faid 
meridian,  and  the  other  variation  lines  nearly  parallel 
with  the  meridians.  Sir  John  Narborough,  Dr.  Halley, 
and  Capt.  Rogers,  were  miftaken  in  their  conjecture,  that 
fouth  of  the  equinoCtical  in  the  middle  parts  of  this  ocean 
there  muft  be  a  traCt  of  weftern  variations. 

This  third  no- variation  line  feems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  firft  infleCted  weftward  into  a  circular  arch  whofe 
vertex  at  prefent  feems  to  be  in  about  34  D.  N.  lat.  and 
80  D.  W.  long,  from  London. 

All  variations  within  this  curve  made  by  the  firft  and 
third  line,  being  a  fpace  of  140  D.  upon  the  equinoCtical, 
are  eafteriy  ;  all  without  it,  on  its  eaft  fide,  being  a  fpace 
of  1 15  D.  to  the  fecond  line  are  wefterly  ;  all  without 
it,  on  its  weft  fide  are  eafteriy,  being  a  fpace  of  105  D. 
to  the  faid  fecond  line.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  variation 
lines,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  poles  of  our  earth, 
the  more  they  converge  towards  a  parallelilm  with  the 
meridians,  as  if  to  terminate  in  the  poles.  The  feveral 
variation  lines  feem  to  receive  their  flexures  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  eafteriy  and  wefterly  no  variation  lines,  fo 
as  to  form  parabolic  curves,  or  circular  arches. 

The 
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The  alterations  in  the  variations  are  not  from  any  uni¬ 
form  circulatory  or  lihratory  power  ^  but  as  thefe  magne¬ 
tic  powers  feem  to  be  accumulated  and  a<5t  connectedly, 
it  muft  be  by  fome  kind  of  iluduation  In  oppohtion  to 
this,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fluctuation  of  any  denfe  or 
Specifically  heavier  confiderable  part  of  the  earth  would 
alter  the  equilibrium  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth, 
and  make  ftrange  changes  in  the  fluid  furface  of  the  earth 
by  inundations  and  ebbs. 

This  digreffion  is  too  abftrufe  and  philofophical  for 
moft  readers  :  the  defign  of  it  is,  to  incite  the  curious, 
to  attend  the  ufeful  fpeculation  of  variations,  more  than 
heretofore. 

As  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  or  compafs 
have  not  been  much  attended  to  in  the  colonies,  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  be  particular  in  that  affair,  and  fhall  only 
relate  fome  loofe  hints  that  are  come  to  my  knowledge. 
The  line  of  no- variation  (which  for  diftinction  I  call  the 
firfi)  from  the  eaftward,  enters  the  continent  of  North- 
America,  in  Carolina  about  33  D.  N.'lat.  at  this  writing 
anno  1748  ;  and  by  a  flattifh  flexure  crofies  the  continent 
of  North- America,  and  in  the  Pacific  ocean  converges 
fouthward,  and  forms  what  is  now  called  the  third  line 
of  no- variation.  Capt.  Rogers,  anno  1708,  in  14  D.N. 
lat.  1 2  5  D.  W.  long,  from  London  fell  in  with  this  line 
of  no-variation. 

To  the  northward  and  eaftward  of  this  N°  1.  no¬ 
variation  line  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North-America, 
the  variations  are  weft  •,  and  the  farther  north  the  greater, 
but  all  upon  the  decreafe ;  and  the  farther  north,  the 
quicker  is  the  decreafe. 

The  greateft  variation  known  was  anno  i6\6  in  N. 
lat.  78  I),  at  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  found  in  Baffin’s-Bay, 
the  variation  was  57  ©.  weft. 

Capt.  Middleton  publifhes,  that  at  the  mouth  of 
Churchill-river  (N.  lat.  59  D.  weft  long,  from  London 
24  D.  50  M.  from  an  immerfion  of  Jupiter’s  firft  Sa¬ 
tellite)  anno  1725,  the  variation  was  21  D.  W. ;  anno 
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1738,  it  was  18  D.  W.  ;  anno  1742,  it  was  17  D.  W. 
decreasing  very  fait. 

At  Quebec  in  Canada,  ann0  i649>  the  variation  was 
16  D.  W.  ;  anno  1686,  it  was  15  D.  30  M.  is  half  a 
decree  in  thirty-feven  years  ;  but  after  this,  according  to 
M.  Delifle,  it  varied  1  D.  in  eleven  years. 

In  New- England  Mr.  Brattle  oblerved  at  Bolton,  anno 
1708,  the  variation  9  D.  weft  ;  anno  1741,  upon  a  com- 
miffion  for  fettling  lines  between  Maflachufetts-Bay  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  colony  of  Ivhode-ifland,  a  little  to  the 
fouthward,  the  commillioners  found  the  variation  7  D. 
30  M.  weft. 

In  New- York  city  (by  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  firft  Satel¬ 
lite,  governor  Burnet  found  it  74  D.  57  M.  W.  of  Lon- 
don, 'being  in  N.  lax.  4.0  D.  40  M.)  Mr.  Wells,  furveyor- 
geveral  of  the  province-lands,  anno  1686,  found  the  va¬ 
riation  8  D.  45  M.  weft  ;  governor  Burnet,  anno  1723, 
found  it  7  D.  20  M.  weft. 

In  New-Jerfeys,  anno  1743,  the  line,  between  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Eaft  and  Weft- Jerfeys,  was  run  1 50  miles, 
twenty  chains,  9  D.  19  M.  weft  ;  but  becaule  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  variation,  which  muft  be  l'uppofed  at  the  fouth 
and  north  terminations  of  this  line,  it  was  alledged  that 
it  muft  not  be  a  dirett  line  and  upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  this  line  was  in  all  refpedts  erroneous  :  at 
the  fouth  point  near  Egg-Harbour  the  variation  was  only 
5  D.  25  M.  weft,  and  at  the  north  point  on  Belaware- 
river  in  41  D.  40  M.  it  was  6  D.  35  M.  weft  :  this  was 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Eaft-Jerfey  proprietors. 

The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  anno  1682,  were  laid  out 
with  great  precifenefs  N.  18  D.  E. ;  anno  1742,  they 
were  found  to  be  15  D.  eaft ;  this  is  3  D.  in  fixty  years. 

In  the  parallel  of  39  D.  running  the  line  between  Pen- 
fylvania  and  Maryland,  anno  1686,  the  variation  was 
found  to  be  9  13.  wefterJy  anno  1739’  running  this 
eaft  and  weft  line,  it  was  found  5  D.  30  M.  W.  differ¬ 
ence  is  3  D.  30  M.  in  fifty-three  years. 
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In  Virginia,  Cape-Henry  in  37  D.  N.  lat.  75  D.  weft 
from  London,  anno  1732,  the  variation  was  4  D.  40 

M. 

In  the  Carolinas,  navigators  upon  the  coaft  give  no 
allowance  for  variation,  becaufe  near  the  line  of  no¬ 
variation  ;  inland,  in  running  a  divifional  line  between 
the  two  governments  or  jurifdidtions  of  South  and 
North-Carolina,  and  in  laying  off  Carteret’s  eighth  part 
of  the  property  of  Carolina,  no  account  was  made  of 
variation. 

From  the  line  of  no-variation  in  N.  lat.  33  D.  fouth- 
ward,  the  eaft  variation  takes  place,  increafing  very  flow ; 
becaufe  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  N.  lat.  19  D.  12  M.  W.  long. 
97  D.  30  M.  anno  1727,  the  variation  was  only  2  I). 
15  M.  eaft. 

Here  ends  the  flrft  or  general  part  of  the  Summary 
concerning  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  with  fome 
interfperfed  hints  relating  to  the  colonies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  following  part  we  fhall  give 
particular  accounts  of  our  feveral  colonies,  in  order,  as 
they  are  enumerated  page  15  and  16. 


the  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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SECT.  V.  y 

Concerning  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  company,  their  ten  i - 

ftr/Vj  trade. 

TH  E  adventurers  who  endeavoured  a  N.W .  paG 
fao-e  to  China,  the  Spice-iilands,  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  in  fcarch  for  copper-mines,  gave 
occafion  to  the  dilcovery  of  Hudfon  s-Bay,  and  its  iub- 
fequent  fur  and  fkin  trade. 

The  [a]  Cabots,  anno  1496,  obtained  from  Henry  VII 
of  England,  a  grant  of  all  lands  they  fhould  difcover  and 
fettle  weftward  of  Europe.  In  queft  of  a  N*  W.  paflage, 
they  coafted  the  eaftern  fhore  of  North- America,  and 
took  a  general  pofiefiion  for  the  crown  of  England,  but 
made  no  lettlement ;  the  firft  land  they  made  was  Weit- 

Greenland,  in  N.  lat.  66  D.  ,  r 

From  \b]  that  time  this  navigation,  and  thefe  diicove- 

ries,  were  entirely  negledted,  until  1576*  1577,  and 
1578.  Sir  Martin  Frobifher  made  three  voyages  to  a  (trait 
which  retains  his  name,  but  he  made  no  difcoVeries. 

Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  by  direction  of  fecretary  Wal- 
fino-ham,  coafted  the  north-eafterly  ftrore  of  America ; 
particularly  he  took  pofteflion  of  Newfoundland,  and  St. 
Laurence  or  Canada  river,  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
began  fome  fifhing-trade  there,  anno  1583* 

[a]  Short  repetitions  or  recapitulations,  are  fometimes  ufed  to  render 
the  matter  more  diftinft  and  fluent, 

[£]  See  pag.  1 10* 

-Vol.  I.  •  T  -  ■  Capt. 
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Capt.  John  Davis  from  Dartmouth,  made  three  voyages 
this  way,  anno  1583,  1586,  and  1587,  but  made  no  dif- 
coveries :  that  branch  of  the  opening  (the  opening 
at  Cape  Farewell,  in  60  D.  N.  lat.  a  little  farther,  at 
Cape  Delolation,  branches  into  two  openings)  which 
reaches  north- weftward,  retains  the  name  of  Davis’s- 
ftraits,  and  is  the  whaling-ground  of  Weft- Greenland, 
where  the  [c]  Englifh,  Dutch,  Bifcayers,  Hamburghers, 
Bremers,  and  Danes  kill  large  whales  of  500  to  600  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil,  and  eighteen*  feet  of  bone  :  this  whaling  con¬ 
tinues  for  about  feven  or  eight  weeks. 

Henry  Hudfon,  after  two  N.  E.  fuccefslefs  trials,  and 
one  in  vain  north-weftwrard  navigation,  elfayed  the 
other  opening  abovementioned,  and  failing  weft  ward 
and  fouthward,  difcovered  the  ftraits  and  bay  called  by 
his  name.  Anno  1611,  proceeding  upon  further  difco- 
veries,  he  was  never  more  heard  of.  In  his  time  he  was 
as  much  an  enthufiaft  for  a  N.  W.  pafTage,  as  Mr. 
D— bs  [d]  is  at  prefen t,  as  appears  by  the  prefen t  paper- 
war  between  D — bs  and  Middleton. 

[c]  Anno  1732,  theSouth-fea  company  had  fourteen  Hlips  in  Eafb 

Greenland,  and  feven  fhips  in  Weil-Greenland,  or  Davis’s-ftraits,  and 
got  twenty-four  and  a  half  whales  :  this  fifliery  did  not  anfwer  the 
charges  of  fitting  out,  and  it  is  dropped,  notwithftanding  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  by  aft  of  parliament  anno  1724,  that  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjefts  may  import  whale  fins,  oil  and  blubber  of  whales, 
taken  and  caught  in  Greenland-feas  in  Britifh  fhips,  navigated  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  without  paying  any  cullom,  fubfidy,  or  other  duties  for  the 
fame.  1 

[d]  Mr.  D~ bs  of  Ireland  was  the  projector  of  Middleton’s  N.  W. 
difcovery  voyage:  becaufe  it  did  not  fucceed,  he  charges  Middleton 
with  negleft,  mifconduft,  and  fufpicion  of  corruption  ;  he  fays,  Mid¬ 
dleton  was  bribed  by  the  company  not  to  make  any  difcovery,  or  to 
conceal,  or  to  falfify  a  N.  W.  difcovery  ;  Middleton  told  Mr.  D — bs, 
by  letter  Jan.  21,  anno  1737,  die  comPany  judged  it  their  intereft  ra¬ 
ther  to  prevent  than  to  forward  a  N.  VV.  difcovery  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  they  offered  him  5000/.  to  aft  and  report  in  their 
favour.  Some  of  Middleton’s  officers  made  affidavits  concerning  his 
bad  conduft ;  upon  the  defign  of  the  admiralty’s  fitting  out  captain 
Middleton  for  the  N.  W.  difcovery,  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  company,  wrote  to  the  governor  at  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Port  upon  Churchill-rivcr,  to  refufethem  refreffiment ;  but  afterwards. 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Button,  fitted  out  by  prince  Henry  anno 
1612,  pafled  HudfonVftraits,  and  failing  weftward,  dil- 

upon  further  confederation,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  allowed  the 
governor  to  fupply  captain  Middleton  if  in  diftrefs.  Notwithftandmg 
this  difappoimment,  Mr  D  -  bs  procured  an  aft  of  Pfrliament J?r 
20,000  /.  public  reward  for  a  difcovery,  and  accordingly  the  Dobbs 
Galley  and  California  failed  from  England  in  May,  1 7 

Mr.  D~bs  runs  much  into  the  novel;  he  feems  to  be  a  wild  pro¬ 
jector,  and  notorioufly  credulous :  he  gives  particular  accounts  o  arge 
countries  and  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  efpecially  from  b.  lat.  9  D. 
to  N.  lat.  1  s  D.  very  rich  and  populous,  abounding  in  nutmegs,  mace, 
ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  filk,  and  ebony ;  the  natives  with  reddifh 
complexions,  grey  eyes,  high  nofes.  beards  and  hair  curled. _In  t 
N.  W.  parts  of  America  were  veffels  or  fhips  with  prows  (heads  or 
lions  we  call  them)  of  gold  and  filver  :  W.  S.  W.  the  Indians  come  to 
a  fea,  where  were  great  veffels,  and  men  with  caps  and  beards  ga¬ 
thering  of  gold.  About  a  century  fince,  anno  1 640,  Bartholomew  de 
Foutes,  vice  roy  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  hearing  that  the  Engl  ifti  were 
endeavouring  a  N.  W.  paffage,  failed  to  the  river  0  1 

r  x  D.  N.  lat.  upon  the  weft  fide  of  America,  and  detached  capt.  Ber¬ 
nard],  who  failed  to  77  D  N.  lat.  (here  he  found  it  as  warm  as  «o  D. 
left  N.  lat.  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  American  continent)  upon  this  coalt 
he  met  with  capt.  Shapley  from  New-England  (this  is  an  unaccountable 
ftretch  to  prove  a  north-weft  paffage  ;)  there  is  no  record  nor  tradition 
of  this  in  New-England  in  my  knowledge.  Mr.  D— bs  is  as  particular 
in  giving  accounts  of  diftant  not  frequented  countries,  as  1  e  were 
fcribing  Great-Britain  or  France ;  and  propofes  thatGreat-Britain  mall 
fettle  an  extent  of  countries,  more  than  all  Europe  could  eftett. 

Mr.  D — bs,from  the  ftories  of  the  French  fathers,  and  of  the  Coureurs 
des  Bois,  relates'ftrange  things.  From  lieutenant  Jerome  (doubtlefs  a 
native  of  Gafcony)  he  relates,  that  in  the  diftn&of  Hudfon  s-Bay,are 
to  be  feen  10,000  rein-deer  in  a  herd,  and  large  mines  of  virgin- 

C°The  French  were,  at  this  rate,  moft  egregious  fools  to  give  up  fo 
eafily,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  anno  1  7  3,  two  fuch  valuable  armies 
of  deer-fkins  and  copper.  Northward  is  a  ftrait  with  floating  ice,  pro¬ 
bably  a  paffage  to  the  weftern-ocean  or  South-feas,  the  north  wind  railing 
the  tide  ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  tides.  At  the  peace  of  UJrecht> 
in  Quebec  were  from  4000  to  5000  troops  in  garnfon.  Un  the  weir 
main  are  the  copper-mines,  on  the  eaft  main  are  the  lead-mines, 
gives  large  lifts  of  names  of  imaginary  tribes  of  Indians,  their  lakes  and 
rivers;  whereas  the  feveral  iflands,  head-lands,  bays,  rivers,  f 
not  retain  their  Indian  names,  as  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  but  are  called 
by  the  names  of  the  feveral  adventurers  or  difcoverers.  Mr 

names  and  defcribes  all  thefe  things  minutely,  and  with  the  fame  e ale 
as  if  they  were  the  belt  known,  moft  polite,  and  well  regu  a  e 

tries  upon  earth.  COVered 
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covered  a  large  continent,  and  called  it  New-Wales;  its 
fea  and  bay  retain  the  difcoverer’s  name  *,  he  could  not 
proceed  farther  than  65  D.  N.  lat.  and  called  it  N.  Ultra ; 
he  wintered  miferably  upon  that  weft  continent  at  Port: 
Nelfon  in  57  D.  N.  lat. 

Capt.  Thomas  James,  from  Briftol  anno  1631,  made 
further  difcoveries  in  Hudfon’s-Bay ;  he  wintered  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  at  Charleton-ifland  in  N.  lat.  52  D. 
and  publifhed  a  good  journal  of  his  voyage. 

Anno  1616,  Mr.  Baffin,  by  the  north- wefterly  open¬ 
ing  called  DavisVftraits,  carried  the  north-weft  affairs 
lb  high  as  N.  lat.  80  D.  to  no  purpofe,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  fea  or  bay  in  that  high  latitude. 

Capt.  Fox,  anno  1632,  failed  into  Hudfon’s-Bay  upon 
the  difcovery,  where  he  faw  many  whales  the  end  of  July  ^ 
he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Port  Nelfon  in  N.  lat.  57 
D.  *,  he  wintered  there  •,  tide  fourteen  feet. 

The  beginning  of  thelaft  century,  the  Danes  went  upon 
the  north  weft  difcovery,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  north- 
eafterly  ffiore  of  DavisVftraits,  and  called  it  New-Dane- 
mark,  and  made  a  miferable  fettlement  in  N.  lat.  64  D. 
From  that  time  they  have  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  DavisVftraits,  and  keep  a  royal  frigate  ftationed 
there  during  the  whaling-feafon,  which  does  not  continue 
above  feven  or  eight  weeks. 


The  civil  wars  in  England  prevented  any  further  at¬ 
tempts  of  fuch  difcoveries  for  fome  time,  until  Prince 
Rupert  and  company,  anno  1667,  fitted  out  capt.  Gui- 
lam  *,  he  landed  at  Rupert-river  in  N.  lat.  5 1  D.  upon 
the  eaft  continent  of  HudfonVBay,  built  Charles’s  Fort, 
traded  with  the  Indians  to  good  advantage,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  companies  fur  and  deer-fkin  trade. 

A  royal  charter  was  granted  May  2,  anno  1669,  to  a 
governor  and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trad¬ 
ing  into  Hudfon’s-Bay,  whereof  here  follows  an  abftradl : 
T 0  prince  Rupert  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  George 
duke  of  Albemarle,  to  William  earl  of  Craven,  and  to 
fifteen  others ,  and  to  others  whom  they  Jhall  admit  into  the 

faid 
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raid  body  corporate ,  power  to  make  a  common  fed,  and  to  alter 
it  ■  to  chufe  annually  feme  time  in  November ,  0  governor,  a  _ 
deputy-governor ,  and  a  committee  of  feven -,  any  three  of  th 
committee,  with  the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  to  be  a  court 
of  direct :  freemen  to  be  admitted  (their  faBors  andfervants 
may  be  admitted  freemen)  at  a  general  court-,  a  power  to  dtf- 
mifs  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  any  of  the  committee, 
before  the  year  expires  -,  and  upon  their  difnnffwn,  or  death  to 
eletl  others  in  their  room  for  the  remainder  of  the  year:  to  have 
the  foie  property  of  lands,  trade,  royal-fijhery ,  and  mines  with 
Hudfon’s-ftraits,  not  aBually  pojfefed  by  any  Chnfttan prince: 
to  be  reputed  as  one  of  our  colonies  in  America,  to  be  called  [e\ 
Rupert’s  land:  to  hold  the  fame  in  free  and  common  foccage: 
to  pay  the  Jkins  of  two  elks,  and  two  black  beavers,  as  often  as 
the  kirn  or  queen  Jhall  come  into  thofe  lands :  power  to  affemble 
•  the  company,  and  to  make  laws  for  their  government  and  other 
affairs,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England :  an  exclujive 
trade,  without  leave  obtained  of  the  company, penalty  forfeiture 
of  goods  and/hipping,  one  half  to  the  king,  one  half  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  their  general  meetings  for  every  1 00 1.  original  flock 
to  have  one  vote  -,  may  appoint  governors,  flatters  and  other 
officers,  in  any  of  their  ports  -,  the  governor  and  his  council  to 
judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  and  execute  juflice ac¬ 
cordingly  :  where  there  is  no  governor  and  council,  may  fend 
them  to  any  place  where  there  is  a  governor  and  council,  or  to 
England ,  for  juflice:  liberty  to fend, Jhips  of  war,  men,  and 
ammunition  for  their  proteBion,  ereB  for;ts,8z c  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  people  who  are  not  Chnfttan.-,  may 

appeal  to  the  king  in  council. 

Anno  1670,  Mr.  Bally,  with  twenty  men,  was  fent  over 
byThe  company  to  Rupert-river.  Port  Nelfon  was  the 

next  fettlement,  anno  1673-,  .and  MrrBndge  was  : fe 

over  governor  of  the  weft  main  from  Cape  Hem  letta 
Maria.  Anno  1 68 3,  the  faftory  was  removed  from  Ru¬ 
pert-river  to  Moofe-river :  Rupert-nver  is  not  ufed,  be- 
caufe  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  ;  fro 
Tadoufac  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec  upon  Canada- 

[?]  This  name  has  never  been  ufed ;  it  is  called  Hudfon  s-Bay 
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river,  there  is  water-carriage  to  lake  Miftafin,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  Rupert-river.  .  The  trade  at  the  mouth 
of  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudfon’s  Bay  is  fecured  o 
Great-Britain  by  .he  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  heads  of 
the  louthern  rivers  are  within  the  French  bounds,  and  the 
French  have  trading- houfes  which  very  much  inter¬ 
cept  and  leften  our  Indian  trade  :  the  company  do  not 
much  ufe  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  of  the  bay,  becaufe  of 
the  bad  neighbourhood  of  the  French. 

In  the  fummer  anno  1 63  6,  in  time  of  peace,  the  French 
from  Canada  became  mailers  of  all  our  Hudfon’s- Bay 
factories,  portNelfon  excepted.  ,  Anno  169.3,  the  F.na- 
lilh  recovered  their  faftories,  but  the  French  <mt  pof- 
feffion  of  them  again  foon  after.  Anno  1 696,  two  Ena-, 
iilh  men  of  war  retook  them.  In  Queen  Anne’s  wa°r, 
the  French  from  Canada  were  again  mailers  of  thefe 
factories  ;  but  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  anno  1713,  the 
■French  quitclaimed  them  to  the  Englilh  l'o  far  fouth  as 
49  D.  N.  lat.  Hitherto  we  have  not  heard  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  made  upon  them  by  the  Canadians  in  this  French 
war  which  commenced  in  the  fpring  1 744.  - 

Mr.  Dobbs  reckons  that  this  country,  called  Hud- 
fon’s-Bay,  may  be  elleemed  from  5 1  D.  to  65  D.  N.  lat. 
and  from  78  D.  to  95  D.  W.  long,  from  London;  the 
true  definition  of  it  is,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713  ; 
mz.  from  a  certain  promontory  on  the  Atlantic  ocean 
N.  lat.  58  D.  30  M.  runs  S.  W.  to  lake  Miftafin  (this 
includes  the  weftern  half  of  Terra  de  Labradore)  thence 

.i>‘  j°c  .  'at-  49  D.  and  from  this  termination  due 
WjAln  •  ,  ’’  t^le  northern  boundary  may  be  reckon- 

ed  Davis  s-ftraits,  becaule  of  the  Daniih  claim,  and  other- 
ways  north  indefinitely,  - 

.  The  eni':ance  of  Hudfon’s-ftraits  at  Refolution-illand 
is  about  fifteen  leagues  wide  ;  tide  flows  four  fathom; 
winds  N.  W.  about  nine  months  in  the  year  ;  not  free  of 
ice  above  two  months  in  the  year ;  fails  and  rigging  freeze 
m  Juiy  ;  it  is  140  leagues  in  length  to  the  bay  :  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  only  four  feet  tide.  Capt.  Middleton, 

in 
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in  twenty -three  voyages,  never  couW  arrive  at  the  fafto- 

ries,  above  five  or  fix  times,  before  the  10th  of  Augutt 
and  it  is  a  ftanding  order  not  to  attempt  coming  bach  the 
fame  uni, 6  °to,  can  611  ft »  to  ^ 

IO-  it  is  generally  pleafant  weather :  Middleton,  in  all 

his ’voyages,  never  fuffered  fhipwreck;  A«gu  's 
proper  month  for  the  navigation  of  Hudfon  s-Bay  and 

STlISrttoRSS.  well  main  or  cowtoto 
formerly3 in  charts  called  New-North  and  South- Wales, 
and  the  eaft  main  called  Terra  de  Labr adore  or  New- 
ftrialn'  to  French  claimed  to  Ixtoon.  o to bay  as 
belonging  to  New-Frahce  or  Canada,  but  they  dil 

claimed  it  bv  the  treaty  or  Utiecht. 

Bee  ufe  the  unhofpitablenefs  of  the  country,  no 
towns  or  plantations  can  ever  be  fettled  there  j  it  mull 
for  ever  remain  a  number  of  fcattered  difmal  lodges  or 
factories.  Hudfon’s-Bay  and  Georgia  are  improperly 
called  colonies-,  they  have  no  houfe  ot  reprefen tative^ 
the  Hudfon’s-Bay  company  in  London  make  tl 
and  regulations,  as  the  truftees  for  Georgia  in  London 

do  for  the  fettlers  in  Georgia. 

Hudfon’s-Bay  colony,  as  it  is  called,  confifts  °f  feveml 
lodges  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  rivers  tor  trade  with  the 
Indians,  viz.  on  the  weft  continent  are  Chorchdbriver, 
Nelfon’s-river,  Severn-river,  Albany-nver,  and  Mode- 
river-,  on  the  eaft  continent  are  Rupert- river  and  Slude- 
• 

nVChurchill-river(Princeof  Wales’  fort)  is  the  moft  north- 

erly,  being  in  about  59  D.  N-  lah  and  94  D.  50  M-  W. 
long,  from  London,  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Hudfons- 
Bav  j  here  Capt.  Middleton,  anno  1742,  upon  aN.  W. 
dficovery  wintered  miferably.  At  the  mouth  of  this  n  - 
ver  the  tide  comes  from  N.  b.  E.  two  knots  -,  they  l  eturn 
about  20,000  beaver-lkins  per  an.  the 

here  about  twenty-eight  men :  it  is  navigable  150  leagues. 

Nelfon’sXery(Fort  York)  called  by  the  French  Bour¬ 
bon  river  5  its  port  lies  in  N.  lat.  57  D  5  it  is  the  fineft 
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and  largeft  river  in  the  bay ;  it  communicates  with  great 
lakes,  and  branches  of  rivers  of  Indian  trade  :  tide  four¬ 
teen  feet ;  the  company  have  here  twenty-five  men 

New-Severn-river,  the  French  called  it  St.  Huiles,  in 
rs‘  ,  55  D ;  it  is  at  prefent  flighted  or  neglected,  a 

Albany-river  in  N.  lat.  52  D.  W.  long.  85  D.  2o  M. 
foui  feet  tide :  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September  fine  warm  weather  ;  anno  1731,  1 18  canoes 
came  there  to  trade ;  the  company  keep  here  twenty-five 

Moofe-river  in  N.  lat.  51  D.  four  feet  tide;  it  is  a 
much  larger  and  finer  river  than  Albany-river ;  the  com, 
pany  have  here  twenty-five  men. 

Prince  Rupert-river  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  N. 
lat.  51  D.  is  at  prelent  negledted. 

Slude-river  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  in  N.  lat.  52 

bere  are  e'§ht  or  nine  men  kept  by  the  company. 

1  he  company’s  profits  are  very  great,  and  engrofled 
by  a  few  ;  their  flock  has  been  fold  at  300  for  100  ori, 
gmal;  they  may  export  annually  about  3000  /.  fterlino- 
value,  and  their  half-yearly  fales  are  about  25,000? 
Iterling  ;  eight  or  nine  merchants  have  engrofled  about 
mne  tenths  of  the  flock  ;  the  charge  of  the  company  is 
about  120  fervants,  two  or  three  annual  Ihips,  having  in 
time  of  war  about  120  men  aboard.  They  import  d?er- 
j  s»  caftoreum  or  beaver-ftone,  feathers,  whale-bone, 
and  blubber ;  but  beaver- fkin  is  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
and  is  the  ftandard  of  their  truck  or  currency. 

1  ^r'  E°bbs  thinks  11  would  be  a  Public  national  benefit, 
that  the  Hudfon  s-Bay  company’s  charter  were  vacated, 
and  the  trade  laid  open :  thus  we  fhall  underfell  the 
r  rench,  and  carry  on  a  greater  trade  with  the  Indians  (the 
company  keep  the  price  of  goods  too  high)  and  we  fhould 
have  trading-houfes  up  the  river  ;  the  company  have  no 
uch  trading-houfes  ;  the  company,  by  their  charter,  are 

con'tSv^h^v  HT0Ur  3  N>  W>  Paffage’  whlch>  on  the 
fontraiy,  they  difcourage. 

■  i  '  M- 
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As  this  is  a  country  of  exclufive  trade  and  navigatio  n. 
we  are  too  much  confined  to  the  accounts  of  their  own 
navigators.  As  a  fpecimen,  we  ihall  take  a  medium 
voyage  of  Capt.  Middleton’s  anno  1735.  He  fet  out 
from  London  May  21,  June  12,  made  Cape  Farewell  in 
N.  lat.  about  59  D.  W.  long.  45  D.  50  M.  var.  29  D.  W. 
July  1,  in  N.  lat.  61  D.  W.  long.  7,0  D.  10  M,  var.  41 
D.  W.  he  was  faff  in  thick  ice  with  fogs  and  rain  ; 
Auguft  3,  he  arrived  in  Moofe  river,  N.  lat.  51  D.  W. 
long.  83  D.  var.  22  D.  W.  he  failed  from  thence  Sept. 
I,  makes  no  mention  of  ice  in  his  return  ;  arrived  in 
England  061.  7.  As  for  the  climate,  Middleton,  in  the 
journal  of  his  N.  W.  difcovery-voyage  anno  1741  and 
1 742,  fays,  he  arrived  in  Churchill  river  Auguft  10  ;  firft 
fnow  was  Sept.  1,  geefe  Hying  to  the  louthward ;  Sept.  27, 
thermometer  as  low  as  in  London,  time  of  the  great  froft; 
061.  21,  ink  and  water  froze  by  the  bed  fide ;  beginning 
of  November,  a  bottle  of  fpirits  full  proof  froze  in  the 
open  air :  after  Nov.  1 1,  no  going  abroad  without  being 
froze  (N.  B.  forgetting  himfelf,  he  frequently  mentions 
the  company’s  fervants,  and  Indians  being  abroad  after 
that  time)  April  2,  begins  to  thaw  in  the  fun;  about  this 
time  the  ice  at  the  ftiip  was  ten  feet  thick  with  thirteen 
feet  fnow  over  the  ice.  April  10,  large  fleaks  of  fnow 
(in  the  preceding  months  the  falling  fnow  was  as  fine  as 
duft)  a  fign  of  the  winter’s  being  fpent ;  April  22,  a 
fhower  of  rain  (no  rain  for  feven  months  proceding)  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  geefe  begin  to  appear ;  May  13,  got  the 
ftiip  into  the  ftream,  and  July  1,  we  failed  upon  the  N. 
W.  difcovery ;  he  proceeded  no  farther  north  than  66 
D.  44  M.  becaufe  the  beginning  of  Auguft  from  a  high 
mountain  we  perceived  to  the  S.  E.  at  about  twenty 
leagues  diftance,  a  ftrait  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
folid  body  of  ice,  and  therefore  no  communication  with 
the  eaftern  fea ;  and  the  tide  of  flood  coming  from 
thence,  we  had  no  hopes  of  palling  that  way  into  the 
weftern  or  Pacific  ocean ;  and  Auguft  8,  we  bore  away 
(o  the  louthward. 
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In  the  northern  factories,  the  great  thaws  begin  the  end 
of  April ;  the  waters  inland  are  froze  up  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  O&ober  to  the  beginning  of  May.  In  North- 
America  we  judge  of  the  inclemencies  of  their  feverai 
climates,  by  the  times  of  the  flights  of  their  paffage- 
birds :  in  thefe  fa&ories  wild  geefe  and  fwans  fly  fouth- 
ward  beginning  of  Oilober,  and  return  northward  the  end 
of  April,  and  beginning  of  May.  Seldom  a  night  in 
winter  without  an  aurora  borealis .  Some  deer  twelve  to 
thirteen  hands  high  ;  here  are  white  bears,  fwans,  ducks 
of  feverai  kinds,  and  other  water-foul ;  in  their  meadows, 
jnftead  of  cerealia  and  gramina ,  that  is,  bread  corn,  and 
graffes,  they  have  only  mofs,  fome  fcurvy-grafs,  and^ 
forrel.  Hares,  rabits,  foxes,  partridges,  beginning  of 
October,  from  their  native  colour,  become  fnow-white, 
and  continue  fo  for  fix.  months,  till  the  feafon  produces  a 
new  coat:  wind  blows  from  the  N.  W.  about  nine 
months  in  the  year;  they  have  nine  months  ice  and 
fnow  ;  the  cold  fogs  and  miffs  damp  the  pleafure  of  their 
Ihort  fummers. 

I  formerly  hinted  the  vafl  advantage  that  the  European 
weffern  north  latitudes  had  of  the  American  eaftern  north 
latitudes ;  by  way  of  amufement,  I  continue  further  to 
obferve,  that  in  50  D.  (for  inflance)  N.  lat.  in  the  N. 
eafferly  parts  of  America,  it  is  as  cold  as  in  60  D.  or 
upwards  N.  lat.  in  the  N.  wefferly  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
ocean  and  its  mellow  vapour  being  to  the  windward  of 
Europe  ;  but  a  rude  rigorous,  chilly,  frozen,  and  fnowy 
continent  is  to  the  windward  of  the  other.  I  vouch  this 
by  a  few  inffances.  1.  From  Churchili-river  fort  there 
was  no  going  abroad  without  being  frozen  in  winter ;  from 
Torneo  in  Lapland,  anno  1736,  nearly  under  the  polar 
circle,  to  invefligate  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude 
there,  the  French  academiciens  in  the  feverity  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  were  fixty-three  days  in  the  defert,  procuring  a  com¬ 
plete  fet  of  triangles.  2.  The  bottom  of  Hudfon’s-Bay 
is  fcarce  habitable  in  winter,  though  fcarce  fo  far  north 
as  London;  a  moff  agreeable  crelum  or  air.  3.  In  the 

Orkneys 

4  s 
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Orkneys  (where  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  fhips  call  in  to  hire 
men  and  boys  at  5  to  20  /.  fterling  per  annum ,  according 
to  the  years  of  their  indented  continuance  •,  they  are  called 
N.  W.  men)  there  is  good  wintering-,  barley,  peafe,  and 
oats,  cabbages,  other  pot-herbs,  and  ufual  roots,  grow 
kindly  ;  not  much  fnow  and  ice  $  Orkneys  is  a  little  north 
of  Churchill  river. 

Capt.  Middleton  [/],  in  his  too  minute  journals  of  his 
many  voyages  from  England  to  Hudfon’s-Bay,  obferved, 
that  in  Hudfon’s-Bay,  in  the  fame  longitudes  from  Lon¬ 
don,  in  failing  north,  the  variations  increafe  falter  than 
in  any  known  part  of  the  earth  ;  for  inftance,  in  one  of 
his  voyages  he  obferved,  that  in  about  84  D.  W.  long, 
from  London,  the  variations  increafe  thus  : 

In  N.  lat.  50  D.  variation  was  19  D.  W. 


55 

25 

61 

30 

62 

40 

•  Capt.  Scrogs,  anno  1722  (who  had  Mr.  Norton  late 
governor  of  Churchill  fort  aboard,  with  two  northern  In¬ 
dians  to  difcover  the  much  enquired  after  copper-mines) 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  whale- bone,  at  Whale-bone 
point  in  N.  lat.  65  D.  Here  the  tide  flowed  five  fathom. 

A  digreffton  giving  fome  further  accounts  of  late  endeavours 

towards  a  north -weft  paffage  to  China. 

-  \  .  .  - 

A  passage  by  the  north- weft  ward  or  Davis’s-ftraits 
feems  to  be  given  up  or  relinquifhed  by  all  European 
adventurers  ;  but  the  paffage  by  the  foutherly  branch, 
or  Hudfon’s-Bay,  is  ftili  in  profecution.  The  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  lately  enacted  a  reward  of  20,000/.  fterling,  to  the 
difeoverer,  if  from  Hudfon’s-Bay.  Upon  this  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  Dobbs-galley  and  California,  as  a  private  ad¬ 
venture,  failed  from  England  May  1746^  in  our  know- 

[/]  Thefe  are  not  defigned  as  ftri&  ftiffly  conne&ed  hiftorical  ac¬ 
count*,  but  as  loofe  occafional  obfervations,  in  Tome  manner  reduced 
under  general  heads ;  therefore  although  we  have  already  made  a  di- 
greflion  concerning  variations,  this  may  be  admitted. 

3  ledge. 
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ledge,  they  are  not  as  yet  returned  to  England..  Their 
original  propofal  was  to  fail  eaftward  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and 
China  (but  there  is  no  ad  of  parliament  to  indemnify 
them,  in  a  trefpafs  upon  the  exclufive  navigation  granted 
to  the  Eaft-India  company  in  thefe  feas,  by  charter  and 
a£t  of  parliament)  and  from  the  eaftward  to  fail  to  the 
northward  of  California,  and  from  thence  to  endeavour 
an  eafterly  paflage  to  Davis’s-ftraits  or  Hudfon’s-Bay. 

The  laft  tentative  for  a  N.  W.  paflage  was  by  Capt. 
Middleton  from  Hudfon’s-Bay,  anno  1741  and  1742,  ac¬ 
cording  to  order  and  inftrudions  from  the  lords  of  the* 
admiralty  May  20,  anno  1741:  there  was  no  occaflon  for 
his  wintering  in  Hudfon’s-Bay,  before  he  fet  out  upon 
the  difcovery  ;  he  fhould  have  failed  from  England,  fo 
as  to  arrive  in  Hudfon’s-Bay  in  the  middle  of  July  ; 
pufti  the  difcovery,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  return 
in  September. 

A  fhort  abftrad  of  his  difcovery-journal  is,  we  failed 
from  Churchill-river  July  1,  in  N.  lat.  65  D.  10  M.  E. 
long,  from  Churchill-river  9  D.  we  doubled  a  head-lapd, 
and  called  it  Cape  Dobbs  ;  and  the  following  opening, 
we  called  Wager-river  ;  tide  five  or  fix  knots  from  the 
eaft,  and  full  of  ice ;  Elkimaux  Indians  came  aboard, 
but  had  no  trade  :  proceeding  farther  north,  we  doubled 
another  head-land,  and  called  it  Cape-Hope ;  and  failing 
farther  to  N.  lat.  67D.  E.  from  Churchill  fort  12  D.  20 
M.  from  the  mountains  we  faw  a  narrow  dangerous  ftrait 
frozen  over,  and  no  probability  of  its  being  clear  this 
year,  deep  water,  no  anchorage  *,  being  afraid  of  freezing 
up,  we  returned  to  N.  lat.  64  D.  here  were  pany  whale¬ 
bone  whales ;  we  examined  all  along  to  N.  lat.  62  D.  tide 
from  the  eaftward  :  Auguft  1 5,  we  bore  away  for  Eng¬ 
land  *,  and  Sept.  1 5,  we  arrived  atKerfton  in  the  Orkneys. 

I  fhall  by  way  of  amulement  mention  the  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  in  favour  of,  and  in 
prejudice  againft,  a  N.  W.  paflage  to  China. 

In  favour  of  a  N.  W.  paflage.  1.  The  whales  found 
in  plenty  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfqn’s  Bay  •,  as  there  is 
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no  mention  of  whales  in  Hudfon’s-ftraits,  they  do  not 
come  that  way  ;  they  cannot  come  from  Davis’s-ftraits  by 
the  frozen  {traits  of  Middleton,  becaufe  of  a  wide  and 
large  field  of  ice  ;  whales  cannot  pafs  under  a  large  tradf 
of  ice,  they  cannot  live  without  blowing  at  times  in  the 
open  air;  therefore  thefe  whales  muft  come  from  the 
weftern  or  Pacific  ocean,  by  lome  {traits  or  thorough-fare 
in  Hudfon’s-Bay :  it  is  more  probable  that  the  great 
whales  in  Davis’s-ftraits,  when  the  fea  there  begins  to  be 
froze  up,  pafs  into  the  ocean,  or  deeper  water,  becaufe 
warmer  :  thus  the  cod-fifh  upon  the  coait  of  New- 
England  in  very  cold  winters  retire  into  deep  water.  Mr. 
Dobbs  affirms,  that  Middleton  faw  no  whales  near  Cape 
Hope,  or  the  frozen  {traits  ;  he  judges  the  frozen  {traits 
to  be  only  a  chimasra  ;  therefore  the  whales  in  Button’s- 
Bay  muft;  come  from  the  weftward.  2.  Wager- river, 
where  was  Middleton’s  principal  enquiry,  in  N.  lat.  65 
D  24  m.  W.  long.  88  D.  37  M.  from  feven  miles  wide 
at  its  entrance,  farther  up  increafed  to  eight  leagues  wide, 
and  from  fourteeen  to  eighty  fathom  water,  and  whales 
were  feen  twenty  miles  up  the  river.  Dobbs  conjectures 
that  thefe  whales  came  from  the  weftern  ocean,  by  fome 
{trait  or  pafTage  fouth  of  Wager-river,  from  N.  lat.  65 
D.  to  62  D.  Here  it  is  where  the  Efkimaux  Indians  fol¬ 
low  whaling,  and  traded  with  capt.  Scrog's,  anno  1722. 
3.  Middleton,  from  fome  undue  influence,  did  not  well 
infpedt  the  coaft,  where  the  greateft  probability  was  of  a 
a  paftage ;  defignedly  he  kept  too  great  an  offing,  and 
defcryed  pretended  land  and  mountains  in  the  clouds  ; 
concluding  there  were  no  thorough- fares,  he  did  not  fend 
his  boats  afhore  to  try  for  inlets.  Fox,  anno  1632,  fail¬ 
ing  upon  this  coaft,  faw  much  broken  land  and  iflands, 
and  plenty  of  whales  at  the  end  of  July.  4.  Middleton’s 
officers  faid,  that  the  tide  was  three  hours  fooner  at  the 
mouth  of  Wager-river  than  at  cape  Frigid  ;  therefore 
the  tide  did  not  come  from  the  frozen  ftraits  and  Baffin’s- 
Bay  eaftward,  but  from  fome  ftraits  weftward  ;  the  fame 
jrnal- content  officers  aftured  Mr.  Dobbs,  that  the  higher 

up 
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up  Wager- river,  the  water  became  the  falter,  and  the 
flood  was  from  W.  S.  W.  Middleton  fays  the  tide  came 
from  north-eafterly. 

To  evince  the  impradticablenefs  of  a  N.  W.  paflage. 
i.  The  French,  very  inquifitive  and  mindful  of  their  in- 
tereft,  feem  to  give  up  any  profpedt  of  this  paflage,  be- 
caufe,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  readily  renounced  for 
ever  to  Great-Britain  the  lole  and  exclufive  benefit  of  a 
N.  W.  paflage  to  China  from  Hudfon’s-Bay  or  Davis’s- 
ftraits,  when  difcovered.  2.  The  whales  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Hudfon’s-Bay,  by  the  frozen  ftraits,  came  from  Davis’s- 
ftraits,  where  they  are  plenty.  3.  Middleton  fays  (we 
connotanfwer  for  his  vouchers)  that  Indian  travellers  have 
gone  by  land  from  Churchill -river,  as  high  as  the  ardtic 
circle,  but  met  with  no  thorough -fares ;  his  northern  In¬ 
dians,  which  he  took  on  board  in  Churchill-river,  were 
chiefly  defigried  to  fhew  him  the  copper-mines.  4.  The 
farther  up  Wager-river,  the  tides  rife  lefs  ;  the  water 
from  fait  becomes  brackifh,  and  the  higher  the  more  frefh. 

5.  Middleton  writes,  that  from  his  own  experience,  there 
is  no  thorough-fare  from  Churchill-river  in  N.  lat  59  D. 
to  N.  lat.  67  D. ;  and  farther  north,  if  there  be  any 
ftraits  or  thorough-fare,  it  cannot  be  clear  of  ice  (if  ever 
clear)  above  a  week  or  two  in  the  year,  and  therefore 
impracticable  :  from  the  river  Wager  to  N.  lat.  62  D. 
he  ftood  into  every  bay  and  fearched  the  coaft  narrowly. 

6.  As  the  winds  there  are  generally  from  the  N.  W. 
and  excefiively  cold,  there  muft  be  a  long  continued  or 
connected  tract  of  land  weft  ward,  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow  and  ice,  and  therefore  impracticable.  Moreover, 
if  there  is  any  fuch  ftrait,  it  is  narrow  and  long ;  the  ad¬ 
venturers  would  run  a  certain  rifk  of  being  froze  up  and 
of  perifhing. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  the  ijland  of  Newfoundland,  and  its  Cod- 

Fifhery. 

THIS  is  a  fifhery  of  longer  ftanding,  than  are  any  of 
our  colony  or  plantation  iettlements  ;  it  is  no  colo¬ 
ny,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  patent  or  exclufive  company, 
but  is  an  open  general  Britifh  cod-fifhery,  confifting  of 
many  lodges,  or  commodious  harbours  for  curing  of  cod- 
fifli,  for  the  Spanifh,  Portugueze,  and  Italian  markets. 

Our  [jf]  claims  of  difcovery,  not  occupancy,  run  fo  high 
as  the  times  of  the  Cabots  coafting  along  the  eaftern  fhore 

[gj  The  Cod-fifhery  profitable  and  fufficient  to  fupply  many  and 
large  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
England  :  a  monopoly  of  this  fifhery  in  thefe  feas,  to  be  called  a 
Mare  claufum ,  would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great-Britain,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  enfuing  congrefs  for  a 
general  peace  amongft  the  dates  in  Europe :  it  is  true,  the  French  and 
Spaniards  have  a  confiderable  claim  to  fome  interefl  in  the  New-found- 
land  Cod-fifhery,  becaufe  the  Guipufcoans  of  Spain,  and  the  Bayonners 
of  France  were  contemporary,  if  not  more  early  in  that  fifhery  than 
England.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Guipufcoans,  and  the  other 
fubje£ls  of  Spain,  were  allowed  their  claimed  privilege  of  fifhing  at  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland  :  by  the  fame  treaty  the  French  were  allowed 
to  fifh,  and  cure  their  fifh  on  that  part  of  Newfoundland  from  Cape 
Bonavifta,  N.  lat.  49  D.  30  M.  to  the  northermoft  part  of  the  ifland 
in  N.  lat.  51  D.  30  M.  and  from  thence  running  down  by  the  wefterit 
fide  to  Pointc-Riche,in  N.  lat.  50  D.  30  M.  by  the  cod-fifh  being  more 
plenty,  and  by  falling  in  nearer  the  fhore,  the  Cod  fifhery  of  the  north 
part  of  the  ifland  feems  to  be  more  profitable  than  upon  the  fouthern 
harbours  of  the  ifland  ;  by  this  conceffion  before  the  war,  anno  1 744, 
the  French  had  the  better  of  us  in  the  Cod-fifhery  trade — King 
Charles  I,  bubbled  by  the  French,  gave  them  a  liberty  of  fifhing  and 
curing  fifh  in  Newfoundland,  upon  the  filly  pretext  of  fupplying  an 
Englifh  convent  in  France  with  fifh. 

This  Cod-fifhery  is  not  only  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  by  the  many  men  employed  in  catching 
and  curing  of  the  cod-fifh,  is  a  good  nurfery  for  our  navy  and  other 
navigation  (the  plantation-trade,  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  the 
coal  trade  of  Newcaltle,  and  the  watermen  upon  the  river  of  Thames, 
are  the  great  nurferies  or  feminaries  of  our  navigation)  if  the  French 
could  by  treaty  be  excluded  from  this  fifhery,  it  would  contract  their 
havigation-feminary  very  much.  Canada  does  not  increale  their  na- 
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of  North-America  upon  a  N.  W.  difcovery,  and  their 
taking  pofie/Tion  for  the  crown  of  England,  from  place 
to  place  ;  they  fettled  no  fifhery  there,  but  gave  it  the 
name,  anno  1507,  of  Terra  deBaccaleos  with  good  pro¬ 
priety,  that  is,  cod-fifh  land 5  the  French  called  it,  Terre 
Neuve ,  we  retain  their  name,  and  call  it  Newfoundland.- 
•  Secretary  Walfingharti,  anno  1583  (about  this  time  all 
the  trading  nations  of  Europe  were  intenfe  upon  a  N.  W. 
paffage  to  China,  and  the  Eaft-Indies)  being  informed  of 
a  wefterly  opening  north  of  North- Virginia  (the  prefent 
Nova  Scotia)  fent  out  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  gentle- 
man  of  efface  upon  the  difcovery  %  this  gentleman  failed 
up  the  gulph,  and  fome  part  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  % 
and  in  form  took  poffeflion  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada., 
for  the  crown  of  England  ;  he  fettled  a  fifhery  at  New¬ 
foundland,  but  being  caff  away  upon  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  fifhery  was  foon  relinquifhed ;  but  profecuted  by 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portugueze. 

Anno  1608,  this  fifhery  was  again  undertaken  by  John 
Guay  of  Briftol  merchant ;  feveral  Engiifhmen,  women* 
and  children  wintered  there,  anno  161 3, 

Anno  1610,  king  James  gave  to  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  lord-keeper,  and  others,  a  grant  from  Bonaviffa  to 
Cape  St.  Mary  W.  of  Cape  Raze ;  fome  families  were 
fent  over  \  it  did  not  anfwer,  they  returned  to  England. 

Anno  1620,  or  1 623,  Sir  George  Calvert,  principal 
fecretary  of  flate,  afterwards  lord  Baltimore,  obtained  a 
patent  for  fome  part  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  bay  of 
Bulls  to  Cape  St.  Mary’s  ;  he  fettled  a  fort  and  planta¬ 
tion  at  Fairyland  ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  the 
civil  war  of  England,  it  was  difcontinued,  and  was  outed 
by  Sir  David  Kirk.  Anno  1654,  having  retained  fome. 
claim  until  that  time,  lord  Baltimore,  a  zealous  Roman 
catholic,  came  abroad  (as  the  firff  fettlers  of  New-Eng- 
land  did  in  their  religion  way)  to  enjoy  the  free  exerciie  of 

vigation  much;  their  trade  employs  a  very  {mail  inconfiderable  number 
cf  vdTels :  their  inland  fur  and  {kins  bufmefs  is  managed  by  a  few 
French  Cuureurs  des  Boss,  and  Indians  called  Les  Homme s  des  Bcis ;  there¬ 
fore  Canada  cannot  people  fail, 

his 
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his  religion  in  quiet :  from  Newfoundland  he  removed  to 
Viro-infa  •,  but  the  Virginians  being  as  zealous  for  the 
church  of  England  way,  as  he  was  for  the  church  of  Rome 
way,  he  became  uneafy,  and  went  farther  up  the  bay  of 
Chefepeak  above  the  Virginian  fettlements 1 ;  and  atter- 
wards  obtained  a  moft  beneficial  patent  of  thofe  lands 
now  called  Maryland,  which  the  family  enjoy  to  this  day 
at  prefent  this  family  is  Chriftian  proteftant.  .  ■ 

The  French  ni3.de  3  fettlement  3t  Pl3centi3  in  the  ioutIi 
p3rt  of  the  ifland  where  the  cod*fifh  firft  let  in  ye3rly  ; 
this  W3S  relinquifhed  to  Gre3t-Brit3in  by  the  treaty  or 
Utrecht,  3nno  1713,  anch  by  way  of  equivalent,  the 
French  h3d  wen  to  them  the  i hands  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  all  the  other  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  liberty  to  catch  and  cure  fifh  in  the  northern  harbours 
of  Newfoundland:  the  French  pretend,  that  they  have 
had  a  conftant  fifhery  at  Newfoundland  ever  fince  it  was 
taken  poffeffion  of,  for  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  by 
Verazano  a  Florentine.  In  Cromwell’s  time  Sir  David 
Kirk’s  family  refided  fome  years  in  Newfoundland  *,  he 
invaded  Canada  feveral  times,  and  had  a  grant  of  lands 
north  of  St.  Laurence-river,  called  Canada:  but  king 
Charles  II,  always  more  in  the  French  intereft  (kings 
may  be  bought  to  betray  their  own  countries  intereft) 
than  in  that  of  Great-Britain,  quit-claimed  Canada,  as 
alfo  Placentia,  St.  Peter’s,  &c.  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  to  the  French.  . 

The  Englifh  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  ufe  ^ 
this  fifhery.  Anno  1 545,  there  was  an  a£t  of  the  Englifh 
parliament,  for  encouragement  to  the  Englifh  merchants 
trading  to  Newfoundland :  the  firft  family  fettlements 
with  continuance  feem  to  have  been  anno  1 610.  At  pre¬ 
fent  there  are  nine  or  ten  fettlements  called  harbours,  not 
towns,  where  they  cure  and  ihip  off  their  dry  cod-fifh  : 
at  this  writing  anno  1748,  there  are  about  4000  people 
winter  there  *,  they  fifh  and  cure  fifh  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber  *,  the  fifhery  is  generally  oft  the  mouths  of  then  har¬ 
bours  •,  they  do  not  fifh  much  upon  the  banks. 

Vo  l,I.  u  M‘Belha 
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M.  Beilin  fays,  that  from  good  obfervations  Cape 
Raze,  its  fouthermoft,  point  lies  in  N.  lat.  46  D.  50  M. 
Its  northermoR  land  in  the  (traits  of  Belle  Ifle,  lies  inN. 
lat.  51  D.  30  M.  its  greateff  breadth  (the  ifland  refem- 
bles  an  ifofceles  triangle)  or  bale  is  from  Cape  Raze  to 
Cape  Raye  about  eighty  leagues.  From  the  northern 
part  of  Cape  Breton  ifland,  or  St.  Paul,  are  fifteen  leagues 
to  Cape  Raze,  or  rather  Cape  Sud,  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  St.  Laurence  :  the  north  cape  of  Breton  ifland 
lies  in  N.  lat.  47  D.  5  M. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  lies  from  N.  lat.  41 
D.  to  49  D.  and  ninety  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  diftance 
from  Cape  Raze  about  thirty-five  leagues. 

As  to  the  regulations,  difcipline,  or  oeconomy  of  New¬ 
foundland,  differences  amongft  the  fifhermen  of  the  fe- 
veral  harbours,  are  at  firR  inftance  determined  by  the  ad¬ 
mirals  fo  called,  being  the  firfl  (hip  mailers  who  arrive 
for  the  feafon  in  the  refpeCtive  harbours.  From  this  judg¬ 
ment,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  commodore  of  the  king  s  Rati¬ 
oned  (hips,  who  determines  in  equity.  Felonies  in  New¬ 
foundland  are  not  triable  there,  but  in  any  county  of 
Great-Britain.  Newfoundland  having  no  legiflative  af- 
fembly  or  reprefentative  of  the  debtors  of  the  country, 
their  currency  is  not  perverted  but  continues  at  a  flerling 
value.  At  prefent  the  commodore  of  the  king’s  (hips 
Rationed  for  the  protection  of  the  fifliery  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  is  governor  of  Newfoundland,  during  his  conti¬ 
nuance  there,  by  the  title  of  governor  and  commodore  in 
chief  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  forts  and  garrifons 
there.  There  are  alfo  lieutenant-governors  of  the  forts  of 
Placentia  and  St.  John’s,  at  10  s.  Rerling  per  day.  As  we 
hinted,  the  maRer  of  the  veffel  who  firfl  arrives  in  the  fe- 
yeral  harbours,  is  called  admiral  of  that  harbour,  and  acts 
as  a  magifirate,  and  is  called  lord  of  the  harbour. 

The  [h]  annual  quantity  of  cod-fifii  {hipped  off  by  Bri- 
tiffi  fubjects  from  Newfoundland  is  various,  from  100,000 


[/;]  The  eftimates  in  a  late  pamphlet,  called.  The  Importance  of  Cape 

Breton  confidered,  are  too  much  at  random,  and  erroneous.  ^ 

quintals 
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quintals  to  300,000  quintals ;  generally  they  make  dou" 
ble  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  what  is  made  in  New  : 

*  England.  .  . 

Capt.  Smith,  a  man  of  credit,  writes,  anno  1023,  that  v 

there  fifhed  upon  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  yearly 
about  250  fail  of  Englifh  veffels,  at  a  medium  of  fixty 
tons,  and  returned  the  value  of  135,000/.  fterling  an¬ 
nually  :  their  method  of  fharing  at  that  time,  was  one 
third  to  the  owners,  one  third  for  victualling,  and  one 

third  to  the  (hip’s  company.  „ 

The  commodore  of  the  king  s  fhips  at  Newfoundland, 

when  the  lifhing  feafon  is  over,  receives  from  each  har¬ 
bour  a  report  in  diftind  columns.  I  (hall  inftance  the 
year  1701,  being  in  time  of  peace,  a  medium  year,  and 
the  accounts  the  moft  diftind. 


The  flate  of  Newfoundland,  anno  1701. 


Number  of  fhips,  fifhers. 

Sacks  or  purchalers 

Burthen  of  faid  fhips 

Number  of  men  belonging  the  faid  fhips 

Number  of  fifhing  fhips  boats 

Number  of  inhabitants  boats 

Number  of  by-boats 

Quantity  of  fifh  made  by  fhips  . 

Quantity  of  fifh  made  by  inhabitants 

Q.  of  train  or  liver  oil  made  by  fhips 

Train  or  liver  oil  made  oy  inhabitants 

Number  of  flages  ■;  , 

Number  of  men 
Number  of  women 
Number  of;  children 
Number  of  fervants 


75 

46 

7991  tons 


338 

558 

97  o 

79,820  quint. 

1 36,500  quint* 
1264  hhds. 
2534  hhds; 

544  ; 

461 

166 

256 

2698 


Anno  1716,  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 

*°The  fifli  fliipped  ofF  from  the  feveral  harb^^I  fiiall 

inftance  a  year  of  fmall  fifhery.  j 

U  z  *%.Anno> 
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Anno  1724,  were  flilpped  off 

N°  velfels  j  Quantity  of  fifh: 

3500  quint. 


From  the  harbours 
St.  Peter’s  and  Placentia 
Trepaday 
Formoofe 
Renufe  , 

St.  John’s 
Conception-Bay 


Bona  Vifta 
Fairyland 
Bay  of  Bulk 


2 

3 
2 

1 

20 

4 

5 

\  1 

*7 

4 


37 0° 

33°® 

1200 

37,000 
1 1,000 

I  1,200 
4000 
29,000 
7000 


v  ;  59  111,100 

Anno  1732,  were  fhipped  off  from  Newfoundland: 
about  200,000  quintals  ;  laft  year,  being  anno  1747* 
were  exported  fomewhat  m-ore. 

In  Newfoundland  they  reckon,  when  well  fifhed,  200 
quintals  to  the  inhabitants  boat  or  fhallop,  and  500 
quintals  to  a  banker. 

The  liberty  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
French,  for  fifhing  and  curing  of  fifh  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Newfoundland,  abridges  us  of  an  exclufive  navi¬ 
gation,  fuch  as  the  French  fully  enjoy.  By  an  edidtanno 
I727  (ty  virtue  of  the  5th  and  6th  articles  of  peace  and 
neutrality  in  America,  concluded  Nov.  6,  anno  1686) 
it  is  peremptorily  declared,  that  all  Englifh  veflels  failing 
within  a  league  of  the  fhores  of  any  French  ifland,  fhall 
be  feized  and  confifcated,  without  any  other  proof  of 
trade,  St.  Mala  and  Granville  are  the  principal  French 
cod-fifhery  in  North-America  ;  there  are  fome  from  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  Bayonne,  and  Nantes.  Before  Cape  Breton 
lately  fell  into  the  pofieffion  of  Great-Britain,  the  French 

bankers, when  long  out,  went  to  water  and  refrefh  at  Cape 
Breton. 

Pour  to  five  thoufand  Newfoundland  frefh  cod-fifh 
are  reckoned  to  make  one  hundred  quintals  of  well  cured 
dry  cod,  or  three  quintals  wet  fifh  make  one  dry.  The 

livers 
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livers  from  100  quintals  dry  cod,  afford  about  one* 
hogfhead,  or  fixty  gallons  of  liver  oil.  After  the  fifh  are 
headed,  boned,  lplit,  and  lalted,  the  ihoremen  deliver 
•one  half  the  weight ;  the  overplus  goes  for  their  labour. 

The  cod-fifh  annually  appear  firft  at  St.  Peter’s  and 
Placentia  in  May,  and  thence  proceed  northward  along 
fhore  to  St.  John’s,  Trinity, &c.  and  in  autumn  are  fifhed 
by  the  French  in  the  north  parts  of  Newfoundland.  Cod 
follow  the  bait  fifh,  as  .they  appear  near  the  fhore  fuccef- 
fively  during  the  fifhing  leafon  ;  firflare  the  caplin,  next 
come  the  fquid  ;  the  herrings  take  their  courle  in  Au¬ 
tumn;  at  other  times  a  mulcle  is  their  bait. 

Their  fifh-fhips  are  diftinguifhed  into  fifhing-fhips, 
which  by  their  own  boats  and  men  catch  and  cure  theft 
hih- cargoes ;  ,and  fack-fhips,  which  purchale  their  fifh 
from  the  inhabitants.. 

The  foil  is  rocks  and  mountains  [i]  inhospitable; 
their  trees  are  pine,  fir  called  fpruce  [£],  and  birch; 
itrawberries  and  rafpberries  here  are  good  and  plenty. 
In  Newfoundland  there  are  no  land-eftates  ;  but  many 
of  their  falmon  (beams  or  falls  belong  to  patentees.  In 
.the  winter,  they  make  feal-oil,  and  fave- their  fkins. 
The  great  iflands  of  ice,  which  appear  upon  or  near  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  come  from  Davis’s -fir  aits. 

Goods  imported  to  Newfoundland  and  confumed  there, 
;are  only  fait,  bread,  flour,  rum,  and  molaffes,  payable 
either  in  fifh  as  the  price  fhall  break,  which  is  generally 
at  10  s.  fterling  per  quintal,  or  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Great-Britain  ;  thefe  bills  of  exchange  are  from  the  fact 
fhips,  who  purchafe  their  fifh  or  cargo  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants  by  bills  :  bills  purchale  thefe  goods  cheaper, 
than  the  fifh  truck,  becaufe  the  fifhermen  impoie  any  fifh 
in  pay. 

The  feveral  bickerings  that  have  happened  in  New¬ 
foundland  between  the  Britifh  and  French,  cannot  be  re- 

[z]  No  flepping,  no  wheel* carriages ;  their  hre-wood  is  carried  fomc 
'miles  upon  men’s  Ihoulders. 

[<$]  Spruce-leaves  and  buds  decoded  in  place  of  hops,  make  an 
agreeable  beer  or  drink,  aud  is  efteemed  good  in  the  fcurvy. 

U  3  hearfed 
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hearfed  minutely  in  a  fu  mm  ary,  we  fhall  only  mention 
a  few.  Anno  1704,  Augult  18,  about  140  French  and 
Indians,  in  two  (loops  from  Placentia,  land  in  Ronavilte 
harbour,  and  burn  four  velfels  ;  anno  1705,  in  the 
winter,  M.  Subercalfe  governor  of  Placentia,  afterwards 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  550  foldiers  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Placentia,  and  from  Canada  with  fome  Indians, 
ranfacks  all  the  fouthern  fettlements  in  a  few  days,  car¬ 
rying  away  140  prifoners;  laid  Confumption-Bay, Trinity, 
and  Bonavilte  under  contributions,  having  burnt  their 
Itages  and  craft ;  they  befieged  the  fort  of  St.  John’s 
(capt.  Moody  and  forty  foldiers  in  garrifon)  five  weeks  in 
vain ;  St.  John’s  is  the  principal  Britifh  fifhery  fettlement 
in  Newfoundland;  anno  1710,  the  garrifon  of  St.  John’s 
was  reinforced  by  two  companies  ofmarines, 

Placentia  was  quit- claimed  by  France  to  Great -Britain ; 
and  anno  1714,  June  1,  col.  Moody  being  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  Placentia,  received  poffelfion  from 
M.  Caftabella,  who  fucceeded  M.  Subercalfe  as  governor 
of  Placentia  anno  1706,  when  Subercalfe  was  removed  to 
the  governor  of  L’Accadie  or  Nova  Scotia;  this  Calta- 
bella,  was  made  governor  of  Cape  Breton  illands,  and 
continued  in  that  government  many  years.  Anno  1719, 
col.  Gladhill  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Pla¬ 
centia  in  place  of  col.  Moody.  At  prefent  anno  1 748,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Placentia  is  major  Hamilton  ;  and 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  St.  John’s  is  capt.  Bradltreet. 

The  following  accounts  of  filheries  fall  in  naturally 
with  this  feftion,  and  carry  along  with  it  fome  account 
of  the  New-England  filhery. 

V 

A  Digrejfion  concerning  fijheries. 

THE  principal  and  molt  extenfive  branches  of  filhery 
in  commerce,  are  1. Whaling,  which  is  in  common  to  all 
maritime  nations,  but  followed  to  belt  advantage  by  the 
Dutch  ;  it  is  called  the  great  filhery,  as  herrings  and  cod 
fifhing  are  called  the  fmall  filheries.  2.  Herrings;  of  thele 
the  Dutch  alfo  make  the  molt  gain,  although  the  only 
• .  herrins: 


\ 
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herring  fifhery  known  to  us,  of  quantity  and  quality, 
fufficient  and  proper  for  the  markets,  is  confined  to  the 
Britifh  fea,  which  is  a  Mare  claufum ,  and  in  all  refpedts 
is  the  Britifh  peculiar  property,  excepting  that  it  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  thoroughfare  or  high  way  to  all  nations  in  their  out¬ 
ward  bound  and  inward  bound  voyages ;  and  Great-Bri- 
tain,  with  greater  propriety,  may  be  called  Herrings 
Uland,  than  Newfoundland  called  Terra  de  Baccaleos. 
The  Dutch,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  agreed  to  pay  an¬ 
nually  to-Great-Britain,  30,000/.  fterling  for  licence  or 
liberty  of  fifhing  for  herrings  upon  the  coaft  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  they  paid  only  for  one  year,  1 636,  and  no  more ; 
Cromwell,  in  his  Declaration  of  war  againft  the  Dutch, 
made  a  demand  of  the  arrears  of  this  licence  money  (at 
the  fame  time  he  infilled  upon  fatisfa&ion  for  the 
Amboyna  affair)  but  the  principal  differences  which 
occafioned  the  war  being  foon  accommodated,  thefe  de¬ 
mands  were  dropped.  3.  Cod-fifh.  I  he  European 
north  fea  cod,  the  cod  from  the  banks  of  Holland  and 
coaft  of  Ireland  are  much  fuperior  in  quality  to  the 
American  cod ;  but  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  Spa- 
nifh,  Portugueze,  and  Italian  markets :  the  cod  fifheiy 
to  fupply  markets,  is  peculiar  to  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New-England.  If  Great-Britain,  pending 
this  French  war,  continue  with  luccefs  to  reduce  the 
French  trade  and,  colonies,  we  may  give  the  law  ;  and 
have  Newfoundland,  the  Hands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New-England,  confirmed  to  us 
in  perpetuity;  with  an  exclusive  trade  and  navigation 
upon  the  coafts  thereof  to  the  extent  feaward  of  ■ 
leagues ;  thus  we  fliall  have  the  monopoly  of  the  cod 
fifhery.  At  a  low  ftate,  we  can  afford  at  a  medium 
300  000  quintals  per  annum ,  whereof  Bilboa,  the  diy 
cod ?  fifhery  barcadier,  takes  off  from  70,000  to  80,000 
quintals  per  annum ,  to  fupply  Madrid,  and  fome  other  in¬ 
land  countries  of  Spain. 

To  render  thefe  accounts  diftinft,  I  fliall  reduce  them 

to  five  heads,  i.  The  Whale-fifhery.  2.  Herring- 

U  4  fifhery o 
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fiffiery.  3.  Cod-fifhery.  4.  The  fmaller  fifheries  ex¬ 
portable,  but  of  no  great  account.  And,  5.  Some  Hfh 
not  exportable  or  merchantable,  but  of  great  benefit  in 
prefent  fpending,  efpecially  for  the  poor, 

1.  Whales.  See  a  digreffion  concerning  whaling, 
p.  56.  We  ffiall  further  add  the  following  remarks  : 
Whales,  that  is  the  true  or  bone  whales  go  fouthward 
(they  are  paffengers  according  to  the  feafons)  towards 
winter,  and  return  northward  in  the  fpring.  Formerly, 
in  New-England  Cape-cod  embayed  them,  but  being 
much  didurbed  (they  feem  to  have  fome  degree  of  rea- 
fon)  they  keep  a  good  offing.  The  fmaller  whales,  viz. 
fperma-ceti,  fin-backs,  hump-backs,  &c.  which  ne¬ 
ver  go  far  to  the  northward,  but  droll  confiderably  fouth¬ 
ward,  are  apt  to  drand  upon  the  fnoals  of  North-Caro- 
lina  and  Bahama  banks  :  they  become  drift  whales,  and 
fome  afford  drift  fperma-ceti.  In  their  paffages  north 
and  fouth,  having  kept  an  offing  to  the  banks,  though 
they  were  incommoded  by  the  whale-fiffiers  ;  at  prefent 
in  their  paffages  they  keep  deep  water;  and  upon  a  peace 
the  whalers  are  to  fiffi  for  them  in  deep  water. 

New-England  whaling  at  prefent  is  by  whaling  (loops 
or  fchooners  with  two  whale-boats  and  thirteen  men; 
each  boat  has  an  harpooner,  adeerfman,  and  four  rowers: 
the  whale-boats  do  not  ufe  thaughts,  but  noofes  for  their 
oars,  upon  account  of  expedition ;  becaufe  only  by  let¬ 
ting  go  their  oars,  without  loofing  of  them,  they  keep 
expeditioufly  long  fide  of  the  whale.  The  bed  place  of 
driking  a  whale  is  in  her  belly,  about  one  third  from 
her  gills ;  the  fad  is  a  rope  of  about  twenty-five  fathom ; 
then  a  drudge  or  dop- water,  a  plank  of  about  two  feet 
fquare,  with  a  dick  through  its  center ;  to  the  further 
end  of  this  dick,  is  fadened  a  tow-rope,  called  the  drudge 
rope,  of  about  fifteen  fathom;  they  lance,  after  having 
fadened  her  by  the  harpoon,  till  dead. 

The  New-England  whalers  reckon  fo  many  ct.  wt. 
bone,  as  bone  is  feet  long :  for  indance,  feven  foot  bone 
gives  700  wt,  bone :  New-England  bone  fcarce  ever  ex¬ 
ceeds 
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ceeds  nine  feet  *,  and  100  barrels  of  oil  is  fuppofed  to  yield 
1000  wt.  of  bone:  whales  killed  in  deep  water,  if  they 
fink,  never  rife  again. 

Sperma-ceti,  whales  do  not  go  far  north  ;  they  are 
gregarious,  or  in  (hoals ;  they  go  fouthward  to  the  Ba¬ 
hama  i (lands  in  Odlober,  and  return  in  the  fpring :  moft 
of  the  Bermudas  whales  are  fin-backs,  twenty  to  thirty 
per  annum  caught. 

A  whale  Branded  back  off  Cape-Cod,  yielded  1 34  bar¬ 
rels  oil,  and  —  wt.  of  bone  *,  this  whale  was  fo  fat,  that, 
fome  poor  people  tried  the  mufcular  flefh,  and  made  thirty 
barrels  more  of  oil.  In  New-England  whaling,  they  go 
upon  lhares,  one  quarter  to  the  veflel  or  owners,  the  reft 
to  the  company,  finding  themfelves  vi&ualling  and  whal¬ 
ing  geer.  The  whalers  in  deep  water,  or  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  Nantucket,  fit  out  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  March.  Third  week  of  July,  anno  1738, 
arrived  our  whalers  from  Davis’s-ftraits.  The  New- 
England  true  whale  is  the  fame  with  the  European  North- 
cape  whales,  are  not  eafily  killed,  being  agile  and  very 
wild  *,  the  Dutch  do  not  fifh  them.  Sperma-ceti  whales 
do  not  go  far  north,  they  p'afs  by  New-England  in 
October,  and  return  in  the  fpring.  Grampus’s,  bottle- 
nofes,  and  the  other  fmall  cetaceous  kind  are  called  black 
fifh. 

It  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  whales  do  not 
in  courfe  of  years  become  fcarcer,  confidering  the  con¬ 
tinued  great  (laughter  of  them  by  the  whaling  nations  ; 
they  bring  only  one  calf  at  a  time  after  many  months 
geftation,  whereas  other  fifh  fpawn  multitudes. 

Fiflvoil  is,  1.  That  from  the  true  or  whale-bone 
whale,  and  the  other  large  whales,  2.  Vitious  oil  from 
the  fpermaceti  whales.  3.  Black  fi(h  oil  from  gram¬ 
pus’s  bottle-nofes,  porpus’s,  &c.  of  the  fmall  cetaceous 
kind.  4.  Liver-oil  from  the  livers  of  fundry  fillies, 
efpecially  of  cod-fi(h.  5.  That  from  the  blubber  or 
penicula  adipofa  of  feals  and  fea-cows.  There  are  two 
forts  of  feals  j  one  fort  has  its  (kin  dappled  or  in  fmall 

fpots  ; 
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fpots  *,  the  other  fort  called  the  Ice-feal,  hath  a  large  black 
patch,  runs  flow,  and  is  killed  by  a  fmall  blow  on  the 
head  ;  500  have  been  killed  in  a  harbour  at  Newfound¬ 
land  in  a  morning :  the  fkins  and  blubber  is  their  mer¬ 
cantile  produce.  The  fea-cow  or  morfe  is  plenty  upon 
the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence, 
particularly  at  the  ifland  of  St.  John’s  *,  it  is  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  middling  cow  (it  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
manatee  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico)  a  very  thick  fkin  with 
hair  like  that  of  a  feal. 

In  cold  winters  the  whales,  as  do  other  fiffi,  keep  in 
deep  water.  The  New-England  people  whale  with  a 
drudge  or  flop-water,  not  with  long  ropes  or  warps  as 
^the  Hollanders.  Upon  the  coaft  of  New-England, 
whales  go  northward  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May.  About  thirty  years  ago,  communibus 
annis ,  were  exported  from  New-England  about  5000 
barrels  of  fiffi-oil ;  at  this  writing,  anno  1748,  about 
10,000  barrels,  notwithftanding  the  whales  keeping  a 
greater  offing. 

2.  Herrings.  In  this  tribe  of  fiffies  there  are  many 
Ipecies  or  diftintft  kinds,  viz.  The  ffiadd,  the  true  her¬ 
ring,  the  alewife,  the  Sardinia,  the  anchovie,  i$c.  In 
this  article,  I  write  only  of  the  true  or  merchantable 
herring  •,  in  good  quality  and  large  quantities,  they  feem 
peculiar  to  the  coalls  of  the  Britifh  iftands,  and  I  ffiail  in 
the  firft  place  mention  thefe  as  a  ftandard. 

Upon,  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain,  herrings  make  their 
firft  appearance  northward  (at  the  Weftern  Iftands  of 
Scotland  they  appear  in  the  fpring)  as  it  is  commonly 
faid,  at  the  [/]  Shetland  iftands  in  N.  lat.  6 1  D.  beginning 

"  i  -  .•  s  •  ,  ,r  '  ' 

[/]  Shetland  iflands  are  the  ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients :  in  the  win¬ 
ter  the  feas  are  open,  but  harrafled  with  continued  florins,  fo  as  to 
have  no  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Dutch 
Eaft- India  fhips,  by  a  Handing  order,  always  return  between  the  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Shetland  iflands.  In  Shetland  their  mother  or  indigenous 
tongue  or  language  is  Norfe  or  Norwegian  •,  it  was  originally  a  Danifh 
property,  and,  upon  king  James  VI  of  Scotland  marrying  a  daughter 
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of  June  ;  by  cuftom  the  Hollanders  do  not  begin  to  fifh 
until  [m]  June  24,  and  return  to  Holland  in  Auguft  and 
September  :  2000  buffes  (apink-fterned  catch  of  about 
forty  to  fifty  ton)  have  atone  time  fifhed  in  Brafia  found : 
about  Midfummer  herrings  are  in  the  greateft  perfettion. 
It  is  laid,  they  come  from  the  northern  deep  waters  (we 
hear  of  no  herrings  about  Iceland  under  the  Northern 
Polar  Circle  *,  a  cod-filhery  has  been  attempted  there, 
but  turns  to  no  good  account)  in  a  large  body  or  fhoal, 
and  meeting  with  the  iflands  of  Great-Bntain,  this  fhoal 
is  fplit ;  one  part  or  wing  takes  along  the  eaftern  fhore, 
and  make  in  fucceffively  into  all  the  Friths  of  Scotland, 
more  efpecially  in  Auguft  to  the  frith  of  Forth  at  Dun¬ 
bar  and  Fife  Side:  their  next  great  appearance  is  at 
Yarmouth  roads  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  where  the 
Dutch  prefume  again  to  fifh  for  them ;  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ihames,  and  thence  to  the  fouthein 
and  weftern  parts  of  England.  At  Ilfracombe,  N.  lat. 
51  D.  10  m.  within  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  about 
two  leagues  to  lea,  they  fifh  herrings  from  Michaelmas  to 
Chriftmas,  and  make  from  10,000  to  12,000  barrels  per 
annum.  In  the  autumn  the  herrings  fpawn,  become  lank 
or  lean,  -and  are  only  fit  for  being  cured  by  fmoaking, 
called  red  herrings ;  it  is  imagined  that  foon  after  lpawn- 
ing,  they  difappear  in  deep  water  fouth  of  the  Britilli 
iflands  :  the  weftern  fhoal  or  wing  of  this  great  body, 
pafs  amongft  the  Lewis’s  or  [»]  Scots  weftern  iflands  ; 
thence  this  part  of  body  of  herrings  fubdivides  when  they 
meet  with  Ireland  \  one  column  proceeds  to  the  weftern 


of  Denmark,  it  was  quit-claimed  to  Scotland.  The  people  or  any 
confiderable  bufinefs  there  fpeak  Englifh,  Norfe,  and  Dutch. 

[m]  By  a  refolve  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburg;  no  herrings  are  deemed 
to  be  in  maturity,  fit  to  be  imported  to  a  market  until  Midfummer. 
Hamburg  is  a  principal  mart  for  herrings,  it  iupplies  the  north -eaft 
parts  of  Germany  by  the  river  Elbe  and  its  branches,  as  Dantzick  Ap¬ 
plies  Poland  by  the  Wefel  or  Viftula  and  its  branches. 

[ n\  Called  by  the  ancient  geographers  iEbudx  or  Hebrides.^  Heie 
are  plenty  of  cod  and  long  ifth:  may  confiit  of  about  4.0,000  iouls  or 
inhabitants. 

coaft 
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coaft  of  Ireland  ;  the  other  column'  pafs  alono*  St. 
George’s,  or  the  Irifh  channel,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

It  feems  more  reafonable  to  think,  that  thefe  herrings 
are  conftant  retainers  to  the  iflands  of  Great-Britain, 
fome  times  difappeanng  in  deep  water,  and  at  other  times 
appearing  in  fhoal- water,  according  to  their  various  feed¬ 
ing  and  fpawning  grounds,  fo  as  annually  to  make  the 
circuit  of  thefe  iflands ;  and  as  is  the  manner  of  all  Paf- 
fenger  filh,  go  northward  towards  fummer,  and  fouth- 
ward  towards  winter  or  cold  weather,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  take  to  deep  or  warmer  water.  And  in  fad  or 
obfervation  we  find  the  herrings  appear  amono-ft  the 
wellern  iflands  of  Scotland  in  fpring  •,  they  are  a?  Shet¬ 
land  and  the  north  parts  of  Scotland  in  fummer  •,  they 
are  along  the  eafl:  and  fouth  coafts  of  Great-Britain  in 
autumn  ;  and  St.  George’s  channel  in  winter. 

The  Britifh  herrings  fpawn  in  Auguft  and  September : 
when  they  fpawn,  the  filhermen  call  it  fouling  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  laid  they  go  by  pairs  to  the  bottom,  and  rub 
their  bellies  in  the  mud  and  fand  until  their  milts  and 
rows  are  diicharged  \  foon  after  this  the  herring-fifliery 

is  fuppofed  to  be  over,  and  that  the  herrings  take  to  fea 
or  deep  water. 

Dantzick  is  the  principal  market  for  the  Scots  and 
Dutch  white  or  pickled  herrings ;  next  are  Hamburg  and 

Stockholm :  the  Dutch  re-pickle  their  herrings  in  Hol¬ 
land . 

-S'  •••* 

The  herrings  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New-Englaed,  are  either  of  a  different  fpecies,  or  of  a 
bad  quality ;  and  if  in  curing  their  quality  could  be  re¬ 
medied,  they  are  not  of  a  fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the 
herring  markets  :  they  are  caught  in  feines  or  mafhes  ; 
they  have  been  pickled  and  barrelled  for  the  Negroes  in 
the  Wefl-India  iflands,  but  turned  out  not  merchantable, 
and  that  branch  of  fifhery  was  dropped.  In  Newfound¬ 
land  they  come  in  by  autumn,  being  their  laft  bait  fifhn 
In  New-England,  notwithftanding  their  being  a  peri- 

[0]  Lades. 


odical 
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odical  fifh,  their  periods  are  uncertain  ;  at  prefent  they 
are  not  fo  plenty  as  formerly,  and  generally  fet  in  to 
Ipawn  towards  the  end  of  winter. 

Periodical  fhoals  or  paffengers  of  north  fea  fifh  upon 
the  eaftern  fhore  of  North -America,  are  not  found  fouth 
of  41  D.  N.  lat.  fome  flraggling  cod  and  falmon  are 
fometimes  caught  to  the  fouth  of  Nantucket  or  this  lati¬ 
tude,  but  do  not  anfwer  the  curing. 

•  *  1  >  ‘ 

3.  Cod-Fishery.  The  Scots  or  north  fea  dry  cod, 
and  the  New-England  winter  dry  cod,  are  of  the  prime 
quality  ;  they  will  bear  watering  :  fummer  fifh  of  New- 
England,  when  watered,  breaks.  Large  winter  cod  dry 
filh,  is  the  bell  for  Bilboa  market ;  it  retains  its  mellow- 
nefs,  and  will  bear  land -carriage  to  Madrid  ;  fmaller  fifh 
will  anfwer  in  other  markets.  In  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  they  are  not  reckoned  merchantable  if  und.er 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  from  the  firft  fin  to  the  fetting 
on  of  the  tail,  and  are  allowed  no  fait  debenture  or- 
bounty.  Auguft  and  September  are  the  belt  times  for 
felling  a  filh  cargo  in  the  Roman  catholic  countries  ; 
their  Lent  flock  by  that  time  is  expended. 

The  New-England  fifhery  have  their  fait  from  Salt- 
Tortugas,  Cape  de  Verde  iflands, Turks  illands  or  Baha¬ 
mas,  Lifbon,  and  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  fifhermen  vi&ual 
with  fait  pork  only,  bifcuit,  and  rum.  All  cod-fifh 
caught,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  are  called  fummer  fifh  *  the  others  are  called 
fpring  and  fall  fifh,  or  winter  fifh,  and  are  of  the  better 
quality.  The  fait  fleet  from  Tortugas  generally  arrives 
in  New-England  about  the  middle  of  April. 

New-England  dry  cod-fifh  is  more  fait  burnt  than 
thofe  of  Newfoundland,  becaufe  in  New-England  they 
generally  ufe  fait  from  Tortugas  and  the  Ifle  of  May, 
which  is  too  fiery  ^  at  Newfoundland  they  make  ufe  of 
fait  from  Lifbon  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  of  a  milder 
quality  :  in  Newfoundland  they  work  their  fifh  belly 
down ;  in  New-England  they  work  them  belly  up,  to  re- 
1  ceive 
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ceive  more  fait,  and  add  to  their  weight.  No  fun-burnt, 
fait- burnt,  or  that  have  been  a  confiderable  time  pickled 
dried,  are  to  be  deemed  met chantable  fifh. 

Marblehead  in  New-England  fhips  off  more  dried 
cod,  than  all  the  reft  of  New-England  befides ;  anno 
1732,  a  good  fifh  year,  and  in  profound  peace,  Marble¬ 
head  hacf  about  120  fchooners  of  about  fifty  tons  bur¬ 
then;  feven  men  aboard,  and  one  man  afhore  to  make  the 
fifh/ is  about  1000  men  employed  from  that  town,  be¬ 
fides  the  feamen  who  carry  the  fifh  to  market ;  if  they 
had  all  been  well  fifhed,  that  is,  200  quintals  to  a  fare, 
would  have  made  12.0,000  quintals.  At  piefent,  anno 
1747,  they  have  not  exceeding  feventy  fchooners,  and 
make  five  fares  yearly  •,  firft  is  to  the  Ifie  of  Sable ;  the 
cod- fifh  fet  in  there  early  in  the  fpring,  and  this  fare  is 
full  of  fpawn  :  formerly,  they  fitted  out  in  February,  but 
by  ftormy  weather  having  loft  fome  veffels,  and  many 
anchors,  cables,  and  other  geer,  they  do  not  fit  out  until 
March.  Their  fecond  fare  is  in  May  to  Brown  s  Bank, 
and  the  other  banks  near  the  Cape  Sable  coaft;  thefe  are 
alfo  called  fpring-fifh.  Their  third  and  fourth  fates  are  to 
St.  George’s  Bank,  called  fummer  fifh.  Their  fifth  and 
laft  fare  is  in  autumn  to  the  Ifie  of  Sables;  thefe  are  called 
winter  fifh.  New-England  cod  is  generally  cured  or  dried 
upon  hurdles  or  brufh.  Anno  1721,  were  cured  at  Canio 
off  Nova  Scotia  20,000  quintals  of  cod-fifh ;  but,  as  it  is 
faid,  the  officers  of  that  garrifon  ufed  the  fifhermen  ill, 
and  no  fifhery  has  been  kept  there  for  many  years.  #  At 
prefent,  anno  1747,  there  is  cured  in  all  places  of  Britiih 
North-America  about  300,000  quintals  dry  merchant¬ 
able  cod.  ,  j 

There  are  feveral  other  particulars  relating  to  the  coa- 

fifhery  interfperfed  in  the  former  flieets,  which  we  a 
not  repeat,  left  we  fhould  deviate  from  the  character  of  a 
fummary.  We  fhall  obferve,  that  the  French  have  been 
too  much  connived  at  in  carrying  on  a  confiderable  co 
fifhery  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  at 
Gafpee,  contrary  to  treaty,  becaufe  it  lies  in  Nova  Scotia^ 
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Continued  wefterly  or  dry  winds  are  not  requifite  in  cur¬ 
ing  dry  cod,  becaufe  they  muft  be  fweated  in  piles  by 
fome  damp  eaflerly  whether.  Winter  fifh  ought  not  to 
be  fhipped  off  till  May ;  for  although  the  preceeding 
froffs  make  them  look  fair  and  firm,  if  Hupped  off  too 
foon,  the  fubfequent  heat  of  the  hold,  makes  them  fweat 
and  putrify.  The  ftock  fifh  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  are 
cod  cured  without  fait,  by  hanging  in  the  froffs  of  winter 
upon  flicks,  called  flocks  in  Dutch. 


4.  Smaller  Fisheries  u fed  in  commerce;  we  fhall 
mention  a  few. 

Scale  Fifli  fo  called,  viz.  Haddock,  Haake,  and  Pol- 
luc,  which  in  New-England  are  cured  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  dry  cod  ;  thefe,  together  with  the  dry  cod  that  is 
not  fit  for  European  markets,  are  fhipped  off  to  the 
Weft-India  ifiands,  towards  feeding  of  the  Negro  Haves, 
and  make  a  confiderable  article  in  our  trade  to  the  fugar- 
iflands. 

Mackarel,  fplit,  faked,  and  barrelled  for  the  Negroes 
in  the  fugar-ifiands,  are  caught  either  by  hook,  feines,  or 
marfiies  ;  thofe  by  hook  are  the  beft  ;  thofe  by  feines  are 
worff,  becaufe  in  bulk  they  are  bruifed :  mackarel  will 
not  take  the  hook,  unlefs  it  have  a  motion  of  two  or 
three  knots ;  if  quicker  they  will  take  the  hook;  but  their 
jaw  being  tender  gives  way,  and  the  mackarel  is  loft. 
There  are  two  fealons  of  makarel,  fpring  and  autumn  ; 
the  autumn  mackarel  are  the  beft :  thole  of  the  fpring. 
appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  very  lean,  and  vanifti 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Sturgeon  very  plenty  ;  fome  are  twelve  feet  long,  and 
weigh  400  wt.  Formerly  a  merchant  of  Bofton  contract¬ 
ed  with  fome  fifhmongers  in  London.  Anno  1721,  he 
fent  1 500  cags  of  40  to  50  wt.  (the  contradl  was  for 
5000  cagsyw  annum )  the  fifh  were  good,  but  too  fait 
or  ill- cured  ;  this  fifhery  did  not  anfwer,  and  it  was 
dropped.  London  is  fupplied  with  fturgeon  from  Dant- 
zick,  Hamburg,  and  Pilau. 


Salmon 
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Salmon  are  plenty  in  all  the  Britifh  North- America 
rivers  from  Newfoundland  to  about  N.  lat.  41  D.  They 
fet  in  to  MaiTachufetts-Bay  about  the  middle  of  April  *, 
they  do  not  chufe  warm  weather,  therefore  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  there  long  after  having  fpawned ;  farther  north 
they  continue  many  months.  This  falmon  is  not  of  a 
good  quality,  and  is  not  fo  good  for  a  market,  as  the 
falmon  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

Alewives,  by  fome  of  the  country  people,  called  her¬ 
rings  ;  they  are  of  the  [p~\  herring  tribe,  but  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  true  herring;  they  are  a  very  mean,  dry, 
and  infipid  fiih  ;  fome  of  them  are  cured  in  the  manner 
of  white  herrings,  and  fent  to  the  fugar-iflands  for  the 
(laves,  but  becaufe  of  their  bad  quality  they  are  not  in 
requeft  :  in  fome  places  they  are  ufed  to  manure  land  ; 
they  are  very  plenty,  and  come  up  the  rivers  and  brooks 
into  ponds  in  the  fpring  ;  having  fpawned  they  reurn  to 
fea :  they  never  take  the  hook. 

5.  For  spending  fresh.  Belides  the  abovemen- 
tioned  fifh,  which  are  alfo  eat  when  frefh,  there  are  many 
forts  which  are  not  cured  and  fhipped  off.  In  New- 
England  they  are  generally  well  known,  and  are  much 
the  fame  as  in  Britain  :  we  (hall  refer  them  to  the  fe&ions 
of  New-England.  ' 

Many  fifh  go  up  the  rivers,  and  into  ponds,  earlier  or 
later  in  the  fpring  to  fpawn,  viz.  falmon,  (had,  alewives, 
tom-cod,  fmelts,  £s?V.  and  many  good  laws  have  been 
made  in  New-England,  to  prevent  their  paffages  from 
being  (lopped  by  weirs,  c.  as  they  are  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  inhabitants  near  thefe  rivers  and  ponds. 

[p]  The  pilchard  or  halecula  is  not  found  in  thefe  parts ;  it  is  no 
where  heard  of,  but  upon  the  coafts  of  Devonlhire  and  Cornwall  m 
England ;  Dartmouth  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  pilchard  filhery  j  they 
are  caught  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to  the  beginning  of  ISO- 
vemberi  it  is  fmaller  than  a  herring. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Concerning  Nova  Scotia,  or  L’Acadie. 

THIS  country  was  called  Nova  Scotia  by  SirWilliam 
Alexander,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  Scotland ;  by  means 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  prelident  of  the  New-England 
or  Plymouth  company,  he  obtained  a  royal  grant.  Sept. 
10,  anno  1621  ;  he  was  afterwards  created  lord  Alex¬ 
ander,  vifcount  of  Canada,  and  earl  of  Stirling,  anno 
1633.  The  French  call  it  L’Acadie,  an  abbreviation 
or  corruption  of  Arcadia  in  the  Morea  of  Greece,  a 
northern  hilly  country  of  the  Peloponnefus.  Hitherto, 
it  cannot  be  called  a  colony  ;  it  is  only  an  impotent 
Britifh  garrifon  in  an  ill-regulated  French  fettlement: 
the  French  fettlers  and  the  Britifh  garrifon  officers  (with 
much  impropriety)  call  the  inhabitants  Neutrals,  though 
under  the  protedtion  of,  and  in  allegiance  to,  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain  ;  there  are  no  Britiffi  fettlers  to  compofe 
an  affiembly  or  legiflature  for  making  laws  and  raffing 
of  taxes. 

The  French  had  early  fettlements  in  L’Acadie  or 
Nova  Scotia  *,  captain  Argol  from  Virginia,  anno  1613, 
vifited  Port-Royal  and  St.  Croix,  and  brought  away  two 
French  veffels.  M.  Biencourt  was  at  that  time  governor 
of  Port-Royal :  Argol  broke  up  fome  French  fettlements 
in  Sagadahock  and  L’Acadie,  called  part  of  New- 
France,  or  Terra  Canadenfis.  At  prefent  the  country- 
north  of  St.  Laurence  river,  only,  retains  this  name :  this 
expedition  of  Argol’s  made  way  for  Sir  William  Alex¬ 
ander’s  patent.  Sir  William  admitted  fome  affociates, 
anno  1623  ;  they  fent  over  a  fhip  with  fome  fettlers,  but 
they  all  returned  to  England  the  fame  year,  and  the 
French  proceeded  in  their  fettlements.  K.Charles  I,  anno 
1625,  upon  his  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  France,  quit-claimed  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in  the  property  and 
dominion  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Vo  I. 
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1.  Anno  i627  and  anno  1628,  Sir  David- Kirk  and 
aftbciates,  upon  a  private  adventure,  but  by  commiffion 
from  the  king  or  crown  of  England,  conquered  the 
French  fettlements  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
patents  were  obtained  from  the  court  of  England,  by 
which  the  lands  called  Canada,  north  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  were  granted  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  and  the  lands 
called  Nova  Scotia,  fouth  of  the  faid  river,  were  confirm¬ 
ed  to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

2.  Sir  William  fold  the  property  to  M.  Claude  de  la 
Tour  d’Aunay,  a  French  proteftant,  and  anno  1632, 
Mar.  29,  by  treaty  king  Charles  quit-claimed  it  to  France. 

3.  Cromwell  fent  col.  Sedgwick  ;  he  reduced  it  anno 
1654,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  England  by  treaty  in  the 
year  following  •,  M.  St.  Eftienne,  fon  and  heir  of  the 
above  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  England,  made  out  his 
claim,  and  had  the  property  furrendered  to  him ;  this 
La  Tour  fold  the  property  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who 
was  governor  and  in  pofleflion  of  the  property  until  anno 
1662  }  it  wras  then  delivered  up  to  the  French  by  king 
Charles  II  (that  race  ought  to  be  called  fons  of  France, 
not  fons  of  Great-Britain)  who  agreed  with  the  Temples 
for  a  fum  of  10,000  /.  fterling  to  be  paid  them  (but  it 
never  was  fatisfied)  upon  account  of  their  right. 

Menival  was  appointed  governor,  and  built  a  fmall 
ftockaded  fort,  called  Port-Royal,  upon  a  bafon,  nine 
miles  from  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  Nova  Scotia  was  confirm¬ 
ed  to  the  French  by  the  Breda  treaty,  anno  1 667,  in  the 
manner  of  a  quit-claim.  La  Tour,  a  French  proteftant, 
upon  his  returning  to  the  Roman  catholic  way  of  worfhip, 
had  it  confirmed  (as  to  property)  to  him  by  the  court  of 
France.  La  Tour,  in  the  various  viciftitudes,  was  pro¬ 
teftant  when  the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Roman  catholic  when  it  was  fubjedt  to  the  king 
of  France.  La  Tour  built  a  fort  at  St.  John’s  river: 
M.  Donnee,  the  French  governor  of  L’Acadie,  deemed 
it  irregular,  and  incorififtent  with  the  royal  prerogative : 
while  La  Tour  was  in  France,  he  reduced  it,  and  inhu¬ 


manly 
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manly  deftroyed  La  Tour’s  wife  and  family.  La  Tour 
became  poor,  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  money  of  M.  Belle 
Hie,  a  rich  merchant  and  trader  to  North-America,  and 
afiigned  over  to  him  one  half  of  the  province  or  feigneurie. 

4  The  French  of  L’Acadie  being  troublefome 
neighbours,  New-England  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  700 
men  under  col.  Phipps,  at  their  own  charge,  anno  1690, 
(Menival  governor,  the  fort  ill  fortified,  and  ill  provided) 
they  demolifhed  the  fort ;  the  French  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  England,  butfoon 
revolted  in  conformity  to  Roman  catholic  and  French 
faith,  and  continued  their  fettlements  ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  RyfwiC,  anno  1697,  Great-Britain  quit-claimed  it  to 
France.  N.  B.  The  New-England  expedition  (ailed 
from  Bofton  (Nantafket  is  in  Bofton  harbour)  28  th  of 
April,  came  before  Port-Royal  nth  of  May,  in  two  or 
three  days  Menival  furrendered,  and  the  French  ganifon 

was  (hipped  off.  .  .  _  , 

Anno  1704,  major  Church,  with  550  voluntiers,  vifited 

Penoblcut,  Pafiamaquady,  and  Les  Mines  ;  they  brought 
off  about  100  prifoners :  in  July  they  attempted  Port- 

Royal,  but  in  vain.  c 

Capt.  Rowfe  of  Charleftown,  anno  1706*  as  a  nag  or 

truce  was  fent  to  Annapolis  to  exchange  or  redeem  pri¬ 
foners  *  he,  with  fome  of  his  owners  and  affociates  in 
Bofton,  were  under  fufpicion  of  fecret  contracts  [#],  to 
fupply  the  French  enemy  ;  indidments  were  laid  againft 
them  for  high  mifdemeanours ;  they  were  fined,  but  their 
fine  remitted  :  one  trip  they  brought  home  feventeen  pn- 

foners  ;  next  trip  only  feven  prifoners.  ;  .  . 

Anno  1707-85  March  13,  from  New-Erigland- there 
proceeded  an  expedition  againft  Port-Royal,  under  col. 

[Yj  At  prefent,  anno  1 7  47  and  r748i  die  fame  game  is  played,  tm~ 
tun'l  from  Rhode-ifland,  New-York,  and  Phil ade  phia ;  if  this  illicit 
trade  fupplied  the  enemy  only  with  fuperfiuities  and  extravagancies  at 
a  good  price,  perhaps  in  policy  it  might  be  connived  at ;  but  to  relieve 
their  neceflities  initead  of  diftreffing  them  (which  the  proclamation  of 
■  war  in  exprefs  words  requires)  feems  to  be  a  degree  ot  treaion,  or  a 

kail  of  high  mifdemeanor.  ^  March 
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March,  with  two  regiments  of  militia,  Wainwright  and 
Hilton,  covered  by  the  Deptford  man  of  war  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  province  galley  •;  this  expedition  had  no 
effect,  and  the  officers  of  the  Deptford  were  blamed  as 
negligent  or  refradory. 

Anno  1 709,  col.  Nicholfon  and  capt.  Vetch  apply  at 
the  court  of  Great- Britain,  for  fea  and  land-forces  to  re¬ 
duce  Canada  •,  there  being  at  that  time  a  fort  of  court 
war,  it  was  not  attended  to,  but  upon  their  folliciting  an 
expedition  of  lefs  confequence,  viz.  to  reduce  Port-Royal 
and  the  country  of  Nova  Scotia  •,  this  was  obtained.  ' 

5.  Nova  Scotia  continued  with  the  French  from  anno 
1661  (Sir  William  Phipps’s  redudion  and  poffeffion  of  it, 
anno  1690  ;  may  be  faid  to  be  only  momentary)  until 
anno  1710,  it  was  then  reduced  by  a  force  from  Great- 
Britain,  and  from  New-England,  under  col.  Nicholfon, 
and  confirmed  to  Great-Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  thus  it  remains  to  this  day. 

This  expedition  under  general  Nicholfon  (with  in- 
llrudions  to  all  the  governors  of  New-England  to  be  af- 
Ming)  and  adjutant  general  Vetch,  was  as  follows,  anno 
1710,  July  1 5,  Nicholfon,  with  fome  Britiffi  officers,  and 
col.  Reading’s  marines,  arrive  at  Bolton  from  England, 
for  the  intended  expedition  :  the  armament  fet  out  from 
Bolton,  Sept.  1 8,  confifting  of  the  Dragon,  Falmouth, 
Leoftaff,  and  Feverffiam  men  of  war,  the  Star  bomb, 
and  the  Malfachufetts  province-galley,  with  tranfports,  in 
all  thirty-fix  fail  •,  the  land-forces  on  board  were,  one 
re  iment  of  marines  from  England,  two  regiments  of 
Malfachufetts- Bay,  one  regiment  of  Connedicut,  and  one 
regiment  of  New-Hampfhire  and  Rhode  Ifland,  c o tu¬ 
rn  iffioned  by  the  queen,  and  armed  by  her  gift  *,  they 
arrived  at  Port-Royal  in  fix  days  (the  grenadiers  of  Wal¬ 
ton’s  regiment  were  commanded  by  Mafcarene,  the  pre- 
fent  governor  of  Annapolis  fort,  and  commander  in  chief 
of  Nova  Scotia)  after  a  fmall  affair  of  cannonading  and 
bombarding,  the  French  governor  Subercaffe  capitulated, 
arid  Odober  5,  the  fort  was  delivered  up ;  and  col.  Vetch, 

according 
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according  to  inftrudlions,  becomes  governor.  The  terms 
of  capitulation  were,  that  all  the  French,  being  481  per- 
fons  within  the  Banlieu,  or  three  miles  of  the  fort,  fhall 
be  under  the  protection  of  Great-Britain,  upon  their 
takino-  the  proper  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  the  other  French 
lettlers  were  left  to  difcretion,  that,  in  cafe  the  French 
make  incurfions  upon  the  frontiers  of  New-England,  the 
Britilh  (hall  make  reprifals  upon  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  making  fome  of  their  chief  inhabitants  (laves 
to  our  Indians  ;  yet  notwithftanding,  the  French  of  L  Ac- 
adie  commit  hoftilities,  but  the  Port-Royal  and  Cape 
Sable  Indians  defire  terms  of  amity  and  alliance  •,  the  gar- 
rifon  allowed  to  march  out  with  fix  cannon  and  two 
mortars,  afterwards  bought  by  Nicholfon  for  7499  livres 
ten  fols  :  the  garrifon  confiding  of  258  foldiers  with  their 
officers,  and  other  inhabitants,  in  all  481  perfons,  male 
and  female,  were  (hipped  to  Rochelle  in  France  5  general 
Nicholfon  fent  major  Livingfton,  and  M.  Subercaffe 
fent  baron  St.  Cafteen  to  the  marq.  de  \  audrueil  general 
of  Canada,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  event  •,  they  arrived 
at  Quebec,  Dec.  16.  The  men  of  war  and  tranfports 
fail  for  Bofton,  OCt.  14,  leaving  a  garrifon  in  Port- 
Royal,  now  called  Annapolis  Royal,  of  200  marines  and 
250  New-England  voluntiers  •,  they  were  relieved  next 
year  by  400  of  the  troops  deftined  for  Canada.  The 
New-England  charge  in  this  expedition,  was  upwards  of 
23,000  /.  fterling  reimburfed  by  parliament. 

The  French  governor’s  commiffion  was  in  thefe  words ; 
Daniel  Anger  de  Subercafie,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  go¬ 
vernor  of  L’Acadie,  of  Cape  Breton  iflands  and  lands 
adjacent  from  Cape  Rofier,  of  the  great  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  as  far  as  the  eaft  parts  of  Quenebec  river. 

Hereitis  notimproper  to  annex  the  following  digreffion, 

A  digreffion  concerning  fome  late  Britifh  expeditions  againfi 

Canada. 

ANNO  1690,  the  New-Englanders  having  reduced 
Port-Royal,  and  all  the  reft  of  Nova  Scotia  or  U  Acadie, 

X  3  were 
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were  encouraged  to  attempt  Quebec  in  Canada  the  fame 
year  ;  they  fet  out  too  late  in  the  year,  want  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  principal  officers,  ficknefs  amongft  their 
men,  and  the  army  of  1000  Engliffi  with  1500  Indians, 
who  at  the  fame  time  were  to  march  from  Albany,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  attack  Montreal  by  way 
of  diverfion,  to  divide  the  French  forces,  not  proceeding, 
occafioned  a  mifcarriage,  with  the  lofs  of  1000  men,  and 
a  lofs  of  many  of  their  tranfports  in  their  return,  with  a 
great  charge  incurred;  which  charge  occafioned  the  firft 
emiffion  of  a  pernicious  [r]  Paper  Currency  by  way  of 

[>]  The  odium  which  I  bear  to  this  fallacious  and  defigned  cheat  of  a 
plantation  government  public  Paper  Currency,  leads  me  to  anticipate  a 
little  upon  the  article  of  Paper  Currencies  defigned  for  the  Appendix. 
This  pindaric  or  loofe  way  of  writing  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  lyric 
poetry  ;  it  feems  to  be  more  agreeable  by  its  variety  and  turns,  than  a 
rigid  dry  conne&ed  account  of  things :  fome  perhaps  of  no  tafte  blame 
me  for  want  of  method ;  and  on  the  other  lay  a  ftridt  obfervance  of  the 
propriety  of  words,  they  call  pedantry. 

I  have  obferved,  that  all  our  Paper-money-making  aflemblies  have 
been  legiflature?  01  debtors,  the  reprefentatives  of  people  who  from  in- 
cogitancy,  idlenefs,  and  profufenefs,  have  been  under  a  neceftity  of 
mortgaging  their  lands  :  lands  are  real  permanent  eftate,  but  the  debt 
in  Paper  Currency  by  its  multiplication  depreciates  more  and  more. 
Thus  their  land  eftate  in  nominal  value  increafes,  and  their  debt  in  no¬ 
minal  value  decreafes ;  and  the  large  quantities  of  Paper  Credit  is  pro- 
portionably  in  favour  of  the  debtors,  and  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
creditors,  or  induftrious  frugal  part  of  the  colony  :  this  is  the  wicked 
myftery  of  this  iniquitous  Paper  Currency. 

A  public  credit  Paper  Currency,  is  a  great  promoter  of  expeditions. 
1 .  Fhefe  bills  to  defray  the  charge  are  foon  expedited,  but  with  a  con- 
fequent  diftant  but  certain  ruinous  effect.  2.  This  affluence  of  paper 
credit  invites  or  encourages  people  to  borrow  and  run  in  debt,  beyond 
what  they  ever  can  extricate.  3.  Debtors,  when  called  upon  by  their 
creditors  from  enlifting  by  adts  of  their  legifiatures,  are  indulged  or  re¬ 
spited  for  fome  conliderable  time;  thus  towards  the  Cape-Brecon  ex-, 
pedition,  anno  1745,  in  lefs  than  two  months,  in  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachuftetts-Bay,  out  of  20,000  fencible  men  capable  to  march,  3000 
enlifted,  and  were  a  dead  lofs  to  the  province :  2000  more,  that  is,  two 

regiments  were  propofed  by - to  be  added  to  the  garrifon  of  Louif- 

burg,  but  cannot  be  completed  ;  and  two  or  three  thoufand  more  to¬ 
wards  demolilhing  a  French  out-fort,  called  Crown-Point,  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  maintain,  but  abandon  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  French  for 
one  tenth  of  the  charge  which  it  may  coft  us  in  reducing  it  (Quebec  re¬ 
public 
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public  bills  of  credit  to  pay  this  charge  :  there  failed  from 
Bolton  frigates  and  transports  thirty-two,  haying  2000 
landmen  aboard-,  the  admiral  called  the  Six  Friends  car¬ 
ried  forty-four  guns-,  they  failed  from  Bofton  Augult  9, 
did  not  arrive  before  Quebec  till  October  5,  landed  1400 
men  under  general  W  alley  about  one  league  and  a  halt 
from  the  town,  were  repulfed'  two  or  three  times  with  great 
lofs.  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  was  then  at  Quebec,  fays, 
“  The  New-England  men  did  not  want  courage,  but 
“  wanted  military  difcipline ;  that  Sir  William  Phipps’s 
«  conduct  was  fo  bad,  that  he  could  not  have  done  lets 
«  than  he  did,  if  he  had  been  hired  by  the  French,  to 
“  ftand  ftill  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets ;  if  they  had 
“  come  direftly  againft  the  town,  it  would  have  furren- 
“  dered,  but  they  were  dilatory  in  their  confultations  at  a 
“  diftance,  which  gave  time  to  reinforce  the  place  with 
regular  troops,  militia,  and  favages  -,  Sir  William  bom- 
“  barded  the  town  from  four  veffels,  and  did  damage  to 
«  the  value  of  five  or  fix  piftoles  in  the  town  were  only 
“  twelve  oreat  guns,  and  very  little  ammunition.” 

Anno  1711,  the  If  heme  and  expedition  for  reducing 
of  Quebec  and  Placentia,  and  coniequently  all  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  to  ingrofs  the  Cod-filhery  [j],  was 


duced  by  a  force  from  Great-Britain  will  fave  us  both  men  and  money, 
and  effectually  bring  all  Canada  into  our  hands.)  Some  evil  genius 
feems  to  prefide  or  prevail  at  prefent,  by  the  apparent  deftruaion  of 
the  perfons  and  effects  of  this  jaded  province  of  Maffachuffetts-Bay. 
When  I  happen  upon  this  fubjea,  I  cannot  avoid  being  more  fan. 

cuine  (but  in  truth)  than  fome  Paper-money  patriots  may  judge  feafon- 

able  :  that  I  may  not  preclude  what  is  to  be  laid  111  the  Appendix,  con¬ 
cerning  Plantation  Paper  Currencies,  I  lhail  only  inftance  the  vaft  m- 
credibfe  damages  that  perfonal  eftates  have  luffered  in  New  England, 
bv  depreciation  of  denominations  from  the  multiplying  of  a  nominal 
P'aper  Currency.  Anno  .  7 1 1 ,  by  aft  of affembly  the  exchange  ol  the 
government  bills  upon  account  of  the  fliam  Canada  expedition,  was 
ixed  at  .40  New-England  for  ,oo  fterling.  At  prefent  ,n  the  fpnng, 
anno  n  4 8,  it  is  with  merchants  1000  New-England  for  100  fterling, 

Derhaps  from  mal-adminiftration  only.  .  , 

p  r rl  Or  rather  to  draw  off  fome  of  our  troops  from  annoying  the 
French  in  Flanders,  and  finally  by  mifcarrying  to  contribute  towards 
making  the  people  of  Great-Britain  tired  of  the  war.  with  France. 

X  a  concerted 
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concerted  by  the  new  miniilry,  follicited  by  Nicholfon  ; 

'■  M the  regiments  of  Kirk,  Hill,  Windrefs,  Clayton,  and 
Kaine,  from  Flanders,  together  with  Seymour’s  Difnay’s, 
and  a  battalion  of  marines  from  England,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  the  new  favourite 
Mrs.  Mafham,  in  forty  tranfports,  with  a  fquadron  of 
twelve  line  of  battle  Ihips,  feveral  frigates,  two  bomb- 
vefiels,  a  fine  train  of  artillery  under  col.  King,  with  forty 
fine  horfes,  and  fix  ftore  fhips  ;  they  failed  from  England 
April  28,  arrived  at  Bofton,  June  25:  by  orderfrom 
home  there  was  a  congrefs  at  New- London  of  all  our 
plantation  governors  north  of  Penfylvania  with  Nichol¬ 
fon,  to  concert  meafures  ;  to  the  Britifh  troops  were 
joined  two  regiments  from  Maffachu lfets -Bay,  Rhode 
Eland,  and  New-Hampfhire,  to  attack  Quebec,  while 
the  militia  from  Conne&icut,  New-York,  and  Jerfeys, 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  fo  called,  under 
general  Nicholfon,  marched  by  land  from  Albany,  Aug. 
20,  to  attack  Montreal  for  diverfion.  It  [u]  was  alledged, 
that  they  were  retarded  at  Boflon  for  want  of  provifions  ; 
they  did  not  fail  till  July  30  ;  there  were  fixty-eight  vef- 
fels,  carrying  6463  troops;  Auguft  18,  they  anchored 
m  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Gafpee,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
entrance  of  St.  Laqrence  river,  to  wood  and  water.  Aug. 
23,  in  the  night-time,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  pi¬ 
lots,  in  a  fog  they  fell  in  with  the  north  fhore,  and,  upon 

[/]  Four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  five  Indian  Tribes  or  Nations, 
Who  lie  between  our  fettlements  and  Canada,  called  the  Four  Kin*s, 
were  fent  over  to  England  to  perfuade  this  expedition. 

M  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  wrote  to  governor  Dudley  in  Bofton,  "I 
“  concur  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  fea  and  land  officers  here,  that  the 

ct  80ve,^m^nt:  this  colony  have  prejudiced  the  prefent  expedition 

“  jnftead  of  affifting  it.”  * 

Admiral  Walker  having  demanded  a  fupply  of  Tailors,  the  governor 
and  council  reprefent.  That  the  ordinary  guards  for  the  fea-coaft  and 
inland  forces,  with  thofe  detached  for  the  prefent  expedition,  are  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thoufand  men ;  which,  upon  a  ftridt  examination  into  the 
mutter-rolls,  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  the  perfons  within  this  go- 
vernment  capable  of  bearing  arms;  therefore  it  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  iafety  of  this  her  majefty’s  province  to  fpare  any  more  men  :  there 
were  1  too  effective  land-forces,  and  160  Tailors  in  our  tranfports, 

1  '  the 
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the  i (lands  of  eggs,  loft  [w]  eight  tranfports,  and  884 
men.  In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  it  was  impradticablc 
to  proceed ;  and  that  advice  fhould  be  fent  to  recall  general 
Nicholfon  from  proceeding  to  Montreal.  1  he  fleet  an¬ 
chored  in  Spanifti  river  oft'  Cape-Breton,  Sept.  4,  and,  in 
a  general  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved  not  to  attempt 
any  thing  againft  [x]  Placentia,  but  to  return  to  Great- 
Britain.  They  failed  from  Spanifti  river  Sept.  1 6,  and  in 
twenty  one  days  were  in  foundings  near  the  channel  of 
England.  Od.  16,  at  St.  Helen’s,  the  Edgar,  with  the 
admiral’s  journals  and  other  papers,  was  blown  up,  and 
the  voyage  (as  fome  lay)  in  that  inhuman  wicked  manner 
fettled.  The  charge  incurred  by  the  province  of  Mafia* 
chufetts-Bay  was  fomething  more  than  24,000/.  fterling 
allowed  by  parliament,  and  converted  into  debentures 
transferable,  and  bearing  intereft ;  it  is  probable  the  Maf- 
fachufletts  demand  of  1 78,000  /.  fterling  charges  incurred 
in  reducing  Louifbourg,  may  be  fatisfied  in  the  lame 
manner  •,  thefe  debentures  to  be  transferrable  only  towards 
cancelling  the  provincial  bills  of  public  credit,  that  ac¬ 
cursed  paper  currency,  in  which  the  honeft,  induftri- 
ous,  frugal  people  have  loft  almoft  the  whole  of  their 
perfonal  eftates  by  depreciations  •,  but  not  to  be  intruded 
in  any  fhape  with  fallacious  money-making  and  indebted 
cr — rs  and  a — lies. 

|>]  Whereof  one  was  a  New-England  vi&ualler,  whole  men  were 
faved. 

[at]  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  Cafta  Bella  governor  of  Placentia, 
to  M.  Pontchartrain  French  Secretary  of  date,  it  appears,  that  the 
French  had  not  exceeding  700  men  in  that  garrifon  and  country,  con¬ 
sequently  muft  have  proved  an  eafy  conqueft. 

When  they  muftered  at  Spanifh  river,  the  number  of  men  aboard  the 
men  of  war  and  tranfports  were  7643*  Although  they  had  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  weeks  provifion,  at  fhort  allowance,  in  two  or  three  days  Pla¬ 
centia  might  have  been  reduced,  garrifoned,  and  the  fleet  difpatched  to 
Great- Britain  without  Suffering  for  want  of  provifions :  I  cannot  fay 
Such  was  the  fatality,  but  Such  was  the  deftination  of  the  affair  by  a 
wicked  miniflry. 
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Our  [_y]  next  Canada  expedition  proved  abortive  in  a 
fhorter  time  from  the  conception  ;  but  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  natural  good  [z]  policy 
caufes,  and  not  from  premeditated  deligned  means  of 
mifcarriage,  as  in  the  former.  By  orders  dated  — April* 
1 746,  from  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  fecretary  of  Hate  at  the 
court  of  Great-Britain  3  all  the  Britifh  governors  in  North  - 
America  are  required  to  raife  each  of  them,  fo  many  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  of  100  men,  as  they  canfpare  and  ef- 
fed :  thofe  of  New- York,  New-Jerfeys,  Penfylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to  be  formed  into  one  corps,  to 

[y]  Romantic  expeditions  have  been  the  bane  of  our  northern  colo¬ 
nies,  by  incurring  a  paper  public  credit,  made  a  currency  and  legal 
tender.  The  ill  concerted,  and  worfe  executed,  expedition,  anno  1690, 
againil  Canada,  introduced  this  vicious  currency  :  the  very,  very,  very 
rafh,  but  very,  very,  very  fortunate  expedition  againil  Cape-Breton  or 
Louifbourg,  I  hope  may  terminate  public  paper  currency;  the  damage 
to  all  indullrious  frugal  people  is  flagrant,  that  is,  fllver,  by  this  expe¬ 
dition,  from  3 os.  per  oz.  was  depreciated  to  60s.  per  oz.  Thus  all  good 
honeft  men  (real  eftates,  fpecialties,  the  falaries  and  wages  of  our  le- 
giflatures  excepted)  loft  one  half  of  their  eftates ;  and  by  taxes  to  can¬ 
cel  this  debt,  lofe,  in  courfe  of  years,  perhaps  one  quarter  more  of 
their  principal  eftates,  that  is,  the  indullrious  and  frugal,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  project  of  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  years  have  loft  three  quarters  of  their  eftates  :  if  reimburfed  from 
the  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  the  taxes  being  only  one  quarter  will 
be  eafed  :  fome  fay  this  is  the  natural  confequence  from  the  indebted 
members  of  the  legillature, 

[%]  Vulgar  minds  cannot  dive  into  myfteries  of  ftate,  no  more  than 
Into  myfteries  of  religion ;  that  is,  whether  this  not  followed  Canada 
expedition  was  only  a  feint,  to  make  the  French  fecure  and  guardlefs 
upon  the  coaft  of  Britany ;  that  the  Ihips,  merchandize,  and  ftores  at 
Port  Louis,  Port  L’Orient,  Cfc.  might  fall  an  eafy  prey ;  or,  whether 
the  allowing  duke  d’Anville’s  fquadron,  with  land-forces,  to  fail  early 
in  the  fummer  without  moleftation  in  Europe  and  America  ;  was,  that 
Cape-Breton  might  fall  into  the  French  hands  again,  or  that  they  might 
reduce  Annapolis  with  Nova  Scotia  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  Britain 
at  a  peace,  as  an  equivalent  for  Louifbourg  with  Cape-Breton  iflands, 
if  not  retaken  by  the  French  :  this  may  be  imagined  from  the  delay 
of  Leftock’s  and  lieutenant-general  St.  Clair’s  failing,  ’till  too  late  in 
the  year,  and  afterwards,  by  a  feint,  converting  the  expedition  into  a 
defcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Britany,  to  abate  the  popular  clamour  for 
their  not  proceeding  againil  Canada ;  all  this  to  prevent  puzzling  in  a 
fubfequent  congrefs  for  a  peace. 

be 
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be  commanded  by  brigadier  Gooch,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Virginia  •,  the  king  to  be  at  the  charge  of  arming,  pay- 
in o-,  and  cloathing  of  thefe  troops,  but  the  feveral  colo¬ 
nies  to  furnifh  levy-money  and  victualling •,  \  lrgima  lent 
two  companies,  Maryland  three,  Penfylvama  four,  the 
Terfevs  five,  New-York  fifteen,  being  twenty-nine  compa¬ 
nies  •  thefe  were  defigned  againft  Crown-Point,  and  from 
thence  againft  Montreal ;  the  two  Virginia  companies  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fort  of  New-York,  the  regular  troops  were 
lent  upon  the  expedition  •,  the  yellow  lever  at  tins  time 
prevailed  at  Albany,  therefore  the  troops  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  rendezvous  at  Saratago,  about  thirty  miles  higher  up 
Hudfon’s  river :  Maffachufetts-Bay  raifed  twenty  compa¬ 
nies,  Connecticut  ten,  Rhode-iiland  three,  New-Hamp- 
fhire  two,  being  thirty-five  companies.  Thefe  were  to  join 
the  Britifh  land-forces  under  lieutenant-general  St.  Uair, 
v  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  from  England  to  reduce 
Quebec,  and  all  Canada,  whileGoochwas  making  adiver- 
fion  at  Montreal,  fixty  leagues  farther  up  the  river  of  fit. 
Laurence  •,  thefe  colony  militia  were  to  receive  part  of  the 
booty,  and  to  be  fent  home  when  the  fervice  was  over. 

Admiral  Leftock’s  being  appointed  commander  of  the 
fquadron  deltined  for  this  expedition,  in  place  of  admiral 
Warren,  a  man  of  integrity,  and  the  delays  until  too  late 
in  the  year,  plainly  evinced  that  the  reduction  of  Canada 
at  that  time  was  not  intended.  As  the  governors  of  the 
feveral  colonies  had  no  infractions  todifmiis  theii  levies , 
thefe  levies  were  continued  on  foot  *,  the  Maflachufetts 
men  were  difpofed  into  two  regiments  of  Waldo’s  and. 
Dwight’s  *,  at  the  requeft  of  governor  Malcarene,  five  or 
fix  of  Waldo’s  companies,  the  three  companies  of  Rhode- 
ifiand,  and  the  two  companies  of  New-Hampfhire,  were 
[a]  fent  for  the  protedion  of  Nova  Scotia  ^  the  otner 


LI  The  three  companies  from  Rhode-ifland  were  (hipwrecked  near 

Martha’s  vineyard;  the  two  companies  of  New  Hampshire  went  to 

fea,  but  for  fome  trifling  reafon  put  back,  and  never  proceeded  :  die 

want  of  thefe  live  companies  was  the  occafion  of  our  forces  being  over- 

I  bUU 
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1500  men  were  defigned  to  join  the  fouthern  levies,  in 
order  to  reduce  \b\  Crown-Point  fort,  built  by  the 
French  as  a  rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  difturb- 
ing  our  fettlements  of  New-England  and  New- York; 
fee  p.  11.  Some  mifunderftanding  between  the  feveral 
governments,  and  the  contagious  lickneifes  which  pre¬ 
vailed  about  Albany,  prevented  the  proiecution  of  this 
defign  :  the  order  for  diimiffing  or  difbanding  of  the  Ca¬ 
nada  levies,  did  not  arrive  until  October,  anno  1747  ; 
they  were  accordingly  difmiffed,  and  have  produced  an¬ 
other  crop  of  idlers,  the  bane  of  all  countries. 

Here  we  fhall  continue  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  bick¬ 
erings  or  fkirmifhes  which  we  have  had  in  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  Canadians,  the  other  French,  and  their  Indians. 

After  the  reduction  of  Port-Royal  or  Annapolis-Royai 
by  general  Nicholfon,  anno  1710,  notwithftanding  that 
by  the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  without  the  Banlieu 
were  to  be  [ c ]  Neutrals,  they  continued  their  hoflilities  ; 
hoftilities  continuing,  the  French  miflionary  prieft,  and 

powered  by  the  Canadians  at  Minas  with  a  confiderable  daughter.  I 
ufe  this  expreflion,  becaufe  many  of  them  were  not  fairly  killed  in  a 
military  manner. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  impropriety  of  the  expreflion 
auxiliaries,  which  properly  fignifies  foreign  troops  in  aid  ;  whereas 
the  troops  fent  from  New-England  for  the  protection  of  Nova  Scotia, 
belonged  to  the  fame  crown  or  dominion,  and  perhaps  may  more  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  fuccours,  or  reinforcements. 

[£]  Formerly  New-England  was  generally  in  the  time  of  the  French 
wars  annoyed  from  the  north- eaftward  :  but  this  war  our  annoyance  is 
iiorth-weftward,  that  is,  from  Crown  Point.  In  former  wars  there 
was  a  neutrality  between  the  New- York  or  Mohawk  Indians  and  the 
French  Indians  j  fo  that  a  confiderable  trade  was  eafi'y  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Montreal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  New- 
York,  and  difad  vantage  of  Canada.  The  French  erected  this  fort, 
1.  To  prevent  this  disadvantageous  intercourfe  of  trade.  2.  To  ex¬ 
tend  their  claims  of  dominion  and  foil.  3.  The  better  to  difturb  our 
fettlements  in  the  times  of  war.  New- York  government,  in  former 
French  wars,  did  not  fuffer  ;  in  this  war  they  have  fufFered  much. 

[r]  At  prefent  it  feems  an  impropriety  in  the  officers  of  the  troops 
and  garrifon  of  Annapolis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  governments  of 
New-England,  to  call  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  neu- 

five 
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five  of  the  principal  inhabitants  upon  the  river  of  An¬ 
napolis,  were  feized  and  kept  as  hoftages,  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  future  good  behaviour ;  even  notwithftanding 
this  precaution,  capt.  Pigeon,  with  fixty  men  being  fent 
up  the  river  for  timber  to  repair  the  fort,  they  were  way¬ 
laid  by  the  French  and  their  Indians  ;  this  party  were  all 
killed  or  made  captives.— Many  other  hoftilities  were 
committed. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  tranquillity  continued 
till  the  war  between  New -England  and  their  eaftern  in- 
dians.  The  French  mifiionaries  perfuaded  the  Indians, 
that  the  Englifh  had  encroached  upon  their  lands.  Anno 
1721,  in  June,  capt.  Blin,  a  Nova  Scotia  trader,  Mr. 
Newton  collector  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  others,  were  made 
captives  by  the  Indians  at  Pafamaquady,  but  were  foon 
releafed,  becaufe  governor  Doucet  of  Annapolis  had  made 
a  reprifal  of  twenty-two  Indians.  Along  Cape-Sable 
fhore  the  Indians  began  to  infult  our  fifhing  vefiels  :  in 
July,  thefe  Indians  take  feveral  fifhing  vefiels  on  the  Cape- 
Sable  coaft,  kill  and  captive  many  of  their  men  ;  governor 
Philips  at  Canfo  fits  out  two  armed  fioops  *,  they  kill  and 
take  captive  many  Indians,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Indian 
fea-roving,  anno  1724.  Anno  1723,  July  15,  the  Indians, 
at  Canfo  upon  Durrel’s  ifiand  kill  capt.  Watkins,  two 
more  men,  one  woman  and  one  child.  Anno  1724,  in  July, 
a  party  of  Indians  attack  Annapolis  of  Nova  Scotia,  they 
burn  two  houfes,  and  kill  one  ferjeant,  and  one  private 
man  of  a  party  that  Tallied:  in  the  fort  they  [d]  fhot  and 
fcalped  one  of  the  Indian  prifoners  as  a  reprifal  for  the  In¬ 
dians  fhooting  and  fcalping  of  fergeant  Mc  Neal 5  and 

trals,  becaufe,  i.  Thefe  French  inhabitants,  with  their  Indians, 
continued  our  enemies  and,  in  fadt,  killed  and  captivated  many  Britilh 
people,  in  breach  of  this  neutrality.  2.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  L’Acadie,  was  abfolutely  ceded  to 
Great-Britain.  3.  The  principal  men  of  the  French  inhabitants  have 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 

[ef\  In  fome  Chriftian  countries  fuch  reprifals  in  cold  blood  upon 
people  not  perfonally  guilty,  would  have  been  deemed  barbarous  and 
inhuman. 


bum 
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burn  two  French  houfes  as  a  reprifal  for  the  two  Encrlifh 
houfes  burnt;  feveral  Englifh  living  without  the  fort 
were  made  captive,  but  foon  ranfomed  by  the  French. 

From  this  time  until  the  French  war  in  the  fpring, 
anno  1744,  this  negle&ed  non-effe&ive  garrifon  of  An¬ 
napolis  continued  in  a  profound  peace,  and  fupine  indo¬ 
lence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  French  war,  the 
fort  of  Annapolis  was  in  a  miferable  condition  ;  the  gar¬ 
rifon  foldiers  did  not  exceed  eighty  men,  capable  of  fa¬ 
tiguing  duty ;  hogs  and  fheep  from  without  palled  the 
folfees  or  ditches,  and  mounted  the  ramparts  at  pleafure. 

War  was  declared  by  Great*  Britain  again!!  France  (the 
French  had  declared  war  fome  weeks  before)  anno  1 744, 
March  29 ;  the  proclamation  of  war  did  not  arrive  in 
Bolton  until  June  2  ;  the  French  of  Cape-Breton  were 
more  early  in  their  intelligence,  and  the  garrifon  of  the 
not  tenable  poll  of  Canfo  could  not  (in  cafe  the  general 
\  inltrudtions  were  fuch)  have  timely  advice  to  abandon 

it ;  accordingly  about  900  men,  regular  troops  and  mi¬ 
litia,  were,  by  M.  Duquefnel  governor,  fent  under  M. 
Du  Vivier  from  Louilbourg;  they  feize  Canfo  May  13; 
there  were  four  incomplete  companies  of  Philip’s  regi¬ 
ment  in  garrifon,  not  exceeding  eighty  men,  with  a  man 
of  war  tender ;  the  French  burn  the  fmall  fettlement, 
conditions  were,  to  be  carried  to  Louilbourg,  and  to 
Continue  there  one  year,  and  thence  to  be  fent  to  Bollon 
or  Annapolis  ;  but  v/ere  fent  to  Bollon  fooner. 

In  June,  a  few  fmall  velfels  (Delabrotz,  afterwards  taken 
by  the  Malfachufetts-Bay  province;  fnow  privateer,  com¬ 
mander)  from  Louilbourg  anrioy  St.  Peter’s,  and  fome 
other  fmall  harbours  of  Newfoundland  well  of  Placentia  * 
and  threatened  Placentia  fort. 

[• e ]  Beginning  of  June,  about  300  Cape-Sable  and  St. 
John’s  Indians,  under  the  diredlion  of  a  French  mifiionary 

[e]  Here  we  may  obferve  the  forwardnefs  and  a&ivity  of  the  Freuch 
nation,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  who  thereby  have  a  confidera- 
ble  ad  antage  over  the  unpreparednefs  and  dilatorinefs  of  their  ene- 
apies :  from  that  national  nufance  Cape-Breton,  ah  effe&ual  French 

pried* 
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pried,  M.  Luttre,  attempted  the  fort  of  Annapolis  ; 
they  burnt  the  out-houfes,  deftroyed  fome  cattle,  killed 
two  men,  fummoned  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  promif- 
jno-  oood  quarters,  otherwife  threatened  to  dorm  them, 
upon  the  arrival  of  fome  French  forces  which  they  ex- 
peded  from  Louifbourg  •,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
province  fnow  privateer  beginning  of  July  from  Bodon 
with  the  fird  company  of  militia  (the  government  of 
Madachufetts-Bay  raifed  four  companies  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon  of  Annapolis j  they  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
Minas  (or  les  Mines)  and  the  women  and  children  of 
Annapolis  removed  to  Bodon  for  lafety. 

In  September,  Du  Vivier  with  fixty  regular  troops  from 
Louifbourg,  and  about  700  militia  and  Indians  (the  above 
mentioned  Indians  joined  him)  upon  the  arrival  of  all 
the  Madachufettsfuccours,  particularly  ofcapt.  Gorham’s 
Indian  rangers  (Du  Vivier  had  lain  fome  weeks  near 
Annapolis  fort)  he  retired  to  Minas  :  feveral  medages 
which  have  been  cenfured,  padfed  between  him  and  the 
garrifon  officers  of  Annapolis ,  the  mod  favourable  ac¬ 
count,  is.  That  Du  Vivier  acquainted  them  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  (in  the  mean  time  they  might  have  good  terms  of 
capitulation)  from  Louifbourg  fome  men  of  war,  one  of 
70  guns,  one  of  56  guns,  and  one  of  30  guns,  with  can¬ 
non,  mortars,  and  dores,  and  a  reinforcement  of  250  more 
troops  •,  the  anfwer  of  the  garrifon,  was,  That  when  this 
force  arrived,  it  was  time  enough  to  make  propolals : 
After  he  had  tarried  there  three  weeks,  difappointed  and 

place  of  arms  to  diftrefs  the  Britiffi  North- America  colonies,  at  once 
and  before  we  had  notice  from  home  of  a  French  war,  there  iffued 
three  expeditions,  viz.  againft  Placentia,  Canfo,  and  Annapolis-Royal ; 
Duquefnel  (otherwife  a  good  officer)  governor  of  Cape-Breton,  erred 
in  being  too  forward  ;  he  had  inftrudions  along  with  the  declaration  of 
war,  not  to  attempt  any  expedition  (tnis  I  learnt  from  M.  le  Marquis 
de  la  Maifon  fort,  commander  of  a  French  man  of  war,  the  Vigilant 
of  64  guns,  taken  by  commodore  Warren  and  captain  Douglafs)  until 
further  orders  from  the  French  court;  perhaps,  as  Louifbourg  was  ill 
garrifoned,  it  was  fufpeded  that  fuch  expeditions  might  alarm  the 
neighbouring  populous  Britifh  colonies,  and  prompt  them  to  the  is* 
dudion  of  Louifbourg,  as  it  really  happened  with  good  fuccefs. 

.  difcon- 
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difcontented,  he  retired  to  Minas  ;  next  day  after  his  de- 
,  camping  fome  trifling  veflfels  with  cannon,  mortars,  and 
warlike  ftores,  arrived  in  the  bafon  of  Annapolis,  and 
hearing  of  Du  Vivier’ s  being  withdrawn,  they  were  afraid 
of  our  frigates  annoying  of  them  j  they  foon  removed, 
and  as  it  happened,  they  narrowly  efcaped  our  veflels  : 
Du  Vivier  from  Minas  went  to  [/]  Bay  Vert,  and  thence 
to  Canada,  and  from  thene  home  to  France. 

As  the  Cape-Sable  and  St.  John’s  Indians,  perfifted  in 
their  hoftilities  again!!  the  fubjeds  of  Great -Britain  ;  in 
November  1 744,  the  government  of  the  Maflfachufetts- 
Bay  declares  war  again!!  them,  declaring  them  enemies 
and  rebels ;  becaufe  they  had  joined  the  French  enemy  in 
blocking  up  Annapolis  ;  had  killed  fome  Britifh  fub- 
jeds,  and  had  committed  other  depredations  :  the  Pafa- 
maquady,  Penobfcot,  Noridwoag,  Pigwocket,  and  other 
Indians  wefliward  of  St.  John’s,  are  forbid  to  have  any 
cqtrefpondence  with  thofe  Indian  rebels  :  for  all  Indians 
eallward  of  a  line,  beginning  at  three  miles  eaft  of  Pafa- 
maquady,  and  running  north  to  St.  Laurence  river,  the 
government  fettles  for  a  !hort  time  premiums,  viz,  1 00  /. 
new  [g\  tenor,  for  a  male  of  12  JEt,  and  upwards  fcalped, 
and  105/.  new  tenor  if  captivated  j  for  women  and 
children  50/.  fcalps,  55/.  captives.  Sometime  after¬ 
wards  it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  Noridgwog 
Indians  alfo  joined  with  the  French  the  aflfembly  of 
Malfachufetts-Bay  colony,  Aug.  23,  1745?  extend  the 
premiums  for  fcalps  and  captivated  Indians  to  all  places 
weft  of  Nova  Scotia,  250  L  new  tenor  to  voluntiers,  aad 
1 00/.  new  tenor  to  troops  in  pay  \h], 

[ f]  Bay  Vert  is  the  embarkadier  from  Canada  to  annoy  Annapolis, 
and  other  places  in  Nova  Scotia.  Here  are  only  four  miles  land- 
carriage  to  Chicanefto  bay,  which  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Fundi 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Upon  this  pafs  a  fort  would  be  of  good  fervice  to 
prevent  Canada  incurlions,  and  to  obviate  the  perverting  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  L’Acadie  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

[g]  Whereof  at  prefent,  anno  1748,  50  s.  is  equal  to  20  s.  llerling; 
old  tenor  is  only  one  quarter  of  new  tenor. 

[£]  If  Du  Vivier,  with  his  goo  men,  which  reduced  Canfb,  had  di- 
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Anno  1745,  in  May,  M.  Martin,  a  lieutenant  from 
Canada,  captain  of  a  company  of  Savages  or  Indian 
ran-ers,  a  true  partizan,  with  about  900  raggamuffins, 
Canadians,  other  French  and  Indians,  comes  befoie 
Annapolis  •,  they  continued  but  a  flaort  time,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  Minas-,  and,  I  fuppofe,  by  orders  from  Louifbourg, 
went  to  relieve  Louilbourg  at  that  time  befiged  :  captain 
Donahew,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Maflachuletts  colony, 
met  with  them  in  Afmacoufe  harbour  June  1 5,'  being 
two  Hoops,  two  fcooners,  and  about  fixty  large  canoes 
upon  the  further  appearance  of  Beckett  and  bones,  this 
bodv  of  French  and  Indians  retired  and  returned  to  Minas. 
From  that  time,  until  de  Ramfay’s  attempt  in  September, 

1 746,  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis  fuffered  no  infults. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  French  war,  there  have 
been  quartered  at  Minas  and  Chicanedto  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  French  villages,  a  difperfed  number  of  officers 
and  foldiers  from  Canada  -,  but  from  Martin  s  leaving 
Annapolis  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1 745,  J°  the  arrival 
of  de  Ramfay  in  September,  1746*  the  garrifon  of  Anna- 

polis  enioyed  their  wonted  Reft. 

V  In  the  fummer  1 746,  a  force  of  about  1600  men,  re¬ 
gular  marine  troops,  Canadian  militia,  and  Coureuis  t  es 
Bois  with  French  Indians,  under  the  command  of  M 
de  Ramfay,  arrive  in  Minas,  to  join  the  forces  expected 
from  France  under  [z]  the  duke  d  Anville.  They  were 

redly  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  and  been  joined  by  the  Cape  Sable  and 
St  John’s  Indians,  he  mud  infallibly,  and  with  eafe,  have  reduced 

Annapobs  the  French  fitted  a  ftrong  armament  at  Bred 

to  be  commanded  by  the  duke  d’Anville,  lieutenant-general  des  Armees 
Scales  m  recover  Louilbourg,  and  diftrefs  the  Bnt.lh  North-Amenca  ; 
they  d  d  not  fail  from  Rochelle  until  June  az  ;  they  efcaped  or  were 
overlooked  by  the  Britifh  admiral  Martin’s  fquadron  of  obfervation  : 
the  court  of  GreatfBritain  had  certain  information  ot  their  being  failed 
and  of  their  deflination  ;  bat  perhaps  for  certain  reafons  of  ftate,  did 
not  fend  after  them,  though  wehad  at  that  time  an  equal  or  better  ar¬ 
mament  ready  to  fail.  This  French  fleet,  after  a  tedious  paffage,  and 
having  fuffered  in  a  ftorm  near  the  ifland  of  Sable,  did  not  arrive  0 
Chebuflo  in  Nova  Scotia  until  Sept.  .0.  The  armament  confided  of 

much 
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much  carefied  by  our  French  fubje&s  there ;  and  our 
Minas  fubjeds,  gave  to  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis  de- 

cleven  line  of  battle  (hips,  fome  frigates,  two  fire-fhips,  tranfports,  &c. 
having  3  1  50  land-forces  aboard.  Duke  d’Anville’s  inftruttions  were 
to  proceed  againft  Louifbourg,  and,  when  taken,  to  difmantle  it; 
thence  to  proceed  againft  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  when  taken* 
to  garrifon  it ;  thence  he  was  to  fail  for  Bofton,  and  burn  it  ,•  after- 
wards  in  ranging  along  he  was  to  annoy  and  diffrefs  the  coaft  of  North- 
America  •  and  finally  to  vifit  our  Welt-India  fugar  iflands. 

D’Anville  detached  three  capital  fliips  and  a  frigate,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  Conflans,  to  convoy  the  trade  to  Cape  Francis  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  to  return  and  join  the  grand  fquadron ;  thefe  were  the  four 
French  men  of  war  which  near  Jamaica  fell  in  with  a  Britifh  fquadron 
commanded  by  commodore  Mitch^l;  but  Mitchel,  in  effeft,  refufed 
taking  of  them.  M.  Conflans*  orders  were,  that  for  advice,  he  was  to 
cruize  upon  the  Cape  Sable  Ihore,  between  Cape  Negroe  and  Cape 
Sambro,  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  to  fail  diredlly  for  France  ;  they 
received  no  advice,  and  never  joined  d'Anville’s  fquadron;  thefe  were 
the  fhips  that'  fpoke  with  fome  of  our  filhing  fcooners,  and  gave  a  feint 
chace  to  the  Hinchinbrook  man  of  war  fnow  Sept.  15  ;  they  avoided 
giving  any  alarm  to  our  Louifbourg  fquadron. 

This  French  armanent,  from  their  being  long  aboard  before  they 
failed,  and  from  a  tedious  paffage,  were  become  very  fickly  (duke  d’ An- 
ville  died,  and  was  buried  at  Chebu&o)  they  put  in  to  Chebu&o  har¬ 
bour,  landed  and  encamped  to  recruit  their  health  ;  in  this  place,  near 
one  half  of  their  people  died  of  fcorbutic  putrid  fevers  and  dyfenteries ; 
the  Nova  Scotia  Indians  frequented  them  much;  and  this  camp  illnefs 
becoming  contagious,  the  Nova  Scotia  Indians  were  reduced  to  above 
one  third  :  they  were  fupplied  with  frefh  provifions  from  our  French, 
diftri&s  of  Minas,  Cobequid,  Pifaquid,  and  Chicanedto  ;  the  French 
commiffaries  or  purfers  of  the  fquadron  paid  according  to  inftruftions, 
not  only  for  this  frefh  flock,  but  for  all  the  provifions  furnifhed  to  the 
Canadians  and  their  Indians,  from  the  commencement  of  this  war. 
Our  fquadron  at  Cape-Breton,  under  admiral  Townfhend,  did  not  vifit 
the  French  fleet  when  diftreffed. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  being  too  far  advanced,  their  ftrength  much 
impaired,  the  detached  four  men  of  war  not:  having  joined  them, 
and  from  difappointments,  and  the  officers  in  a  fret  with  one  another. 
It  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  proceed  againft  Annapolis-Royal 
of  Nova  Scotia :  they  failed  from  Chebu6to,  0<floberi3;  after  four 
days  they  met  with  a  ftorm  off  Cape  Sable,  and  in  a  council  of  war 
it  was  refolved  to  return  dire&ly  for  France.  Two  of  the  fquadron 
were  in  the  bay  of  Fundi,  fliips  of  60  and  36  guns ;  that  of  36  gun* 
came  into  the  bafon.  Our  fliips,  the  Chefter,  Shirley,  and  Ordnance 
frigate,  well-manned  with  land-forces,  went  in  chace  of  them  ;  the 
Chefter  raa  aground :  the  French  fhips,  after  having  put  aihore  an  ex- 
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ceitful,  and  no  other  intelligence.  Here  they  conti¬ 
nued  fome  months  *,  but  the  winter  feafon  approaching, 
and  no  tidings  of  the  French  armament,  the  French 
troops  deemed  it  advifable  to  return  to  Canada.  In  their 
return,  duke  d’Anville’s  armament  arrives  in  Chebu&o 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  an  exprefs  was  lent  to  recall  them  ; 
about  400  of  them  were  overtaken,  and  letuined  with 
de  Ramfay,  Culon,  and  la  Corne,  three  captains  of 
marines,  and  chevaliers  or  knights  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  de  Rami  ay 
comes  before  Annapolis,  made  no  affault,  but  encamped 
at  fome  diftance  *  the  Chefter  man  of  war  of  50  guns, 
the  Shirley  frigate  of  20  guns,  and  the  Ordnance 
fchooner,  at;  that  time  were  in  the  bafon  or  Annapolis  ; 
three  companies  of  reinforcements  for  the  garnfon  from 
Bofton  were  arrived,  and  de  Ramlay  having  had  advice 
of  the  French  fleet  being  returned  to  France,  made  the 
French  decamp  Q&ojper  22,  and  return  to  Minas. 

<:  *  ’  .  • 

with  advice  to  De  Ramfay,  that  the  French  fleet  were  returned 


His 
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His  defign  was  to  quarter  at  Minas  and  ChicaneClo, 
during  the  winter,  and  to  join  the  French  fleet  and  land- 
forces,  which  were  expected  to  reduce  Annapolis,  in  the 
Tummer;  governor  Mafcarene  of  Annapolis,  judged  that 
in  addition  to  tne  thiee  companies  of  voluntiers  which 
arrived  from  Bolton  in  autumn,  1000  men  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Mew-England,  might  be  fufficient  to  dif- 
lodge  the  French  enemy,  and  to  confume  (by  purchafe) 
all  the  French  inhabitants  proviflons  produced  there,  in 
time  coming  to  prevent  the  fubfiltence  of  the  enemy, 
who  might  lodge  there  and  corrupt  the  inhabitants ;  and 
Britifh  forces  being  quartered  among  them,  might  in¬ 
fluence  them  to  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the~crown 
of  Great-Britain :  Maflachufietts-Bay  aflembly  vote  500 
men  to  be  fent,  Rhode-ifland  300  men,  and  New- 
Hampfhire  200  men  ;  the  Rhode-ifland  men  were  ffiip- 
wrecked  near  Martha’s  Vineyard ;  thofe  from  New- 
Hamplhire  fet  out,  but  put  back  upon  fome  trifling  ex- 
cufe,  and  never  proceeded  *,  the  500  men  from  Bolton 
only  arrived  ;  the  difappointment  of  the  Rhode-ifland 
and  New-Hamplhire  men  was  the  reafon  of  our  fub- 
fequent  difalter  at  Minas. 

Our  fir  It  parcel,  under  captain  Morris,  arrived  at 
Minas  Dec.  12  ;  when  all  were  arrived,  they  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  470  men,  befides  officers ;  water-carriage  in  the 
winter-feafon  being  impracticable,  they  marched  by  land 
thirty  leagues,  with  much  hardlhip,  in  eight  days  ;  every 
man  fet^  out  with  fourteen  days  provifion  upon  his  back  ; 
the  main  body  was  quartered  at  Grand  Pre,  in  a  very 
lode,  ill-contrived,  fcattered  flotation,  but  upon  alarm 
to  repair  to  the  main  guard ;  col.  Noble  fuperleded  col. 
Gorham  in  the  chief  command ;  Gorham  and  major 
Phillips,  with  a  fmall  efcorte,  fet  out  for  Annapolis 
Jan.  29  ;  they  were  but  nine  miles  on  their  way,  when 
the  French  began  their  attack. 

i  he  F rench,  well  informed  of  our  Icattered  fituation, 
as  to  cantonment,  and  not  regularly  provided  with  am¬ 
munition  and  provifion,  fet  out  from  ChicaneCto  Jan.  8, 

for 
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for  Minas,  which,  by  heading  of  creeks  and  rivers,  is  about 
thirty  leagues  diftance,  and  by  excurfions to  bring  along 
as  many  of  the  iettlers-  and  Indians  as  poflible,  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  Minas  until  Jan,  31,  and  began  about  three  hours 
in  the  morning  by  many  diftant  attacks  or  onfets  at  the 
fame  time,  in  parties  of  feventy  to  fifty  men.  1  hey  were 
about  600  of  the  enemy,  Canadians,  inhabitants,  anc 
French  Indians-,  they  killed  many  of  our  men  in  a  moll 
inhuman  bafe  manner-,  col.  Noble,  lieuts.  Lechemore 
(nephew  to  the  late  lord  Lechemore)  Jones,  Pickering, 
enfian  Noble,  with  about  feventy  ferjeants,  corporals, 
and°private  men-,  made  pnfoners  capt.  Doane,  lieut. 
Gerrilh,  and  enfign  Newton,  in  all  about  fixty-mne  i  , 
ihe  wounded  included  -,  many  of  the  pnfoners  were  fee 

^  The  French  were  well  provided  with  fnow-lhoes 
this  neceffary  winter-marching  article  we  neglected :  how¬ 
ever,  a  confiderable  number  of  our  men  got  together, 
but  as  they  had  not  exceeding  eight  ftiot  per  man  and 
provifions  being  fcanty,  they  capitulated,  1.  We  are  to 
march  off  with  arms  fhouldered,  drums  beating,  colours 
flvino-  through  a  lane  of  the  enemy  with  refted  hie- 
lockf  2  To  be  allowed  fix  days  provifion,  one  pound 
of  powder,  with  ball.  3.  Not  to  carry  arms  in  the  bays 

of  Minas  and  Chicanefto  for  fix  months. 

De  Ramfay,  being  lame,  was  not  in  this  onfet,  M. 
Colon  had  the  command-,  and  after  Culon  was  wounded, 

M.  La  Come  commanded:  this  affair  being  over,  t  ey 
returned  to  Chicanedto,  and  expeftmg  La  Jonquiere  s  „ 

fouadron  with  land-forces  from  France  in  the  fummer, 

they  continued  at  Minas  and  Chicanefto  until  they  re¬ 
ceived  advice  by  feme  ftorelhips  for  Canada,  which  had 
efcaped  \_k]  of  La  Jonquiere’s  fleet  being  deftroyed,  May 
3,  ?747 :  then  they  returned  to  Canada,,  and  have  given 

m  Ann0  ,,,7l  in  the  fpring,  the  French  Bred  and  Roehfort  fleets 
:0-,ned  at  Rochet?e,  and  failed  from  thence  s  they  confided  of  thir _  y- 
feven  men  of  war  from  74  »  44  guns;  of  th<*  «h' 
Invincible  of  74  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  44  guns  (the  only  man  of  ^ 

v-  *  3 
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no  further  difturbance  to  Nova  Scotia  :  ntttwithftanding, 
tor  the  better  fecunty  of  the  fort  and  garrifon  of  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Maffachufetts-Bay,  this  fpring,  1748,  fends  a  rein- 
iorcement  of  feven  companies  of  militia. 

•  Savi°S  hriefiy  re^ed  tiie  trench  bickerings  with  us 
in  Nova  Scotia,  we  proceed  to  fome  further  accounts  of 
that  country. 


Annapolis,  in  44  D.  40  M.  N.  Lat.  tide  thirty- three 
■ “es  up°n  a  fine  bafon  ;  but  the  rapid  tides  in  the  bay 
of  .  Fundi  make  a  difficult  navigation.  Into  this  bafon 
comes  a  river  of  good  water-carriage,  without  fails  for 
twenty -five  miles;  and  near  it  are  feveral  fmall  villages 
or  parcels  of  French  fettlements,  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
plentifully  and  cheaply,  fupply  the  garrifon  with  freffi 
Provisions  and  other  neceffaries.  From  Cape  Anne 
near  Bofton  h arbour,  to  Cape  Sable,  are  eighty  feven 


that  efcapea  being  taken)  were  to  convoy  the  fix  Eaft-India  fhips ;  the 
other  five  men  or  war  with  tranfports  and  merchantmen,  having  fol- 

rSf0rCA?a"d  ig  A°drS  aboard»  were  ^efigned  for  Nova  Scotia  and 
_  nada.  Admiral  Anfon  and  Warren,  with  thirteen  line  of  battle 

.  A0MSatefVanA  a  fi,refhi^  fel1  in  with  them>  May  3,  in  N.  lat. 
tL  t;l^rTd^ftraVed  TJ French  expeditions  to  North-America 

Eafi  Indt  ft’Indlc* '  flX  the  mCn  °f  War  were  taken’  ali  the 
Eaft-India  company  fhips,  and  many  of  the  tranfports ;  we  had  from 

v.  5C0°  prfioners,  with  their  commodore  or  admiral  M.  de 

a  Jonqmere  chef  d  Efcadre,  an  old  man  of  70  JEt.  all  this  was  efFe&ed 

r?L  Vfry  ,nc0“fid"abl* lofsof  men  s  feven  companies  of  Frampton’s 

baft^vnnfTere*n!,0ard^thA0'thcr  three  COmPanies  were  in  the  grand 
ttery  of  Louilhourg  in  Cape-Breton)  and  behaved  well.  M.  de  St. 

wasrbgou„d  fon;ShetEaft.MS.COmmanded  that  13311  °f  ’ **  fleet  Which 
•A1 n?11  butj“ft  mention  (becaufe  not  nearly  related  to  our  fubjeft) 

ffenadrn  °( Hawke>  >4.>747.  near  Cape  Finifterre,  with 
rnSjk  teen  capital  Fhips ;  he  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet 
“nd,fd  U •  de  1  Entendiere  chef  d’Efcadre,  of  eight  large  line 
5  and  ,So  merchantmen;  four  of  the  men  of  war  were 

deftmed  to  bring  home  a  fleet  from  Martinique;  only  two  of 'the 

a£t  on  S3*  °,l  T»'W ;  ,he  merchantmen,  in  the  time  of  the 
.  °“*  made  the  bell  of  their  way,  but  fome  were  picked  up  by  our 
privateers  foon  after,  and  in  the  Weft-Indies.  1  P  7 

leagues  $ 
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leagues-  from  Cape  Sable  to  Annapolis  are  thirty 
Ke  ;  apt.  Campbell  in  .be  Squirrel  man  of  war 
failed  from  Marblehead  near  Boten  tobom- («,»™eft 
courfe)  in  twenty-three  hours.  The  Engl 
other  footing  in  this  province,  befides  the  (o ji  t ■  _ 

polis;  and -before  this  French  war,  a  fmail  fifhe  y 

^  !  A  plate  la  Tour,  grand  daughter  to  the  before  menti- 
oned°La  Tour,  by  management  and  for  fowl \  coni 'dera¬ 
tions  obtained  procurations  and  quit-claims,  nom 
heirs’of  La  Tour,,  and  Belle-ifle  -,  (he  married  a  fubaitein 
officer  in  Phillips’s  regiment ;  (he  went  to  England,  and 
fold  the  feigneurie  or  property  of  all  the  province  to  the 
crowm  of  Great-Britain,  anno  i73i,  for  2000  guineas; 
the  foie  property  of  all  the  province  is  now  in  the  ciow^, 

and  at  prefent  yields  not  exceeding  1 7  /•  iterlingp  • 

q  uit-  ent  b}  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia  upon  their  taking  the  Britifh  government  oaths, 
were  to  continue  in  thek  poffcffipns;  the  not  appro¬ 
priated  lands  by  the  king  of  Great- Britain  s  lnftiuaions 
S  referved  for  proteftant  fubjefts  [/] »  notw.thftandmg 
tWs  inftruftion,  the  French  Roman  cathob c Tub e&, 
as  they  fwarm  (as  they  multiply  in  families)  make  tree 

W1  Anno^i  71 ^ncol.nphillips  was  appointed  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  Place  of  Vetch,  and  of  Newfoundland 
in  place  of  Moody ;  the  four  independent  companies 
of  Annapolis,  and  the  four  independent  companies  of 
Placentia,  with  two  more  additional  companies,  were  re- 

17]  Perhaps  governor  Phillips  fome 

for  fecret  valuable  when  we  Vecolleft  fuch 

conceffions,  indulgences,  .  while  our  French  inhabi- 

mercenary  connivences  of  gov  r  »  ^  prance>  our  natural 

Si 

2£«>  i  —  gradually  b.  eta.*  td 
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gimented  in  his  favour,  making  a  reduced  or  reformed 
regiment  of  445  men,  officers  included.  After  the  French 
redu&ion  of  Canfo,  our  foldiers  prifoners  arrived  at  An¬ 
napolis,  being  about  fixty  men,  the  poor  remains  or  re- 
prefentatives  of  four  companies  5  three  of  thefe  compa¬ 
nies  were  incorporated  with  the  live  companies  of  Anna¬ 
polis,  and  with  the  fourth  company  of  Canfo.  Thus  at 
Annapolis  were  fix  companies,  at  Placentia  one  company, 
and  the  three  new  companies  to  be  fent  from  England  to 
St.  John  s  in  Newfoundland,  made  up  the  regiment  of 
ten  companies,  to  be  completed  to  81^  men,  officers 
included,  the  complement  of  a  Britiffi  marching  reffi- 
ment :  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  for  this  regiment 
from  England,  by  mifmanagement  and  neglect  were  very 
unfortunate ;  and  the  regiment  remains  in  an  abjedt  low 
eftate,  though  in  time  of  war,  and  continual  jeopardy, 

fiom  our  neighbouring  French,  and  armaments  from 
France. 

In  order  to  colonize  this  country,  governor  Phillips 
had  a  royal  inftrudtion  to  form  a  council  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province;  and  according- 
>  ty  m  April  1720,  appointed  twelve  counfellors,  viz. 
JohnDoucet,  lieutenant-governor,  Laurence  Armftrong, 
Paul  Mafcarene,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrifon, 
Arthur  Savage,  John  Adams,  Herbert  Newton,  William 
Skeen,  William  Sherriff,  Peter  Boudrie,  and  Gillam 
Phillips,  efqrs.  By  the  fifth  inftrudlion,  if  any  of  the 
council  be  abfent  from  the  province  exceeding  twelve 
months,  without  leave  from  the  commander  in  "chief,  or 
abfent  two  years  without  the  king’s  leave,  his  place  ffiall 
be  deemed  void  or  vacant.  In  the  abfence  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  eldeft  counfellpr  is  to 
adt  as  prefident  of  the  council,  and  to  take  upon  him  the 
government :  thus  anno  1739?  uPon  the  death  of  lieute¬ 
nant-governor  Armftrong,  major  Mafcarene,  a  foldier 
from  his  youth,  a  gentleman  of  probity  and  exemplary 
good  life,  became  and  continues  prefident  of  the  council, 
and  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  of  the  pro¬ 
vince 
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, vinCe  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  Mafcarene  was  only  major 
of  the  regiment,  and  Colby  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regt- 
ment,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  fort  of  Annapolis, 
and  confequently  his  fuperior  officer,  Colby  leemed  to 
difpute  the  command  of  the  province  •,  but  by  an  order 
from  home,  it  was  determined,  “  That  whatever  rank 
4C  any  perfon  may  have  out  of  the  council,  he  mutt  lubmit 
“  to  the  laws  of  feniority,  which  in  civil  government 
ouo-ht  never  to  bedifpenfed  with,  but  by  his  majefty  s 
«  fpecial  order  .under  his  fign  manual.”  The  governor 
Phillips  difputes  the  moiety  of  the  ialary  which  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  province  claims  in  the  abfence  of 
the  cr  over  nor*,  but  by  an  inftrudion  or  order  from  home, 
the  forty-fecond  inftrubtion  to  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
is  alfo  directed  to  take  place  in  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  “  Upon 
tc  the  o-overnor’s  abfence,  one  full  moiety  of  the  ialary, 

“  all  perquifites,  and  emoluments  whatfoever,  lhall  be 
“  paid  and  fatisfied  unto  fuch  lieutenant-governor, 
“  commander  in  chief,  or  preiident  of  our  council,  who 
“  fhall  be  refident  upon  the  place  for  the  time  being, 
“  for  the  better  fupport  of  the  dignity  of  the  govcrn- 

,«  ment.”  > 

Col  Phillips,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  col.  of  a  regiment  in  garrifons  there,  arrived 
in  Bofton  1720,  Otf:.  4;  upon  his  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia 
880  effeftive  men  of  the  French  inhabitants,  took  the 
oaths  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  At  this  time,  anno 
1748  we  reckon  French  inhabitants  in  Nova  Scotia 
from5 3000  to  4000  fencible  men*,  Indians  in  Nova 
Scotia  not  exceeding  250  marching  men*,  the  contagious 
diftempers  of  d’Anville’s  fleet  reduced  them  very  much 
Col.  Phillips,  with  advice  and  content  of  his  council, 
is  impowered  to  grant  lands  under  certain  limitations, 
but  in  general  at  id.  fterling  per  annum,  per  acre  quit- 
rent  *,  Roman  catholics  are  excepted.  Co  Ph— ps  had 
fundry  fums  allowed  by  the  board  of  ordnance  for  re¬ 
pairing  fortifications,  and  the  like,  at  Annapo  is  an 
Canfo*,  and  were  converted,  as  is  faid,  to  his  own  pro- 

-  t  .  npr 
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p:r  ufe.  In  time  of  peace,  the  garrifons  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  with  a  reduced  regiment  of  foot  and 
detachments  from  the  train,  coft  Great-Britain  about 
1 5,000  /.  per  annum. 

When  MafTachufetts-Bay  colony  obtained  a  new  char¬ 
ter  (their  former  charter  was  taken  away  at  the  fame 
time  with  many  corporation  charters  in  England  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  beginning  of  the  like 
or  more  arbitrary  reign  of  James  II)  7th  of  O&ober, 
1691,  Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  in  poflefiion  of  the 
French,  was  annexed  (as  was  alfo  Sagadahock,  or  duke 
of  York’s  property)  to  the  Maffachufetts  jurifdidion,  to 
keep  up  the  claim  of  Great-Britain  ^  Nova  Scotia  has 
fince  been  conftituted  a  feparate  government ;  and  has 
continued  about  forty  years  to  this  time,  a  nominal  Bri- 
tifh  province  without  any  Britifh  fettlement,  only  an  [m] 
infignificant  preventive,  but  precarious  fort  and  gar- 
rifon. 

[m]  The  regiments  in  garrifon  at  Louifbourg  may  be  conveyed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  cantoned  amongft  the  French  fettlements;  after 
iome  fhort  time  to  be  difbanded,  with  fome  encouragement  of  lands 
and  other  things  as  fettlers.  Thus  we  may  by  degrees  elbow  the 
French  out  of  their  language  and  religion,  and  perhaps  out  of  their 
lands.  As  manyof  them,  diflatisfied  with  our  neighbourhood,  will 
chufe  to  remove  home  to  France,  or  retire  to  Canada ;  the  remainder 
will  in  courfe  continue  in  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 
Nova  Scotia  has  continuedly  been  in  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Great-Britain 
for  about  forty  years,  and  from  the  bad  management  of  thofe  con¬ 
cerned,  in  all  that  time,  not  any  family  natives  of  Great-Britain,  or  of 
Britifh  extradl,  have  been  induced  to  fettle  there ;  there  are  a  few  fa¬ 
milies  in  and  belonging  to  the  garrifon  of  Annapolis. 

Notwithflanding  the  expediency  in  giving  kup  and  demolifhing  of 
Louifbourg,  it  may  prove  a  puzzling  affair,  1 .  Becaufe  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  popular  opinion.  2.  As  the  French  have  made  no  land 
conquefls  in  any  of  the  Britifh  dominions,  the  French  have  no  equi¬ 
valent  reflitution  to  make  for  Cape-Breton,  unlefs  by  connivance  of 
our  miniflry,  in  negle&ing  the  defence  of  Annapolis  and  Nova  Scotia, 
we  give  it  to  the  French,  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  equivalent;  if  this 
could  be  fuppofed,  the  prefent  miniflers  will  not  heartily  thank  the  bold 
New-Englanders  for  their  great  expence  of  men  and  money  in  the  re- 
du&ion  of  Louifbourg,  and  prefervation  of  Annapolis,  but  reckon  them 
efficioufly  daring;  notwithflanding  the  reprieve  which  thefe  expeditions 

As 
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As  this  country  is  rude,  a  geographical  description  of 
it  cannot  be  expe&ed  :  it  is  a  large  extent  or  territory 
bounded  wedward  by  the  Bay  of  fundi,  and  a  line  run¬ 
ning  northward  from  St.  John’s  river  to  St.  Laurence 
or  Canada  great  river  •,  northward  it  is  bounded  by  t  le 
faid  St.  Laurence  and  gut  of  Canfo,  which  divides  it 
from  the  iiland  of  Cape-Breton  •,  and  fouth-eaderly  it  is, 

bounded  by  Cape  Sable  fhore.  .  .  .  ~ 

The  mod  valuable  article  in  this  province  is  the  Cape- 

Sable  coad,  where  is  a  continued  range  of  cod  -fhhing 
banks,  and  many  good  harbours:  it  is  true,  that  along 
the  Cape* Sable  fhore  and  Cape-Breton,  for  fome  weeks 
in  fummer,  there  are  continued  fogs  (as  upon  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland)  from  the  range  of  banks  to  theeali- 
ward,  that  the  fun  is  not  to  be  feen,  but  without  dorms 
or  bad  weather ;  the  red  of  the  year  is  clear  weather, 
very  fuitable  for  dry  cod-fifh.  Along  this  coad  to  keep 
clear  of  lands-ends  or  promontories,  of  rocks,  and  ot 
fhoals,  the  courfes  are,  from  Cape  Anne  near  Bodon 
to  Cape-Sable  E.  by  N.  87  leagues 

to  Cape-Sambro  E.  by  N.  half  N.  50 

to  Canfo  E.  N.  E.  45 

to  Louilbourg  E.  northerly  18 

200  leagues. 

Some  of  thefe  harbours  are  called  Port  Latore,  Port 
Rofway,  Port  Metonne,  Port  Metway,  La  Have,  Ma- 
lao-alh,  Chebufto.  In  Chebufto,  in  the  autumn  1746, 
lay  the  French  armada  under  duke  d’Anville,  deftmed  to 
deftroy  or  diftrefs  all  the  Britifh  North- America  fet de¬ 
ments  :  this  bay  and  river  of  Chebufto  bids  fair  in  time 
to  become  the  principal  port  of  Nova  Scotia  and  its  me¬ 
tropolis;  from  this  there  is  good  wheel  land-carnage 
communication  with  the  bay  of  Minas,  that  is,  with  La 


give  todebtors,  and  by  fetching  out  paper-credit,  depreciate  nominal 
currency  in  favour  of  our  landed  debts ;  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
leg— ture  may  favourably  conftrue  it  as  done,  in  duty  to  their  country, 

and  to  the  intereft  of  all  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain. 


/ 
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Riviere  des  Habitants  or  La  Prarie,  with  the  river  of 
Cobaquid,  the  river  of  Pifaquid,  and  the  belt  parts  of 
the  province.  It  is  true,  Annapolis  lies  upon  a  fine 
*  bafon,  and  is  more  inland  for  a  large  vent  or  confump- 
tion  (thus  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Glafgow  have  be¬ 
come  rich)  but  the  country  round  it  is  bad,  and  the  tides 
of  the  bay  of  Fundi  renders  the  navigation  difficult. 

Upon  the  oppofite  or  wefterly  fhore  of  the  bay  of 
Fundi,  are  the  rivers  of  Pafamaquady  and  St.  Croix,  be¬ 
ing  about  feventeen  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  gut  or  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bafon  of  Annapolis  ;  the  river  St.  Croix  is 
the  boundary  between  Nova  Scotia  government,  and  the 
territory  of  Sagadahock,  or  the  duke  of  York’s  pro¬ 
perty  *,  for  the  prefent  in  jurifdidion,  annexed  to  the 
neighbouring  New-England  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay.  Upon  this  fiiore  farther  northward  is  the  river  of 
St.  John’s,  ten  leagues  diftant  from  the  gut  of  Anna- 
polis ;  this  is  a  profitable  river,  of  long  courfe;  a  confider- 
able  tribe  of  the  Abnaquie  Indians  are  fettled  here,  but 
always  (from  the  indolence  of  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia)  in  the  French  or  Canada  intereft.  The  prodigious 
falls,  or  rather  tides,  in  this  river  near  its  mouth  of  thirty 
fathom,  are  not  a  catarad:  from  rocks,  but  from  the  tide 
being  pent  up  in  this  river  between  two  fteep  moun¬ 
tains.  By  this  river  and  carrying-places  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  with  Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada. 
When  we  reduced  Port-Royal  1710,  major  Livingfton 
and  St.  Cafteen  went  by  this  river  to  acquaint  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  Canada  concerning  that  event.  Higher  or 
more  northward  is  Cape  Dore,  about  thirty  leagues  from 
Annapolis ;  here  is  plenty  of  mineral  coal  for  firing ; 
fome  years  fince,  this  affair  was  undertaken  by  a  com¬ 
pany,  but  Toon  dropped  with  lofs ;  here  are  fome  fiender 
veins  of  copper  ore,  fome  thin  laminae  of  virgin  cop¬ 
per,  and  a  gold  fulphur  marcafite. 

Upon  the  eafterly  fhore,  or  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  is 
Canfo  gut,  a  fafe  and  fhort  paffage  from  the  Britifii  fet- 
tlements  to  Canada  river3  fix  leagues  long,  one  league 

wide  * 
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wide*,  a  good  navigation,  from  the  journals  o i  Capt. 
Gay  ton-,  anno  1 746,  upon  a  cruize  to  Bay  Verte.  About 
twenty-five  leagues  farther  isTatamaganahou,  a  confider- 
able  Nova  Scotia  French  diftridt  or  fettlement,  and  good 
road  for  veffels  *,  fourteen  leagues  farther  is  Bay  Verte, 
/hallow  water,  but  the  embarquadier  from  Canada,  to 
difturb  us  in  Nova  Scotia  *,  from  this  are  only  four  miles 
land  carriage  to  the  river  of  Chicanedto.  Here  we  may 
obferve,  that  upon  the  Chicanedlo  bay  fide  are  eleven 
fathom  tide  upon  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  or  Bay 
Verte  fide,  are  only  from  four  to  five  feet  tide.  F  arther 
(Ifle  Bonaventure  and  Ifle  Percee  intervening,  where  the 
French,  by  treaty  of  Utrecht,  rightfully  cure  dry  cod 
fifh)  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  is 
Gafpee,  a  deep  bay  and  good  harbour  *,  here  unrighteoufly 
the  French  dry  cod  fifh.  I  obferve  in  the  late  Fiench 
charts  publifhed  by  authority,  there  is  a  teiritoiy  pricked 
off,  called  Gafpee,  as  if  not  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia 
or  L’Acadie,  ceded  to  Great-Britain  by  the  tieaty  of 
Utrecht.  Such  a  paper  encroachment,  if  not  attended  to, 
may  be  conftrued  after  many  years  a  juft  claim  by  pre- 
icription  *,  fuch  is  at  prefent  the  difpute  between  the 
Baltimore  family  of  Maryland,  and  the  Pen  s  family  of 
Penfylvania  concerning  the  old  Dutch  charts,  and  oui 
new  charts  in  relation  to  Cape  Cornelius,  the  fouth  cape 
of  Delaware  Bay,  and  Cape  Flenlopen,  twenty  miles  fouth 
welter ly  from  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  in  running  the 
line  between  the  three  lower  counties  of  Penfylvania  and 

Maryland.  '  .  ...  ’ 

Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  diilricts  ; 

each  diftria  annually  chufcs  one  deputy  to  be  approved  by 
the  commander  and  council  at  Annapolis  *,  he  is  a  fort 
of  agent  for  the  diftria,  and  reports  the  ftate  of  the  di¬ 
ftria  from  time  to  time.  They  are  in  no  legiilative  or 
executive  capacity  ;  the  French  roiftionaries,  who  aie  not 
only  appointed  by  the  bifhop  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  but 
under  his  direaion  (a  fcandal  to  the  indolent  govern¬ 
ment  and  garrifons  of  Nova  Scotia)  in  their  feveral  di- 

Itncts 
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dtri&s  and  villages,  ad  as  magiftrates  and  juftices  of  the 
peace ;  but  all  complaints  may  be  brought  before  the 
commander  in  chief  and  council  at  Annapolis. 

The  New-England  bills  of  public  credit,  ever  fince 
the  ceftion  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  have  been  their 
common  currency  ;  undl  the  late  intolerable  deprecia¬ 
tion  by  immenlely  multiplying  this  credit  beyond  its 
bearings,  by  expeditions,  and,  in  fad,  the  credit  of  thofe 
bills  is  aim  oft  funk  [»],  or  rather  loft ;  the  French  inha¬ 
bitants  abfolutely  refilled  them  in  currency. 

IJland  of  Sable. 

THIS  iftand  muft  be  deemed  in  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  it  lies  upon  the  latitudes  of 
that  coaft,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance ;  and  the 
Britifh  exclufive  line  of  fifhery,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
1713,  beginning  at  this  illand,  implies  the  fame  to  be¬ 
long  to  Great-Britain  :  the  name  is  French,  and  we  re¬ 
tain  it  with  much  impropriety  ;  we  ought  to  have  tranf- 
lated  it  to  Sandy  illand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
turned  Point  de  Sable  (a  former  French  diftrid  in  St. 
Chriftopher’s)  to  the  prefent  Britifh  name  Sandy  point. 
The  property  is  loudly  (that  is,  in  the  public  news¬ 
papers)  claimed  by  fome  private  perfons  *  I  Ihall  not  in¬ 
quire  into  the  merit  of  the  affair 

I  am  informed  by  people  who  were  fhipwrecked  there, 
and  lived  fome  months  upon  the  illand,  that,  from  Canfo 
to  the  middle  of  the  illand  are  thirty-five  leagues  fouth; 
it  is  a  low  land,  with  fmall  rifing  knowles  of  fand  called 
downs,  in  form  of  an  elbow,  the  bite  to  the  northward, 

[n]  In  a  meffage,  Nov.  5,  1747,  from  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
of  the  province  of  Maffacufetts-Bay,  relating  to  the  pay  of  Canada 
forces,  to  their  governor,  it  is  reprefented,  “  Should  fuch  a  further 
**  fum  be  emitted,  as  is  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  mentioned  in  your 
“  Excellency’s  meffage,  we  apprehend  it  muft  be  followed  by  a  great 
(i  impair,  if  not  utter  lofs  of  the  public  credit,  which  has  already  been 
t{  greatly  wounded.”  Thus  the  odium  of  this  iniquitous  or  bafe  mo¬ 
ney  currency  is  thrown  upon  M.  S— ley,  by  the  proper  money  branch 
of  the  legiflature, 


about: 
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about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  narrow ;  by  reafon  of 
fhoals  of  fand,  fmall  tides  five  or  fix  feet,  and  a  great 
furf,  it  is  inacceffible,  excepting  in  the  bite,  where  boats 
may  land.  Formerly  fome  perfons  of  humanity  put  cattle 
afhore  to  breed,  for  the  relief  of  the  fhipwrecked,  ar  d 
by  multiplying,  they  anfwered  that  benevolent  charitab-e 
end  ;  until  fome  wicked,  mean,  rafcally  people  from  our 
continent,  deftroyed  them  to  make  gain  (thefe  robbers  of 
feafaring  people,  called  thefe  depredations  the  making  of 
a  voyage)  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  The  fouth  fide  is  in 
43  D.  50  M.  N.  lat.  no  trees  •,  their  principal  growth  is 
juniper  bufhes  [>],  huckle-berry  bufhes  [>],  cranberries, 
[q]  bent-grafs ;  fome  ponds  *,  abundance  of  foxes  and 
feals  •,  great  fnows  in  winter,  but  do  not  lie  long. 

At  this  ifland,  which  is  deemed  thirty  leagues  eaft- 
ward  from  the  Cape  Sable  fhore  of  Nova  Scotia  or  L’A- 
cadie,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713,  begins  the  Britifh 
exclufive  line  of  fifhery,  running  S.  W.  indefinitely,  and 
including  the  fifhing  banks  belonging  to  the  ifland. 

Cape-Breton  ijlands. 

Cape-Breton  cannot  properly  be  called  a  Bri¬ 
tifh  colony,  until  confirmed  by  fome  fubfequent  treaty 
of  peace,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain  *, 
but  notwithftanding  its  retarding  the  profecution  of  this 
hiftory,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  reduction  of 
Louifbourg,  being  in  our  neighbourhood,  an  event  recent 
and  very  memorable.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  relate  it  with 
exa&nefs  and  impartiality.  By  afcribing  every  flepor  it 

[0]  Vitis  Ida  a  angulofa,  I.  B.  Vaccinia  nigra.  Park,  black  worts,  or 

bill-berries.  ,  - 

[*]  Oxycoccus  five  vaccinia  palufiris ,  I.  B.  Mofs- berries,  or  maria 

whortle-berries ;  the  French  of  Canada  call  it  Canneberge ;  it  is  plenty 
all  over  the  northern  parts  of  North-America  ;  and  is  a  moll  exqui- 
iitely  agreeable  acid  fauce  for  all  roaft  meats,  and  for  padry  tarts. 

[q]  Gramen  fpicatum ,  fecalinum ,  maritimumy  maximum,  J pica  longiort 
CT,  Spartium,  fpicatum?  pungent,  cccaiiicum,  I.  B.  Englifli  or  Dutch  ka 
matweed. 

to 
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to  Providence,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued  as  detradU 
ing  from  the  merits  of  the  country  of  New-England,  the 
place  of  my  abode  or  home.  The  motto  may  be  Audaces 
fortuna  juvat ,  and  with  good  propriety  may  be  termed 
Dignns  vindice  nodus ,  and  without  imputation  of  cant,  be 
afcribed  to  fome  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  our  favour  :  Governor  Shirley,  in  a  fpeech  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  fcarce  fuch  an  inftance  is  to  be  found  in 
hiftory A  colonel  in  this  expedition  gave  it  this  turn, 
6C  That  if  the  French  had  not  given  up  Louifbourg,  we 
might  have  endeavoured  to  ftorm  it  with  the  fame  pro- 
fpedt  of  fuccefs,  as  the  devils  might  have  {formed  Hea- 
QC  vend3  The  annual  convention  of  the  New-England  mi- 
niffers,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  KING,  call  it,  “  The 
+6  wonderful  fuccefs  GOD  has  given  your  American 
cc  forces.’5  A  clergyman  from  London  writes,  “  This 
cc  prolperous  event  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  any  thing 
fhort  of  an  interpofition  from  Above,  truly  uncom- 
“  mon  and  extraordinary.”  Thefe  expreftions  of  the 
Governor’s,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  conftrued  as  derogat¬ 
ing  from  the  moft  bold  adventure  of  the  New-Eng- 
landers. 

The  redu&ion  of  Louifbourg  was  much  above  our 
capacity ;  in  fhort,  if  any  one  circumftance  had  taken  a 
wrrong  turn  on  our  fide,  and  if  any  one  circumftance 
had  not  taken  a  wrong  turn  on  the  French  fide,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  muft  have  mifcarried,  and  our  forces  would 
have  returned  with  fhame,  and  an  inextricable  lofs  to 
the  province.  As  this  was  a  private  or  corporation  ad¬ 
venture  without  any  orders  from  the  court  of  Great- Bri¬ 
tain,  the  charges  would  not  have  been  reimburfed  by 
the  parliament  ^  and  the  people  of  New-England  from 
generation  to  generation  would  have  curfed  the  advifers 
and  promoters  of  this  unaccountably  rafti  adventure. 

In  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht,  when  the  French  demanded 
Cape  Breton  ifland,  it  was  propofed,  that  it  fhould  lie  in 
common  for  the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  and  French  fifhery, 
without  any  fettlements  or  forts,  but  open  ^  the  French 

would 
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would  have  acquiefced  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  fome  othei  ar¬ 
ticles,  our  abandoned  wicked  miniftry  of  that  time  gave 
the  French  nation  more  than  they  really  expected,  viz. 
the  exclufive  property  and  dominion  of  the  liland,  with, 
the  liberty  of  fortifying.  It  is  generally  thought,  that 
by  next  peace  Louilbourg  will  be  demolilhed,  and  the 
ifland  laid  open  and  in  common  to  both  nations  :  It  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  d’Anville  had  an  inftruftion,  if 
he  fucceeded  in  recovering  Louilbourg,  to  demolilh  it. 

As  this  was  a  private  adventure*  upon  furrender,  we 
might  have  demolilhed  it  foon,  and  converted  the  arti  le¬ 
ather  warlike  ftores,  and  many  other  valuable  things, 
to  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  New-England  colonies  con¬ 
cerned,  and  fo  have  put  an  end  to  a  great  accruing 
charge  •,  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  garrifon  -  there 
with  men,  provifions,  warlike  ftores,  and  repairs  in 
time  of  peace,  will  be  a  great  and  unprofitable  article  of 
national  expence,  and  as  both  nations  are  much  in  de  t, 
neither  of  them  will  incline  to  be  at  the  charge,  but 
acrree  to  demolilh  it.  As  Great-Britain  are  a  fmall  peo- , 
pte  but  at  prefent  matters  at  fea,  their  game  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  all  the  advantages  of  an  extenfive  commerce;  we 
are  not  capable  of  peopling  and  maintaining  land-ac¬ 
quirements  :  Perhaps  the  promoters  of  this  very  popular 
adventure  do  not  receive  the  fincere  thanks  of  the  mini¬ 
ftry  or  managers  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain  (this  may 
be  the  reafon  of  the  remoras  in  our  folliciting  a  [rj  reim- 
burfement)  becaufe  thereby  they  have  incurred,  to  plea  e 
the  populace,  an  annual  charge  of  60,000  /.  fterhng  per 


jV]  Perhaps  our  agent  or 


agent  or  agents  at  home  (who  are  in  the ,  nature  of 


cerned  in  all  our  colony  expeditions,  is  r< 
fecretary,  that  is,  of  the  fouthern  provinces 
plantations  are  annexed. 


favour,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  con- 

;ions,  is  removed  from  being  eld  e  It 
•  tllC 


,  to  which  Ireland  and  the 
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annum ,  or  600,000  /.  New-England  currency,  a  confider- 
able  article  where  ways  and  means  were  difficult. 

If  the  ad  of  parliament  againft  impreffing  of  feamen 
in  the  fugar-iflands,  had  been  extended  to  the  northern 
American  colonies,  we  ffiould  have  been  eafy  under  a 
Britiffi  fquadron  ftationed  at  Bofton,  and  their  bills  for 
home  fupplies,  would  have  made  good  returns  for  our  mer¬ 
chants;  our  traders  could  not  have  fuffered  above  two  or 
thr ecper  cent,  difference  of  infurance,  which  is  a  triHe  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  charge  incurred  by  reducing  of 
Louifbourg,  and  of  maintaining  it  during  the  war. 

Here  I  fhall  give  fome  ffiort  account  of  evenements 
in  die  northern  parts  of  North- America,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  prefent  French  war  to  the  prefenttime 
May  1748  ;  I  fhall  not  notice  fmall  affairs,  which  do  not 
require  mention  in  a  general  hiftory. 

The  French  declared  war  againft  Great-Britain  March 
15,  1744,  N.  S.  Great-Britain  declared  war  againft 
France  March  29,  1744,  O.  S.  The  French  in  thefe 
parts  had  more  early  intelligence  of  the  war ;  at  Bofton 
we  did  not  proclaim  this  war  until  June  2.  Ma/ 13,  M. 
Du  Vivier,  with  a  few  armed  fmall  veffels,  and  about  900 
regular  troops  and  militia  from  Louifbourg,  takes  Canfo 
without  any  refiftance,  and  carries  the  nominal  four 
companies,  being  from  feventy  to  eighty  foldiers,  and 
the  few  inhabitants,  prifoners  to  Louifbourg. 

Here  is  a  notorious  inftance  of  the  French  too  forward 
rafh  conduct ;  contrary  to  exprefs  inftruftions  feat  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg,,  along  widi 
the  declaration  of  war  (my  information  was  from  M.  le 
Marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte,  captain  of  theVigilant)  that 
confidering  the  weak  and  mutinous  ftate  of  their  garri- 
fbn,  it  was  not  advifeable  for  them,  until  further  orders, 
to  attempt  any  expedition  which  might  alarm  the  popu¬ 
lous  neighbouring  Britifh  colonies.  2.  If  inftead  of 
taking  the  inlignificant  poft  (it  did  not  deferve  the  name 
of  fort)  of  Canfo  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  fooner  to 
humour  the  vanity  of  an  eclat ;  had  they  with  the  fame 
4  force 
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force  gone  direftly  to  Annapolis,  by  furprize,  it  would 
have  eafilv  fubrhitted. 

About  the  fame  time  a  fmall  inconfiderable  arma¬ 
ment  from  I.ouifbourg,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Brotz, 
made  fome  depredations  about  St.  Pcter  s  ofNewfo  - 
land,  and  threatened  Placentia  fort.  This  de  la  Brotz, 
in  a  French  privateer  floop  of  eighteen  guns  and  ninety- 
four  men,  was  foon  after  this  taken  by  the  Maffachufetts 
province  fnow,  Capt.  Tyng,  upon  the  coaft  of  New- 
Enaland,  and  carried  into  Bofton.  A  fmall  privateer 
from  Louifbourg  takes  a  floop  with  whale-oil  aboard 
from  Nantucket  ifland  bound  to  Bofton. 

■  '  See  the  fedion  of  Nova-Scotia,  p.  3 '9;  (or  the  f‘ 

■  tempts  again!!;  Annapolis  in  June,  by  fome  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Lutre,  a  French  miffionary  pi  left  , 
and  in  September,  by  fome  French  and  Indians,  com¬ 
manded  by  M.  du  Yivier,  who  burnt  Canfo  in  May. 

The  end  of  July,  Capt.  Roufe,  in  a  Bofton  privateer, 
arrived  at  St.  John’s  harbour  in  Newfoundland  from  the 
o-reat  banks;  he  brought  in  eight  french  ftups  with 
fo,ooo  mud-fifli.  In  Auguft  Capt  Roufe  in  confort- 
ftiip  with  Capt.  Cleves,  in  a  fliip  and  iome  fmall  craft, 
and  fifty  marines,  fitted  out  by  the  Britilh  man  of  war 
ftationed  at  Newfoundland,  fail  in  queft  of  the  French 
flips  that  cure  cod-fifli  in  the  northern  harbours  of  New¬ 
foundland;  Auguft  1 8,  at  Fiftiot,  they  took  five  good 
French  lhips,  fome  dried  filh,  but  not  well  cured,  and 
feventy  tons  of  liver-oil ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
harbours  of  St.  Julian  and  Carroes.  Capt.  Rou  e  hei  eoy 
merited,  and  accordingly  was  made  a  poll;  or  rank  captain 

in  the  Britifh  navy.  ,  ^  . 

In  September,  dies  Du  Quefnel,  the  French  governor 

of  Cape-Breton,  a  good  old  officer ;  and  was  fucceedec.  in 
rommand  by  M.  du  Chambon,  an  old  poltroon 

In  October,  Capt.  Spry,  in  the  comet  bomb,  upon  the 

coaft  of  New-England,  takes  a  French  privateer  in  her 
firft  voyao-e  or  cruize,  Capt.  Le  Grotz,  fixteen  guns,  I 
men,  whereof  feme  were  Infh  Roman  cathohe^ffiffiers 
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formeily  of  [h  Phillips  s  regiments  from  Canfo  :  this  pri¬ 
vateer  was  called  Labradore,  from  a  gut  in  Cape- Breton 
where  fhe  was  built ;  fhe  had  taken  two  or  three  of  our 
coaffers  from  Philadelphia.  About  this  time  Capt.  Wa¬ 
ter  houfe,  in  a  Bofton  privateer,  refufed  a  French  Eaft-In- 
dia  fhip  richly  laden ;  and  Capt.  Loring,  in  a  fmall  Bo- 
B:on  privateer,  was  taken  by  a  new  French  man  of  war 
from  Canada  bound  to  Louifbourg. 

Nov.  19,  fails  fiom  Louifbourg  the  French  grand 
fleet  of  fifh  Blips,  of  fir  Blips  from  Canada,  &c.  This 
fxeet  confided  of  three  French  men  of  war,  fix  Eaft-India 
Blips,  thirty-one  other  Blips,  nine  brigantines,  five  fnows, 
and  two  fchooners ;  leven  vefiels  remained  to  winter  at 
Louifbourg. 

1  his  is  a  Biort  hiftory  of  the  fea  campaign  (as  the 
French  exprefs  it)  in  the  northern  parts  of  North- Ame¬ 
rica,  for  anno  1 744. 

The  French  people  tranfported  from  Louifbourg  to 
France  (including  the  Vigilant’s  men)  preceding  July 
J745?  4i3°5  whereof  1822  via  Bofton,  and  feventy- 
fix  via  New-Hampfhire.  The  French,  while  in  Bofiion, 
were  allowed  in  old  tenor  per  week,  viz.  an  inhabitant 
from  Cape-Breton  20  s.  a  failor  15.1.  captain  of  the 
V lgilant  5  /.  lecond  captain  3 1.  each  officer  40  s . 

Anno  1745,  in  March  [/],  La  Renommee,  a  French 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  350  feamen,  and  fifty  marines, 
charged  with  public  difpatches,  and  defigned  for  obferva- 
tion,  in  cruizing  along  the  Cape  Sable  coafi:,  met  with 
feveral  of  our  fmall  armed  vefiels,  and,  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  tranfports,  which  upon  any  other  occafion  fhe 
might  have  deftroyed  with  eafe  :  If  fhe  had  put  into 
by  the  addition  of  good  officers,  of  men,  and 
of  Bores,  the  garrifon  would  have  been  encouraged,  and 
perhaps  have  rendered  our  expedition  vain.  But  having 

^.Jn  regiment  they  have  been  much  guilty  of  enlifting  Roman 
catholics,  beeaufe  cheap  and  eafil y  to  be  got. 

pj  This  was  the  beft  advice  boat  the  French  had,  fhe  was  taken  in 
a  voyage  to  HifpanioJa. 

difcovered 
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difcovered  an  expedition  againft  Louifbourg  in  gi  eat  for 
wardnefs,  (be  made  the  beft  of  her  way  to  carry  immedia 
advice  thereof  to  France;  and  a  fquadron,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Perrier,  was  foon  fitted  out  from  Breft 
for  the  relief  of  Louifbourg.  La  Renommee  failed 
this  fquadron,  fhe  was  an  exquifite  failor,  and  at  len^tl 

taken  by  the  Dover,  1747*  _  .  r  r 

In  May,  the  [«]  Vigilant,  a  French  man  of  w  r  of 

fixty-four  guns,  and  560  men,  with  a  good  laqd-fail,  . 
Read  of  goTng  direftly  into  the  harbour  of  Louifbourg, 
attacked  a  Britifh  man  of  war  of  forty  guns,  the  Mer¬ 
maid,  capt.  Douglafs.  This  prudent  officer  by  a  running 
fight  decoyed  the  French  fhip  mto  the  clutches  of  com 
nfodore  Warren  in  the  Superbe  of  fixty  guns  ■  in  com¬ 
pany  were  alfo  the  Eltham  of  forty  guns,  the  Maffa- 

r#l  Commanded  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Maifon  Forte 
toM  Chiconeau,  firft  phyfician  to  the  French  king.  1  his  gentleman 
was  toorafh'in  firing,  «  he  met  with  Britilh  men  of  war,  he  (hould 
have  made  the  bell  of  his  way  to  port,  and  only  have  puth.s  men  m  a 
nofture  to  prevent  boarding,  without  firing,  which  flops  the  fh.p  .  way, 
an-d  have  received  the  fire  of  our  Ihips  ftlently.  Notwithflanding  this 
mifconduft  the  marquis  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  observation  •. 
he  made  this  good  remark,  that  the  French  officers  of  Louilhourg,  m 
bad  nollcy  hindered  the  Englifh  from  viewing  at  al  times  the  ftrength 
of  their  forts ;  becaufe  if  the  Englifh  had  been  well  informed  of  its 
flreneth  the  moll  fanguine,  ralh,  wrongheaded  perfon,  if  not  a  natural 
fool  could  not  have  imagined  fuch  a  reduaion  without  regular  troops 
indwkhout  artillery  ;  olr  proper  cannon  (the  to  gnus  of  .8  IR  fhot 

’;nt  ukn  fpirilikr^Lx  tdu 

ing^he  French  officers  prisoners  freely  to  view  Eollon  ^  the  country 
ofNew-'England,  would  effeaually  difcourage  and  forbid  any  French 

attemot  to  invade  a  country  fo  well  peopled.  c 

H^re  we  may  pbferve,  that  the  warlike  names  of  the  French  men  of 
war  found  more  elegant,  proper,  and  bold,  than  the  flat  appellations 
of  the  Britilh  men  of  war,  by  the  names  of  counties,  towns,  and  per- 
fons  ■  for  inflance,  in  the  French  navy  there  are,  le  Terrible,  1  Ardent, 
le  Fougueux,  le  Mars,  le  Neptune,  le  Jafon ;  le  Vigilant,  le  G'oire,  a 
Renommee,  fcfc.  In  the  Englifh  navy  our  names  are  fla'.  the  kent 
the  Devonfhire,  the  Cumberland,  the  London,  the E  S' 

Chefler ;  the  Prince  fredenck,  the  Princefs  Mary,  the  Wager, 

2  3  chufetts 
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chuffetts  frigate  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  Shirley  o-alley, 
of  twenty  guns ;  the  "V  igilant  {truck  to  the  Mermaid, 
May  1 8,  and  was  manned  chiefly  from  New-England  : 
if  the  Vigilant  had  arrived  in  Louifbourg,  confiderincr 
the  many  good  officers  aboard,  a  large  number  of  Tailors  " 
and  marines,  with  great  quantities  oi  {tores,  we  ffiould 
have  been  difappointed  in  the  reduction  of  Louiffiourm 

If  the  propofal  made  three  days  before  the  Viffilant 
was  feized,  had  taken  place,  viz.'  of  laying  up  the  men 
of  war  in  Chapeau  rouge  bay,  and  landing  the  failors 
and  marines  to  join  our  fieging  army,  the  Vigilant 

would  have  got  in  and  fruitrated  the  reduction  of  Louif¬ 
bourg. 

M.  Marin,  after  a  vain  attempt  againft  Annapolis  in 
JN'ova  Scotia,  with  900  French  and  Indians,  in  fmall 
Hoops  and  canoes,  was  bound  to  the  relief  of  Louifbourg 
by  molefting  the  fiege  ;  in  Afmacoufe  harbour  they  were 
difperfed  by  fome  of  our  fmall  armed  veffiels  Tune 

fee  Nova  Scotia  fe&ion,  p.  32  r.  * 

Fhe  Fiench  lquadron  of  feven  men  of  war,  commanded 
by  M.  Penier,  defigned  for  the  relief  of  Louiffiourg,  let 
out  from  France  too  late.  July  iq,  in  N.  lat.  43  D.  45 
M.  W.  long,  from  London  40  D.  30  M.  E.  off  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  took  our  prince  of  Orange  malt  {hip 
lieutenant-governor  Clark  of  New- York  aboard ;  here  the 
French  learnt  that  Louifbourg  had  furrendered ;  without 
this  intelligence,  they  would  have  become  a  prey  to  our 
Louiffiourg  fquadron  :  the  French  altered  their  meafures, 
and  in  a  Form  were  difperfed  ;  laGalette  of  32  guns  did 
not  rendezvous ;  the  Mars  66  guns,  St.  Michael  62  guns; 
and  the  Renommee  of  32  guns,  put  back  tp  France^  the 
Parfait  46  guns,  Argonaute  46  guns,  and  le  Tournoir 
32  guns,  put  into  the  harbour  of  Carrous  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Newfoundland  51  D.  5  M.  N.  lat.  lay  there  three 
weelcs,  and  fail  a  convoy  for  the  French  fiffi  {hips. 

Some  homeward-bound  rich  French  ffiips,  ignorant  of 
this  event,  came  before  Louifbourg  to  refreffi,  and  were 
taken  by  our  ffiips ;  as  all  the  Britiffi  men  of  war  had 

entered 
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entered  into  a  contraft  off  Wfeizures.  ju]y  24,  they 
cularize  the  fhips  *«* ^  Ben„al,  value  75,000/. 
took  an  Eaft-India  flup  *om  fc^er’Eaft. India  flup. 

iterlingv  foon  after  >•  s  pp  (decoyed  by  the 

Auguft  22,  was  taken  a  South  Sea  P^  oo/. 

Bofton  packet  captain  Fletcher)  vai 

iterling.  f  n  craft  to  St.  John’s  ifland 

In  July,  we  fent  feme  fm  t0  be  tranfported 

to  bring  away  the  French  in  ;dently  and  too  fc- 

to  France :  feme  of  our  me^  ^ bufcaded  by  feme 

SSi£> »' «  “  t** — k,iw  “ 

the  two  Eaft-India  ftnps  o  narliament;  r^e  ^ea 

there,  conformably  to  an  a  f  £ndemncd  as  unfit  to  pro- 

ihip,  for  certam  reafons  w  Lov,ifbourg  fire- flup 

ceed :  the  Vigilant,  Shelter,  an 

were  left  to  winter  there  captaln  Smithurft,  was 

Our  provincial ^ 
loft  in  a  florin,  and  all  the  m 

Our  fea  campaign,  anno ■  r746> ^Q^rakar  the  two 

autumn  1 745.  wc/*^PPnd  Warburton,  withthree  com- 
regiments,  toot, of  ^  ^  iment*  they  arrived  in  the  win* 

panies  of  Frampton  si  eg  _  winter  coaft  of  New- 

ter  upon  this  bad  coa  (  e,greton)  and  therefore 

England,  Nov.  Sg-v-J,^  fcaibn ,  .he,  am,=d 

put  into  Virginia  to  wattne  p  ^  reUeved  our  New- 

at  Louifbourg  May  24,  174  >  they  had  kept  gar- 
England  militia  of  about  J  .  B  ltam  from  the  fur- 
rifon  there  at  the  charge  of  ^^mmodore  Warren 
render  of  the  place  Ju  J^vernor>  and  colonel  Vai  bur- 
received  a  com  mi  ion ^  g  ^  CTarry0n  of  Louifboui  g, 
ton  as  lieutenant-go  ueiono-in°.  Admiral  Warren  s 

and  territories  thereunto  t>d  °Mr.  Knowles  was  ap- 

occafions  called  him  ’  odore  0f  a  fmall  fquadron 

pointed  governor  and  commodore  o  there ; 
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there  ;  it  is  faid,  he  behaved  in  a  moft  •  .  ,  U‘ 

ful  manner.  3  moft  lmPenogs  difguft- 

Admiral  TownfHend  with  n  fnnnA 
from  our  Weft- India  fUaar  iL^  fofrh’  S.rdered 

Louifbourg ;  he  continued  ^here  ht  rb  mFT^0"  °f 

that  Duke  d’Anvilie’s  French  fn„o  i  r  a11  the  time 
coaft,  without  givino-  them  anv  S™  W3S  ,Upon  our 
diftrefs,  doubtlefs  from  f„S  4°  ^ 

faTm^IenMaltLu4Lay toS “JttT 

were  difmifled  in  October  i  °ft  ^  f'°m  h°m^  the7 

volved  the  province  in  a  fc 

victualling,  and  providing  of  tranlports.  ^ 

Tranfpom^and  land^fomes^ttk^if^in^I^nc^fo^th^ 

t ,aion 

^irals  Anfon  and 

fcdi^sfr hacfwintered ^at  ^ ^ 

forces  from  Fr^  h,,,  T^0’  t0  Join  the  ^ 

difafter,  they  returned  4  news°f>a Jonquiere’s 

to  this  preftnt  wrkino-  Sav  Tit  A*  *“  time 
m  perfeft  fecurity  and&  tranLifikv’  f,nnapolls  h.as  been 

*  S“ri°f  fT  'Xp'diti0"  ”  in  C.“  1' 

bourlwithf  if"™"'™  Knowles  from  Lonif- 

°  With  a  fmall  Jquadron,  was  joined  atBofton  by  the 

flation 
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ftation  fliips  of  North- America,  leaving  their  trade  ex- 
pofed  to  the  depredations  of  French  and  Spanifh  priva¬ 
teers  j  he  failed  to  our  windward  fugar  iflands,  and  from 
thence  to  Jamaica  *,  having  made  up  a  confiderable  fqua- 
dron  with  land  forces  aboard,  he  was  to  diftrefs  the 
French  harbours  and  fettlements  on  Hifpaniola  (the 
French  call  the  illand  St.  Domingue)  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble  •,  he  has  already  reduced  and  demolilhed  a  ftrong  fort 
in  Port  Louis.  Here,  1 741,  lay  a  large  French  fquadron 
under  the  marquis  d’Antin,  defigned  to  prevent  the  June-, 
tion  of  Vernon  and  Ogle,  or  to  awe  our  expedition  again ll 
Carthagena,  or  to  carry  home  the  Spanifh  plate  fleet ; 
neither  of  thefe  were  effected,  but  returned  to  France  in 
a  very  diftreSed  condition. 

Anno  1748.  the  adjacent  Britifh  provinces,  or  co¬ 
lonies,  are  negotiating  an  expedition  againft  abrench 
fort  at  Crown-Point,  upon  the  Dutch  fide  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  and  confequently  within  the  jurifdicftion  of  New- 
York  •,  when  the  affair  is  narrowly  canvaffed,  perhaps  it 
will  be  deemed  [w]  a  filly,  but  chargeable  affair :  as  hi¬ 
therto  nothing  is  concluded  upon,  we  muft  drop  it. 

[<w]  As  to  the  redu&ion  of  Crown -Point  a  French  fort,  and  lately  a 
place  of  arms  for  the  annoyance  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  of  New- 
York  and  the  N.  W.  frontiers  of  New-England,  1 .  Unlefs  all  Canada 
were  in  courfe  to  be  reduced,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  efFed  with¬ 
out  an  armament  from  Great-Britain ;  this,  when  reduced,  muft  eithei 
be  demolilhed,  but  foon  rebuilt  again  by  the  French,  at  one  tenth  of 
our  charge  in  reducing  it ;  or  garrifoned  ftrongly,  at  a  great  charge, 
becaufe  of  its  great  diftance  from  us,  and  vicinity  or  eafy  water  com¬ 
munication  with  Canada.  2.  It  is  not  in  the  New-England  diftrid, 
f  jurifdidion,  or  government,  and  confequently  not  under  our  diredion  fo 
as  to  make  any  advantage  of  it  in  the  fkin  and  fur  trade.  3  •  ^ 've 
were  to  aft  with  the  fame  fordid  private  intereft  views,  as  have  formerly 
been  pradifed  by  the  Dutch  fettlement,  but  at  prefent  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  of  New- York  ;  for  inftance,  in  the  late  queen  Anne’s  war  with 
the  French,  thefe  our  Dutch  fubjeds  contrived  a  neutrality  between  the 
New-York  or  Five  Indian  nations  and  the  French  Indians,  and  there¬ 
by  ingrofled  the  French  and  Indian  trade  of  thofe  parts, and  the  trench 
of  Canada  with  their  Indians  were  all  let  loofe  to  diftrefs  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  eaftern  fettlements  of  New-England  j  at  prefent  it  might  be 
'  "  -  Cape- 
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Cape-Breton  was  formerly  in  the  Nova  Scotia  diftridt ; 
the  French  call  it  L/Ifle  Royal  fby  commifiion,  M. 
Subercafie,  the  laft  French  governor  of  L’Acadie,  is 
called  governor  of  L’Acadie  and  Cape-Breton  iflands, 
from  Cape  Rollers  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Laurence  ri¬ 
ver,  to  Quenebec  river.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  1713, 
all  L’Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  was  quit-claimed  by  France 
to  Great- Britain  ;  excepting  the  Cape-Breton  iflands, 
that  is,  all  the  iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  :  thefe 
Great-Britain  quit-claimed  to  France. 

The  great  illand  of  Cape-Breton  lies  from  45  D.  to 
47  D.  N.  lat.  its  molt  northerly  point  diftant  fifteen 
leagues  from  Newfoundland,  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence 
intervening ;  here  a  few  cruizers  might  preclude  the 
French  Canada  trade;  it  is  leparated  from  Nova  Scotia 
by  a  thorough- fare,  which  we  call  the  Gut  of  Canfo;  the  . 
French  call  it  the  Paftage  of  Fronfac.  The  Mermaid  a 
Briulh  man  of  war  of  40  guns,  1747,  upon  a  cruize, 
failed  through  this  gut,  found  it  fix  leagues  long,  is 
narrow,  but  good  anchorage,  flood  from  the  north; ,  from 
the  Gut  of  Canfo  forty  leagues  to  Bay  Verte,  where  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  French  huts,  upon  the  Nova  Scotia, 
fhore,  fhallow  water ;  here  is  the  communication  of  the 
Canadians  with  our  perfidious  French  of  Nova  Scotia, 
by  a  fhort  land- carriage  or  neck  of  about  four  miles  to 
Chicane&o.  Tatamaganahoe  is  a  large  French  village, 
fourteen  leagues  weft  foutherly  from  Bay  Verte,  a  harbour 
for  large  fhips. 

Louifbourg,  formerly  called  Englifh  harbour,  is  in  N. 
lat.  45  D.  55  M.  the  paftage  by  fea  from  thence  to  Que¬ 
bec  is  about  200  leagues,  and  has  been  performed  in  three 
days.  In  Cape-Breton  ifland,  there  is  a  gut  lake  or  in- 

advifeable,  tacitly  to  confent  to  the  continuance  of  Crown-Point  as  a 
rendezvous  and  place  of  arms  for  the  French  and  their  Indians ;  thus 
the  eaftern  frontiers  of  New-England  would  be  fafe,  formerly  much 
harraffed  by  the  enemy  Indians.  This  war  they  have  not  fuffered 
much  ;  our  weftern  frontier  expofed  to  the  excurlions  from  Crown- 
Point,  are  covered  by  New -York  and  the  late  addition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New-Hampfhire  when  fettled. 

land 
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land  fea,  called  Labradore  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and 
three  or  four  leagues  wide  ;  here  they  build  imall  vends; 
the  French  privateer  called  Labradore,  captain  Le  Grotz, 
taken  by  the  Comet  bomb,  1 745,  was  built  there.  In 
the  north  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  good  harbour ;  St. 
Anne’s,  is  a  good  foil ;  here  was  laid  out  fort  Dauphin, 
to  be  found  in  the  French  charts,  as  if  finifhed. 

The  other  iflands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  are  pri¬ 
vate  French  property;  St.  Johns  and  the  Magdalene 
iflands  were  granted  to  the  Conte  de  St.  Fieri e  ;  St. 
John’s  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  good  land,  many 
French  and  Indians  ;  governor  Knowles  of  Louifbou -g 
negledted  the  polfeffion  of  it.  The  ifland  of  Anticofti  is 
the  property  of  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Canadian  ;  it  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  large  but  inhofpita- 
ble  ;  no  good  timber,  no  good  harbour  ;  plenty  of  large 
cod-fifh :  below  Gafpee,  on  the  coafl  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
L’lfle  Perceeand  L’lfle  Bonaventure  already  mentioned, 

the  French  make  cod-fifh.  * 

After  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  late  French  colony  of 
Cape-Breton  iflands,  I  fhall  briefly,  without  interruption 
and  at  one  view,  relate  that  memorable  event  of  reducing 
Louifbourg,  the  French  American  Dunkirk,  by  a  rew 
New-England  militia,  with  the  countenance  of  fome  ac¬ 
cidental  Britifh  men  of  war. 

When  Louifbourg  was  given  to  us  by  the  French,  we 
found  600  regular  troops  in  garrifon,  with  about  1300 
militia,  whereof  about  one  half  were  called  in  from  the 
adjacent  fettlements  ;  the  main  fofiee  or  ditch  eighty 
feet  wide  ;  the  ramparts  thirty  feet  high  (the  fcalado  or 
fcalino-  ladders,  which  we  fent  by  the  diredtion  of  Mr. 
Bradltreet,  at  prefent  lieutenant-governor  of  a  fort  in  St. 
John’s  harbour,  Newfoundland,  were  too  fhort  by  ten 
feet,  and  never  were  ufed)  upon  the  town  ramparts  weie 
mounted  upwards  of  fixty-five  cannon  of  vai  ous  fizes  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  defended  by  a  grand  bar  fry 
of  about  30  guns  of  42  pound  ball,  and  by  the  r.nn 

v  battery  of  30  guns  of  28  pound  ball ; 
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months  ;  ammunition  fufficient,  if  well  hufbanded  from 
the  beginning ;  ten  mortars  of  thirteen  inches,  and  fix  of 
nine  inches. 

Mr.  Vaughan  of  Damarafcote,  in  the  territory  of  Sa- 
gadahock,  in  the  dominions  of  New-England,  a  whim- 
iical  wild  projector  in  his  own  private  concerns,  entirely 
ignorant  of  military  affairs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
fence  or  ftrength  of  a  place  regularly  and  well  fortified 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  dreamt  or  imagined  that  this 
place  might  be  reduced  by  a  force  confiding  of  1500  raw 
militia,  fome  [x]  fcaling  ladders,  and  a  few  armed  final! 
craft  of  New-England. 

It  is  faid,  that  [y]  governor  Shirley  was  taken  with 
this  hint  or  conceit,  but  imagined  that  3000  militia,  with 
two  forty  guns  king’s  fhips,  might  do  better.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  refolved  upon  and  profecuted,  without  any 
certainty  of  Britifh  men  of  war  to  cover  the  fiege,  and 
prevent  fupplies  ;  a  packet  was  fent  to  commodore 
Warren,  ftationed  at  our  Weft-India  fugar  iflands,  by  a 
loaded  lumber  floop,  defiring  the  affiftance  of  two  fhips 
of  50  or  40  guns,  and  if  he  could  not  fpare  two,  to  fend 
one,  which  perhaps  might  be  fufficient :  Mr.  Warren’s 
anfwer  was,  That  for  want  of  further  inftruclions  from 
the  admiralty,  he  could  in  courfe  fend  only  two  fhips  to 
the  New-York  and  Bofton  ftations  ;  but  foon  after  this 
he  received  inftrudtions  to  proceed  to  North- America 
with  the  Superbe  60  guns,  Launcefton  40  gus,  and 
Mermaid  40  guns,  in  order  to  fuecour  Annapolis,  or  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fettlements  againft  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  make  attempts  againft  the  enemy.  In 
proceeding  to  Bofton  for  provifions  and  other  fupplies, 
iome  fifhing  fchooners,  by  letters  from  governor  Shirley 
informed  him,  that  the  expedition  had  proceeded,  and 

[•*■]  The  ladders  fent  with  this  expedition  were  ten  foot  too  ftiort* 
from  bad  intelligence  j  but  if  fufficiently  long,  they  were  not  practica¬ 
ble* 

[jy]  In  our  plantations  fome  captain- generals  and  colonels,  even  of 
regular  troops,  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  military  men. 

defired 
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defired  that  he  would  immediately  cover  them  by  his 
prote&ion,  without  touching  in  at  Bofton  •,  the  good, 
afliduous,  and  public-fpirited  commodore  Warren  diredl- 
ly  proceeded  and  joined  this  adventure  \  he  is  now  an 
admiral  in  the  navy,  and  knight  of  the  Bath,  in  reward 
for  his  good  fervices. 

The  afiembly  of  Maflachufletts-Bay,  Jan.  25,1744-5, 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  refolved  upon  this  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  Feb.  2,  the  enliftments  began  for  voluntiers,  and 
failed  the  end  of  iVLarch  for  Canfo,  3000  men  complete ^ 
we  had  in  good  conduct  and  precaution,  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  this,  fent  out  fome  privateers  to  block  up  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Louifbourg.  At  Canfo  they  remained  three 
weeks  ;  at  this  time  the  fhore  of  Cape -Breton  was  1m- 
pra£tic.able  from  fields  of  ice  which  caime  down  by  thaws 
from  the  river  of  St.  Laurence  or  Canada,  and  by  eafter- 
Jy  winds  drove  upon  that  coaft  \  at  Canfo  was  built  a 
block- houfe  of  eight  fmall  cannon,  garriioned  with  eighty 
men.  The  expedition  tailed  from  Canfo,  April  29?  and. 
next  day  arrived  in  Chapeau-rouge  bay,  a  little  fouth  ot 
Louifbourg.  Here,  in  landing  our  men,  we  were  op- 
pofed  by  a  body  of  upwards  of  100  regular  tioops 
(whereof  twenty-four  were  of  the  Swifs  company)  com¬ 
manded  by  Maurepang,  formerly  a  noted  fea-rover  *,  we 
fuffered  no  lofs,  the  French  retired  with  the  lofs  of  eight 
men  killed,  and  ten  made  prifoners  :  from  Canfo  we  had 
fent  a  fmall  party  to  St.  Peter’s,  a  fmall  French  fettle- 
ment>  upon  Cape-Breton,  and  burnt  it. 

May  2,  we  detached  4.00  men  to  march  round,  under 
cover  of  the  hills,  to  the  N.  E.  harbour  of  Louifbourg. 
Upon  the  furprize  of  our  men’s  burning  the  flore-houfes 
and  fifh-ftages  there,  about  one  mile  from  the  grand  bat¬ 
tery,  the  troops  in  the  grand  battery  (to  reinforce  the 
town,  the  harbour  being  fufficiently  guarded  by  the  Hand 
battery)  retired  to  the  town  precipitately,  without  de~ 
ilroying  the  trunnions  and  carriages  of  their  cannon, 
only  fpiking  or  nailing  them,  which  were  foon  drilled. 
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end  ferved  againft  the  town  [z] ;  we  took  pofTeffion 
of  it  May  3,  and  found  350  iliells  of  thirteen,  and  thirty 
of  ten  inches,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fhot. 

The  New-England  militia  before  the  town  were  in  all 
about  3600  [a]  voluntiers,  whereof  not  exceeding  150 


[2sJ  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  by  the  Herculean  labour  of  our  mi¬ 
litia  (many  of  them  were  ufed  to  mailing  and  logging)  whofe  great 
atchievements  were  moil  remarkable  in  quality  of  pioneers  or  la¬ 
bourers,  they  dragged  thefe  heavy  cannon  upon  Hedges  over  morafles 
not  practicable  by  horfes  or  oxen.  By  good  providence,  they  had  no 
occafion  to  fhevv  their  conduCl  and  courage  in  repulling  of  failles  (May 
8,  there  was  a  fmall  infignificant  fatly  from  the  town ;  it  was  faid,  that 
the  mutinous  difeontented  garrifon  could  not  be  trufted  without  the 
works,  for  fear  of  defertion)  or  {forming  of  the  works.  Some  capricious 
writers  have  called  in  quellion  the  New*England  conduCl,  but  not 


their  courage. 

[tf]  The  New-England  armament  for  the  reduction  of  Louilbourg, 
and  in  confequence  towards  the  acquilition  of  the  province  of  Cape- 
Breton  iilands,  or  Blands  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  was  as  follows  : 

Province  of  Maflachuffetts  Bay. 

Land-forces. 

Regiments  of  Lieut,  gen.  Pepperell 
Brig.  gen.  Waldo 
Colonels  Moulton 
Hale 
Willard 
Richmond 

Col.  Gorham,  called  of  the  whale-boats 
Col.  Dwight  and  lieut.  col.  Gridley,  of  the  train  of  artillery 
Capt.  Bernard’s  independent  company  of  carpenters  or  artificers. 
Sea-forces. 


Ship 


Snow 

Brig. 

Sloops 


Ctefar 

Shirley-Galley 
Prince  of  Orange 
Bollon  packet 


Ship  hired  from  Rhode-ifland 

Colony  of  Connecticut. 
Land-forces. 

One  reg.  of  500  men,  Major  general  Wolcot. 
By  fea. 

Thompfon  1 6  guns 

Colony  floop  1 6 


Tyng 

Snelling 

Roufe 

20  guns 
20 

20 

Smithurft 

i& 

Fletcher 

16 

Donahew 

12 

Saunders 

8 

Bofch 

S 

Griffin 

20 

men 
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men  were  loft  (the  prince  of  Orange  inow  excepted*  loft 
in  a  ftorm)  by  fortune  of  war,  viz.  killed  by  burfting  ot 
cannon,  by  fhot  from  the  town,  killed  and  drowned  in 
the  rafh  attempt  againft  the  ifland  battery,  Upon  our 
frft  encamping,  from  the  damp  of  the  ground,  there 
happened  a  general  flux,  or  rather  fimple  diarrhoea  o± 


Province  of  New-Hampfhire.  •  . 

Land- forces. 

One  reg.  of  350  men.  Col.  More. 

By  fea 

Their  province  {loop. 

Colony  of  Rhode-illand. 

Land-forces  none. 

By  fea  their  colony  floop;  „  , 

The  colonies  fouth  of  New-England  furmfhed  no  quotas  of  land  or 
fea-force,  they  made  fome  fmall  prefents  of  provifions.  The  Governor 
of  New-York  lent  ten  good  cannon  of  18  lb.  (hot ;  without  thele,  and 
the  French  unexpectedly  abandoning  their  grand  battery ,  our  expedition 
muft  have  been  ineffe&ual.  Governor  Shirley  fays,  /hat  without 
“  thefe  cannon,  we  could  not  have  had  the  fame  prolpect  of  iucceit), 
i(  and  all  other  preparations  muft  have  been  fruftrated. 

At  the  defire  of  general  Pepperell  and  commodore  Warren,  in  J  ane, 
the  Maffachuffetts-Bay  fent  a  reinforcement  of  4°o  men,  and  Con- 
neaicut  fent  200  men  ;  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  fiege  was 
over.  When  the  town  or  fort  was  in  our  poffeffion,  the  N  ew- England 
militia  garrifon  proving  very  fickly,  they  were  recruited  from  time  to 
Sine  by  the  colonies  of  New-England. 


The  Britifh  men  of  war  that  arrived  from  time  to  time  before 

Louifbourg,  intimidated  the  garrifon  ;  they  were 

Commodore  Warren’s  fquadron  from  the  Weft-India  fugar  iilands, 
the  Superbe  of  60  guns,  Launcefton  and  Mermaid  40  gtms  each  ; 

they  joined  in  the  adventure.  .  r  T  -r 

The  Vigilant,  a  French  fhip  of  64  guns,  defigned  to  reinforce  Louii- 

fcourg  with  men  and  ftores,  was  taken  by  Warren's  fquadron.  May  1 9, 
and  added  to  the  fquadron  j  fhe  was  afterwards  manned  moftly  from 

New-England.  _  ,  .  .  a 

May  22,  The  PrincefsMary  of  60  guns,  from  England,  vut  Eoiton. 


The  He&or  of 
June  10,  The  Chefter  of 

1 2,  The  Canterbury  of 
Sunderland  of 
Lark  of 
Eltham  of 


New-England  malt- /hips  for  England, 


as  ditto 
from  England. 


called  in  from  Newfoundland, 
called  in  from  convoying  the 


mere 
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mere  loofenefs,  not  mortal,  and  foon  over.  After  we 
got  into  the  town,  a  fordid  indolence  or  floth,  for  want 
of  \$]  difcipline,  introduced  putrid  fevers  and  dyfenteries, 
which,  at  length,  in  Auguft  became  contagious,  and  the 
people  died  like  rotten  ffieep ;  this  deftroyed,  or  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  duty,  one  half  of  our  militia. 

During  the  fiege,  the  French  made  only  one  infigni- 
hcant  Tally,  May  8  ;  the  garrifon  was  mutinous,  and 
could  not  be  tr ufted  at  large ;  this  rendered  us  fecure, 
and  the  fiege  was  carried  on  in  a  tumultuary  random 
tnanner,  and  refembled  a  Cambridge  commencement. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  fome  of  our  men  incon- 
fiderately  drolled,  and  differed  from  a  body  of  French 
Indians. 

May  1 6,  a  party  of  about  ioo  men  in  boats  landed  in 
the  night  near  the  light-houfe  point,  to  furprize  our  men 
who  were  ereding  a  battery  there  to  play  upon  the  ifland 
battery  of  the  French.  This  party  was  timely  difcovered 
and  obliged  to  dy  into  the  woods,  and  being  joined  by 
tome, Indians,  had  feveral  fkirmifhes  with  our  fcouts. 

May  2 6,  in  whale-boats  (fo  thin  and  light  that  a  few 
mu  fleet  balls  are  fuflicient  to  dnk  them)  about  400  men 

Thefe  effe&ually  covered  the  fiege  by  cruifing  ;  two  fmall  French 
vefiels  only  got  in  by  a  fog ;  and  when  it  was  refolved  by  the  Tea  and 
land-officers  to  form  the  town,  June  18,  the  depended-upon  attack 
was  by  fea,  while  our  land-forces  by  way  of  diverfion  made  a  feint 
(but  without  any  practicable  breach)  to  Itorm  it  athore.  At  that  time 
we  had  Britiffi  men  of  war 

One  of  64  guns 
Four  of  60 
.  One  of  50 
.  .  Five  of  40 

and  upon  capitulation,  commodore  Warren's  boats  took  the  fird 
polleffion  of  the  town,  and  his  marines  mounted  guard  for  fome 
days.  ♦ 

[b\  In  military  difcipline  there  are  fundry  articles  befidesthe  manual 
exercife  of  the  mulket  and  the  evolutions :  I  (hall  mention  upon  this 
occafion  only  two,  1.  A  due  fubordination  to  fuperior  officers  or  com¬ 
mand,  which  the  levelling  fpirit  of  our  Plantations  does  not  well  admit 
of.  2.  A  proper  care  of  their  men,  as  to  clean  drefs,  wear,  eating, 
drinking,  lodging,  and  f?  proper  regard  to  their  fick. 

ralhly 


/ 
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rafhly  attempted  the  Hland  battery,  where  is  bad  landing, 
30  guns  of  28  pound  ball,  and  180  men  in  garrifon  ;) 
we  loft  in  this  mad  frolic  fixty  men  killed  and  drowned, 
and  1 16  prifoners  to  the  French. 

[c]  As  to  the  affair  of  the  ftege  of  the  town,  it  was  in 
this  manner.  In  the  beginning  upon  Greenhill,  1550 
yards  diftant.from  the  king’s  baftion,  called  the  Citadel, 
we  ere&ed  a  battery  of  a  very  few  fmall  cannon,  one 
thirteen  inch,  one  eleven  inch,  and  one  nine  inch  mor¬ 
tars  ;  they  could  do  no  execution  ;  May  7,  a  battery  was 
made  at  900  yards  diftance,  and  we  fummoned  the  town ; 
May  17,  a  battery  was  advanced  to  250  yards  diftance 

[<r]  I  (hall  further  mention  only  a  few  inftances  of  mifcondutt  in  the 
managers  of  this  expedition ;  we  cannot  lay  the  blame  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  general,  ‘viz.  i .  Hiring  into  the  government’s  fervice,  captain 
Snelling’s  (hip  that  had  lately  imported  the  fmall-pox.  2.  While  the 
country  levies  were  in  Bofton,  in  one  day,  March  the  fmall  pox  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  no  care  was  taken  tore- 
move  thefe  levies  to  fome  of  the  many  convenient  iflands  in  Bofton  bay  j 
miraculoufly,  by  the  care  of  fome  guardian  angel  or  genius,  they 
efcaped  the  fmall-pox,  which  would  have  rendered  the  expedition 
abortive  in  embryo.  3.  Some  companies  were  fitted  out  with  unfer- 
viceable  Briftol  guinea- arms  (fome  of  thofe  arms  notorioufly  bad,  were 
called  in)  inftead  of  allowing  a  fmall  bounty  to  thofe  men  that  would 
have  carried  their  own  good  arms.  4.  Slops  or  cloathing  were  not 
fent  to  our  troops  fooner  than  October  ;  during  the  ftege,  that  is,  our 
being  in  the  field,  was  conftant  dry  favourable  weather  ;  next  day, 
June  18,  after  we  had  poftefiion  of  the  town,  the  raining  feafon  fet  in, 
which,  for  want  of  our  men  being  cloathed  and  well  lodged,  would 
have  broke  up  the  ftege. 

By  way  of  amufement,  I  may  take  notice  of  fome  New-England 
poems,  upon  this  occafion  (not  in  difparagement  to  the  country ;  here 
at  prefent  fome  true  poetical  genius’s  begin  to  appear.)  I  fhall  mention 
only  two  inftances ;  the  firft  is  by  Mr.  Niles,  in  the  loweftdoggrel  rhime, 
in  imitation  of  Homer’s  lifts  and  characters  of  the  commanding  officers 
the  ftege  of  Troy ;  the  inftance  is, 

Waldo  commiffion’d  is  a  Colonel, 

And  o’er  land  force  Brigadier  general. 

The  other  is  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  higheft  bombaft. 

And  that  New-England  fchemes  Old  furpafs. 

As  much  as  folid  gold  does  tinkling  brafs  ; 

And  that  a  Pepperell’s  and  a  Warren’s  name 
May  vie  with  Marlborough  and  a  Blake  for  fame. 

Vo  Li  L  A  a  from 
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from  the  weft  gate ;  May  20,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  creek 
was  ereCted  a  battery  of  five  42  pounders,  called  Tid- 
comb’s  battery,  to  batter  the  circular  battery  and  ma¬ 
gazine. 

We  made  no  regular  approaches  by  trenches,  that  is, 
by  parallels  and  zigzags,  but  bombarded  the  town  at 
random,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  ;  the  weft  gate  was  defaced  ;  the  adjoining  cur¬ 
tain  and  flank  of  the  king’s  baftion  were  much  hurt,  but 
no  practicable  breach.  j 

The  Canterbury  and  Sunderland  being  arrived,  it  was 
refolved  to  ftorm  the  town  by  lea,  June  18,  by  three 
60,  one  50,  and  four  40  gun  fhips,  while  the  land- 
forces  made  a  feint  or  diverfion  afhore ;  the  French 
were  afraid  to  ftand  it,  and  capitulated  June  17,  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  not  to  ferve  for 
twelve  months  •,  to  be  allowed  ail  their  perfonal  effe&s, 
and  to  be  tranfported  to  France,  at  the  charge  of  Great- 
Britain. 

The  place  was  put  under  the  joint  adminiftration  of 
Pepperell  and  Warren  ;  and  all  future  charges  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  their  bills  upon  the  pay-mafter  general 
and  Ordnance.  According  to  the  enlitting  proclamation, 
our  militia  were  to  be  difcharged  fo  foon  as  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  over  ;  governor  Shirley  arrived  in  Touifbourg, 
Aug.  17,  and  perfuaded  them  to  continue  •,  but  not- 
withftanding,  if  the  Vigilant,  the  Chefter,  and  Louif- 
bourg  firefhip  had  not  continued  there  over  winter,  the 
militia  might  have  been  difcou raged,  and  the  place 
in  danger  of  being  lurprized  by  the  French,  and  their 
Indians  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John’s 
ifland. 

When  the  Launcefton’s  guns  were  landed  and  mount¬ 
ed  upon  the  ramparts,  we  had  266  good  cannon  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  town  and  batteries.  Capt.  Montague  of  the 
Mermaid  carried  home  the  advice  of  Louifbourg  being 
furrendered. 

As 


/ 
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As  it  is  probable  that  Louifbourg  will  be  demolifhed 
upon  a  peace,  I  fliall  not  give  any  defcription  of  the 
town  and  its  fortifications  *,  I  only  mention  that  from 
the  orand  battery,  ereded  to  range  and  defend  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour,  to  the  light-houfe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  are  about  2000  yards-,  after  we  were 
in  pofieflion  of  this  battery,  and  drilled  fome  of  the 
great  cannon,  which  the  French  had  nailed  and  relin- 
quifhed,  the  town  and  battery  cannonaded  one  another 
with  a  great  and  ufelefs  expence  of  ammunition.  This 
folly  was  lefs  excufable  in  the  French,  as  they  could  not 
poffiblv  have  any  recruit  of  ftores  ;  the  diftance  from  the 
orand  battery  to  the  circular  battery  of  the  town,  is  1857 
yards,  which  is  too  great  for  much  good  execution. 
From  Maurepas  gate  to  the  ifland  battery,  E.  N.  E. 
1273  yards:  from  the  ifland  battery  to  the  light-houfe, 

N.  E.  1133  yards. 

As  the  French  royal  navy  at  preient  are  much  \d\  re¬ 
duced,  and  not  capable  of  fending  any  considerable 
fquadron  fo  far  aboard'-,  perhaps  in  good  ceconomy  and 
with  fufficient  fecurity,  the  prefent  nominal  chargeable 
corps  (befides  the  large  detachment  from  the  train  of 
ordnance)  in  garrifon  at  Louifbourg  of  about  4°o° 
men,  may  be  reduced  to  2000  effective  men,  and  the 
reformed  men  may  with  proper  encouragement  be  fent 
to  fettle,  and  be  intermixed  with  the  French  in  Nova 
Scotia  i  continuing  them  in  corps  and  in  pay  for  fome 


time 


ne. 

The  prefent  garrifon  troops  of  Louifbourg,  if 
plete,  confiftof 


con 


[</]  A  little  bfore  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  Spaniih  war 

the  French  royal  navy  confided  of 

1  ihip  of  90  guns  7  fhips  of  62  guns 

9  of  74 


4  of  72 

4  of  64 

All  thefe  may  be  called  line  of  batt 


6  of  60 

8  of  <;o 

8  of  40  to  46 

e  fhip< ;  but  in  the  progrefs  of  this 


prefent  French  war  to  this  writing,  they  are  reduced  to  near  hall  the 

number.  _  , 

A  a  2  Fuller  s 
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'  r;  men 

Fuller’s  reg.  815 
Warburton’s  8i5< 

Frampton’s  3  comp.  245 

SirWm.  Pepperelfs  1 000  v  for  officers  not  in-  r  may  be 

<  eluded  add  80  or^ called  ma- 
Col.  Shirley’s  1000 /more  to  each  crines. 

3875 

The  project  of  raifing  two  regiments  in  New-England 
was  faulty  in  two  refpe&s.  1.  A  young  fettlement,  al¬ 
ready  much  reduced  in  their  young  men,  by  late  expe¬ 
ditions  ;  to  exhauft  them  more  by  (landing  levies,  is  a 
grievous  hardfhip ;  it  not  only  retards  or  Hunts  the 
growth  of  a  colony,  but  in  fact,  minorates  them,  and 
puts  them  backwards ;  this  is  the  general  complaint 
of  the  country  *,  extravagant  price  of  labour,  and  want 
of  labourers.  2.  The  public  difappointment  of  the 
intereft  of  Great-Britain,  where  2000  men  are  depend¬ 
ed  upon*,  of  thefe  1000  perhaps  are  and  ever  will  be 
non- effectives,  it  being  impracticable  for  the  country  to 
fpare  fo  many  men,  for  (landing  or  continued  regular 
troops. 

Perhaps  the  fpeculative  original  defign,  at  home, 
might  appear  fpecious,  that  is,  1.  A  garrifon  of  men 
indigenous  natives  of,  or  habituated  to,  the  climate.  2. 
That  by  referving  fome  officers  commiffions  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  colonies,  the  gentlemen  of  our  militia 
who  had  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in  the  expeditions, 
might  have  fome  reward  for  their  merit ;  this  lad  de¬ 
fign  was  attended  with  the  [e]  inconveniency  of  being 
perverted,  by  bellowing  thefe  commiffions  to  purchafers, 
to  relations  and  to  friends. 

Some  of  our  good  farmers,  artificers,  and  other  la¬ 
bourers,  leaving  their  feveral  occupations  for  a  ffiort 

[Vj  When  I  write  with  freedom,  impartial  difmtereiled  readers  will 
excufe  me  in  quality  of  a  diiinterefted  hiiiorian  ;  I  have  no  perfonal 
difregard  or  malice,  and  write  of  the  prdent  times,  as  if  thefe  things 
had  been  tranfaded  100  years  fince. 


officers  included  \  Marching 

l  regiments 


time. 
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time,  to  ferve  their  country  upon  an  exigency,  in  a  mi- 
litary  way,  is  very  laudable.  This  was  in  pradtice  amongft 
the  Romans  *,  fome  of  their  great  generals  have  upon 
this  account  left  the  plough,  and  when  the  expedition 
was  over,  have  returned  to  it  again  ^  fuch  ought  to  be 
rewarded  with  places  of  profit  or  honour,  without  pur- 
chafe,  fubfcriptions  forprefents,  alignments  of  their  pay 
for  a  time,  and  other  [f~]  avaricious  connivances. 

In  the  fummer  1746,  the  affembly  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  fent  to  the  court  of  Great-Britain  [g*],  accounts  of 
their  provincial  charge  in  reducing  of  Louifbourg,  to 
the  amount  of  about  178,000/.  fterling.  I  his  affair  is 
{till  depending,  and  is  imputed,  rather  to  the  inactivity 
and  improper  application  of  our  agents,  than  to  dilato- 
rinefs  in  the  miniftry  and  parliament :  the  righteoufnefs 
and  generality  of  our  parliaments  are  notorious,  and  a 
reimburfement  is  unqueltionable;  and  if  propeily  pufhed 
to  effe&,  we  might  have  had  for  fome  time  paft,  an  an¬ 
nual"  accruing  intereft  upon  debentures  of  7000  /.  fterling, 
per  annum,  which  at  prefent  is  70,000  L  New-Englana 

r  f]  Hungry  or  indigent  animals  are  voracious  3  and  amongft  man¬ 
kind  this  may  proceed  further,  to  a  Crefcit  amor  vummi  quantum  iff*  pe- 
cunia  crefcit ,  which  is  in  itfelf  indefinite.  . 

[>1  Thele  accounts  were  in  fundry  articles. 

1.  Account  of  the  firft  mufter-rolls  in  the  expedition  to  Cape-Breton, 
as  made  up  and  paid  by  order  of  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Mafta- 

chuffetts-Bay  province.  1  „  .  r 

2.  Account  of  the  feveral  fums  paid  by  the  committee  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  ioldiers  who  continued  in  your  Majefty’s  garnion  at  Louil- 
bouro-,  until  they  were  difeharged  by  your  Majefty  s  order.  . 

4.  Account  of  the  charge  of  tranfport  veffels  employed  in  your 
Maiefty’s  fervice,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape-Breton,  and  for  the  iervice 
of  the  garrifon  at  Louilbourg ;  exclufive  of  fuch  as  were  laden  with 
ftores  by  exprefs  order  from  the  general  and  admiral. . 

4.  Account  of  the  charge  of  the  veffels  of  war  in  the  pay  of  the 
Maffachuffetts  province,  in  the  expedition  to  Cape-Breton,  and  alter 

reduction  of  the  place.  ,  ...  ,  , 

,  Account  of  the  coft  and  charge  of  tranfporting  warlike  and  other 

ftore’s,  for  the  fervice  of  your  Majefty’s  forts  and  garnfon  at  Loutf- 
bourg,  by  order  of  admiral  Warren  and  general  Pepperell. 

With  fome  contingent  charges. 

A  a  3  currency  ; 
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currency ;  this  would  much  leffen  our  yearly  provincial 
tax. 

At  Louifbourg  their  currency  founds  as  if  it  were 
flerling  value  ;  Britifh  coin  cannot  be  exported,  there¬ 
fore  Spanifh  coin,  which  is  the  moll  general  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  our  globe,  reduced  to  a  flerling 
value,  is  called  flerling  by  us.  Immediately  upon  our 
poffeffing  of  Louifbourg,  the  Gibraltar  and  cplonies 
currencies  cheat  began  to  take  place  ;  that  is,  the  com- 
miffaries  or  pay- m afters,  what  was  charged  to  the  pro¬ 
per  officers  or  boards  at  home  at  5  s.  flerling,  they  paid  off 
(to  their  own  private  advantage  of  1 1  per  cent .  a  cheat) 
by  a  milled  piece  of  eight,  value  4  s .  6d.  flerling.  If  Lou¬ 
ifbourg  fhould  continue  a  garrifon,  a  confiderable  article 
in  the  Britifh  annual  fupply,  thole  commiffaries,  from 
the  example  of  our  American  colonies  and  Gibraltar, 
would  foon  improve  their  profits,  to  pay  away  a  light 
piece  of  eight,  value  3  s.  6d.  flerling  for  a  Britifb  crown 
or  5  s.  flerling.  The  impofition  at  Gibraltar  of  is.  flerling 
for  16  d.  currency  and  pay,  it  is  faid,  has  lately  been  un¬ 
der  confideration  of  the  Britifh  parliament ;  may  it  in¬ 
troduce  the  confideration  of  the  abufes  in  our  plantation 
paper  currencies,  where  the  abufe  is  vaflly  more  •,  in 
Gibraltar  1  s.  flerling,  is  paid  away  for  a  nominal  1 6  d.  in 

Maffachuffetts-Bay;  from  a  [b]  very  b  —  d  adminiflration, 

/ 

[£]  Lofers  are  indulged  to  complain,  and  naturally  do  complain  and 
are  clamorous.  Is  it  poffible  for  a  man  in  the  fpace  of  a  year  or  two 
to  be  gradually  robbed  of  one  half  of  his  perfonal  eflate  without  com¬ 
plaining  ?  The  complaint  is  feafonable,  being  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  affembly  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bav,  the  moit  con- 
liderable  of  our  colonies. 

Some  men  do  not  care  who  finks,  if  they  fwim  ;  if  our  eflates  are 
Hill  more  to  be  reduced  by  this  cheating  game,  fome  perfons  will  com¬ 
plain  more  loud  ;  and  perhaps  fome  anecdotes  or  private  hilfory  of 
thefe  affairs,  gathered  from  the  unguarded  information  of  fome  blab¬ 
bing  confidents,  may  require  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  :  to  a 
man  aggrieved,  there  is  fome  pleafure  or  fatisfadlion  in  venting  him- 
felf  by  complaining,  even  where  there  is  no  redrefs. 

From  time  to  time,  anticipating  the  affair  of  currencies,  referred  to 
the  Appendix,  may  be  excufed  :  this  pernicious  defolating  torrent  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  violent,  requires  a  more  fpeedy  refillance. 


we 
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we  have  exceeded  all  our  colonies,  even  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  their  paper  money  was  at  a  difcount  with  a 

The  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  was  the  leader  of  paper  currencies, 
in  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  have  now  at  length  earned  this  fraud  to 
the  utmoft  (even  beyond  North-Carolina  management ;)  if  earned  fur¬ 
ther  the  ftaple  muft  break,  and  the  fraud  of  the  wicked  projectors  (m 
all  affairs  there  are  limits,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  ex- 

Ceeideftanaenumerate  fome  .of  the  many  mifehiefs  attending  the  bad 
fraudulent  management  of  paper  currencies.  1.  From  an  equality 
with  fterline,  afterwards  with  proclamation  value,  they  have  reduced 
the  value  of  our  currency  to  io  for  i  fterling.  II.  The  governor  and 
legiffature  keep  up  their  falaries  and  wages  to  the  fterlmg  value,  but 
ieemingly  allow  all  other  tranfaftions  to  run  into  confufion  and  ruinous 
depreciations.  III.  The  depredations  might  have  in  a  great  mealure 
been  obviated,  even  when  there  were  great  exigencies  for  preient  mo- 
mev.  Thus  after  the  firft  emiffions  being  40,000/.  anno  1690  and 
,6q,  to  pay  off  the  public  debts  incurred  by  Phipps’s  Canada  expedi¬ 
tion,  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  eniuing  depreciation,  if  more 
were  emitted  ;  the  government  did  wifely  borrow  the  bills  already 
emitted,  from  the  poffelfors,  with  good  effeft ,  and  thefe  bills  did  not 
depreciate.  If,  in  the  Cape-Breton,  and  amufing  late  Canada  expe¬ 
ditions,  we  had  done  the  fame,  it  would  have  had  the  like  good  effed 
with  refpea  to  the  public,  but  would  not  have  anfwered  the  wicked 
intentions  and  occafions  of  the  promoters  of  thefe  bills,  1.  V t 

thofe  who  had  acquired  the  craft  of  negotiating  (in  troubled  waters 
rrood  hilling)  thefe  depreciating  bills  to  their  own  advantage.  2.  *Jt 
fhofe  who  were  to  redeem  their  mortgaged  eftates  by  defrauding  their 
creditors  with  a  depreciated  nominal  value,  inftead  of  the  true  con- 
traced  value;  well  knowing,  that  a  multiplied  paper  credit,  depre¬ 
ciates  itfelf  more  and  more.  IV.  By  ad  of  aflembly  a  public  biU  of 
credit  explicitly  in  its  face  promifing  only  2  oz.  13  d.  8gi.  Fiver,  fhall 
be  equal  to  a  bill  promifing  3  oz.  filver ;  that  is,  in  common  arith¬ 
metic,  8  (hall  be  equal  to  9.  V.  In  the  fame  kind  of  impositions, 
ufed  by  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  who  by  recoinages  from  time  to  time 
minorated  his  money  ;  at  length  finding  his  people  reduced  to  infen- 
fible  dupes,  hefaved  the  charge  of  recoining,  and  uttered  the  lame  com 
with  only  fome  little  mark  or  ilamp,  at  a  further  depreciated  value. 
In  Tune  1744,  to  fave  the  charge  of  new  plates,  we  minorated  the  va¬ 
lue  of  emiffions  of  November,  1741,  By  a  few  dafhes  upon  the  lame 

^Finally,  fome  fay,  that  as  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  civil  law,  Qw  awn 
fernjare  pot  eft,  ei  non fervat,  occidif,  the  proper  check  negative  in  the 
iegiflature,  ought  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  thefe  iniquitous  depreciations 
and  abfurdities  which  expofe  the  province. 

A  a  4  fallacious 
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fallacious  cheating  truck;  it  is  10  for  1  fterling;  ours  is 
fomewhat  worfe  in  good  bills  fterling. 

From  the  furrender  of  Louilbourg  and  territories 
thereto  belonging  June  i7,  1745,  t0  June  ,748,  there 
have  been  fevera1  tranfient  commandants,  but  no  con¬ 
tinued  eftablifhed  governor  ;  if  the  court  of  Great-Bri- 
tam  were  in  earneft  to  retain  this  place,  many  candidates 

eSilher  T  c  “d  f°me  Peribn  <*  8^  intefS 

eftablifhed ;  whereas  from  a  colonel  (Warburton)  beinor 

coloneTh'^0'"6"110!'’  “  ‘S  n°W  reduCed  t0  a  lie«tenant° 
rr-  ,  e,nS  g°vernor.  The  commandants  in  fuc- 
ceffion  have  been  as  follows  from  the  furrender: 

J'  The  general  Pepperrell,  and  commodore  War¬ 
ren,  naturally  joint  adminiftrators. 

80Vera0r‘  c°l°nel  Warburton, 

bu?»nCr„»g^,°™r  W  S°V"“ri  cobnd  W*r- 

T,i-  H°bfon,  lieutenant-colonel  to  Fuller,  governor  • 
governor.  leutenant'colonel  to  Pepperrell,  Ikutenant- 

[1]  Admiral  Warren  went  home,  and  has  Cnee  done  great  fervice 
acquired  much  glory,  and  a  very  great  fortune.  g  ’ 

mLi  toreduce0rqf  ^wles  went 1  t0  command  a  fquadron  from  Ja- 
maica,  to  reduce  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  a  nelt  of  Spaniih  privateers  or  ra- 

her  pirates :  h,s  conduct  and  fuccefs  was  as  formerfy  no  be’neCt  to 

would  not" a”lowhfmt0  in  ““8  out> norih*  (« he  wri  es) 

but  could  r  t  h,'  ■'  ,  Jn  retimng  t0  Jamaica  he  vifited  St.  Jago 

by-blow  he  fnrn  •  aCI  i°  ‘celr  PreParations  for  defence.  At  a 

“^rniKS  aiP:b^e^Sw°/l  orBXn!r 

tjmtby  capitulation  it  was  to  be  deemed  a  free  and  neutral’ port  and 

nitioifronf  aU°nat-t°  Ule  french  with  proviCon  and  ammu- 

conduft  5  tlUS  Car-n0t  be  credi£ed  in  the  of 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  ‘province  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay. 

f’pHE  next  four  following  feCtions  concern  the  do-. 

I  minions  of  New-England,  at  pieient  divided,  into 
four  feveral  colonies  or  governments.  To  lender  the 
accounts  of  them  more  clear  and  diftinCt,  we  fliall  begin 
this  feCtion  with  an  introductory  article,  in  general,  con¬ 
cerning  the  fundry  grants  and  fettlements  made,  beioie 
they  were  colonized  by  royal  charters  and  patents.  As 
Maffachufetts-Bay  province,  is  compofed  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  grants,  united  at  prelent  in  one  charter ;  fome  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  thele  feveral  territories  may  be  uleful ; 
afterwards  we  proceed  to  more  particular  accounts^  ot 
thefe  territories  in  fo  many  diCtinCt  articles,  beginning 
from  the  northward. 

Article  I. 

Some  general  account  of  the  dominions  of  New-England, 
and  a  general  account  of  the  territories  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  into  one  province  or  colony  by  the  name  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  in  New-England. 

TH I S  is  a  laborious  affair,  being  obliged  to  confult 
MSS  records  •,  the  many  printed  accounts  are,  1. 
Too  credulous  and  fuperftitious.  2.  Too  trifling  *,  muft 
the  infipid  hiftory  of  every  brute  (fome  men  as  to  intel¬ 
lects  do  not  exceed  fome  brutes)  or  man  -animal  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity  ?  3.  The  accounts  of  every  white 

man  and  Indian  mutually  killed,  or  otherways  dead, 
would  fwell  and  lower  hiftory  fo  much,  as  to  render  the 
perufal  of  fuch  hiltories  (excepting  with  old  women  and 
children)  impracticable.  4.  The  lucceflion  ot  pious 
paftors,  elders,  and  deacons,  in  the  ieveral  townfhips, 
parifhes,  or  congregations,  I  leave  to  ecclefiaftic  chrono- 

loo-ers  ;  canonization  or  fainting  feems  not  confident  with 
0  our 
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our  proteftant  principles.  5.  The  printed  accounts,  in 
all  refpedts,  are  beyond  all  excufe  [/]  intolerably  erro¬ 
neous. 

[1]  Mankind  are  not  only  to  be  further  informed,  but  ought  alfo  upon 
occafion  to  be  undeceived  j  for  this  reafon,  and  not  as  a  fnarling  critic, 
I  have  fubjoined  the  following  annotation,  concerning  fome  of  the  molt 
noted  writers  of  New-England  affairs.  At  prefent  I  ihall  mention  only 
two  or  three  ofthofe  that  are  generally  read;  and  in  the  fequelofthis 
hiftory,  may  animadvert  occafionally  upon  fome  others.  I  find  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  without  ufing  judgment,  they  borrow  from  old  credulous 
writers,  and  relate  things  obfelete  for  many  years  pall,  as  if  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  the  country.  r 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather’s  map  of  New-England,  New-York,  the  Jerfeys, 
and  Penfylvania,  is  compofed  from  fome  old  rough  draughts  of  the  firft 
difcoverers,  with  obfolete  names  not  known  at  this  time,  and  has  fcarce 
any  refemblance  of  the  country ;  it  may  be  called  a  very  erroneous 
antiquated  map. 

Capt.  Cyprian  Southack’s  land  map  of  the  eaftern  North -Am erica, 
is  worfe;  it  is  as  rude  as  if  done  by  an  Indian,  or  as  if  done  in  thofe 
ages  when  men  firft  began  to  delineate  countries ;  it  gives  no  informa¬ 
tion,  but  has  no  other  bad  effect,  than  turning  fo  much  paper  to  waftei 
but  his  large  chart  of  the  coafl  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New-England,  be¬ 
ing  one  continued  error,  and  a  random  performance,  may  be  of  ter- 
N  J cious  confequence  in  trade  and  navigation ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
publicly  advertifed  as  fuch,and  deftroyed,  wherever  it  is  found  amongft 
fea  charts.  “ 

Oldmixon’s  (he  died  anno  1742)  Britiih  empire  in  America,  2  vol. 
8vo.  Lond.  170 8.  He  generally  writes,  as  if  copying  from  fome  ill- 
founded  temporary  news-paper.  Dr.  C.  Mather  fays,  that  Oldmixon 
in  56  pages,  has  87  falfhoods.  He  prefixes  Mather’s  filly  map,  and 
confeffes  that  he  borrowed  many  things  from  Cotton  Mather’s  Mag- 
nalia;  leaving  out,  the  puns,  anagrams,  miracles,  prodigies,  witches, 
fpeeches,  and  epiftles.  Mather’s  hillory  he  calls  a  miferable  jargon, 
loaded  with  many  random  learned  quotations,  fchool  boy  exercifes, 
Roman  like  legends,  and  barbarous  rhimes.  Neal  writes,  the  colony 
of  Connedicut  furrendered  their  charter  1688,  and  have  holden  no 
courts  fince.  N.  B.  Upon  Sir  Edmund  Andrew’s  arrival,  1686,  as 
governor  of  the  dominions  of  New  England,  Cfc.  they  dropped  the  ad- 
miniftration  according  to  their  charter ;  but  their  charter  not  bein<* 
vacated  by  any  legal  trial,  upon  the  Revolution  they  were  allowed  to 
profecute  the  adminiftration,  and  to  hold  courts  as  formerly — 400 
ftudents  in  Cambridge,  New-England  — His  account  of  the  Indian  re¬ 
ligions,  or  rather  worfhip,  is  falfe  and  ridiculous -The  Indians  live 
commonly  to  150^. — Plymouth-Bay  is  larger  than  Cape  Cod,  and 
has  two  fine  ifiands,  Rhode-ifland  and  Elizabeth-ifland— New-England 
is  bounded  weft  by  Penfylvania— -Dcrchefter  is  the  next  town  to  Bolton 

The 
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The  firft  Englifh  difcovery  of  the  eaftern  coafts  of 
North-America  was  by  the  Cabots  m  the  end  of  t  e 
fifteenth  century.  The  firft  effectual  royal  grant  of  foil 
or  property  was,  anno  .584,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
affociates  ;  he  gave  the  name  Virginia  to  all  the  continent 

for  br-nefs — At  Bolton  there  is  a  mint.  Ar.  B  Perhaps  lie  meant  the 
mint  ?6ti,  affumed  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  and  confufions  m  Eng¬ 
land— An  indefinite  number  of  more  errors,  the  lepetition  0.  them 

would  be  confutation  lufficient.  T  j  ____ 

‘  Nea^s  Hiftory  of  New-England,  2  vol.  ?vo.  Lond.  172.0.  He 
mu^h  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  low  ecclef, allies,  borrowed  from  the  noted 
Matherb  Maenalia  Chrifti  Americana.  He  gives  a  tedious  filly  ridi- 
culols  conjeir.1  account  of  the  fettling  of  North-Amer^ca  from 
Scvthia  and  Tartary,  and  the  fouthern  parts  from  China— Nattck 
a/lridian  town,  confifting  of  two  long  ftreets,  each  fide  of  the  river ; 

as  if  he  were  deferring  o°ne  of  the  large  Dutch  voting  towns  with  a 
as  ir  nc  Jtrni,nu  it-  N  B  This  Indian  town  at  prefent 

river  or  canal  running  through  it.  .  Alhanv  is 

ronfifts  only  of  a  few  draggling  wigwams  -Orange  Tort  of  Albany  1. 

eighty  miles  up  Hudfon’s  river  — the  Indian  government  ^  flnaly 
monarchical.  N.  B.  The  Indians  of  a  tribe  or  clan,  live  together  like 
friendly,  but  independent  neighbours;  their  fenators  or  old  men,  have 
no  coercive  or  commanding  power  over  their  young  men;  all  they 
ufe  is  only  perfuafion.— Quebec  has  five  churches  and  a  cathedral. 

Tv  B  Only^one  parochial  church,  which  alfo  ferves  as  a  cathedral ; 
?nd  a  conventual  chapel  in  the  lower  tovvn.-The  great  frefti  water 
lakes  behind  New-England,  are  conitantly  frozen  over  m  winter  from 
November  ;  which  occafions  the  long  and  hard  winters  of  1  .ew-Eng- 
land  N  B  Thefe-  lakes  are  upon  a  fmall  fiorm  of  wma,  tempeftu- 
ous  and  never  frozen  over ;  and  becaufe  of  their  foft  vapour  not 
much  fnow  lies  within  twelve  or  twenty  miles  difiance  from  thefe  lakes. 

—The  whale  fifiiing  is  almoft  negleaed  in  New-England ;  Newfoun  - 
j  he  wnaie  it  N  B  In  Newfoundland  they  make  only 

of  New-England  are  not  re- 
novvn ed  for humanity  and  politenefs.- The  French  in  New-England 
ar<T  very  numerous-The  convenience  of  fifh™ t  remit 
DODulous  as  moft  places  in  New-England  ft.B.  At  p.eient  Cape. 
Cod  called  Province  Town,  may  confifi  of  two  or  three  fettled  fami- 
hes  ;  WO  or  three  cows ,  and  fix  to  ten  (heep-To  enumerate  the  other 
errors  and  blunders  of  this  performance,  would  be  copying  0  ,  ^ 

it  will  not  bear  fuch  a  new  imprefiion. 

This  annotation  is  already  too  prolix  tor  an  amufement ;  w  mu  - 

tfer  to  fome  Hiftory3  of"  Newr  England^  from°  Sahnon’s^modern 
hiftory!  from  Atlas  maritimus  et  commercialis,  from  Jeffelm.and  from 
Hubbard. 
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in  general,  fo  called  from  the  Englifh  queen  of  that  time 
Elizabeth,  a  virgin  queen  becaufe  never  married. 

New-England  was  firft  difcovered  to  any  purpofe  by 
captain  Gofnold  1602  ;  and  the  fifh,  train  oil,  fkin,  and 
fui  trade  thereof,  with  the  Indians  for  fome  years,  was 
principally  carried  on  by  fome  Briftol  men.  A  rafcally 
fellow.  Captain  Elunt,  carried  off  fome  Indians  ;  and,  in 
the  Mediterranean  lea  of  Europe,  fold  them  to  the 
Spaniards,  as_  flaves,  Moors  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 
During  fome  following  years  the  Indians  had  an  averfion 
to,  and  jealoufy  of,  the  Englifh  traders ;  but  at  length 
anno  1619,  they  were  brought  to  a  thorough  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  which  made  the  beginning  of  the  New  Plvmouth 
fettlement  more  eafily  carried  on. 

This  captain  Gofnold  ofDarmouth,  was  an  affociate  of 
Kaleigh  s.^  Anno  1602,  from  England  inftead  of  the  for¬ 
mer  wide  indired  courfe  to  Virginia  by  the  Canary  and 
Canbbee  lflands  ;  he  failed  a  more  dired  or  northern 
courle,  and  fell  in  with  this  coaft ;  was  embayed  in  N. 
Lat.  42  D  10M.  where  he  caught  many  cod  fifh,  and 
called  it  Cape  Cod  5  thence  failing  fouthward  he  o-ave 
queen  Elizabeth’s  name  to  one  ifiand  ;  and  to  the  next 
lfland,  where  he  found  quantities  of  wild  crrape  vines,  he 

gave  the  name  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  $  thefe  names  are 
retained  to  this  day. 

Captain  Gofnold  at  his  return  to  England  gave  a  good 
charader  of  this  new  country,  which  induced  feveral 

?Qntwein  t0  °btain  a  royal  grant  anno  1606 

G>ir  Walter  Raleigh  from  his  attainder  having  forfeited 
his  grants  in  North- America)  April  10,  they  were  two 
companies  in  one  charter  to  plant  and  difpofe  of  lands 
there  j  fee  p.  204.  They  were  much  the  fame  diftrids 
as  are  our  prefent  fouthern  and  northern  diftrids  of  cu- 
Itom  houfes  \  the  fouthern  diftrid  was  called  the  Lon¬ 
don  company,  which  does  not  belong  to  this  part  of  our 
hiftory.  The  other  was  called  the  northern  diftrid, 
JNorth  Virginia,  or  the  company  of  Plymouth  or  Weft 
country  adventurers  *  Lord  chief  juftice  Popham  and  Sir 

Ferdinando 
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Ferdinando  Gorge  were  of  this  company  *,  Lord  chief 
juHice  Popham  was  their  patron  and  principal  promoter: 
he  dying  foon  after,  the  fettlement  dropped ;  but  fome 
trade  for  fifti,  Heins,  and  furs  was  carried  on  for  fome 
years.  Their  firft  adventure  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
anno  1606.  Captain  George  Popham  appointed  prefi- 
dent  or  director  of  a  fettlement  to  be  made  there,  came 
over  with  captain  Gilbert  in  two  {hips  with  families  and 
{lores  anno  1607  •,  fome  families  wintered  at  fagadahoc 
near  the  mouth  of  Quenebec  river  (here  many  good 
rivers  meet  and  diicharge  themfelves  into  the  bay  called 
Merrymeeting- Bay)  anno  1608,  but  foon  left  it  with  the 
character  of  a  cold,  barren,  inholpitable  delert. 

Captain  Smith,  called  the  traveller,  fometime  prefident 
of  Virginia,  an  ingenious  man,  anno  1614,  with  two 
veiTels  came  upon  this  coail  for  trade  and  difco\  ery  of 
mines  of  minerals,  metals,  and  precious  Hones ;  awi  fa* 
era  fames  promoted  mofl  of  our  American  difeoveries  *, 
he  furveyed  the  coaH  well,  and  gave  names  (Hill  upon 
record)  to  many  of  the  head-lands,  bays,  and  rivers, 
which  are  now  obfolete,  and  other  names  have  taken 
place  :  he  prefented  a  plan  of  the  country  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  it  was  called  New-England,  which  name 
it  retains  to  this  day. 

About  this  time  there  were  feveral  voluntary  com¬ 
panies  of  adventurers  to  America,  but  without  grants  or 
patents :  the  London,  BriHol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  &c, 
companies,  who  foon  diholved  of  themielves. 

The  northern  company  of  anno  1606,  infenfibly  dif- 
folved  it  itfelf  •,  and  a  new  company  of  adventurers  was 
formed,  called  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  or  Council  of 
New-England;  their  patent  reaching  from  N.lat.  44D.  to 
48  D.  is  dated  Nov.  1 8,  anno  1 620,  to  the  duke  of  Lenox, 
marauis’  of  Buckingham,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  &c.  the 
corporation  to  confiH  of  forty  *,  upon  deaths  the  vacancies 
to  be  fupplied  by  a  vote  of  the  furvivors.  Being  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  divided  among  themfelves,  they  furrendered 

their  patent  1635,  and  fome  of  them,  e,  g.  duke  of 
T  •  Hamilton, 
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Hamilton,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  &c,  obtained  from  king 
Charles  I,  peculiar  giants  or  patents  i  their  patent  wa3 
defignedly  extended  much  north  and  fouth,  to  include 
and  keep  up  the  Englifh.  claim  to  New-Netherla.nds  in 
poffefiion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  fouthward,  and  to  L’Aca- 
die,  fince  called  Nova  Scotia,  then  in  poffefiion  of  the 
f  rench,  to  the  northward  \rn\  ;  fee  a  large  account  of  thele 
affairs,  p.  109  and  205.  To  be  a  body  corporate,  to 
have  a  common  feal,  make  laws,  and  difpofe  of  any  parts 
thereof,  but  could  not  [n]  delegate  the  jurifdidtion  with¬ 
out  an  additional  royal  charter. 

This  council  of  Plymouth,  or  New-Engla nd,  made 
many  indiftindl  and  interfering  grants  ;  at  this  time  many 
of  their  grants  are  become  oblblete,  fuch  as  duke  Ha¬ 
milton’s  of  the  Naraganfet  country,  Mr.  Mafon’s  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  fome  grants  upon  Kenebec  river,  &c.  The 
members  of  this  council  of  Plymouth  differing  amongft 
themfclves,  occafioned  the  lurrender  of  their  charter  to 
the  court,  by  an  inftrument  under  their  common  leal 
dated  June  7,  1635  ;  there  has  been  no  general  Britilh 
company  in  America  fince  that  time. 

.  Here  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that  Laud  [>],  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  noted  for  his  immoderate  zeal  to 

[/«]  Thus  Nova  Scotia  and  Sagadahock,  or  the  former  duke  of 
York  s  property,  at  that  time  in  poffefiion  of  the  French,  were,  by  the 
MafTachufetts  charter,  annexed  in  jurifdi&ion  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  ; 
the  court  of  Great- Britain,  notwithftanding,  feem  to  referve  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  jurifdjdtion  there,  and  accordingly  have  withdrawn  Nova 
Scotia  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and 
conflituted  it  a  king’s  government  to  no  purpofej  perhaps,  if  it  had 
continued  annexed  to  a  popular  government,  lome  progrefs  might  have 
been  made  towards  a  fettlement. 

[»]  Lately  the  commifiioners  appointed  from  home  to  determine  the 
bounuaries  between  the  colony  of  Rhode-iiland,  and  that  part  of  the 
MafTachufetts  province,  formerly  called  the  colony  of  New-Plymouth  ; 
the  defedt  o  a  fubfequent  royal  charter  to  New-Plymouth,  was  the 
reafon  why  the  commifiioners  determined,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  king  in  council,  ftri&ly  according  to  the  royal  charter  of  Rhode- 
jfland,  though  thirty-eight  years  poilerior  to  the  New-Plymouth  grant. 

[oj  Archbifhop  Laud  may  be  called  the  Father  of  New-England; 
he  was  a  confiderable  ftatefman,  prime  minifter  or  principal  advifer  to 

promote 
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promote  uniformity  in  the  church,  occafioned  an  emi¬ 
gration  of  Non-conformifts  in  great  numbers  to  New- 
England,  preceding  anno  1641  :  but  from  that  time, 
until  the  reftoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  being  about 
twenty  years,  very  few  came  abroad  j  the  Independent  or 
congregational  manner  of  religious  performances  having 
the  afcendant  in  England,  as  molt  [p]  fuitable  to  the  civil 
adminiftration  of  thofe  times.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II, 


Charles  I.  His  adminiftration  was  rigid  againft  the  good  and  religi¬ 
ous  Non-conformifts.  He  was  accufed  and  convifted  of  a  defign  to  in¬ 
troduce  popery,  and  fubvert  the  conftitution ;  for  which  he  fuffered 

death  by  the  axe,  Jan.  10,  1644.  -  . 

r*l  Cromwell’s  reducing  the  church  of  England  to  Separately  cove¬ 
nanted  independent  congregations,  was  a  matter- piece  m  politics;  m 
true  policy  all  civil  governments  ought  to  encourage  the  congregationa 
fcheme.  A  national  eftablilhed  church,  epifcopal  or  prefbytenan  in  a 
civil  national  government,  is  imperiutn  in  tmperto ,  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed ;  which  renders  the  movements 
more  perplexed  ;  and  by  a  national  church  a  burning  the  direction  or 
pointing  of  our  natural  enthufiafm,  it  clogs  and  endangers  the  civil  con¬ 
ftitution  Our  New-England  congregationahfts  feem  to  deviate  from 
their  primitive  difcipline  :  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  a  new  convocation 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  par¬ 
liament  ;  our  congregational  minifters  of  New-England  have  a  formal 
fynod  or  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  general  eleftion  or  opening  of  a 
new  legiflative  civil  afTembly  :  they  aflume  the  conftitution  of  a  fynod, 

g.  at§times  they  addrefs  the  king  in  this  ftyle  :  1  he  pallors  of  the 
churches  in  his  majefty’s  province  of  Maftachufetts-Bay  in  New-Eng¬ 
land,  aflembled  at  their  annual  convention  in  May  :  their  papers  are 
figned  in  form  by  the  Moderator,  in  imitation  of  the  legal  national 
(by  aft  of  union  eftablilhed  in  perpetuity)  general  aflembly  of  the 
prefbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  my  Alma  mater.  '  1  ne  Quakers  have 
fallen  into  the  fame  error,  by  their  quarterly  and  annual  itinerant 
meetings,  which,  in  time  by  cunning  men,  that  is,  ftatefmen,  may  be 
improved  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  civil  government.  , 

A  national  church  adminiftration,  diftinft  from  the  national  civil  a  ' 
miniftration,  is  very  inconvenient.  The  moft  abfurd  notional  opi¬ 
nions  in  religion,  if  not  eftablilhed  by  the  penal  laws  of a  national 
church,  are  of  no  confequence,  and  from  their  abfurdity  drop,  it 
allowed  to  take  their  courfes ;  but  if  forcibly  flopped,  or  dammed  up, 
they  rather,  and  in  time  may  break  out  into  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying 
all  before  them  :  the  civil  wars  in  Engl  and,  Car.  I,  are  a  notorious  m- 
ftance  of  this.  To  qualify  this  imperi  um  in  tmperto ,  the  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  the  King  of  England  is  called  Head 

of  the  Church. 
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and  oF  James  II,  many  diflenters  came  over.  Late¬ 
ly  the  long  leafes  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
being  expired,  the  landlords  railed  their  rents  extravagant¬ 
ly.  This  occafioned  an  emigration  of  many  north 
°r  -  Scotch  prefbyterians  with  an  intermixture 

of  wild  I  rim  Roman  catholics.  At  firft  they  chofeM 
New- England  ;  but  being  brought  up  to  hufbandry  or 
railing  of  grain,  called  bread  corn,  New-England  did 
not  anfwei  fo  well  as  the  colonies  louthward  :  therefore 
at  prefent  they  generally  refort  to  Penfylvania,  a  o-00d 
grain  colony.  ° 

.  counciI  of  Plymouth  parcelled  out  their  orant 

into  feveral  colonies  or  lettlements.  ° 

Robert  Brown,  a  [r]  hot  headed  young  enthufiaftical 
clergyman  began  anno  1580,  to  preach  againft  the  ce¬ 
remonies  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  ;  he 


*  JA  T^Cy, erefled  a  prTbyterian  meeting-houfe  in  Bofton,  Mr.  John 

*■  ■"*“ i' 

The  firft  column, 

This  clh.  f  prejbyterian  Jirangm,  was  congregated  anno  dm.  i7*q, 
Mnno  dotn .  1744,  by  a  ftnall  but  generous 
Ilia  manehit.  Labilis  e  contra  Ji Jit  erana 
Supretna.  DeJidejrio  J .  M.  hujus  ecclejiee. 

The  fecond  column, 

This  building  *>:as  begun  anno  dotn,  1 742,  and  JiniJbed 
umber.  Hujus  f undame n  faxum  eji.  Domus 
Peri  bit.  Gloria  i^hrijii  lex  ttojlra 
Chrijlique  pafior ,  andfrjl  preached  in  May  6th . 

Latin  and  Englifh  interlarded  is  new,  excepting  in  burlefque :  like- 

ftnid  thCa  KP°fltTk°f*ti?efe  HneS  is  fin2uIar>  and  to  be  rightly  under- 
flood  muft  be  read  by  joining  the  feveral  lines  of  each  column.  This 

a  nJat  conf  nient  building,  and  doubtlefs  in  time  may  be 

niod<T  ^  WUh  m°re  eamed  and  eleSant  paftors  of  the  prefbyterian 

,  W  ¥r‘  Wh  a  yonng  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  fame  manner,  preaching  againft  the  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  the  clergy  of  England  ;  his  difciples  are  called  Methodifts, 
Separates,  or  New  Lights.  N.  B.  This  New  Light  is  an  unnatural 
compofttion  of  free-thinking  and  devotional  cant. 


was 
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was  perfecuted  or  baited  and  teazed  by  the  bifhops 
courts  *,  he  with  fame  difciples  left  England,  and  formed 
a  church  at  Middleburgh  of  Zealand,  in  the  Dutch 
Low-countries  ;  after  fome  time  this  effervefcence  or 
ebullition  of  youth  fubfided ;  he  returned  to  England, 
recanted,  and  had  a  church  of  England  cure  bellowed 
iipon  him,  and  died  in  that  communion,  anno  1 630. 

A  congregation  of  thefe  Brownifts  was  formed  in  Yar¬ 
mouth  1602  •,  being  harafted  by  the  eftablilhed  church 
of  England,  with  their  pallor  they  tranfported  them- 
ielves  to  Leyden  in  Holland ;  here  they  became  more 
moderate  under  the  direction  of  their  pallor  [j]  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon  ;  and  from  Brownifts  changed  their  denomination 
to  that  of  Independents.  Being  of  unfteady  temper,  they 
refolved  to  remove  from  amongftftrangers,  after  ten  years 
refidence,  to  fome  remote  country  in  fome  wildernefs, 
where  without  moleftation  they  might  worlhip  God  in 
their  own  devotional  way.  Thus  the  firft  fettlements  in 
New-England  were  upon  a  religious  account,  not  pro¬ 
perly  for  produce,  manufablures,  and  trade,  but  as 
reclufes :  amongft  the  Roman  catholics  are  many  com¬ 
munities  or  convents  of  unmarried  or  fingle  perfons 
reclufe  ;  but  thefe  were  reclufe  families. 

After  having  obtained  an  inftrument  from  king  James 
1,  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  any  part  ot 
America ;  they  fold  their  eftates  and  made  a  common 
bank,  and  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the 
adventurers  called  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  fettle  on 
the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river,  now  in  the  government  of 
New -York  •,  after  the  misfortune  of  being  twice  put  back 
they  failed  120  perfons  in  one  ftiip  from  Plymouth  (they 
gave  the  fame  name  to  their  new  fettlement)  Sept.  6, 
1 620,  and  fell  in  with  Cape  Cod  Nov.  9  *,  being  too 
late  in  the  feafon  for  proceeding  to  Hudfon’s  river  *,  al¬ 
though  without  the  limits  of  their  agreement,  they  were 
obliged  to  fit  down  in  the  barren  foil,  and  formed  them- 

[/}  Mr.  Robinfon’s  fon  Ifaac  died  at  Barnftaple,  New-England,  1706, 
JEt.  io6. 

Vol.  I.  '  :  .  Bb  Jelves 
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felves  into  a  voluntary  afibciation  or  colony,  fubfcribed 
by  forty-one  men,  but  had  no  communication  with  the 
Indians  of  the  country  until  the  middle  of  March  follow¬ 
ing  ;  about  this  time  thefe  Indians,  by  fome  epidemic 
malignant  illnels  and  inteftine  wars,  had  been  much  re¬ 
duced.  They  chufe  Mr.  Carver  governor  for  one  year ; 
but  he  died  in  April  following,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Mr.  Bradford.  From  the  length  of  the  voyage,  other 
fatigues,  and  extreme  cold  weather,  about  fifty  of  their 
number  died  the  firft  year  of  putrid  fevers,  and  other 
fcorbutic  ails  •,  all  was  in  common  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  years,  having  divided  themfelves  into  nineteen 
families,  menages,  or  mefles :  yearly  they  received  a  few 
recruits  of  people-,  anno  1624,  when  they  received  their 
grant,  the  whole  fettlement  confifted  of  only  180  perfons 
in  thirty- two  mefles.  From  fo  fmall  a  beginning  in  the 
fpaceof  about  125  years,  New-England  is  arrived  to  its 
prefent  glory.  They  purchafed  their  lands  of  Maffaflbit, 
the  Indian  Sachem ;  he  was  glad  of  their  alliance  and 
afliftance,  being  then  at  war  with  the  Naraganfet  Indian 
numerous  tribe. 

They  had  no  grant  of  their  lands  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  until  anno  1624  this  grant  was  not  to  the 
company  of  adventurers  and  freemen,  but  to  William 
Bradford,  his  heirs,  aflociates,  and  afligns  *,  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  perfuaded  to  afiign  this  grant  to  the  freemen  in 
general.  This  affignment  (as  I  underftandit)  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  by  a  new  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  the  company  of  freemen,  Jan.  1629-30: 
they  never  had  any  royal  charter  or  patent,  confequently 
no  jurifdiffion  ;  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  convey 
property,  but  could  not  delegate  jurifdidtion.  Here  we 
muft  break  off,  and  reaffume  the  hiftory  of  Plymouth 
old  colony,  when  we  come  to  the  article  of  Plymouth  as 
a  conftituted  colony. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  firft  fettlers  of  New-England  did 
not  (as  in  fome  of  our  colonies)  come  over  indigent  or 

criminals* 
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criminals,  but  as  devout  religious  [/]  Puritans ;  they  were 
not  fervants  to  the  adventurers  as  in  fome  colonies. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  four  well  fettled  and  confti- 
tuted  colonies  of  New-England,  we  fhall  but  juft  men¬ 
tion  fome  grants  which  have,  in  procefs  of  time,  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  thefe  tour  colonies,  and  their  memory 
loft  or  fwallowed  up  in  them,  and  of  others  become  ob- 
folete.  Some  of  them  fhall  be  related  more  at  large  in 
their  proper  places. 

Mufcongus,  or  Lincoln  grant,  of  thirty  miles  fquare. 

Pemaquid  grant. 

Shepfcut  purchafe,  or  Nagwafac  purchafe  of  Robin- 
hood  an  Indian  Sagamore,  Nov.  1,  1639,  between  Saga- 
dahockbay  and  Shepfcut  river:  thefe  three  are  in  the 
territory  of  Sagadahoc. 

Nehumkin  purchafe  of  the  Indians,  Odlober  13, 
1649,  both  Tides  of  Quenebec  river ;  in  this  lies  Rich^ 
mond  fort. 

Plymouth  grant,  Jan.  1629,  to  William  Bradford  and 
affociates,  lies  both  ftdes  of  Quenebec  river  •,  in  this  are 
Cufhnock  falls  about  forty  miles  from  Noridgwog;  thefe 
three  are  upon  Quenebec  river,  one  half  in  Sagadahock, 
x>ne  half  in  the  province  of  Main. 

4,  !  v  ” 

'  *  #  ‘ 

[r]  The  Puritans  were  pious*  honeft,  well-meaning  people ;  but  too 

contra&ed,  rigid,  and  fingular  in  their  difcipline  and  pra&ice  of  de- 
-  votion :  they  would  not  allow  of  the  Englifh  St.  George’s  red  crofs  in 
the  military  enfigns,  colours,  and  ftandards.  In  common  affairs  oflife, 
they  affe&ed  to  ufe  fcripture  terms,  and  thefe  not  always  proper ;  our 
tranflation  is  not  good.  Ancient  terms  in  common  life,  ufed  by  the 
polite  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  called  profane,  and  did  not  ufe  them ; 
for  inftance,  inftead  of  December  25,  they  wrote  the  25th  day  of  the 
tenth  month  ;  inftead  of  Monday,  they  faid  the  fecond  day  of  the 
week  ;  fome  of  them  made  confcience  of  a  pun  or  rebus  :  thus  fome 
good  old  women  would  not  brew  on  Saturdays,  becaufe  the  ale  or 
beer  would  in  courfe  work  upon  the  Lord’s  day  following. 

The  generality  of  the  firft  fettlers  foon  became  more  moderate  and 
focial,  while  others  became  more  obftinately  and  intra&ably  emhufi- 
aftic  ;  thefe  laft  removed,  and  gave  birth  to  the  voluntier  fettlements 
of  Providence,  Rhode-ifland,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  in  the 
dominions  of  New-JEngland. 

Bb  2  Pegapfcot 


t 
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Pegapfcot  purchafe,  each  fide  of  Pegapfcot  river ex¬ 
tending  to  the  weft  fide  of  Quenebec  river :  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton  purchafed  it  of  the  Indian  Sagamores  1683,  being 
about  500,000  acres.  At  prefent  it  belongs  to  nine  pro¬ 
prietors,  Thomas  Hutchinfon,  etc.  it  interferes  with  Na- 
humkin  purchafe  and  Plymouth  grant. 

Province  of  Main  granted  1 5  Car.  I,  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  extending  from  Pifcataqua  and  Newichewenock 
rivers  to  Quenebec  river,  and  120  miles  inland  ;  includes 
the  Pegapfcot  purchafe;  was  purchafed  by  the  colony  of 
Mafiachufetts-Bay,  and  is  annexed  by  the  new  charter. 

Province  of  New-Hampfhire  ;  from  Pifcataqua  river, 
to  within  three  miles  of  Merimack  river,  granted  to  Mr. 
Mafon  1 624,  fold  by  Mr.  Mafon’s  heirs  to  Mr.  Allen  of 
London.  At  prefent  that  grant  and  conveyance  feem  to 
be  obfolete  :  the  property  of  the  fettled  land  is  in  the 
fettlers;  the  property  of  the  wafte  land  is  in  the  crown 
and  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  whole  in  the  crown  :  it  ex^ 
tends  fixty  miles  inland,  and  lately  there  is  annexed  an  in¬ 
definite  quantity  of  territory  belonging  to  the  crown, 
formerly  claimed  by  Mafiachufetts-Bay. 

Colony  of  Plymouth,  the  mother  colony  of  New- 
England  ^  extending  from  Old  Maflachufetts  to  the  feas,. 
viz.  to  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  the  ocean,  and  within  three 
miles  of  Naraganfet-Bay ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  Mafia- 
chufetts  ;  they  began  a  voluntier  fettlement,  1620. 

Mr.  Wefton,  one  of  the  Plymouth  adventurers,  ob¬ 
tained  a  feparate  grant  of  fome  land ;  and  in  May,  1622, 
lent  over  about  fixty  men  to  make  a  fettlement  at  Wey¬ 
mouth  about  fifteen  miles  fouth  from  Bofton  ;  they  ma¬ 
naged  ill,  became  idle  and.  difiblute,  and  foon  broke  up, 
and  their  memory  is  loft. 

Mr.  Gorge,  Ion  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  anno  1623, 
brought  over  fome  fettlers  :  he  had  fome  commiflion 
from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  governor-general  ^ 
foon  difcouraged,  he  returned  home. 

About  the  fame  time  Mr.  David  Thompfon  attempt- 
ed  a  fettlement  at  Pifcataqua  i  the  memory  of  it  is  loft. 

'  Some 
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Some  adventurers  propofed  to  make  a  fettlement  north 
fide  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay.  Anno  1624,  they  began  a 
fmall  fettlement  at  Cape  Anne,  the  northern  promontory 
of  this  bay,  and  are  now  become  the  moft  confiderable 
Britifh  America  fettlement,  which,  byway  of  eminence,  is 
commonly  called  New-England  •,  they  have  had  a  firft 
and  fecond  charter,  as  (hall  be  more  fully  related. 

Anno  1626.,  captain  Wolafton  and  fome  others,  with 
fervants,  provifions,  and  other  (lores,  began  a  fettlement 
at  Braintree  ;  but  not  anfwering  expectation,  after  two 
years  they  intirely  broke  up :  fome  went  to  Virginia, 
fome  to  New  Plymouth. 

Anno  1630,  earl  of  Warwick  had  a  grant  of  a  tract  of 
land  along  fhore  from  Naraganfet  river,  forty  leagues 
-weft  foutherly,  and  back  inland  to  the  South  Seas.  Earl 
of  Warwick  affigned  his  grant  to  Vifcount  Say  and.  Seal, 
and  to  Lord  Brook,  and  nine  more  affociates  ;  finding 
many  difficulties  in  fettling,  they  affigned  their  right  to 
the  Connedticut  and  New-Haven  fettlers  *,  thefe  letters 
were  emigrants  from  Mafifachufetts-Bay  ;  originally  they 
had  no  title,  but  fate  down  at  pleafure,  and  do  at  pre- 
fent  enjoy  a  royal  charter  by  the  name  of  the  Colony  of 
Connedticut.  Part  of  this  grant, m  from  Naraganfet 
bay  to  Connedticut  river,  when  the  council  of  Plymouth' 
furrendered  their  patent,  was  given  anno  1636  by  the 
king  to  duke  Hamilton  •,  he  never  was  in  pofteffion,  and 

the  claim  is  become  obfolete. 

Anno  1642,  Mr.  Mayhew  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Hands  of  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  &c.  and*began 
to  make  fettlements  there. 

There  were  feveral  other  grants  and  purchafes  for 
fmall  confiderations,  and  now  become  obfolete ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  million  purchafe  from  Dun  (table  fix  miles  each 
fide  of  Merimack  river  to  Winapifinkit  pond  or  lake, 
granted  by  governor  Andros,  and  council  in  the  reign 
of  James  II  •,  a  claim  of  this  grant  was,  by  fome  of  the 
grantees  revived  about  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  as 

illegal  and  odious  it  was  dropped. 

£  b  3  Originally 
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Originally  according  to  captain  Smith’s  map,  approved 
of  by  the  court  of  England,  New-England  extended 
from  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Hudfon’s-River,  northward  to 
the  river  St.  Croix,  or  perhaps  to  the  gulph  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  including  Nova  Scotia,  a  fubfequent  peculiar  grant  : 
when  James  II,  fent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor, 
his  commiflion  or  patent  was  for  the  late  colonies  of  Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode- 
ifland,  called  the  dominions  of  New-England,  diflind 
from  New- York  and  Sagadahock,  of  which  he  was  alfo 
appointed  governor.  N.  B.  New-EIampfhire  and  Pro¬ 
vince  of ‘Main,  at  that  time  were  of  no  confideration,  be¬ 
ing  under  the  protection,  and,  as  it  were,  tacitly  annexed 
to  the  good  flourifhing  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

The  dominions,  or  rather  denominations  in  New-Eng¬ 
land,  at  prefent  confift  of  four  colonies,  or  feverally  in¬ 
dependent  legiflatures,  viz.  Maffachufetts-Bay  province, 
province  of  New-Hampfhire,  colony  of  Rhode-ifland, 
and  colony  of  Connecticut :  for  fake  of  perfpicuity,  to 
each  of  tjiefe  is  affigned  a  diftinct  fection. 

The  new  charter  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  anno  1691,  is 
a  \u)  union  or  confolidation  of  feveral  feparate  grants  into 
one  legiflature  and  jurifdiction  *,  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  the  whole,  again#  the  incurfions  of  our 
neighbouring  French  and  Indians.  Their  new  charter 
comprehends  the  following  territories ;  Sagadahock,  or 
duke  of  York’s  property  j  province  of  Main  ;  old  co- 

fa]  Anno  1643,  there  was  a  union  of  four  colonies  or  fettlements  in 
New-England  for  their  mutual  prote&ion  againft  the  enemy,  French 
and  Indian?,  to  be  managed  by  a  deputation  of  two  from  each,  in 
church  fellowfhip;  they  were  quota’d,  Maffachufetts-Bay  ico,  Ply¬ 
mouth  forty-five,  Conne&icut  forty-five,1  New- Haven  forty-five. 
Rhode-ifland  at  this  time  and  Mafon’s  grant  of  New-Hampfhire,  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge’s  grant  of  the  province  of  Main  were  of  no  con¬ 
fideration.  This  was  a  fort  of  Amphidtyonic  council,  fi  parva  magnis. 
The  ancient  Amphi&yonic  council  met  at  Thermopylae  ;  they  were  a 
general  affembly  or  congrefs  of  deputies  from  feveral  of  the  moff  noted 
communities,  republics,  or  fovereignties  of  Greece,  who  met,  fpring 
and  autumn,  upon  general  affairs,  efpecially  for  mutual  prote&ion; 
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lony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  old  colony  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  iflands  of  Nantucket,  Elizabeth,  Martha  s  Vineyard, 
Qf  Before  we  reduce  thefe  into  feparate  articles,  o 
make  the  whole  more  apparent,  we  fhall  infer! :  an  abf. 
traft  of  this  incorporating  lecond  or  new  charter  (aim,  . 
a  late  event  or  tranfa&ion)  as  it  affords  a  general  idea  o 
the  conftitution  of  all  our  Britilh  colonies. 

This  new  charter  of  anno  1691,  bears  date  3  w . 

M.  Oft.  7,  counterfigned  Pigot.  After  recital  of  t  e 
former  grant  or  charter,  it  proceeds  thus  :  Whereas 
(aid  governor  and  company  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  in  New- 
England ,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  letters  patent  are  become  very 
populous  and  well  fettled-,  and  whereas  the  fad  charter  was 
vacated  by  a  judgment  in  Chancery  in  Trinity  ^rm,anno 
1684;  the  agents  of  that  colony  have  petitioned  us,  to  be  re- 
incorporated  by  a  new  charter  -,  and  alfo  to  the  end  that  our 
colony  of  New- Plymouth  in  New- England,  may  be  brought 
wider  fuch  a  form  of  government ,  as  may  put  them  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  of  defence  :  We  do  by  thefe  prefents,  incorporate 
into  one  real  province,  by  the  name  of  the  province  of  Maf¬ 
fachufetts-Bay  in  New-England  >  viz  tbt  former  cohnyof 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  the  colony  of  New-Plymoutb ,  [w]  the 
province  of  Main,  the  territory  of  Acaaia  or  Nova  Scotia, 

and  the  [#]  trad  lying  between  Nova  &fotnia .andJr0™Kttf 
of  Main ,  the  north  half  of  the  ijles  of  jhoals,  the  ijles  off 

rw]  In  the  delineation  of  the  province  of  Main,  in  the  impreffions 
of  a  new  charter,  are  left  out  (for  what  reafon  I  know  not)  the  follow- 
jncr  words :  And  up  Sagadahock  river,  to  puenelec  river,  and  through  the 
fame  unto  the  head  thereof,  and  into  the  land  northvoeftvoard,  until  1 20  mki 
he  ended ,  beinv  accounted  from  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock. 

rx]  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  traft  called  Sagadahock,  were  annexed  tp 
this  neighbouring  charter  to  keep  the  Enghlh  claim,  they  being  at 
that  time  in  poffeflion  of  the  French  :  fince  that  tune,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  1713,  they  have  been  quit-claimed  by  the  French  to  the  crown 
nf  Great  Britain*  and  Nova  Scotia  has  been  conftituted  a  feparate 
property!  and  jnrifd^ion.  or  government.  Sagadahock  hitherto  con¬ 
tinues  annexed  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  ab- 
folute  property  of  the  province,  perhaps  from  a  large  extent  of  a 
frontier  defencelefs  in  itfelf,  it  is  more  of  an  incumbrance,  than  of  any 
advantage. 

n,  Capa . 


B  b  4 
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[y]Gapawock,  and  Nantucket  near  Cape  Cod,  and  all  iflands 
within  ten  leagues  dir e®y  oppofite  to  the  main  land  within 
the  feud  bounds.  To  our  fubjetls  inhabitants  of  the  [aid 
lands  and  toeir  fuccejfors,  quit -rent,  a  fifth  part  of  all 
goL,  and filver,  and  precious  fones  that  may  be  found  there. 
Confirms  all  lands,  hereditaments,  &c.  formerly  granted  bv 
any  general  court  to  perfons,  bodies  corporate,  towns  ',  villages 

lz]favin£  the  claims -of  Samuel  Allen 
under  John  Mafon,  and  any  other  claim.  Former  grants 
and  conveyances  not  to  be  [a]  prejudiced  for  want  of  form 
3 ’he  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  fecretary  to  be  in  the 
king  ^  nomination ;  twenty-eight  counfellors,  whereof  feven  at 
leafi  make  a  board.  A  general  court  or  affcmbiy,  to  be  con¬ 
vened  laft  JVednefday  in  May  yearly  ;  confifting  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  council,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  towns  or  places, 
not  exceeding  [fi]  two  for  one  place ,  qualification  for  an 
tor  40  s.  freehold,  or  50 1.  Jlerling  perfonal  efiate.  The 
[c]  general  ajfembly  to  elell  twenty-eight  [d] '  counfellors , 

W  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iflands. "  - 

ver  W  NecamkeH5  .’V!"  ^^-Hampjhire  Haim  from  Merimack  ri- 
ries’  between  mS' v ’r'  eD1(J butth?]ated«erniinafionoftheboonda. 

V  ^  j]  Governor  Andros,  in  the  arbitrary  reign  of  lames  IJ  made  a 
handle  of  want  of  form  to  difiurb  pofleffiom,  by  compelling  the  poft 

”  °  take.new  Pa«nts  for  their  own  lands  with  extravagant  fifes- 
afid  to  pay  quit-rents  to  the  crown.  <-  ■  v  .  .  '  -  * 

foir  renrrfe'nmtlve?'^  tuftoP,  (prefcription)  the  town  of  Boflon  fends 
jour  repreientatives ;  the  qualification  of  40  s.  freehold  for  an  deflnr 

become  nominal  value,  inllead  of  theV.gned  fterling  Talue  lhat 
fet' at'fol' attF  ^  Cati°n  S0/-  ft£rlinS’  Perf0nal  eftateis 

fhe[perpleh^bu?atnTfraI  T"”8  this  Was>  the  representatives  of 
the  ^nt^^^lf th£  fo'“"  ^ 

ch uft ttf  Ra v PSl’ah 16  ““"j1  of  the  ptefent  conflitution  of  the  Mafia- 
To  be  arhifr’aJf  ?“?S  tW?  or  imperfeflions.  , . 

ture  negatives  Y 2  >  0 r  rather  dr°ve  by  the  governor,  to  prevent  fu- 

the  humour  of  tl  *  * thejr  eIec*I0n  IS  annual,  they  may  be  biafled  by 

cularlvnhr.  fihe  1?laJonrty  of  the  reprefentatives  (this  I  have  parti- 
left  thev  <hoZ  1  n  th e  cafes  of  multiplied  emiflions  of  paper  currency) 

Of  this  hfnnl  5®  dr0pped  next  1 annuaI  eIeaion.  A  notorious  inftance 
,,,  PP  ne  anno  1741,  when  the  reprefentatives  dropped  about 

'  whereof 
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whereof  eighteen  from  the  old  colony  of  Maffiachufetts-Bay , 
four  from  Plymouth  late  colony ,  three  from  the  'province  of 
Main ,  one  for  the  territory  of  Sagadahock ,  rzW  /wa  <3/  large . 
T he  governor ,  with  confent  of  the  council ,  to  appoint  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  courts  of  juftice .  ^//  the  province,  or  iu 

the  paffia^e  to  and  from  it,  to  he  deemed  natural  born  fubj efts 
of  Rutland.  Liberty  of  confcience  to  all  Chriftians  except 
Papifis.  j the  general  affembly  to  confiitute  judicatories  for 

'all  caufes  criminal  or  civil,  capital  or  not  capital .  Probate 

of  wills  and  granting  of  adminiftrations,  to  be  in  the  governor 
and  council.  '  In  perfonal  aftions  exceeding  the  value  of 
-5oo  1.  fterling,  may  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  if  the  ap¬ 
peal  be ' made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment,  but  execution 
■not  to  be  ft  aid  J  ■  the  general  affembly  to  make  laws,  if  nor 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England  to  [e]  appoint  all  civil 
officers,  excepting  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  to  im - 
pofe  taxes  to  be  If]  difpofed  by  the  governor  and  council . 


one  half  of  the  former  year’s  council,  becaufe  averfe  to  a  certain  per¬ 
nicious  cheat,  or  paper-money  fcheme called  the  land-bank  ;  the 
words  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  “  mifchievous  undertakings  and  un- 
il  lawful this  fcheme  was  difannulled  by  an  exprefs  act  of  the  Lruiih 
parliament  1741  ;  ’  and  governor  Belcher  could  not  avoid  negativing 
thirteen  of  the  new  eledted  counfellors. 

1  Mr  Belcher,  at  prefent  governor  of  the  Tsew-Jerfeys,  is  generous, 
void  of  covetoufnefs,  ftudious  of  the  real  good  of  the  countries  under 
his  direction,  and  a  ftrift  obferver  of  royal  mftrudions  :  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  two  or  three  years  longer  in  the  admmiftration  of  the  province 
Of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay,  their  paper-currency  would  happi  y  have 
been  obliterated  or  cancelled,  and  mull  naturally  and  gradually  have 
fallen  into  a  filver  currency,  the  general  currency  of  the  commercial 
world  ;  Mr.  Belcher  was  not  a  paper  money  governor,  he  was  well 

acquainted  in  the  commercial  world.  ..  , 

•  \el  In  the  eledion  of  all  fuch  civil  officers  the  council  and  repre¬ 
fentatives  vote  together,  but  not  as  two  feparate  negatives :  thefe  of¬ 
ficers  are,  the  treafurer,  the  impoft  officers,  the  excile  officers ;  the  ge¬ 
neral  commiffary  of  provifions,  llores,  and  traffic  for  garrifons  and  In¬ 
dian  truck-houfes  j  attorney-general,  and  notaries  for  tne  feveral  fea- 


.  .  »  4 

P°r  f~\  Anno  1 732,  the  council  and  representatives  of  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  applied  to  the  king  in  council,  concerning  the ^rig  t 
Which  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had,  to  pafs  upon  accounts,  brought 
iagainft  the  public  before  they  were  paid  :  it  was  determined  by  the 
king  in  council,  that  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had  no  fuch  right^ 


/• 
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'The  converfion  cf  the  Indians  to  be  endeavoured.  The  go¬ 
vernor  to  have  a  negative  in  all  alls  and  eleblions.  All  alls 
of  affembly  to  be  fent  home  by  thejirfl  opportunity  to  the  kin r 
m  council  for  approbation  ;  if  not  difallowed  in  three  years 
after  their  being  prefented,  jhall  continue  in  force  until  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  affembly  [g].  The  general  affembly  may  grant 
any  lands  in  late  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies 
and  m  the  province  of  Main  ;  but  no  grant  of  lands  from 
Sagadahock  river  to  St.  Laurence  river  Jhall  be  valid ,  with¬ 
out  the  royal  approbation.  The  governor  to  command  the 
militia,,  to  ufe  the  law  martial  in  time  of  actual  war,  to  erebl 
j  arts  and  demolijh  the  fame  at  pleafure.  No  perfon  to  be 
tranfported  out  of  the  province,  without  their  own  confent 
or  confent  of  the  general  affembly.  The  law  martial  not  to  be 
executed  without  confent  of  the  council.  When  there  is  no  go- 
. vernor,  the  lieutenant-governor  is  to  all ;  when  both  are 
■wanting,  the  majority  of  the  council  to  have  the  power. 
The  admiralty  jurifdibiion  is  referved  to  the  king  or  lords  of 
the  admiralty  No  fubjeSt  of  England  to  be  debarred  from 
JJhir.g  on  the  fea-coejl,  creeks,  or  fait  water  rivers,  and  may 
erett  lodges  and  Jlages  in  any  lands  not  in  poffeffion  of  parti¬ 
cular  proprietors.  All  [h]  trees  ft  for  mafts  of  twenty-four 

[?]  By  the  former  charter  the  provincial  lands  were  wanted  to 
twenty-fix  proprietors,  and  fuch  as  lhail  be  admitted  freemen  ;  but  bv 

Jl*™*  raSjterr!he^  lari<k  are  Sranted  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

10  m  ^  °f  by  t  ie,r  reprefentatives  or  general  affembly. 

W  By  an  aft  of  the  Brittlh  parliament  anno  .722,  this  caufe  is  ex- 
tvndcd,  w*.  1  hat  after  Sept.  21,  .  722,  in  New-England,  New- York. 

nd  New-Jerfey  in  America,  no  perfon  {hall  cut  or  dellroy  any  white 
pine-trees,  not  growing  in  anytownfhip  or  its  bounds,  without  his  ma, 

iroith  of  "tCe  I  °n  P?'"  J°  foifeitfor  every  white  pine-tree,  of  the 

farth  hr  /  n  T  Ve  rcbes  d‘aTeter  and  “nder,  at  three  foot  from  the 
«arth,  ?  l  fterlmg  ;  for  every  fuch  tree  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 

o/.  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  20/.  from  twenty-four  and 
upwards,  ;o  1.  to  be  fued  before  the  j  udge  of  admiral  ty :  and  all  white 

or  feiuT’  0r.u°g,S  -made  of  fuch  trees’  which  fta11  be  f°nnd  eat 

,.  !• -d’ ff!'thoac  the  h'ng’s  licence,  {hall  be  forfeited  and  feized  for 

claufe  oft^6  ST* ■  By  ac  aajof'Pa‘-liament  ,729,  the  penalty  in  this 

alf  the  Brit-HH  h  15  C.0nfiArmed.i  and  the  aa  of  1 7  22,  is  extended  to 
lz„  r  p™v,nces  *»  America;  and  confines  the  exception  to  the 

L  limns  of  aPn7townlhip.nS  °n'y’  n0twithflandinS  theP  Srow  within 

^  inches 
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inches  diameter  and  upwards,  twelve  inches  from  the  ground, 
rrowin?  upon  land  not  heretofore  granted  to  any  private  pet- 
fins,  are  referved  to  the  crown  ;  penalty  for  cutting  any  fuch 

referved  trees  iool.. fterling  per  tree.  , 

J  About  twenty  years  fince,  the  affembly  of  Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay  received  and  accepted  an  additional  or  explana¬ 
tory  charter  from  the  court  of  Great- Britain  ;  the  hiftory 
of  the  affair  is  as  follows  :  In  the  admimftration  of  go¬ 
vernor  Shute,  a  good-natured  gentleman,  and  though 
no  o-reat  politician,  tenacious  of  the  prerogative,  a 
few  hot-headed  turbulent  men,  who  had  got  the  afcen- 
dant  over  their  fellow-reprefentatives,  and  in  tome  mea- 
fure  over  the  council,  endeavoured  the  fame  over  the  go¬ 
vernor,  by  affuming  fome  articles  of  the  prerogative: 
in  the  end7  of  anno  1722,  Mr.  Shute  in  perfon  carried 
home  feven  articles  of  complaint  againft  the  houfe  ot 
reprefentatives  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative 

,  Their  taking  poffefiion  of  royal  malts  cut  into 

Refufmg  the  governor’s  negative  of  the  ipeaker. 

2*  Alfuming  authority  jointly  with  the  governor  and  , 

council  to  appoint  falls  and  thankfgivings. 

4.  Adjourning  themfelves  for  more  than  two  days  at. 

2  '^Difmantling  of  forts,  and  ordering  the  guns  and 

and  mulcting 

thtym  SendingPa7committee  of  their  own  to  mufter  the 

■  ^UponThearjng  before  the  king  and  council,  Mr. 
Cook,  agent  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  his 
council  o"  lawyers  in  the  name  of  the  houfe  of  reprefen¬ 
tatives,  gave  up  or  renounced  the  1,  3,  5>  °,  / 

tides  i  acknowledged  their  fault,  induced  by  prece¬ 
dents  of  former  affemblies,  but  wrong  and  erroneous, 
and  that  it  was  a  former  affembly,  not  the 
1-ad  been  guilty  :  the  other  two  articles  were  regulated 
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tk  famf Pknat0ry  Chalter’  “d  they  dire<aed  t0  accept 

i  Thj|  exPlanator7  charter  is  dated  i2  regni  Geo  I 
Auguft  20  and  counterfigned  Cocks.  fVhefeas  in  their 

tfVePefmaS' ' mT ft °f  the  houfe 

IS,  oXTrZlfh  a4l°urning  themfelves ;  it  is 

nlin  d ’  •  he  g°vernor  or  commander  in  chief 

Jf,all  have  a  negative  m  the  eleffion  of  the  Speaker  and  the 

7wl dl?r/l-atiV\  ml  adj0Wn  themMvesmt  exceeding 
l  :  days  at  a  time-  -By  the  prudent  condudt  of  o-overnnf 
Dummer,  the  affembly  were  induced  to  accep?  of  Ms 

So  "’17  ■  by  ‘  pMic  * a  »f  CO or“ 

mode'ofiurii?^-1'11  ge?efaJ’  t5lat  the  economy  or 
J.d  JUHidtftion  is  much  the  fame  in  all  the  four  co- 

quarter]  v  fdT -England,  by  juftices  of  the  peace  and  their 
q  arterly  leffions,  by  inferior  county  courts  of  common 

law  ;  and  by  provincial  ambulatory  fuperior  courts  for 

art  ',hm  ?fa  ■"  i,r“'d 

ciary,  or  oyer  and  terminer,  -  ^ 

divide,d.int0  conftituted  diftrifts  called  town- 
S  fcb  la' l,klnd  °f  ““  corPOca£e,  may 
legiflature  houfe  of  rep«f„„tivi,  and  S'Ljam 

SVllanafement  of  townftip  affairs  is  in  a  few  ^called 

be  e&-menj  annually  eledted  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  townffiips  or  diftrifts.  In  mod  of  the  other  Britiffi 
coiomes,  their  conflicted  pariffies,  by  cuftom,  aft  as 

fo 5  calkd  "who6  5  the„mana§ement  is  in  W  Veftry-men,. 

ed  -A  rtf  f0Ur  c°lonies  °{  New-England  juries  are  return¬ 
ed  eo  the  feveral  courts  by  eleftion  in  certain  quotas  from 

room  on'he  cLth31"^'  bekcaufff  commonly  meet  in  the  veftry- 

„d  »  ** 

the' 
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the  feveral  townftiips,  but  not  by  the  appointment  of  the 

^Ynthe  rigid,  and  furioudy  zealous  church  and  date  ad- 
miniftration  of  Laud,  Archbifhop  of  Canteibuiy  ( 
carried  both  church  and  date  beyond  them  bearings, 
and  confequently  in  the  nature  of  things  they  overiet) 
many  puritans  and  other  nonconformids  flocked  over  to 
New7 England  •,  this  occafioned  a  date  proclamation 
April  30®  1637 ,  forbidding  any  fubjeets  to  tranfport 
themfelves  to  America,  without  licence  from  his  ma- 
iedv’s  commiffioners.  Anno  1640,  the  people  in  New- 
En7land  did  not  exceed  4000,  and,  in  the  twenty  fol* 
towm®  years,  many  went  [*]  home  from  New-xJigland . 
their  way  of  worlhip  was  then  in  great  vogue  m  Old- 

En^“d‘  Many  of  the  fird  Englifh  fettlements  in  Ame- 
rica  '  were  by  campanies  of  Adventurers,  with  a  joint 
dock ;  annually  in  London,  each  company  cholc  a  pre- 
fident  and  treafurer  for  managers. 

We  proceed  to  the  feveral  articles  concerning  the  co- 
lonies  or  territories,  united  into  one  province  by  the  new 

Ct,*E.rf.“cf  to,  .he  time  of  to 

charter  union,  from  .ha.  time  the  Mflcf 
affairs  is  carried  along  tn  the  article  of  Old  Mailachu 

fetts-Bay  colony. 

-  This  S' tohbT;n0!d!rfu 

withdraw. 


Article 
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Article  II. 

Concerning  Sagadahock,  formerly  called  the  duke  0/  York’s 

property . 

K 'brofrt?  Mar/i12?  i553-4,  granted  to  his 

of  land"  thus  delbribed  MtlfTl  ff7  °* 

W  of  New-England,  begging  affJSn  %  $  3Z 

,  If  °vT.  %  the.  of  St.  Croix,  adjoining  to  New 

tf  i  m  lmenca ; .  and  from  ^nce  extending  along  the 
fea-coaft,  unto  a  certain  place  called  Pemaquin  or  Pemtauid 

and  fi  up  ^  river  thereof,  to  the, farthe/ head  of  he }le 

*  ip-  n^ec>  and  fo  up  by  the  Jhorteft  courfe  to  the 

northwards.”  This  was  called  the  duke 

New  York  1nC  a£nexe<^  t0  government  of 

L  brlther'  k  V  ^  °/T  Y?rk>  uPon the  death  of 
nis  brother  king  Charles  II,  became  king  James  II  • 

"LPc“w„“B  Jam“'S  Abdi“ti0”  ‘l“f'  -,rLd 

„£tdPSl'“',!,h'  ?errit"y  »f  Sagadahock,  i,  fuppofed  to 
extend  from  the  river  St.  Croix  eaftward,  to  the  river  of 

Quenebec  weftward,  and  from  each  of  thefe  two  rivers 

reUncenorr  Can  f  ^  —  St>  Laurence>  thus  St.  Lau- 
ence  or  Canada  rira*  is  its  northern  boundary  and  the. 

Atlantic  ocean  is  its  fouthern  boundary.  When  Nova 

Scotia  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  French,  Sagadahock  ter 

mory  was  included  in  the  commiffion  of  the  French 

fhPhZ  nf  L  ACad‘e  °r  N°Va  SC0tia  5  thus  ic  was  in 

fetts-Bav  •  thereT'"8  3  7*  r°yal  charter  to  Maflachu- 
h  terrLrv  g  ,,  t0  PP  Up  the  En§lift  claim  to 

SMdrtefaCe°fUtrecl,t,7I3’  Nova  Scotia  and 

tain  and  L  e  ^m'-£.lalmed  b7  France  to  Great-Bri- 
tarn,  and  the  court  of  Great-Britain  reaffumed  thejurif- 

diiftion 
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diftion  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  after  a  few  years  more,  tire 
crown  purchafcd  the  property  of  the  fed  or  feigneurie  ot 
all  the  French  claimers  :  it  is  now  a  leparate  king  s  g 
vernment,  with  the  property  in  the  crown  ;  but  this  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Sagadahock  remains  in  thejunfdiftion  ot  Mat 
fachufetts-Bay,  and  fends  one  member  to  the  council, 
hut  hitherto  not  any  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay :  the  general  affembly  cannot  difpote 
of  lands  there,  without  the  cor.fent  of  the  King  in  coun¬ 
cil  The  property  of  peculiar  grants  there,  1  emain  goou 
to  the  leveral  claimers,  until  the  crown  (hall  purchafe  the 
fame,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Nova  Scotia.  .  , 

Colonel  Dunbar  projefted  Sagadahock  territory  to  be  fet 
off  as  a  feparate  government  for  himfelf  ;■  this  was  intro¬ 
duced,  by^ obtaining  a  royal  inftrument  or  inftrufticm,  to 
fet  off  300,000  acres  of  good  mail:  and  (hip  umber  lana, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  or  navy  •,  it  was  forwarded  by 
a  royal  inftruftion  to  colonel  Phillips,  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  April  27,  I73o,  to  take poffeffion  of  the  lands ^be¬ 
tween  St.  Croix  river  and  Qiienebec  river.  Accordingly  a 
detachment  of  thirty  men  with  an  officer,  made  from  the 
four  companies  of  his  regiment  in  garnfon  at  Canfo  in 
Nova  Scotia,  was  fent  to  take  poffeffion  of  that  country, 
to  keep  o-arrifon  at  Frederick’s  fort  on  Pemaquid  river 
where  the  detachment  kept  for  fome  time.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation  home  of  the  Mufcongus  company  propne  torsm 
part  of  Sagadahock,  by  their  indefatigable  agent  Mr. 
Waldo,  this  inffruftion  was  revoked,  Auguft  IO>*732» 
and  colonel  Phillip’s  detachment  was  called  oft.  _  At  pre- 
fent,  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  obviate  cavi  _ 
or  complaints,  of  their  relinquiffiing  the  occupancy  of  this 
territory,  keep  a  truck-houfe  and  garnfon  at  George  s, 

■  and  a  garrifon  at  fort  Frederick,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  is  at 
prefent  annexed  to  the  county  of  York,  or  province  of 

Main.  1 

In  the  beginning  of  this  French  war  anno  1744*  t  ^ 

fencible  men" in  this  large  territory  of  Sagadahock  were 


/ 
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George’s  and  Broad-bay 

Pemaquid 

Sheplcut 


Part  II. 


butat  this  writing  r748,  very  few  of  theft  remakTbeinc 

andth ata„rhe  ^  i*?! 

^  Under  the 

direction  and  countenance  of  Chief  juftice  Popham  the 
Enghih  made  the[/j  firft  New  England  fettlement  ™6og 
at  Sagadahock,  but  of  lbort  continuance  ’  ^ 

fn-ZT  l6uZ  ?pta'n  Ar"01  from  Virginia  broke  uo 
fome  French  fettlements  at  Sagadahock.  P 

i  he  claims  to  lands  in  the  territory  of  Saaadahork 

re  of  van°us  and  perplexed  natures,  viz.  Some  by  old’ 

Cil  of  Plymomf  territ0Zr  WiS  granted  b>’ the  c°un- 

con<nis  fen  ’l  d  fr°-mi  thlJ  termination  and  that  of  Muf. 

of  thirty  mLTfquare  Thisapi°  makf  a  Parcel  of  lan^ 
have  been  rnnfi?  a  \  ^ls  Ptyfnouth  grant  feems  to 

fc  H»S“rp,t  Lf.  gr"u  ?f  Chf 

when  n  n •  '  lLu  3  was  about  the  time 
granted  C°nneftlcut  and  Rhode-iOand  charters  were 

,'faves  the  reade/Se'troub'e  oft?’  *  u°  be  al,oweci*  becaafe  it 
.  ««u«  tne  trouble  of  turning  back  by  a  reference. 

Leverett’s 


„ 
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Leverett’s  title  lying  dormant,  Sir  William  Phipps 
purchafed  of  Madakawando,  chief  Sachem  (as  it  is  laid) 
of  the  Penobfcot  Indians,  the  lands  each  fide  of  George  s 
river,  fo high  as  thefecond  falls-,  Spencer  Phipps,  adopted 
heir  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  made  over  his  right  to  the 
heirs  and  alTociates,  of  Leverett;  anno  1719,  it  was 
conveyed  to  feveral  alfociates,  fo  as  to  make  thiity  equal 
lhares  in  the  whole  the.  new  alfociates,  obliged  them- 
felves  to  fettle  two  townlhips  upon  George’s  river,  of  forty 
families  each  but  an  Indian  war  breaking  out,  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  never  performed:  the  Indian?  hitherto  have 
not  formally  quit-claimed  it.  Mr.  Waldo,  a  gentleman 
well  qualified  for  an  agent,  a  partner,  who  efteftually  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  affair  at  home,  againft  tne  contrivances  or 
colonal  Dunbar,  to  annex  it  to  the  crown,  has  acquired  a 

very  confiderable  part  of  this  grant. 

George’s  truck  houfe  and  lort  lies  near  the  center  or 
this  o-rant,  is  about  twelve  miles  up  this  river;  at  tne 
mouth  of  the  river  is  a  bar  of  a  very  fmall  draught  of 
water ;  five  miles  higher  are  the  firft  falls  of  George  s 
river ;  Broad-bay  of  Mufcongus  is  only  a  large  creek  or 
bay  with  a  fmall  rivulet  running  into  it..  . 

In  the  territory  of  Sagadahock  not  much  good  imp- 
timber  *  fome  white  pine  for  mails  may  be  of  goo 
fervice  to  Bofton  in  fupplying  it  with  firewood.  1  he 

foil  is  not  bad.  ,  ,  r  « 

The  grants  of  the  Shepfcut  lands,  and  of  the  Pema- 

quid  lands,  feem  not  included  in  the  duke  of  York  s  pio- 

^  Moll  of  the  grants  and  conveyances  in  this  territory, 
are  not  to  be  found  upon  record,  which  occafions  great 
confufion  in  claims. 

'  '  '  '  .  :  ■  ;?  •  ' 


Vol.  I. 
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Article  III. 

Concerning  the  province  of  Main. 

TH*S  the  firft  of  the  territories  at  prefent 

called  New-England  that  falls  in  our  courfe,  for 
the  reader’s  more  ready  conception  of  the  New-England 

arrairs,  we  fhall,  ab  initio ,  recapitulate  feme  matters  al~ 
ready  delivered, 

Aing  James  I,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  Nov.  5 

1020,  granted  all  that  land  and  territory  in  America ,  lyid 
Between  N  lot.  of  40  D.  to  48  D.  unto  the  duke  of  Lenox, 
marquis  of  Buckingham,  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others 
their  ajjociates  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  all  forty  terfors 
and  to  their  fuccejfors  ;  and  incorporated  them  by  the  name 
o,  the  council  eftablijhed  at  Plymouth  in  the  county  of  Devon 
fir  piling,  planting,  ruling,  and  governing  all  that  country 
by  the  name  of  New-England ;  to  have  and  to  hold,  poffe'fs 
and  enjoy,  all  the  continent  lands  and  ijlands  between  the  faid 
latitudes  to  them  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever ;  with  power  to 
alienate,  affign,  convey,  and  fit  over,  under  their  common 

fial,  any  part  or  portion  thereof  to  any  of  his  majefly's  de- 
nizens ,  or  other  adventurers.  J 

In  the  end  of  James  the  firft’s  reign.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  and  captain 
i  iafon  had  fundry  grants  from  Neumkeag  river,  which 
omdeS|  the  prelent  towns  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  to 
Sagadahock  or  Quenebec  river,  which  were  afterwards 
altered  into  the  grants  of  the  Province  of  Main,  and  of 
I\ew-Hampfhire  as  at  prefent. 

±  he  council  of  Plymouth,  Nov.  7,  1629,  granted  to 
Goige  and  Mafon,  all  that  traft  of  land  from  the  heads 
of  Merrimack  river  and  Sagadahock  or  Quenebec  river,  to 
tne  lake  Iroquois,  now  called  Cataraqui  ’or  Ontario,  and 
the  river  which  empties  itfelf  from  the  laid  lake  into  Can'a- 
da  nver  to  be  called  Laconia  ;  but  as  they  never  occu¬ 
pied  it,  tins  grant  is  become  obfolete,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  at  prefent,  fince  the 
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late  fettlement  made  of  the  line  between  Mairachufetts- 
Bay  and  New-Hamplhire,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  thejurif- 

diftion  of  New-Hampfhire.  ,  ,D. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  prefident  of  the  Council  ot  Ply¬ 
mouth,  or  Council  of  New-England,  obtained  a  grant 
from  this  council,  April  22,  1635,/  at  raft  of  land  call¬ 
ed  the  Province  of  Main,  extending  from  i  ncataqua 
river  to  Sagadahock  and  Quenebec  river.  I  his  grant 
-was  confirmed  by  the  crown,  April  3, 1639.  The  agent 
or  agents  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  purchafed,  15  Car.  1, 
July  20,  1677,  this  grant  of  the  heirs  or  affignees  Or 

The  grant  of  the  province  of  Main  begins  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Pifiataqua  harbour,  up  the  fame  ti iNewtchewa- 
■nock  river ,  and  through  the  fame  to  the  jartheft  head  thereof, 
and  thence  north-wejlward till  120  miles  be  fimjhed-,  and 
from  Pifcataqua  harbour’s  mouth  af or efatd,  north -eaftwa.d 
along  the  fea-coafi  to  Sagadahock,  and  up  the  river  thereof 
to  Quenebec  river,  and  through  the  fame  to  the  head  thereof, 
aid  thence  into  the  land  north-tveftward,  till  120  miles  be 
fimjhed  -,  and  from  the  period  of  1 20  miles  aforefmd,  to  a  oft 
ever  land,  to  the  1 20  miles  before  reckoned,  up  into  the  land 
from  Pifcataqua  harbour  through  Newtchewanock  river :  as 

alfo  the  north  half  of  the  ifies  of  Shoals.  . 

The  lines  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  province  or 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  of  the  province  of  New-Hamp¬ 
fhire,  being  in  difpute  for  many  years,  New-Hampimre 
petitioned  to  the  king  in  council,  that  their  boundaries 

with  Maffachufetts-Bay  might  be  determined  ;  according¬ 
ly  with  confentof  the  agents  tor  Maffachufetts-Bay,  Apri 
q  1727,  r»]  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  of  Gfeat- 
Britain  was  iffued,  appointing  five  of  tne  eldeft  coun  e  - 

lors  from  each  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  New- 

York  New- Terfeys,Nova  Scotia,  and  Rhode-iflands  \five 
to  be  a  quorum)  as  commiffioners,  refervmg  property  and 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council :  the  appeal  was  heard 

rOTl  The  charge  of  raffing t!ie  commiffion  was  1 3  5  /.  4  j.  6  </.  fterlmg. 

C  c  2  before 


C, 
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oefore  a  committee  of  priw  mnnr‘1  i\/i  l 
the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ’  1.  fch  5’  T739  5 
fettled  this  line  R  2  D.  W  tr£  rir  ng.m  COUnci'’ 

New-Harnpfhire  ex  (Maffachufetts^Bav  Cr°rrdlngly’ 
join  in  the  Purvey)  by  Mr  B  vsnr  i  r  7  refu/ln§  to 
fettled  the  line  wfth  1 pov^cej °f 

the  mouth  of  PifcataquaPriver  o  the  ^  *r?m 

wanock,  a  little  north  of  Love]’  nond  „  Newiche- 
pond  from  whence  proceed-  IVIo.nr  d’  P°n  a  great 
.orf,.wcilerl,  ftny 

■he  commiffioners,  and  i  aftem.Vi  conkL?  h”?' 
king  in  council,  fettled  this  line  N  D  w™r  by  t  K 
which  is  by  allowing  J0D.  variation,  thir^  m  J«“tp 

Ss  ro";rch;,Sr,w  andfice  ?fLz- 

»fcof.hi!,i„7r,ES1l“’rp„rf,“blc‘  f»"r 

Ham^,r™“o„faS,.f Cfh”fe',,'B*>'  ”d  rf  N- 

**4  which  mS™  ,hem  'hS'orTur'd'1'^'1’  °f 

pointing  managers  and  givino-  ;n  the;r  ,  days  In  aP' 
miffioners  pronounced  judo-nSnt  Sent  f  ,V  he  COm" 
prorogued  the  aflembly  from  Sept'  2  j  q!  S°Ver,nor 
they  might  not  have  an  appeal  readv  m  '’■3’  thLat 
commiffioners  in  fix  Weeh  fm„  J  S‘Ve  ,nt0  the 
time  limited  by  the  commZ  JUdgment  the  . 

heard  before  a  committee  of  the  council  •  “‘nPlaint  was 
complaint  juft,  and  their  report  was  approved  5  6 

kmg  in  council.  To  nrevenr  r  J  ri  PP  d  °f  hy  the‘ 
karate  governor  wl  appoL^f^S^ 

a  r*™- 

Cnee.  uiitinct  perlons  ever 
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The  method  ufed  before  the  new  charter  by  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  purchafe  of  the  heirs  or  affigns 
of  Gorge,  to  convey  or  difpofe  of  lands  there,  was  in  this^ 
manner-,  for  inftance,  July  26,  1684,  the  prefident  ot 
the  province  of  Main,  by  order  of  the  general  affembly 
of  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  makes  a  grant  of  the 
townfhip  of  North -Yarmouth  to  lundry  perions.  In  a 
drift  fenfe,  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  could  not 
exercife  any  jurifdiftion  there,  becaufe  the  heirs,  &c.  of 
Gorge  could  not  delegate  jurifdiftion  -,  notwithftanding, 
we  find  orders  of  jurifdiftion  ligned  in  Bolton  -,  for  in¬ 
ftance,  in  the  war  againft  the  Indians,  an  order  to  Iheriifs, 
conftables,  &c,  to  imprefs  boats  and  land  -carriages,  is 
figned  Bofton,  Sept.  16,  1689,  Thomas  Darnforth,  pre¬ 
fident  of  the  province  of  Main. 

The  north  and  fouth  lines  running  inland  are  120 
miles*,  the  front  or  lea  line,  and  the  rear  line,  may  be 
about  eighty  miles,  that  is,  the  contents  ot  the  province 
of  Main  may  be  about  9600  fquare  miles*,  whereof  at 
prefent  granted  in  townlhips  or  diftrifts,  are  only  the  firft 
or  fea  line,  confiding  of  the  townfhips  of  Kittery,  York, 
Wells,  Arundel,  Biddiford,  Scarborough,  Falmouth, 
North- Yarmouth,  George- 1  own,  or  Arrowfick,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  the  fcttlement  of  Topfam  *,  and  a  fecond  or  in¬ 
land  line,  con  filling  of  Berwick,  Philips-Town,  Nara- 
ganfet,  No.  1.  Naraganfet,  No.  7.  Marblehead  townfhip. 
Powers,  and  other  townfhips,  and  Cape-Anne  townfhip* 
In  this  territory  of  Main,  there  are  fome  private  pur- 
chafes  from  the  Indians,  which  the  proprietor, general, 
the  affembly  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  feem 
not  to  difpute  *,  for  inftance,  anno  1683,  Mr.  Wharton,  a 
merchant  in  Bofton,  purchafed  of  fix  Sagamores,  about 
500,000  acres  called  the  Pegepfcot  purchafe  *,  bounded 
five  miles  weft  from  Pegepfcot  river,  by  a  line  running  ;  t 
five  miles  diftance  parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  certain 
fall  in  the  faid  river,  and  thence  N.  E.  about  forty-four 
miles  in  a  ftrait  line  to  Quenebec  river*,  it  includes  the 
cafterndivifions  of  Nahumkee  purchafe,  and  or  Plymouth 

C  c  3  putchafej 
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purchafe;  Plymouth  purchafe  extends  fifteen  miles  each 
fide  of  Quenebec  river.  Wharton  dying  infolvent,  the 
administrator  fold  this  purchafe  for  not  much  exceeding 
ioo/.  New-Englanc 1  currency,  17x4,  to  eight  or  nin? 
proprietors,  viz.  W.nthrop,  T.  Hutchinfon,  Ruck 
Noyes,  Watts,  Minot  Mountford,  fife.  It  is  bounded 
S.  wcfterly  by  Is orm- Yarmouth,  which  takes  in  a  fmall 
part  of  tins  grant  at  fmall  point ;  George-Town,  Brunf- 
wick,  and  1  opiam  are  in  this  grant. 

.  At  breakmg  out  of  the  French  war,  in  the  pro- 
vince  or  Main  were  militia,  or  fencible  men,  2485. 


Men 

Townfhip  of  Kittery  450 
York  350 
Wells  500 
Arundel  95 
Biddiford  120 
Berwick  150 
Philip  T.150 

Sir  W.PepperelFs  reg.  15  65 


Scarborough 
Falmouth 
N.  Yarmouth 
Brunfwick 
Naraganfet  N.  i.  20 
New-Marblehead  40 


Men 
160 
500 
150 
50 


Sagadahock 


9  20 
370 


jy  Col.  Waldo’s  reg.  1 2  qq 

But  at  prefent  many  of  thefe  have  left  their  towns  and 
fiauitations,  being  expofed  to  the  French  and  their  Indians. 

x-  or  lome  time  during  the  old  charter  of  Mafiachufetts- 
bay  colony  they  extended  their  claim  to  three  miles  north 
of  tne  northernmoft  part  of  Merrimack  river,  called  En- 
chcots  1  ree  near  the  crotch  or  fork  where  Pemagawafet 

"Tl  and  the  Wff  or  d'icharge  of  Winipifiakk  pond 
Jake  meet,  and  from  thence  extended  their  due  eaft 
and  weft  fine  to  the  E.  and  W.  oceans,  that  is,  from  the 
/Lth.opic  ocfan  t0  tJ}e  South-Sea  or  Pacific  ocean.  Thus 
tney  anumed  (as  being  prior)  almoft  the  whole  of  Ma- 
fon  s  grant  or  New-Hampfliire,  and  the  S.  E.'  corner  of 
orge  ^  giant,  or  the  province  of  Main,  fo  far  as  Black- 

r  '3aiC0  r,1Ver’  ,b°th  in  ProPerty  and  jurifdiftion; 
d  -d  3c?ordmgly  make  grants  of  lands  and  conftitute 

townfhips 
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sssASwa 

and^thT^court^in^Wefttninfter-hall,  Maffa?hufetts-Bay 
St'S  lands,  as  hereafter  mail  be  more  fuUT 

whole  of  the  conili- 

tutes  only  one  county,  called  tM  county^ 

thlInCthentprovinceaof  Main  and  New-Harnplhke^from 

the  firft  fetdin^of  the  Enghfh,  for  a^.^y  Y-  In’dians  . 
during  the  European  Fre^ch  wa^,  V.  neighbouring 

SStos'oSfso".  **««>  Vi*  Sea. 

‘-p-''"*  Maflachnfets  Bay  po.cl.afe,  the  tokr» 
in  the  province  of  Main  had  an,  other  protecoon  , 

but  that  of  the  coiony  ot  -a  c  .  •  n  arbitrary 

conrt  of  England,  much  g,.  ?, 

defpotic  manner  to  re-affume  g  ’  670,  that 

wal  ordered  by  the  king  m  council,  J  24,  79* 

the  Maffachufetts-Bay  govemrna  ri  upon  dre 

that  and  all  other  pretended  claim-. 

[,]  The  lands  eaft  of  Quebec 

property  with  poffeflion  and  jari  j>°' .  f  Britifh  owners  pro- 

quell  of  it,  was  only  a  lufpenffon  of  ^ -tor  ^  ^ 

perry;  and  upon  re  conqueft  or  a  peace  inheritance  .  therefore  m 

KlX^Kr^f  andto  he  under  the  defence  or  P™- 
teftion  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  as  .ounerly.  Geography 
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Geography  and  chronology,  are  two  the  moft  confi  " 

derabie  elements  of  Hiftory.  The  moft  effential  and  in' 

vanable  things  in  the  geography  of  a  country,  are  its 

general  pofinon  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to  lati 

tudeand  longitude;  the  remarkable  mountains  and  <meat 

n  is ;  the  fea-coaft;  and  the  runs  of  rivers  and  rivulets 
from  the  inland  into  the  fea.  et3 

In  the  province  of  Main,  the  remarkable  mountain0 
and  lulls  are,  i.  The  White-Hills,  or  rather  mount  Jns 
inland  about  feventy  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  Pifta 

taqua  harbour,  about  feven  miles  W  bvN  from  f!,  u  . 

of  the  Pigwoket  branch  of  Saco  riZf  CS 

>  lute,  not  from  their  being  continually  covered  with 
fnow,  but  becaufe  they  are"  bald  a-topf  producL  no 

He6'  T|brr  !’,iand  C0Iered  with  a  whitifti  ftone  orftiin- 
g  .  Thefe  hills  may  be  obferved  at  a  o-reat  diftanrp 

are  a  confiderable  guide  or  direftion  He  lEfc 
travelling  that  country,  a.  The  Pigwoket  hill  at  a 

toth^  fr  m  th£  Whke  nillsj^are  much  inferior 

rnanticus  trf' 

north  ward  of  Bofton  or  Maffafhufetts  Bay  " 

5  f T7;  01 7 

coaft  are  many  harbours,  commodious  for  faaft  cfaf!  in 
lading  of  lumber  and  fire- wood  for  Bofton 

perlyntoL£echrm^TmrnS’  T  heacMands’  belong  pro- 

d-  k rs.  Cape-P*iS  ^  ArS^d  cSSl 

d  he  confiderable  rivers  are  t  Onpnoi  j  • 
called  Sao-adihorb  . ;  Quenebecand  its  mouth 

°  *"  ^  15  which  divides  the  province  of  Main, 

from 


I 
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from  the  Old  Bribol  purchafe  of  Pemaquid,  including 
the  Shepfcut  purchafe,  and  from  the  territory  formerly 
called  the  duke  of  York’s  property,  all  which  at  prefent 
are  called  the  territory  of  Sagadahock.  From  the  entrance 
of  Sagadahock  to  Merry-meeting  Bay  are  eighteen  miles; 
thence  to  Richmond  fort  and  truck-houfe  near  the  mouth 
of  Quenebec  river,  are  twelve  miles  •,  thence  to  the  firft 
fails,  though  only  a  ripling  called  Cafhnock  falls,  are 
eighteen  miles  ;  thence  to  Taconick  falls  are  eighteen 
miles  :  here  in  M.  Dummer’s  Indian  war  our  people  left 
their  whale-boats,  and  marched  forty  miles  by  land  to 
the  Indian  village  or  town  called  Naridgwoag;  they 
deflroyed  the  fettlement,  brought  away  the  fcalp  of  the 
French  mifiionary  father  Rale,  a  Jefuit,  with  about 
twenty-fix  Indian  fcalps  :  forne  Indians  were  drowned 
in  eroding  the  river  precipitately.  Thus  from  the 
mouth  of  Sagadahock  to  Naridgwoag  are  about  106 
Englibi  miles,  and  the  province  of  Main  cannot  extend 
above  twenty  miles  higher ;  thefe  Indians  in  travelling 
to  Quebec,  with  their  canoes  go  much  higher  up  the  ri¬ 
ver:  the  Naridgwoag  Indians  with  their  French  mil- 
fjonaries,  have  in  the  French  wars  been  very  troublelbme 
to  the  Englifh  fettlements ;  but  by  Dummer’s  well 
managed  Indian  war,  and  a  late  mortality  from  a  putrid 
fever  and  dyfentery,  received  when  in  curiofity  they  vi- 
fited  duke  d’Anville’s  fickly  troops  and  fquadron  at 
Chebucfo,  upon  the  Cape-Sable  coab  of  Nova  Scotia, 
they  are  now  reduced  to  very  inconfiderable  impotent 
numbers.  2.  Amerafcogin  river:  up  this  river,  not 
many  years  fince  was  a  tribe  of  Indians,  but  are  now  ex- 
tind;  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  Brunfwick  fort; 
this  river  is  particularly  noted  for  plenty  of  good  bur¬ 
geon  :  not  many  years  (ince  a  merchant  of  Bo  (Ion  con- 
traded  with  fome  fhhmongers  of  London  to  fupply  them 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  well- cured  burgeon  every 
year,  but  whether  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  fifh,  or  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  negligence  of  the  people  employed  in  cur¬ 
ing  of  it,  there  was  nofaiefor  it  in  London,  and  the  fore- 
a  \  laid 
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faid  Indian  war  breaking  out,  that  fifliery  is  given  up. 
3.  Saco  river,  its  confiderable  branches  are  Pigwacket 
river-,  it  riles  about  feventy  miles  north  of  Pifcataqua 
harbour,  and  OlTipee  river,  from  Offipee  pond  about 
fifty  five  miles  N.  wefterly  from  Pifcataqua  harbour  : 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Saco  formerly  were 
Pigwackets,  a  confiderable  tribe  of  Indians  with  a  French 
miliionary,  but  they  are  now  almoft  extind: ;  this  river  is 
navigable  only  a  fmall  way  to  the  falls  for  fmall  veffels  ; 
here  is  a  fort  and  truck-houfes ;  at  the  mouth  of  Saco 
river  is  Whiter  Harbour,  lo  called  from  Mr.  Winter,  who 
had  a  farm  there.  4.  Maufon  river  comes  from  fome 
ponds  near  the  famous  Lovel’s  pond,  about  forty  miles 
above  Pifcataqua  harbour  :  at  thefe  ponds  Bryant  the 
furveyor  began  to  fet  off  the  N.  8  D.  E.  line  between  the 
province  of  Main  and  New-  Hampfhire  ;  this  river  falls 
into  the  ocean  in  the  town-fhip  of  Wells.  5.  Pifcataqua 
river,  which  for  the  fpace  of  forty  miles  divides  New- 
Rampfhire  from  the  province  of  Main  ;  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river  or  harbour  to  the  inlet  of  Exeter  bay  are 
about  ten  miles;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Catechecho 
river,  which  comes  from  the  W.  N.  W.  are  five  miles  ; 
from  this  upwards,  Pifcataqua  river  is  called  Newicha- 
wanock  river,  and  higher  it  is  called  Salmon  falls  river. 

The  fmall  rivers  or  runs  of  water  and  of  fhort  courfe 
are  many  :  Recompence  river ;  Royals  river  running 
through  Cape-Anne  grant  or  townfhip,  and  through 
North  Yarmouth  tothefea;  Prefumpfcot  river,  comes 
from  Jabago  pond,  by  Naraganfet  N°.  7.  through  Fal¬ 
mouth,  where  it  falls  into,  the  fea;  Falmouth  river  or 
Stroud  Water  of  Cafco-Bay  ;  Quenebec  river  dividing 
Arundel  from  Wells;  York  river  in  the  townfhip  of  York, 


Article  IV. 

Concerning  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth. 

HAT  relates  to  this  colony,  prior  to  their  more 
fixed  and  determined  grant,  anno  1629,  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth,  fee  p.  370, 


some 
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Some  Englifti  Puritans  belonging  to  Mr.  Robinfon  s 
church  in  [0]  Leyden  in  Holland,  with  fome  ol  their 
friends  in  England,  obtained  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
an  indiftina  imperfeft  grant  of  lands  in  North- Ame¬ 
rica  •  their  defign  was  for  Hudfon’s  river,  but  falling  m 
with  Cape  Cod  fate  in  the  year  Nov.  1 1,  they  were  obliged  ^ 
to  winter  there,  and  in  a  (hallow  bay  and  poor  ioil  with¬ 
in  the  great  bay  of  Mafiachufetts  •,  they  fit  down  and  call 
it  New-Flymouth,  in  remembrance  of  Plymouth  in 
England,  from  whence  they  took  their  departure. 

They  had  no  particular  grant  from  the  council  of 
Plymouth  of  the  country  where  they  fettled,  until  1624  ; 
and  this  was  fo  indiftindt,  that  they  obtained^  new  grant 
1629,  but  thill  fo  obfcure  as  not  to  be  underftood  at  pre- 
fent,  as  appeared  at  a  hearing  174L  before  commifiioners 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Great- Britain,  to  lettle  their 

line  with  the  colony  of  Rhode  -iftand.  . 

We  {hall  only  briefly  obferve,  that  captain  Smith  the 

traveller,  with  two  fhips,  1614,  made  a  good  voyage 
upon  thefe1  coafts,  and,  by  his  means,  the  country  was 
named  New-England  by  the  court  of  England. 

Anno  1 61 6,  four  or  five  fail  of  fiihing  vefiels  from 
London,  and  as  many  from  Plymouth,  make  good  fares 

of  fifh.  t  .  , 

Anno  1618,  only  two  fail  from  1  lymoutn  in  Eng-and 

fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England. 

Anno  1619,  only  one  Ihip  of  200  tons  j  made  a  good 

voyage.  # 

Anno  1621,  ten  or  twelve  fhips  from  the  weit  of 
England,  fifh.  upon  the  coaft  of  New-Englano,  and  made 
o-ood  voyages  with  their  fifh  to  Spain.  ^ 

0  Anno  1622,  there  were  upon  the  coafl:  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  thirty-five  vefiels  from  the  weft  of  England. 

Anno  1623,  captain  Smith  writes,  that  there  were  for 
that  year  forty  fail  from  England,  ftfhing  upon  the  coaft 


[0]  In  Leyden  to  this  day,  an  Englifti  prefhyterlan  congregation  is 
maintained  in  their  works  by  the  hates. 
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of  New:England.  That  Canada  and  New-England  in 
fix  years  laft  paft,  had  Ihipped  off  20,000  beaver°fkins. 

Aftei  fome  time,  a  number  of  people,  from  New-Plv 
mouth,  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  a  parcel  of  land  called’ 
Noiiet  near  Cape-Cod,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Eaft- 
ham  ;  then-  purchafe  upon  this  narrow  promontory 
reached  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
hret  two  years  they  lived  without  any  fupply  from  Enp-- 

3-nt  p!anted  fi«y  acres  with  Indian  corn. 
At  firft  they  feemed  to  have  a  fort  of  Lex  Agraria  for 
each  mefs  or  menage  ;  or  rather  their  poffeffions  feem  to 
have  been  in  common. 

^,r;  Edward  Window  [p]  their  agent,  anno  1624,  im¬ 
ported  the  firft cattle,  being  a  bull  and  three  hetfers  • 
about  this  time  Plymouth  fettlement  confifted  only  of  1 80 

vn  n7  ft  thr  adKVentUrerSj  as  k  is  faid>  had  expended  ' 
l  1  '•  er,!r®  em8 .entirely  carried  on  by  adventures 
but  being  difcouraged,  they  fold  their  intereft  to  the  fet- 
d.rs  xor  a  trifle.  _  The  grant  at  firft  was  foie  to  Mr. 
Bradford  his  heirs,  affociates,  and  affigns ;  but  at  the 
requeft  of  the  general  affembly,  he  aflifned  his  right  to 
the  freemen  .  upon  governor  Carver’s  death  April  1621, 
he  was  annually  chofen  governor  while  he  lived  (except- 

Mr.  Winflow,  and  two  years  Mr.  Prince) 
he  died  May  g,  j  657,  JE t.  6g.  *  } 

Gov 

ERNORS. 

Mr- Ramrer,/ru m  November  1 62 o  to  April  1621. 
Chofon  f ‘'adford  the  fucceeded,  and  was  annually 

chofen  governor  until  his  death,  May  1657,  excepting 

learning!  ^  5  **  ^  *  man  °f  a"d  of  nS 

MrMRrfrlfn7>  Tr°  had  twice  been  chofen  governor  in 

chofen  of  S  fllCCeeded>  and  was  annually 

was  ^  ZZT*  de3th’i  AU§-  29’  i673>  Xt.  7‘.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  of  no  learning 

Mr.  Window  died  in  Cromwell’s  Hiffaniola  expedition  ,6SJ. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Prince  was  fucceeded  in  annual  elections  by  Jofiah 
Window,  who  died  Dec.  18,  1680. 

Next  Richard  Trent  was  unanimoufly  elected,  until 
their  charter  was  dropped  or  fuperfeded. 

I  find  that  upon  the  Revolution,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  Plymouth  colony  is  called  prefident,  not  gover¬ 
nor  :  thus  major  Church’s  com  million  from  Plymouth 
to  go  againft  the  eaitern  Indians  is  figned  Sept.  6,  1689, 
Thomas  Hinkley,  prefident. 

N.  B.  At  firft  this  colony  was  only  a  voluntary  affo- 
ciation  ;  in  the  beginning  the  governor  had  only  one 
afliftant,  afterwards  three,  and  fometime  after  five  •,  at 
length,  anno  1637,  they  chofe  feven  afliftants. 

As  the  boundaries  by  their  grant  were  ill-determined, 
there  were  continual  difputes  between  this  colony  and 
that  of  Rhode-ifland.  By  a  commiffion  from  Charles 
II,  1664,  to  colonel  Richard  Nichols,  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  to  determine 
controversies  concerning  feveral  boundaries  in  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North- America,  they  paffed  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  the  boundaries  between  Rhode-ifland  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony  ;  as  it  was  only  by  way  of  amufement  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  in  thefe  colonies,  and  never 
confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  it  had  no  effect. 

Ever  fince  the  colony  of  Plymouth  has  been  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  thofe  difputes  have 
continued  or  been  revived  from  time  to  time.  The  chief 
difpute  was  concerning  Attleborough  Gore,  which  if 
Mafiachufetts-Bay  had  quit-claimed  to  them,  Rhode-if¬ 
land  would  have  given  a  general  quit- claim  in  all  other 
concerns ;  and  prevented  the  lofs  of  Briftol,  and  fome  part 
of  Barrington,  Swanzey,  Tiverton,  and  Little  Compton  *, 
but  the  influence  of  a  few  ill-natured,  obllinate,  inconfi- 
rate  men,  [f\  prevailed  in  the  legiflature  to  the  damage 
of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

[<f!  Here  we  may  obferve  the  pernicious  confequence  of  blindly 
following  the  dictates  of  inconfiderate,  imprudent,  clamorous,  or 
violent  leading  men. 

Rhode- 
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Rhode-ifland  by  memorials  fent  home,  the  agents  of 
Mafiachufetts- Bay  giving  conient,  obtained  acorn miflion 
for  the  eldeft  counfeliors  of  the  neighbouring  govern¬ 
ments  to  meet  and  adjuft  their  boundaries  j  accordingly 
they  meet  at  providence  infummer  1741,  and  found  that 
the  laft  determined  grant  for  Plymouth  colony,  1629, 
fpecifies  it  in  this  manner,  viz.  between  Conohaflet  [r]  ri¬ 
vulet  towards  the  north,  and  [s]  Naraganfet  river,  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  between  the  [t]  ocean  towards  the  eaft, 
and  a  ftrait  line  extending  diredlly  into  the  main  land  from 
the  mouth  01^  the  faid  Naraganfet  river,  to  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  thePackanoket  country, alias  Sawamfet country, 
the  famous  king  Philip  of  Mount  Hope  his  country,  to 
the  [*]  Nipmug  country,  which  determination  is  now 
forgot,  and  from  Cohaftet  back  into  the  main  land  weft- 
ward,  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Packanoket  country. 

i  he  better  to  underftand  the  boundaries  of  the  late 
colony  of  New-Plyniouth  (now  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Mafiachufetts-Bay)  with  the  colony  of  Rhode-ifland  ; 

I  rnuft  in  anticipation,  give  the  boundaries  of  [w]  Rhode- 
ifianci  colony,  as  delineated  in  their  charter,  viz.  bound¬ 
ed  wefterly  by  the  middle  channel  of  Pakatuk  river,  and 
up  the  faid  river  northerly  to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence 
in  a  ftrait  line  due  north  to  Mafiachufetts  foudi  bounds  ; 
extending  eafterly  three  Englifh  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E. 
of  the  moft  eaftern  and  northern  parts  of  Naraganfet 
bay,  as  it  lieth  or  extendeth  itfelf  from  the  ocean  •,  bound¬ 
ed  foutherly  on  the  ocean,  unto  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  cometh  from  providence ;  and  from  the  town  of 
Providenc,  along  the  eafterly  bank  of  the  faid  river  called 
Seaconck  liver,  up  to  Patucket  falls \  and  thence  due 

ft]  Now  called  Bound  Brook. 

[j]  The  mouth  of  I  aunton  gut  or  river,  or  Seaconnet  point. 

[/]  Or  bay  of  Mafiachufetts. 

[a]  Plymouth  grant  was  up  Blackftone,  Patucket  or  Nipmug  river 
t0.  the  Nipmug  country  ;  this  Nipmug  country  could  not  be  afcer- 
tained  by  the  late  commifiioners  for  fettling  the  line  with  Rhode-ifiand. 

[‘“'J  ^n.  rgatters  notas  yet  uPon  ^cord  in  public  hifiories,  it  is  proper 
to  be  particular.  . 


N. 
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N..  to  Maflachufetts  fouth  line,  where  is  the  moil  wefter- 
ly  line  of  Plymouth  colony. — The  Rhode-ifland  claim 
was  three  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Aflent  creek  of  Taunton  ri¬ 
ver,  and  thence  due  S.  to  the  ocean  eaft  of  Seaconnet 
point ;  and  from  the  faid  E.  N.  E.  point,  a  wefterly 
courfe  to  Fox  point,  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
comes  from  Providence  town,  thence  along  the  eaft  fide 
of  Seaconck  river  to Patucket  falls  ;  and  thence  due  north 
to  Maflachufetts  fouth  line. 

Upon  a  hearing  at  Providence,  in  fummer  1 741,  of 
the  committees  or  agents  of  both  colonies  before  the 
commiflioners  appointed  by  royal  patent  to  fettle  this  line 
or  boundary ;  the  council  of  Plymouth  patent,  nor  any 
copy  of  it  was  produced ;  therefore  the  recital  of  the  faid 
letters  patent,  in  their  deed  to  Bradford  and  affociates, 
was  not  fufficient  evidence  againft  the  king’s  charter  to 
Rhode-ifland.  This  commifllon  was  not  to  meddle  with, 
property,  but  only  with  jurifdidtion,  which  is  alcertain- 
ed  to  Rhode-ifland  by  royal  charter,  nothwithftanding 
their  charter  being  pofterior  to  the  New-Plymouth  co¬ 
lony  grant  ^  becaufe  the  council  of  Plymouth  could  only 
delegate  property,  but  not  jurifdiction.  By  no  evidence, 
it  was  made  appear  that  the  water  (a  fait  water  Anus, 
commonly  called  a  continuation  of  Taunton  river  ;  it  is 
called  Taunton  great  river  in  their  private  deeds)  be¬ 
tween  the  main  land  on  the  eaft,  and  the  ifland  of  Rhode- 
ifland  on  the  weft,  was  never  at  any  time  called  Nara- 
ganfet  river. 

The  determination  of  the  commiflioners,  .anno  1741, 
was,  by  the  king  in  council  1746,  confirmed  as  final. 
And  is  to  this  effecft,  viz.  from  the  province  of  Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay,  fouth  line,  a  meridian  line  (allowing  S.  7. 
D.  W.  variation)  to  Patucket  falls ;  and  thence  down 
the  eafterly  fide  of  Seaconck  river,  to  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  Bullocks  neck  ;  and  thence  N.  E.  three  miles  (fup- 
pofing  a  N.  E.  line  of  three  miles  from  the  north-eaftern- 
moft  parts  of  the  bay  on  the  W.  fide  of  Romftick  neck) 
in  a  ftrait  line,  until  it  meets  with  the  termination  of 
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this  imaginary  line  ;  and  from  this  to  the  bay  near  Tow- 
affet  neck;  fo  that  this  line  touch  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
an  imaginary  line  running  N.  E.  from  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Briftol  cove  or  harbour.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  Nara- 
ganfet  bay,  it  begins  at  a  point  440  rods  fouthward  of 
the  mouth  of  Fall  river  in  Tiverton ;  thence  runs  eaft 
three  miles ;  and  from  thence  runs  foutherly  parallel 
with  the  eafternmoft  parts  of  Naraganfet  bay  or  Taunton 
great  river  to  the  fea. 

By  this  determination  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth,  or 
rather  the  prefent  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay ,  loft,  in 
favour  of  Rhode-ifland,  a  triangular  piece  of  land  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Attleborough  Gore  x]  ;  bounded  S.  7. 
D.  W.  from  an  interfedion  with  MafTachufetts  S.  line,  to 
Patucket  falls  nine  and  a  half  miles  ;  from  Fatucket  falls 
up  Patucket  or  Blackftone  river,  to  the  interfedion  of 
this  river  with  MafTachufetts  fouth  line,  in  a  dired  or 
ftrait  courfe  twelves  miles,  W.  55  D.  N.  from  this  inter- 
ledion  E.  7  D.  S.  about  ten  miles :  this  Gore  is  confti- 
tuted  a  townfhip  of  Rhode-ifland,  by  the  name  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  fo  called  from  prince  William  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  .  Briftol  is  entirely  adjudged  to  Rhode-ifland  co- 
cony  jurifdidtion,  and  retains  its  former  name.  Part  of 
Swanzey,  being  forty- feven  families,  and  a  great  part  of 
Barrington,  are  conftituted  a  townfhip  by  the  name  of 
Warren,  in  honour  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  and  an  admiral  in  the  navy  an  honed  benevolent 
gentleman,  always  propitious  to  trade.  The  three  mile 
ftrips  of  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  bay  or  Taunton  great  river,  continue  by  the  name 
of  diftrids  of  Rhode-ifland. 

[•*]  This  Gore  has  been  for  many  years  in  difpute  between  Mafla¬ 
chufetts-Bay  and  Rhode-ifland,  and  if  fome  of  our  managers,  hot¬ 
headed  obftinate  men,  had  conceded  it  to  Rhode-ifland,  it  being 
plainly  their  due,  they  would  have  given  to  Maflachufetts-Bay  a  ge¬ 
neral  quit-claim,  and  their  other  claims  would  not  have  been  revived. 
Something  of  the  fame  nature  fhali  in  courfe  be  taken  notice  of,  with 
regard  to  iNew-Hampfliire. 


The 
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The  line  between  Old  Maffachufetts  and  Plymouth  is 
no  more  as  a  colony  line  ;  but  continues  to  divide  the 
county  of  Suffolk  in  the  Maffachufetts,  from  1  lymouth 
and  Briftol  counties  of  the  late  Plymouth  colony.  is 
former  dividing  line  of  the  two  colonies,  begins  at  the 
interfeftion  of  Attleborough  Gore,  and  runs  three  and  a 
half  miles  E.  7  D.  S.  to  the  ftation  tree  of  [y] Woodward 
and  Saffries  :  from  this  ftation  to  a  notch  in  Bridgewater 
E  18  D  N  are  twenty-three  miles  *,  thence  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  north  on  Bridge  water;  thence  E.  nine  miles 
t6  Accord  Pond ;  thence  ftill  eaft  to  Conohaffet,  at  the 
mouth  of  Bound  Brook  on  the  bay  of  Maffacnufetts,  fix 

miles  :  in  all  about  forty-one  miles. 

From  Conohaffet  in  Maflachufetts-Bay,  to  the  race 
point  of  Cape  Cod,  is  to  this  late  colony  of  Plymouth, 
an  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  boundary  ;  by  the  flexure  or 
hook  of  the  Cape,  the  back  (as  it  is  called)  of  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Malabar  or  Sandy  Point,  is  an  eaft  bounoary  ; 
from  Sandy  Point,  farther  along  the  back  of  the  Cape  to 
Elizabeth  i (lands,  and  thence  along  Buzzard  s  bay,  to 
the  boundary  line  near  Seaconnet  point,  is  a  fouth  boun¬ 
dary  ;  wefterlv  it  is  bounded  by  the  line  fettled  by  com- 
miffioners  anno  .741,  as  before  delineated  ;  northerly 
it  is  bounded  by  the  line  dividing  the  old  colonies  of 
Maffachufetts -Bay  and  Plymouth,  already  described. 

In  this  colony  are  no  remarkable  mountains  01 

hills 

The  confiderable  harbours  are,  1.  Plymp^11.8^’^' 
ter  fhallow,  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  Weft-India  uanc.s 
for  fugar,  rum,  molaffes,  and  cotton  ;  it  is  a  branch  of 
Bofton  cuftom-houfe  or  collection,  diftance  forty  mues : 
three  fmall  rivulets,  called  Jones,  Herrings,  and  Ee 
rivers,  fall  into  this  bay.  2.  Cape  Cod  harbour,  fafe, 
and  deep  water ;  but  from  the  hook  or  flexure,  and 

r  v]  This  ftation  tree  is  1  ro  rods  diftant  from  the  angle  where  the 
feveral  colony  lines  were  fet  off;  it  is  called  Woodward  and  Saffr.es 
ftation,  from  the  names  of  two  obicure  iauors,  w  0  wer  an  g 

“voTl.  Dd- 
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confequently  different  courfes,  veffels  with  difficulty  o-et 
out  to  lea ;  it  is  no  fea-port  or  place  of  trade.  This  cape, 
by  its  particular  [z]  form  and  by  firetching  into  the  lea, 
becomes  a  fnare  for  itinerant  or  paflehger  fiffi,  viz. 
whales,  herrings,  mackarel,  &c.  but  the*whales  by  ex¬ 
perience  have  learnt  to  keep  farther  to  fea  in  travelling 
the  other  fiffieries  are  negledted,  from  the  fifhermen,  who 
were  generally  Indians,  being  carried  away  upon  roman¬ 
tic  expeditions.  The  tide  flows  within  the  cape  about 
twenty  feet ;  upon  the  back  of  the  cape  it  flows  only  five 
or  fix  feet ;  Billingfgate,  a  precinct  of  Eaflham.,  is  noted 
for  oyflers. 

The  fmaller  inlets  or  harbours  from  the  difcharge  of 
rivulets  are  as  follows  :  i .  Upon  the  infide  of  the  great 
bay  of  Malfachufetts  (that  part  of  it  is  called  Barnflaple 
bay)  Scituate,  a  bad  harbour,  no  conliderable  run  of  wa¬ 
ter.  All  the  harbours  in  Barnflaple  bay  to  Cape  Cod  are 
lhallow,  becaufe  of  a  fandy  How  Hope  of  the  fhore,  and 
the  inland  runs  are  ffiort  and  fmall,  not  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  channels.  In  Sandwich  is  Mill  river.  In  Bamffiapie 
is  a  fmall  inlet.  In  Yarmouth  a  fmall  inlet.  In  Harwich 
a  harbour  called  Point  of  rocks,  not  fafe.  In  Eaflham  is 
Stage  harbour,  and  Billingfgate,  the  belt  of  thefe  fmall 
harbours.  2.  Upon  the  outfide  or  ocean  fide  of  Cape 
Cod  promontory  ;  Head  of  Pamet,  no  proper  harbour  ; 
it  is  in  Truro,  and  high  tides,  as  anno  1723,  pafs  over 
the  meadows  from  fea  to  fea.  Sandy  Point,  or  Mony- 
moy  in  Chatham,  is  a  good  harbour  for  fmall  veffels, 
but  the  bar  fhifts.  Bafs  river  in  Yarmouth.  Hyanaes, 
the  belt  of  thefe  harbours,  in  Barnflaple,  is  much  uled. 
Oder  bay  in  Barnflaple,  Falmouth  bay.  Woods  hole  ' 
or  cove,  called  Soconoflet ;  here  is  a  ferry  of  about  one 

[z]  Captain  Southack,  in  a  moil  falfe,  therefore  pernicious  fea  chart 
of  the  coalt  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New-England,  delineates  a  thorough¬ 
fare  from  the  great  bay  of  Maffachufetts  to  the  ocean  in  Eaflham,  near 
candy  Point ;  no  perfon,  himfelf  excepted,  ever  imagined  or  dreamt 
Jf  thls  thorough-fare:  his  dream  or  words  are,  “  The  place  where  I 
came  through  with  a  whale-boat,  April  26,  1717,  to  look  after 
M  Pellame  the  pirate.” 

'  mile 


i 
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.mile  to  Elizabeth  great  iiland ;  and  of  about  three 
leagues  to  Martha’s  Vineyard.  We  may  obferve,  that 
along  this  fhore  is  a  bar  at  about  half  a  mile  s  dilrance, 
with" fmall  inlets ;  within  the  bar  is  water  of  fome  fa¬ 
thoms.  3.  In  Buzard’s  bay  are  many  good  creeks,  lalt 
water  rivers,  or  harbours  excepting  in  Rochelle r,  the 
runs  of  water  that  fall  into  thefe  creeks  are  of  fhort  courfe : 
Agawam,  Wagwagantit  or  Mill  river,  Sipacan  harbour, 
MltapoilTet,  Acculhnot,  Polyganfet,  and  Coaxit  \a\. 

The  confiderable  rivers  in  Old  Plymouth  colony,  are 
1  North  river,  divides  Scituate  from  Marfhfield  deep 
water  •,  but  veflels  in  a  ftorm  cannot  put  in  there,  the 
entrance  being  rocky.  The  tide  flows  nine  or  ten  miles 
up  this  river-,  here  ihips  and  other  veflels  are  built  to 
advantage,  timber  being  plenty  ;  from  this  river,  Bolton 
has  a  confiderable  fupply  of  firewood.  2.  Taunton  li¬ 
ver  from  about  feventeen  miles  up  Taunton  great  river, 
on  the  eafl  fide  of  Naraganfet  Bay,  according  to  the  late, 
royal  determination  of  boundaries  with  Rhode  iflanc, 
be'o-ins  Plymouth  colony  upon  I  aunton  river  •,  the  tide 
flows  up  this  river  from  440  rods  below  Falls  river  the 
boundary  between  Freetown  and  Tiverton  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  near  the  mouth  of  Sawamfet  or  Midlebo- 
rouo-h  river,  which  comes  from  Afawampfit  pond  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  Midleborough,  arid  falls  into  fitiquit  or 
Taunton  river  :  in  this  river  and  the  adjacent  townfhips 
of  Dio-hton  and  Swanzey  are  built  good  fhips  and.  other 
veflels?  3.  Patucket  or  Blackftone,  formerly  Nipmug 
river,  navigable  from  Rhode-ifland  boundary  at  Bul¬ 
lock’s  neck,  ten  miles  to  Patucket  falls  in  Rehoboth  or 
Seaconick  are  built  fome  good  veflels. 


[a]  The  fea  line  of  the  late  colony  of  Plymouth  is  about  wo  tni  es, 
but  has  only  one  fea  port  for  foreign  trade,  <viz.  Plymouth:  me 
other  harbours  are  very  fmall,  and  ufed  only  by  fifiiermen  and  coafters. 
The  other  New-England  territories  do  much  exceed  it  in  trade,  al¬ 
though  their  fea  lines  are  much  fmalier;  the  fea  line  of  the  province 
of  Main  does  not  exceed  eighty  miles,  of  New-Hampftnre  twenty 
miles,  of  Old-MalTachtifetts  eighty  miles,  of  Rhode-ifland  fixty  miles, 
©f  Connedicut  140  miles.  .  Ti  * 

'  D  d  2  1 
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.  The  capes,  head-lands,  or  promontories  are,  i.  The 
Gurnet  head,  being  the  north  point  of  Plymouth  bay  * 
it  lies  weft  foutherly  from  Cape  Cod  feven  leagues,  and 
that  part  of  Maffachufe'tts-Bay  within  this  line  or  courfe 
is  called  Barnftaple  bay.  2.  Cape  Cod,  a  noted  ZZ 
montoiy  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  N. 
lat.  42  D.  xo  M.  lies  from  Bolton  E.  b.  S.  foutherly 
abou l  eighteen  leagues.  ri  his  is  a  narrow  long  promon¬ 
tory  ftretching  into  the  ocean,  and  from  the  pitch  of  the 
cape  to  Buzard  s  bay  may  extend  upwards  of  fixty  miles, 
which,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  fix  miles,  makes-about 
230  000  acres;  confifts  of  the  townfhips  of  Falmouth, 
Sandwicn,  Barnftaple,  Yarmouth,  Harwich,  Chatham, 
Eaftham,  Truro,  and  Province  town ;  thefe  make  the 
county  o  arnftaple.  3.  Sandy  Point;  in  the  charter  it 
is  ca  ed  Cape  Malabar,  about  ten  leagues  north  from 
Hand  of  Nantucket. 


[£]  Befides  the  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  the  late  Ply-, 
mouth  colony  may  be  in  value  of  forty  miles  fquare,is  1600 
iquare  mnes,  or  1,024,000  acres  ;  is  in  the  whole 
auout  1,254,000  acres.  In  this  old  colony,  there  are  no 
\  acant  or  colony  lands  ;  all  the  lands  are  the  property  of 
townfhips  or  private  perfons,  as  granted  by  the  general 
afiemoly  from  time  to  time. 

\T  T  —»  ,  ,  _  called  one  of  the  aflbciated  colonies  of 
Oew-hngland  before  the  ftrifter  confociadon  (the  twelfth 

»dSdam  afr",d’  ‘hatTb>'  beins  fo  particular  in  the  defcrlption  of  our 
civin°  he°r  c°l0D,es’.  l™y  be  found  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  in 
that  thpC.  Seog,apuy  mHead  of  the  hiftory  j  but  we  mull  confider, 
revolutions  young  and  dependent,  cannot  afford  many  Rate 

Z  Of  fome  °re  m°ry.  muft  chie%  con  fill  of  delineations. 

I  Choli  n  CC0UniS  of  their  various  produce  and  commerce. 

ment  hoi-ri0tT  1?  mmute  *n  tPie  inland  geography  :  in  my  amufe- 
each  townfh*  ave  ^0^P°^ecl  aftnal  furveys  (as  upon  record)  of 
nl-n  ofT^dl  d“ind  iB  the  four  colonies  <*  bew-England,  into  a 
«ne  inch  T  i  Te  <  *  halfftet  f‘Iuare-  b7  a  fc  le  of  five  ,n  les  to 
fid^rable  rh-r  *  f  an>  niany  years  colle&ing,  and  perfe&ed  at  a  con- 

Nevv  England^’  1Sf  ^  ^  f°r  *  puWic  benefit  >0  the  Provinces  of 
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day  of  the  third  month,  1 643)  of  the  four  colonies  of  New- 
Eno-land.  It  was  an  alliance  like  that  of  theSwifs  cantons. 
This  colony  a  (lifted  in  the  Pequod  Indian  war  1637  -, 
this  war  was  only  of  a  few  months  continuance,  and 
ended  with  the  entire  reduction  or  extinction  of  that 

tribe ;  fee  p.  193. 

Concerning  the  ijlands  near  Cape-Cod. 

THE  noted  iftands  are  Nantucket,  Capawock,  or 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  iftands.  ^ 

-  The  north  fide  of  Nantucket,  or  the  town  of  Sher- 
burn,  lies  in  N.  lat.  41  D.  10  M.  about  ten  leagues  from 
the  main  land-,  contains  about  23,000  acres,  the  value 
of  fix  miles  fquare;  beach  included  it  is  in  twenty -(even 
proprietorfhips,  but  all  in  common,  excepting  foity  acres 
home  lots  to  each  proprietorfhip  each  prop  rie  tor  (hip 
may  keep  560  fneep.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  a  very 
induftrious  people  j  they  make  fome  dry  cod-filh  ;  their 
principal  bufinefs  is  whaling.  Anno  17445  hi  die  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  French  war,  they  had  about  forty  (loops  and 
fchooners  in  the  whale  fi(hery>-,  thirteen  men  to  a  vefiei, 
do  make  from  7000  to  10,000  barrels  of  whale  oil  per 
annum  ;  their  bone  feldom  exceed  (even  teet.  A  whale 
of  100  barrels,  yields  1000  wt.  of  bone.  ^  In  this 
lftand  are  about  900  Indian  fouls,  of  great  uie  in  thftr 

ffthery. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  about  eight  leagues  weft  from 
Nantucket,  and  three  leagues  fouthfrom  Woods  Hole  in 
Falmouth  upon  the  main,  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  ; 
the  eaft  end  is  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  tapers  away  to 
Guy  Head,  at  the  W.  end  three  miles  wide  -,  much  of  the 
iftand  is  very  barren,  being  heaths  and  pine  land  •,  three 
poor  townfhips,  Edgar-Town,  Fifbury,  and  Chiimaik  *, 
about  200  fencible  white  men  about  450  Indian  fouls. 
With  the  Elizabeth  iftands  it  makes  [>]  Duke’s  county. 

[c]  Before  the  Maflachufetts-Bay  new  charter,  all  thefe  ifiands  be¬ 
longed  to  the  government  of  Nevv-York  ;  and  the  receiver  of  the  quit- 

P  d  3  Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  i (lands  lie  in  a  range,  S.  W.  halfway  beT 
twmn  Martha  s  Vineyard,  and  the  lliore  of  Buzard  bay  ; 
they  make  Buzard’s  bay  ;  the  largeft  ifland  one  mile  from 
Woods  Hole,  or  the  main  is  about  eight  miles  lono-  but 
very  narrow ;  belongs  to  Thomas  Lechmere,  Elqt  and 
Mr.  Bowdoin’s  eftate  ;  it  is  called  Nalhawn  ifland;  here 
is  a  good  harbour,  Tarpaulings  cove  ;  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  is  another  good  harbour.  Holms’s.  hole,  ofgoodufe 
to  vefiels  that  navigate  this  channel  ;  next  is  Tinker’s 
idanci,  Slocum’s  ifland,  and  Cattehunk  iflands ;  thefe 
be.ong  to  Slocum,  Ward,  and  Sanford’s  heirs. 

■ -locum  s  ifland  lies  one  league  fouth  wefterly  from  the 
y/eft  end  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  ;  is  in  value  one  mile 
Iquare  ;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Norton. 


Article  V. 

Concerning  the  old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

H  E  old  writers  of  the  hiftory  of  New-England  are 
fo  trifling  and  erroneous,  that  the  late  [d]  fcriblers 
and  hackney  writers  who  copy  the  affairs  of  New-Eng- 
land  from  them,  appear,  by  their  obfolete  and  erroneous 
account  of  affairs,  in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  afford 
me  no  afMance. 

rents  of  New- York  made  demands  of  the  old  arrears  of  their  quit- 

rents.  ~ 

\d\  At  prefent  I  fliall  only  inftance  Salmon’s  modern  hiftory,  and  the 

Atlas  maritimus  et  c omrnercialis . 

treatlmo°fnnfmSWh°  **  1  Tv7’  °r  ^ather  a  Ja cobite  ;  he  indicates  the 
2® 7  A\  \  and  dircovers  a  very  prejudice  againft  New- 

t  S  ?n.  s  ^ett^ers,  *ws.  That  they  came  over  to  fecure  a  retreat 
tor  their  brethren,  m  c?ife  they  mifcarried  in  fubverting  church  and 
Itate  at  home;  this  is  a  very  idle  furmife,  becaufe  the  firft  fet  of 

emigrants  did  not  exceed  ioo  perfons,  and  of  thefe  not  above  fixty  fur- 
yived  the  firft  winter.  f  ;  “  *  y  r 

From  Salmon  I  fhall  only  give  a  few  inftances,  which  at  firft  fight 

of  codfift!  CV0US*  any  cJ01?ment-‘<  In  Virginia  abundance 

ot  cod-hfh— Virginia  is  feparated  from  Florida  by  the  Apalachian 

mountains-— In  the  fort  near  Newport  are  300  cannon  — North-Caro- 

lina  is  a  well-peopled  flourifliing  colony.”  V.  B.  It  is  the  fink  or 

*  »  ‘  i 

Anna 
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Anno  1 62 Mr.  Conant  and  company  in  trade,  made 

fome  fett  eme  u  at  Cape  Anne,  the  north  eafterly  pro, 
fome  iettie  M  ~  ,  A  B  they  were  moftly  from 
montory  of  Maiiacttuietts  nay  ,  y 
Dorchefter,  and  the  weft  of  England  This  gave  1  ie  tQ. 
a  nroieft  firft  concerted  in  Lincolnlhire,  of  procuring 
fronAhe  council  of  Plymouth,  a  grant  for  fettling  a  co- 
fonv  in  Maffachufetts-Bay,  with  a  refolution  that  the  prm- 
cipal  town  thereof  be  called  Boston,  from  a  lea-port  and 
oarliament  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnfhire;  bein0 
lined  by  fome  adventurers  of  London  and  Dorfetflnre, 
they  obtained  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  March  19, 

1 6277  si  a  grant  in  the  name  of  fix  affociates  and  their 

naufeous  drain  of  all  our  colonies  •  IM  Jyjy»o,fee 
Gofpel  minifters,  very  fickly,  and  very  b; id  : g  adultery-Cam. 

England  both  men  and  women  are  put  to  death  The/ara  oniy 

bridge  univerfity  conf.fe  of  three  !'0ueSe)  making  three  fides 

three  buildings  (the  fcholars  are  York  forces  againft  Montreal 

of  a  defigned  Tl.  It  was  by  laklchamplain.- 

were  to  go  by  the  lake  Ontar  .  and  wear  deer,  (kins  in  winter. 

“  Our  Indians  go  naked  in  lum  ,  .  — Penobfcot  river 

N.  B.  They  wear  blankets  fame  and  winter.^  ^  ^  ^ 

divides  New-England  fr?m Hudfon’s  river  divides  the 
Croix,  more  eaftward,  is  the  bounaa  y  York  „  N  />.  The  di- 

fouthern  parts  of  New-Eng  an  df  ,  river.”— His  enlarging 

viding  «ne  is  twenty  miles  eaft  of *  n  fteetS;  and  hl? 

much  upon  trifling  ftew  him  to  be  a  fcribbler,  and  no  ac- 

ZZ  hS-  -His  abftraft’of  the  laws  of  New-England,  are  from 

ded~ 

cialis,  printed  at  London  1728,  fold  *°  chart3er— New-London 

“  New-England  is  four  govern ln^ave^  colonies_  have  Rhode-ifland 

colony  —  Connecticut  a  ,  f •  rifdiaion-T-Tttrmerick  from  New^ 
and  Providence  under  the  fame  j  H  n,:re  are  fortified.^-- New 
England  —Moll  of  the  towns  -  ^w-Hampjh.re  are  ^  ^ 

York  apply  chiefly  to  whale-fiftu  k  ■  rifes  in  Nova 

They  do  not  whale  in  any  4oo  Undents.” 

Scotia.— In  the  two  co '  ^es  New-England  fixty-two  market 

*w„  A-  -  «•"  r~. 

a.d  Martei’s  Mag*  «  M  *e 
defer.  p  <J  4  affigHS, 


» 
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affigns,  of  all  the  lands  in  New-England  from  three 
miles  foqth  or  Charles  nver,  to  three  miles  north  of  Mer¬ 
rimack  river,  eaft  and  weft  from  fea  to  fea  :  th eft  fix 
aff related  twenty  more  perfons,  and  March  4,  1628-0 
oDtamed  a  royal  grant  with  a  charter,  counterfmned 

I  sfe  ‘"e  o,d  cw- 

‘S'alS-’l  i' ft"?  f’ftmftb, 

N,'t  (  j  d  ^-England)  from  40  D.  N.  lat.  to  48  D 
N  lat  and  eaft  and  weft  from  fea  to  fea-,  if  not  poMed 
bp  any  Chnftian  ftate ,  nor  within  the  limits  if  a  Southern 
colony  lately  grant ea  ;  the  quit-rent  to  be  the  fifth  -part  of 
a.l  their  gold  and  fiber  ore.  -  This  company  by  deed  IranJd 
and  fold  1  fh  of  March,  3  regni  Charles  I,  a  pan  0ftl 
poneat  lands  to  fix  gentlemen.  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  See.  their 

‘Ziff! 

Z  7  three  mlff  Southward  of  any  and  every  Dart  of 
arles  nver,  and  of  Majfachufetts-Bay,  E.  and  W.  from 
fea  to  fea,  with  all  ijlands  on  the  eaftern  or  weftern  loafis 

tftftlZZ  ’ft"! ! ’  »*  *  tmcJ,  iX 

fa.d  twenty-fix  grantees,  with  all  fuch  others  as  dll  here 

if  1 1: 11  “d  -*  ft  *  f pits  % 

governor  1  y  Cor?orate  and politic,  by  the  name  of  1 the 
BAy  r  ’  dj' pD  C0MPANY  0F  the  Massachusetts- 

governor  ^  corforation  t0  of  one' 

g  mor ,  one  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  ciMaris  to  h? 

annually  elebled  out  of  the  freemen  of  Tuft  M  ,  ,  b 

nominated  for  the  firfi  y  ear  mZS 6 kmg 
T homo  f  riff  ft J  y  '  Matthew  Craddock,  governor, 

fhegZer£  CiftufTtf  eigbteen  ^ants. 

k  rrn  y  caU  an  affernbly  at  pie  a  fur e  :  the  Governor 

un(jer  fffen->  may  once  a  month  meet  to  do 
d- d  J  •  Four  gi  cat  and  general  courts  or  alfemblie r  rf  th* 

fer  zfr  .<*  ft  4*  VSf.Lfr 

ana  Ahchaeimas  terms  whe-Mf J  J  \ 

’  W'Vereoj  the  governor  and 
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fix  of  the  affifiants ,  at  leaf  to  befiven,  [d]  with  therepre - 
fentatives  of  the  townfhips ,  to  admit  freemen ,  confhtute  of¬ 
ficers,  make  laws ,  not  repugnant  to  the  Jlatutes  of  Eng¬ 

land :  annually  upon  the  lafi  JNednefday  in  Eafter  termfhall 
he  an  election  of  general  ajfemhly  then  convened ,  of  a  go¬ 
vernor,  deputy -governor,  eighteen  affifiants,  and  all  other  of¬ 
ficers.  Liberty  to  tranfport  from  England  any  people^  effects, 
and  merchandize  free  of  cujloms  both  outward*  and  inwai  d, 
for  the  fir fi  feven  years,  and  quit  from  all  taxes  and  cujloms 
in  New -England :  alfo  for  the  firft  feven  years,  and  for 
fourteen  years  more,  excepting  the  five  per  cent,  duty  in  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  all  merchandize  imported.  All  born  in  this 
country,  or  in  paffages  to  and  from  the  colony ,  be  deemed  na¬ 
tural-born  fubjefts  of  England  *,  the  general  court  may  make 
orders  aid  laws,  conftitute  officers,  may  impofe  fines,  impri¬ 
sonment,  or  other  lawful  correction,  according  to  we  courfe 
of  other  ' corporations  in  England  \e\  •,  eflabhfhing  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  amongfi  the  natives,  is  in  this  charter  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  principal  end  thereof  ;  may  encounter  and 
fejift  by  force  of  arms,  by  fea  or  land,  any  who  fhall  in  a 
hofiile  manner  invade  the  faid  plantation  if  any  of  the  faid 
colons  floall  injure  any  fubject  of  princes  in  amity  with  us, 
they fio all,  proclamation  made  in  England,  be  required  to  give 
fatisfaftion ,  and  make  reftitution  ;  which  if  not  complied 
with,  the  faid  perfons  fhall  be  put  out  of  our  allegiance  and 
protection,  and  the  faid  princes  fioall  be  allowed  to  profecute  the 
faid  offenders  with  hoftility  —  None  of  our  fubjeCls  to  be  de¬ 
barred  fifhing  upon  the  coaft  of  New-England,  nor  from  fit¬ 
ting  up  fiages  and  workhoufis  on  fio  ore,  and*  cutting  requijite 

timber  and  wood. 

The  colony  feal  was  an  Indian  erect,  naked,  an  arrow 
in  his  right-hand,  and  a  bow  in  his  left-hand;  thele 
words  in  a  fcrowl  from  his  mouth,  Come  over  and  help 
us  and  in  a  round,  Sigillun  Guo.  et  Societatis  de  J/Lcif- 
fachufitts-Bay  in  Nova  Anglia. 

| y]  This  Teems  to  imply,  that  they  were  to  meet  and  vote  together. 

[/]  He;d  capital  crimes  Teem  not  to  be  included. 


_ 
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To  render  this  hiftory  clear  and  diftinCt,  we  fhall  here 
continue  the  accounts  of  the  incidents  which  happened, 
relating  to  this  charter,  down  to  its  being  vacated  in 
Chancery  in  1684. 

Anno  1635,  ieveral  complaints  againft  the  colony  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay  being  lodged  in  the  court  of  King’s- 
bench  ;  a  quo  warranto  was  iffued  againft  the  governor 
and  company  of  Maflachufetts-Bay:  fome  of  the  com¬ 
pany  appeared  and  declaimed  their  charter;  others  did 
not  appear,  and  were  outlawed. 

In  this  controverfy  with  Mr.  Mafon,  anno  1637,  in 
Trinity  term,  was  obtained  a  judgment  from  theKing’s- 
bench,  againft  the  colony  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  in°fa- 
vour  of  the  king,  viz.  That  the  king  fhould  feize  the  faid 
province,  and  take  their  governor  Cradock’s  body  into 
cuftody  *,  but,  by  reafon  of  the  enfuing  civil  war’confu- 
fions,  the  charter  was  never  taken  up,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  Reftoration,  New-England  enjoyed  a  defirable 
tranquillity  ;  and  at  the  deflre  of  their  important  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  eaftern  feeders  were  taken  into  their  protection 
and  jurifdiCtjon. 

Upon  the  Reftoration  1 66 1 ,  Gorge  and  Mafon’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  renewed  their  complaints  againft  Maflachu¬ 
fetts-Bay  colony,  upon  account  of  encroachments  ;  it 
was  chiefly  in  compaflion  that  thefe  eaftern  people  were 
(as  abandoned)  taken  under  their  protection  and  jurif- 
diCtion,  but  moreover  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  con¬ 
ceived,  that  it  might  keep  up  their  claim,  to  the  molt 
northerly  part  of  Merimack  river,  with  three  miles  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  E.  and  W.  from  fea  to  fea,  including  all  the 
fettled  part  of  Mafon’s  grant  or  New-Hamplhire,  and  of 
the  province  of  Main  to  Black  Point. 

Anno  1  ^75-6,  March  10,  ordered  by  the  king  in 
council,  that  Maflachufetts-Bay  government,  fhould  an- 
lwei  the  complaints  of  Mafon’s  and  Gorge’s  heirs,  con¬ 
cerning  their  being  by  faid  government  uniuftly  kept  out 
of  their  right. 
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William  Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkley  were  fent  over 
as  agents  ;  they  declaimed  any  title  to  thole  lands  in  the 

petition.  ,  . 

The  lords  of  the  committee  for  trade  and  plantations, 

with  the  lords  chief  juftices  Rainsford  and  North,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  king  in  council,  that  the  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  colony,  by  their  reprefentatives,  .difclaimed  any  title 
to  the  faid  lands  in  controyerfy;  this  report  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  king  in  council. 

After  the  order  of  the  king  in  council,  July  20,  10  7, 
the  affembly  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  paffed  an  aft  1679, 
vacating  all  filch  grants  as  they  had  made  of  lands  be-, 
yond  the  three  miles  north  of  Merrimack  nyer.  We 
muft  obferve,  that  about  this  time,  fome  of  the  Malia- 
chufetts  people,  upon  account  of  the  Indian  trade  and 
filhery,  removed  to  New-Hampihire  and  province  of 
Main,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  a  feparate  ftate ;  but 
from  divisions  amongft  themfelves,  and  from  fear  of  be- 
ino-  infulted  by  the  Indians,  they  put  themielves  under 
the  protection  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  government  or 
Maffachufetts-Bay.  1652,  The  inhabitants,  of  I\ew- 
Hamplhire,  or  Pilcataqua,  or  Mafon’s  grant,  put  them¬ 
felves  under  the  protection  and  government  of  Maliachu- 
fetts-Bay,  until  the  time  of  Cranfield’s  being  appointed 
o-overnor  of  New-Hampfliire.  Prefident  Cutts  and 
council.  Sept.  18,1 680,  were  commiffioned  by  the  .ting  ; 
before  this  there  had  been  no  power  of  government  grant¬ 
ed  for  that  territory  of  New-Hampihire.  \ve  may  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  the  old  townlhips  of  Portfmouth,  Hampton, 
and  Dover,  were  grants  of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  affem¬ 
bly  :  colonel  Waldron,  reprefentative  for  Dover,  was 
Speaker  of  Maffachufetts  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 

Anno'  1682,  May  9,  The  king  in  council  further 
inhibits  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  government,  from  any  ju- 
rifdiffion  in  Mafon’s  property. 

The  further  account  of  the  difputes  between  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Ma- 
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fon  proprietors  of  New-Hampfhire,  we  refer  to  the  fec- 
tion  of  New  Hampfhire. 

Anno  1682,  when  a  defpotic  monarchy  was  hatching 
leveial  towns  in  England  began  to  furrender  their  char- 
teis,  by  the  peijuafion  of  lord  chief  ju (lice  Jeffries,  a 
perfon  capable  oi  any  wickednefs  to  gratify  the  court ; 
particularly  in  Cornwall,  where  are  many  poor  boroughs, 
tor  fmall  confiderations  always  at  the  devotion  of°the 
court :  twenty-five  boroughs  brought  in  their  charters. 

Anno  16^3,  king, Charles  II,  by  a  melfage  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  aftembly  of  Maftachufetts-Bay  defired,  that  in  con- 
lideration  of  feveral  [e]  complaints  entered  againft  them, 
they  would  fm  render  their  charter  to  the  king’s  pleafure, 
which  by  a  vote  of  general  aftembly  was  refufed.  There- 
upon  in  confequence  of  a  quo  warranto ,  and  feire  facias , 
lOiSp,  in  Chancery,  in  Trinity  term,  judgment  was  en¬ 
tered  again  ft  their  charter,  and  it  was  vacated  ;  the  co¬ 
lonies  agents  or  attornies  not  appearing. 

Robert  Humphrey,  Efq ;  agent  for  Maflachufetts-Bay 
colony  m  his  letter  to  the  governor  and  council,  dated 

CEAtC e’  May  2>  1^85)  and  read  in  the  general 
a^embly  July  8  following  [/],  writes,  “  The  breaches 

aligned  againft  you,  are  as  obvious  as  unanfwerable  ;  fo 
that  ail  the  fervice  your  council  and  friends  could  have 
done  you  here,  would  have  only  ferved  to  deplore,  not 
p;  event,  that  inevitable  lofs.  I  lent  you  the  lord  keeper’s 
order  ol  June  i5,  1 6S4,  requiring  your  appearing  firfl 
day  or  Michaelmas  term,  elie  judgment  entered  againft 
your  charter  was  to  ftand.  When  this  firft  day  came, 
your  letters  of  attorney  neither  were,  nor  indeed  could 
ie,  letuine  ,  accordingly,  I  applied  to  the  Chancery  for 
further  time :  where  judgment  paffes  by  refault,  there 
may  be  a  rehearing.  Inftead  of  fending  letters  of  attor- 

chfltians,  ^gud  t0  the  afts  of  trade>  perfection  of  their  fellow- 

friEdJto  NewTnSl  **  that  ^  ^  n0t  tQ  have  b«"  a 
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ney,  the  colony  fent  only  an  addreis  to  tnC  king,  wnh- 
out  colony  leal,  or  any  fubicription  per  older  •,  theiNoie 
it  was  not  preferred.  I  herewith  fend  you  a  copy  ok  the 
iudo-ment  again  ft  your  charter.  Colonel  Kirk  wa^  fixed 
upon,  by  Charles  II,  to  be  your  governor  ;  and  James  II, 
is  faid  to  have  renewed  his  patent  for  your  government. 

Henry  Cranfield,  'governor  of  the  adjoining  province 
of  New-tlampfhire,  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed  by 
Charles  II,  governor  of  New -England.  It  is  certain  his 
commiffion  was  never  publiflied  ;  if  there  was  any  fuch 
patent,  it  dropped  by  the  death  of  Charles  II  :  by  Chailes 
the  fecond’s  fudden  death,  whether  natural,  or  wickedly 
procured,  we  fhall  not  determine;  this  affair,  was  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  New-England  colonies  continued  for 
about  two  years  more,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  chaiter 

privileges^].  c 

Jofeph  Dudley,  Efq ;  was  fent  over  to  the  court  of 

England  as  their  agent  in  the  charter  affaiis •,  but  as  be- 

ino-a  native  of  New-England,  and  a  cunning  man,  it  was 

thought  by  the  court  that  he  was  the  proper  perfon  to 
facilitate  and  to  introduce  a  new  adminiftration,  or  form 
of  government.  Accordingly,  in  April  1686,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prefident,  with  a  council  to  govern  New-Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  arrived  atBofton  in  June  following :  there  were 
no  confiderable  a&s  in  government  in  his  time.  In  De¬ 
cember  of  the  fame  year,  arrives  Sir  Edmond  Andros, 
o-overnor  of  New-England,  with  Nicholfon,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  two  independent  companies  of  foldiers; 
and  prefident  Dudley  was  appointed  chief-juffice. 

The  New-England  charters  being  laid  afide,  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  council  (fix  or  feven  perfons,  generally  ilian- 

!>1  Plymouth  colony  had  the  fame  fate  with  Maflachufetts-Bay  co¬ 
lony  in  the  affair  of  charters;  Connecticut  and  Rhode-hland  colonies 
fubmitted,  by  refoh/e  of  their  affemblies,  to  the  king’s  pleafure,  and 
for  two  years  and  a  half  were  under  the  government  of  bir  Edmund 
Andros,  without  being  required  to  furrender  their  charter  ;  upon  the 
Revolution,  as  their  charter  had  never  been  vacated  by  law,  nor  iur- 
rendered,  they  were  allowed  by  the  court  of  England  to  reaflume  their 
charters,  and  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  thereof  to  this  day. 
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gers)  had  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  adted  many  unjuft  and  oppreffive  things  ; 
for  inflance,  in  property,  they  alledged,  that  the  people’s 
conveyances  were  not  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  upon  their  charter  ceafing,  their  former- 
titles  ceafed  ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  out  new  grants 
or  titles  at  high  rates  and  extravagant  fees  :  particular!) 
the  king  aifumed  the  abfolute  government,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  unappropriated  lands,  the  granting  of  lands, 
raifing  of  taxes,  making  of  laws,  with  the  executive  part 
like  wife* 

Upon  the  arrival  in  April  1 689,  in  Bolton,  of  the  news 
of  a  thorough  revolution  in  England,  there  was  a  kind 
of  popular  infurredtion  in  Bolton  againlt  the  governor  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  and  his  officers,  who  furrendered,  and 
were  fent  home ;  a  convention  of  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  colony  was  held  in  Bolton,  who  appointed  a 
council,  Simon  Bradltreet,  prefident,  or  committee  for  the 
fafety  of  the  people,  and  confervation  of  the  peace  •,  and 
fummoned  a  convention  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo  ¬ 
ple.  Accordingly,  at  the  firlt  meeting,  fixty-fix  reprefen- 
tativesof  forty- four  towns  and  diltridts  were  prefent ;  and 
May  24,  there  were  reprefentatives  from  fifty-four  places ; 
they  relolved  that  the  governor,  deputy- governor,  affif- 
tants,  and  other  officers,  as  chofen  May  12,  1686,  Should 
adt  in  their  refpedtive  Stations  ;  viz.  Simon  Bradltreet, 
governor;  Thomas  Serjeant,  major-general;  Ifaac 
Adington,  fecretary  ;  John  Phillips,  t reafurer  ;  Thomas 
Danforth,  prefident  of  the  province  of  Main,&V.  Thomas 
Oakes  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  :  they 
refolved  upon  fix  rates  of  taxes,  whereof  one  rate  was  to 
be  in  provisions  :  all  this  was  tranfadted  with  fubmiffion 
to  the  king  and  queen’s  pleafure  when  notified. 

It  was  propofed  by  a  writ  of  error,  to  have  a  rehear¬ 
ing  concerning  the  New-England  charters,  in  Weltmin- 
Iter-hall ;  but  this  was  dropped.  There  was  a  bill 
brought  into  the  convention  parliament,  for  restoring  the 
New-England  charters;  it  paired  the  lower  houferbut 

the 
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the  convention  being  diflolved  foon  aftei,  it  dropped. 
Upon  granting  the  new  charter,  the  king  allowed  the 
ao-ents  for  Maffachufetts-Bay  to  nominate  their  firft  go¬ 
vernor  j  they  nominated  Sir  Vf  tlliam  Phipps. 

The  further  provincial  proceedings  we  defer  to  the 

next  article. 


The  boundary  line  of  Old  Maffachufetts-Bay  colony. 

T  PI  E  fouthern  line  is,  1.  With  the  late  Plymouth  co¬ 
lony  forty-one  miles  ;  being  fifteen  miles  due  W.  twenty- 
three  miles  W.  18  D.  S.  fee  p.  401,  and  W.  7  D.  N.- 
three  miles  and  a  half.  Upon  this  line  lie  the  townlhips 
Hin°ham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Stoughton. 
2  \b\  The  line  with  Rhode-ifland  colony,  from  the 

interfeCtion  of  the  north  and  fouth  line  from  Patucket 
Falls  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  fouth  line,  as  fettled  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  two  colonies.  May  14,  1719,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  is  W .  7  D.  N.  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Rhode-ifland,  being 
a  production  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-ifland  N.  and  S. 
line,  as  fettled  by  agreement  of  thefe  two  colonies,  anno 

1738  NB  Here  the  differences  of  variation  allowed 
per  agreement  with  Rhode-ifland  of  W.  7  D.  N.  and  with 

Connecticut  of  W.  9  D.  N.  occafions  a  notch  of  one 
mile  and  forty  reds  in  the  townfhip  of  Douglais,  from  the 
Rhode-ifland  N.  W.  corner  to  the  Connecticut  N.  E. 
corner-  upon  this  line  lie  the  townlhips  ofWrentham, 
Bellingham,  Uxbridge,  and  Douglais  3.  The  line 
with  [z]  Connecticut,  run  anno  1713,  from  laid  IN.  E. 


m  Maffachufetts  fouth  line  was  fet  off  according  to  the  letter  of 
he  charter,  from  three  miles  fouth  of  the  head  of  Stop-river  m  Wrent- 
1am,  being  the  moll  foutherly  branch  of  Charles-river ;  it  Sails  into  the 

nain  body  of  Charles-river  at  Medfield.  . 

fd  In  N  lat  4.2  D.  2  M.  as  obferved  by  the  ingenious,  learned,  and 
nquifitive  gentleman  William  Burnet  Efq;  fometime  governor  of 
Slew- York,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  province  of  Maifechufetts- 
3a  y;  a  worthy  fon  of  the  worthy,  pious,  and  hone  ft,  though  political 

>ilhop  Burnet, 
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corner  of  Connecticut,  W.  9  D.  M.  to  the  N.  W.  cor¬ 
ner  of  Connecticut  feventy-two  miles ;  viz.  from  faid  N. 
E.  corner  of  Connecticut  to  Connecticut  river  (ninety  rods 
north  of  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Suffield)  thirty-eight  miles, 
and  from  thence  to  Connecticut  N .  W.  corner  thirty-four 
miles  ;  in  all  feventy-two  miles  upon  Connecticut :  this 
line  was  [k]  fettled  per  agreement,  and  afterwards  con  - 
firmed  by  the  king  in  council :  upon  this  line  lie  the 
townffiips  of  Dudley,  Woodftock  indented,  Sturbridae, 
Brimfield,  Somers,  and  Enfield  indented,  Suffield  indent- 
ed,Weftfield,  Bedford,  Eloufatonicks,  No’s  q  and  2  and 
Sheffield. 

As  an  equivalent,  for  fome  indented  lands  properly 
belonging  to  the  colony,  of  Connecticut,  but  fettled,  and 
for  fome  time  affumed  under  the  jurifdiction,  of  Mafia- 
chufetts-Bay ;  anno  1713,  the  province  of  Maflachufetts- 
Bay  allowed  the  property,  but  not  jurifdiction  of  fome 
of  their  vacant  province  lands,  containing  105,793  acres 
in  four  feparate  parcels.  Thefe  equivalent  lands  were  fold 
at  public  vendue  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut  April  25, 
1 7 1 6,  for  683/.  New-England  carrency  in  fixteen  ffiares, 
viz.  Gurdon  Saltonfcall,  governor  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Saltonftall,  Paul  Dudley,  Addington  Davenport,  Tho* 
Fitch,  Anthony  Stoddard,  William  Brattle,  minifter, 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  William 
and  Jofeph  Dummer,  each  one  half  of  a  ffiare,  Jonathan 
Belcher,  John  White,  William  Clark,  near  Bolton  com¬ 
mon,  John  Wainwright,  Henry  Newman  and  John 
Cafwal,  each  one  third  of  a  ffiare,  Nath.  Gould,  and 
Petei  Bins,  each  one  half  of  a  ffiare,  John  Stoddard  and 
Eliffia  Williams,  each  one  half  of  a  ffiare,  and  to  John 
Read  one  (hare  :  about  40,000  acres  of  thefe  lands,  by 
the  late  fettlement  or  a  line  with  New-Hampffiire,  fall 

.  P  ^  ^ate  Petiu°n  to  the  general  court,  or  general  affembly  for  the 
indented  townfliips  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  to  be  fet  off  to  the  jurif- 
diction  of  Gonnedicut  is  idle  and  vain,  becaufe  the  jurifdiaion  has 
ecn  lome  years  fince  finally  iflued  by  the  king  in  council. 

into 
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into  the  jurifdidion  of  New-Hamplhire  upon  Connedi- 
cut  river  above  Northfield. 

The  weft  line  of  Maftachufetts-Bay  hitherto  is  not  fet¬ 
tled-,  the  people  of  New-York  pretend  that  their  eaft 
line  is  Connedicut  river  [/J,  becaufe  the  Dutch  colony, 
their  predeceftors,  extended  their  pretenfions  fo  far,  and 
had  a'confiderable  trade  in  Connedicut  river.  But  we 
may  oblerve,  that  lome  years  fince,  anno  1725?  when 
New-York  and  Connedicut  fettled  their  line,  which  was 
'  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council  \  their  fun¬ 
damental  agreement  was,  that  this  bounuaiy  line  fliould 
be  at  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Hudion’s  river,  and  parallel 
with  the  faid  river  therefore  naturally  this  line  in  the 
fame  circumftances  muft  extend  northward,  and  bound 
Maftachuletts-Bay  and  New-Hampfhire  provinces. 

The  [m ]  north  and  eaft  lines  have  been  in  continued 
difputes  in  oppofite  claims  of  Maftachufetts-Bay  and 
New-Hampfhire.  Anno  1739,  the  king  in  council, 
upon  appeals  from  the  jJdgment  of  commiftioners  (per 
ao-reement  of  both  parties)  appointed  under  the  great 
fell  of  Great-Britain,  finally  determined  the  fame. 

As  all  difputable  claims  are  now  extinguifhed,  we  may 
reckon  them  as  obfolete  ;  but  for  the  curious  (antiqua¬ 
ries  perhaps  maybe  an  improper  term  in  a  young  colony) 
we  fhall  give  fome  fuccind  account  of  thofe  claims. 

It  is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  almoft  impoflible  to 
|  reconcile  the  letter  of  the  boundaries  of  two  old  grants  ? 
becaufe  generally  more  was  granted,  than  had  been  fur- 
veyed,  or  perhaps  more  than  had  been  difcovered ;  there¬ 
fore  the  lines  were  ill  expreffed,  in  loofe  general  terms, 
and  frequently  interfering  ;  which  cannot  be  adjufted  but 
by  amicable-*  voluntary  conventions  and  agreements  of 

[/]  Anno  1726,  fome  of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  people,  in  fettling 
Houfatonick  townfhips,  were  arreded  to  Albany  court  in  an  action  of 
trefpafs  againft  a  grant  to  fome  Dutchmen  from  my  loid  Coinbury, 

governor  of  New-York.  f 

[/«]  It  was  defigned  to  refer  the  hiftory  of  this  line  to  the  leAion  or 

New-Hamplhire,  but  itfeems  more  naturally  to  fall  in  this  place. 
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the  parties  concerned  ;  to  be  explained  and  confirmed  by 
the  king  in  council,  the  original  granter. 

Immediately  upon  the  royal  grant  or  patent  to  the 
New-England  company,  called  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
that  council  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  governor 
of  the  fort  of  Plymouth,  and  fometime  prefident  of  the 
faid  council,  and  to  Mr.  Mafon  merchant  of  London, 
their  fecretary,  jointly,  from  Neumkeag  or  Salem  river 
to  Quenebec  river  along  the  fea  fhore,  and  fixty  miles 
inland  :  foon  after,  they  had  feparate  grants  of  feparate 
parcels  of  land :  here,  we  are  only  to  relate  the  difputes 
with  Mr.  Mafon’s  heirs  and  affigns,  and  the  fedtion  of 
New-Hampfhire  muft  be  referred  to. 

Anno  1621,  March  9,  the  council  of  Plymouth  grant¬ 
ed  to  John  Mafon,  Efq;  of  London,  their  fecretary,  his 
heirs  and  afligns,  a  tra6t  of  land  from  Neumkeag  to 
Merrimack  river.  Anno  1629,  they  granted  to  ditto  a 
trad  [n]  of  land,  between  Merrimack  river  and  Pifcata- 
qua  river,  fixty  miles  up  each  river,  and  thefe  to  be 
bounded  by  a  line  acrofs  from  river  to  river.  Both  thefe 
grants  were  joined  in  a  new  grant  1635,  April  22,  from 
the  council  of  Plymouth  to  the  faid  Mafon,  viz.  fixty 
miles  up  Neumkeag  river,  (Sc.  and  from  the  entrance  of 
Neumkeag  (a  creek  between  Salem  and  Beverley)  round 
by  the  fea-fhore  to  the  middle  entrance  of  Pifcataqua 
river,  up  Pifcataqua  river,  and  Newichawennock  river  to 
the  head  thereof,  and  thence  north  weftward  till  fixty 
miles  be  accomplifhed ;  and  crofs  from  the  termination 
of  each  of  thefe  fixty  miles,  to  be  called  New-Hampfhire. 
Anno  1635,  Aug.  19,  king  Charles,  by  patent,  confirms 
this  grant  called  New-Hampfhire,  with  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  jurifdidlion  (as  in  the  palatinate  or  bifhoprick 
of  Durham)  with  power  of  conferring  honours. 

The  complaints  from  time  to  time  of  Mr.  Mafon’s 
heirs  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  determinations 

0]  This  patent  is  pofterior  to  that  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  1628-9, 
and  therefore  void,  as  the  lands  between  Neumkeag  and  Merrimack 
river. 


there- 
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thereupon,  have  been  already  related  in  p.  41O  ;  we  fhall 
now  mention  fome  very  large  private  claims  from  Indian 
grants,  where  both  colonies  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  and 
New-Hampfhire  were  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  in  pro¬ 
perty,  as  well  as  in  jurifdkftion.  ,  . 

Anno  1 629,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  Merrimack  ri¬ 
ver  fold  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others  of  the  Maffa¬ 
chufetts -Bay  colony,  all  that  land  beginning  “at  the 
“  end  of  twenty  miles  N.  W.  from  Patucket  falls,  and 
«  thence  running  a  N.  E.  line  to  interfeCt  MerrimacK  and 
<e  Pifcataqua  rivers,  and  thefe  two  rivers  to  be  the  bounds 
«  of  it,  from  that  line  to  the  fea.”  This,  together  with 
other  lands,  included  all  the  late  province  of  New- 
Hamplhire.  This  claim, was  revived  by  Mr.  Comte  and 
others,  about  thirty  years  fince,  when  fome  Irifh  PrelDy- 
terians  petitioned  both  aflemblies  of  Maffachufetts-Bay 
and  of  New-Hampfhire,  for  a  fettlement  or  townfhip  of 
lands:  thefe  emigrants  are  fettled  upon  part  of  thofe 
lands  by  charter  or  grant  from  the  governor  and  council 
of  New-Hampfhire  ;  their  townfhip  is  called  London¬ 
derry  (formerly  Nutfield)  and  flourifhes  much ;  they  are 
a  noted  pattern  and  example  of  induftry  and  frugality  ; 
particularly  they  excel  in  the  fabric  or  manufaaure  of 
linen  cloth.  May  the  other  townfhips  of  New  England 
copy  from  them !  This  townfhip  lies  a  few  miles  eaft  of 

Patucket  falls  of  Merrimack  river. 

Anno  1682,  a  large  tract  of  land  called  the  Million 
purchafe,  both  fides  of  Merrimack  river  above  Souhagen 
river,  was  granted  by  the  Sachems  of  the  Weymafet  or 
lower  river  Indians,  and  the  Penycook  or  upper  river 
Indians,  to  Jonathan  Tyng  of  Dunftable  for  valuable 
confiderations.  This  traft  of  land  extended  upon  the 
weft  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  from  the  mouth  of  Sough- 
agen  river,  where  it  falls  into  Merrimack  river,  fix  miles 
and  a  half  up  the  faid  Soughagen  or  Souhegonack  river; 
thence  N.  20  D.  weftward,  ten  miles  -,  thence  in  a  diredt 
line  from  the  northward  as  far  as  the  moft  foutherly  end 
or  part  (meaning,  I  fuppofe,  the  production  weftward  of 

e  —  ' 
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a  line  from  the  .foutherly  end  of  the  faid  pond)  of  the 
great  pond  or  lake,  commonly  called  Wenapefioche  lake;, 
extended  upon  the  eait  fide  of  Merrimack  river  from 
Brer.i ton’s  lands  or  farm  (in  Litchfield)  fix  miles  in 
breadth  eaftward,  and  thence  running  in  a  dired  line 
northward  unto,  and  as  far  as,  the  moft  foutherly  end  or 
part  of  W enepafioche  lake  ;  neither  of  thefe  weft  or  eaft 
lines  to  come  nearer  to  the  river  of  Merrimack  than  fix 
miles ;  an  Indian  plantation  of  three  miles  fquare  is  re¬ 
ferred.  Thefe  lands  were  conveyed  in  feveral  parcels, 
and  at  funcjry  times,  to  certain  perlons  by  transfers,  anno 
1  ^84,  1 6<S  and  1686;  or  which  transfers  fome  were 
acknowledged  before  the  magiftates  of  the  adminiftration 
of  the  old  colony  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  and  fome  before 
thofe  of  king  James  the  fecond’s  reign.  After  thefe  con¬ 
veyances  and  transfers  were  confirmed  by  Robert  Tufton 
Mahon  proprietor  of  New-Hampfhire,  April  15,  1686, 
fo  tar  as  falls  within  the  royal  grant  of  New  Tfampfhire, 
at  a  quit-  rent  of  ioj.  fterling  per  annum  when  demanded, 
.they  were  regulated  into  twenty  equal  ftiares,  viz . 

*  "  /  v  *  . 

c ■ .  :  t*  *  }  t  .  •  /  .  ,  *  cV':  y  r  ' 

Jofeph  Dudley  Samuel  Shrimpton  John  Blackwell 
Charles  Lid-get  William  Stoughton  Peter  Bulkeley 
John  Uftiei  Richard  Wharton  \V  iLhamBlathwayt 
Edward  RandolphThomas  Henchmanjonathan  Tyng 
John  Hubbard  Thaddeus  Macarty  Daniel  Cox. 

Robert  ThompfonEdward  Thompfon 

And  three  other  perfons  to  be  hereafter  named  and  agreed 
upon  ;  no  benefit  of  furvivorfhip  ;  to  be  divided  as^foon 
as  may  be,  and  each  lliare  may  take  up  5000  acres  at 
uifcretbn  for  the  prefent.  I  hefe  grants  and  regulations 
were  aifo  confirmed  July  12,  1686  (and  entered  Nov.  9, 
following)  by  Jofeph  Dudley,  prefident,  and  by  the 
council  of  his  majefty’s  territory  and  dominion  of  New- 
En  gland  in  America;  with  an  addition  of  the  townlhip 
of  Concord,  Chelmsford,  Oregon,  Lancafter,  Stow,  and 
Dunftable,  and  twelve  miles  more  of  land.  This  claim  * 
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was  in  a  manner  revived  about  twenty- eight  years  fince, 
but  loon  dropped  ;  it  is  now  again  revived  by  an  adyer- 
tifement  in  the  Bofton  Gazette  of  June  21,  174^^  Thefe 
lands  at  prefent  are  in  the  jurifdibtion  of  N ew-Hamp- 
fhire,  and  mud  be  claimed  in  that  province.  • 

Not  many  years  fince  Mrs.  Band  fiom  New-England, 
heirefs  or  reprefentative  of  Thomas  Goffe,  one  of  the 
twenty-fix  original  patentees  or  proprietors  of  MaiTachu- 
fetts-Bay  orant,  entered  a  claim  in  Chancery  accordingly, 
and  crave  fome  diiturbance  to  the  Mallkchufetts-Bay  vel- 
fels  in  the  river  Thames  in  London,  by  entering  a  Ne 
exeat  in  Chancery,  pretending  they  were  the  produce  of 
that  colony,  which  the  twenty  fix  original  proprietors  had 
never  jointly  aligned  to  the  feeders  5  but  upon  her  death, 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  other  original  proprietors  ap¬ 
pearing,  the  affair  dropped  •,  and  the  lettlers,  by  their 
reprefentatives  in  general  affembly,  continue  in  quiet  poff 
feffion  by  prefcription.  * 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  difpute  concerning 
the  north  boundary  of  Maffachufetts  Bay  colony  with 
New-Hampfhire  •,  New-Hampfhire  claimed,  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  middle  channel  of  the  mouth  of  Mer¬ 
rimack  river  due  weft,  until  it  meet  with  other  Britilh 
governments  ;  Maffachufetts -Bay  Claimed,  from  truce 
miles  north  of  the  Black  Rock,  where  Merrimack  river 
emptied  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  when  the  charter  was 
granted  j  thence  running  at  three  miles  diftance  parallel 
with  the  river,  to  three  miles  north  of  the  fork  or  crotch 
where  this  river  firft  receives  the  name  Merrimack,  and 
from  thence  due  weft  to  the  South-Sea,  or  to  any  of  his 
majefty’s  other  territories. 

[0]  Anno  1731,  the  general  affembly  of  New-Hamp¬ 
fhire  appointed  Mr.  Rindge  their  agent,  to  foliicit  at 

j  o]  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  affair,  that  it  may  ferve, 
by  way  of  inftance,  to  illuftrate  the  length  of  time  required  to  hying 
Plantation  affairs  to  an  iffue  at  the  court  of  Great-bntam.  Fhe 
-affair  of  the  boundaries  between  lord  Baltimore  of  Maryland,  and  the 

E  e  3  home. 
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home,  for  fettling  their  boundaries  with  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  •,  1733,  the  petition  was  prefen  ted ; 
1734,  Jan.  5,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  fent 
to  the  attorney  and  follicitor-general,  this  queftion, 
“  From  what  part  of  Merrimack  river,  the  three  miles 
<c  limitation  ought  to  be  taken  ?”  March  19,  the  report 
was,  “  From  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Mer- 
“  rimack  river.”  1 737,  April  9,  by  the  confent  of  both 
parties,  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal  was  iffued  to 
fome  gentlemen  of  the  councils  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  to  hear  and  judge  in  the  affair.  The  com- 
miffioners  met  at  Hampton  in  New-Hampfhire  Aug.  1, 
and  gave  their  determination  Sept.  2  ;  both  parties  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  commifiioners  ad¬ 
journed  themfelves  to  Aug.  1, 1738,  to  receive  the  king’s 
pleafure.  1739,  March  5,  the  appeals  were  heard  before 
the  proper  committee  of  privy  council,  and  afterwards 
their  report  was  heard  before  the  king  in  council,  where 
the  affair  was  finally  determined.  Conformably  to  this  de¬ 
termination  the  lines  were  run  by  the  province  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  ex  parte ,  the  Maffachufetts-Bay  govern¬ 
ment  refufed  to  join  in  the  furvey ;  the  line  between 
New-Hampfhire  and  the  province  of  Main  by  Mr. 
Bryant ;  the  line  parallel  with,  and  at  three  miles  (on 
the  north  fide)  diftance  from  the  river  Merrimack  by 
Mr.  Mitchell ;  and  the  line  from  Patucket  falls  ftation 
W.  10  D.  N.  to  New-York  eaft  line  by  Mr.  Hazen. 
Thefe  lines  or  furvey s  were  in  May,  1741,  lodged  with 
the  records  of  both  provinces. 

We  come  now  to  delineate  the  northerly  line  of  Maf¬ 
fachufetts-Bay  province.  The  commifiioners  for  fettling 
°f  it,  1 737’  Put  it  thus,  <c  If  the  fame  lands  were  grant- 
“  ed  by  W.  and  M.  charter,  as  by  that  of  Charles  If* 
then  this  line  fhould  run  three  miles  north  from  the  Black 
Rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merrimack,  and  parallel 

Penns  of  Penfylvania,  is  of  a  much  longer  (landing,  and  not  as  yet 
iffued, 

with 
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with  the  river  to  three  miles  north  of  the  crotch  where 
the  rivers  of  Winnepafiake  and  Pemegawaffet  meet, 
and  thence  due  weft  :  but  if  otherwife,  then  the  line  is 
to  begin  at  three  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  faid 
river,  and  run  from  thence  due  weft.  Upon  the  appeals 
the  king  in  council  iffued  the  cafe  in  neither  of  thefe 
ways  *,  but  that  after  the  parallel  was  carried  fo  far  as  the 
flexure  of  the  river  at  Patucket  falls,  it  fhould  proceed 
no  farther  *,  becaufe  if  the  parallel  line  were  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  farther,  it  would  be  eaft,  and  not  north,  from  the 
river  *,  the  courfe  of  the  river  from  this  flexure  becom¬ 
ing  north  and  fouth  *,  and  from  a  ftation  three  miles 
north  of  the  flexure  or  falls,  the  line  to  run  W.  10  D. 
N.  by  compafs,  to  New-York  eaft  line. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  line  parallel  with  Merrimack  river  be¬ 
gins  at  three  miles  north  of  a  Black  Rock,  to  Patucket 
ftation,  being  W.  9  D.  S.  by  compafs  twenty- feven  miles. 
This  parallel  line  paflfes  through  and  cuts  off  part  of  the 
following  townfhips  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  government, 
viz.  Salifbury,  Amefbury,  Haverhill,  Methuen,  Dracut, 
and  Nottingham  *  the  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  had 
extended  thefe  townfhips  beyond  the  three  miles  north 
of  Merrimack,  not  fo  much  upon  account  of  their  having^ 
affumed  the  jurifdi&ion  of  that  country,  at  the  time  of 
granting  thefe  townfhips,  but  chiefly  becaufe  they  were 
Indian  grants  to  Maffachufetts  people, 

Mr.  Hazen’s  line  from  Patucket  ftation  three  miles 
eaft  of  Merrimack  river,  runs  W.  10  D.  N.  by  compafs 
to  cut  Connecticut  river  (one  mile  and  three  quarters 
north  of  Northfield  meeting  houfe*,  and  about  ten  miles 
fouth  of  fort  Dummer)  fifty-three  miles  fifty-eight  rods  * 
thence  to  New-York  line  twenty  miles  eaft  from  Hud- 
fon’s  river,  thirty- fix  miles  fixty  rod  •,  in  all  about  ninety 
miles.  The  line  continued  falls  in  with  Hudlbn’s  river 
fix  miles  above  Albany  church,  and  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  Mohawks  river.  This  line  paflfes  through,  and 
takes  off  from  the  M  aflfachufettS-Bay  jurifdi&ion,  fome 
parts  of  the  following  townfhips  and  lands,  viz.  Dun- 
r  E  e  4  ftable, 
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liable,  Groton,  Townfend,  [p]  Ipfwich  newtownfhip,  Ca¬ 
nada  to  Rowley,  lome  pi  ovince  vacant  lands,  Canada  to 
Sylvefter  and  others,  Canada  to  Roxbury,  Winchefter, 
Noitn field,  Fall-fight  townfjhip,  Bofton  new  townfhip. 
No.  2,  and  province  vacant  lands  to  New- York  eaft  line! 

The  lea  line  oi  the  old  colony  of  Mafiachuietts-Bay 
does  not  exceed  eighty  miles.  1 

The  fuperficial  land  contents  of  faid  colony  we  may 
efbmate  in  this  manner  \  1.  Its  northerly  line  in  a  diredl 
courfe,  north  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  W.  9  D.  S.  to 
Pantucket  Ration  is  twenty-feven  miles  j  thence  W.  10 
D.  N.  to  New-Yoik  eaft  line  are  about  ninety  miles* 
being  in  ail  about  1 17  miles.  2.  Its  foutherJy  line  is 
from  Conohafiet  rocks  to  the  notch  in  Bridgewater,  fifteen 
miies ;  thence  \\  .  1 0  D.  fouth  to  the  Ration  tree  twenty- 
three  miles  ;  thence  W.  7  D.  N.  to  Rhode-ifland,  N.  W. 
corner,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  Connecticut  N  E 
corner  twenty-four  miles  [y],  thence  W.  9  D.  N.  to  Con- 

[p]  A  revv  years  fince,  the  general  aflembl-y  of  the  Maflachufetts- 
Bay  was  in  the  humour  of  diftnbuting  the  property  of  much  vacant  or 

F  °™e  r3nd  J  m  Sood  P°llcy  and  forefight,  to  fecure  to  the 

Maffachuferts  people,  by  pofleflion,-  the  property  of  part  of  fome  con- 
troverred  lands  ;  accordingly  it  came  to  pafs,  that  upon  a  royal  com- 
million  from  the  court  of  Great-Brjtain,  to  determine  this  comroverfy, 
the  jurnGiction,  but  not  the  property,  was  allotted  to  New-Hampfhire 
or  rather  to  the  crown  Some  of  thefe  grants,  called  townfhips,  were 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  old  townfhips,  e.  g.  to  Bofton  three 
tow;  fmps,  to  Ipfwich  one,  &c.  nine  townfhips  were  voted,  but  only 
fever 1  granted  to  the  defendants  of  the  Naraganfet  or  Pequod  Indian 
war  fo Idlers  1 637,  called  Naraganfet  townfhips  ;  nine  townfhips  were 
granted  to  the  heirs  of  the  militia,  or  foldiers,  who  went  againft  Ca¬ 
nada  anno  1690,  and  are  called  Canada  townfhips.  A  parcel  of  thefe 
townfhips,  the  furt heft  up  in  the  country,  run  W.  5  and  a  half  D.  S. 
acrois  from  Merrimack  river  thirty-five  miles  to  Connefticut  river, 
as  a  barrier  agamft  the  Indians,  they  are  called  the  double  line  of 

wns,  w  ereo  o.  3,  8,  and  9,  are  very  mountainous,  rocky, 
not  caPahle  of  fettlement;  No.  4  and  7  are  the  beft 

At  prefent  there  remains  in  the  territory  of  Old  Maffachuferts- Bay 
colony,  vacant  or  provincial  lands,  not  exceeding  the  value -of  fix 
townfhips  of  fix  miles  fquare  each.  * 

[qj  Phis  line,  by  a  production  of  about  twenty  miles,  falls  in  with 
Xludfon  s  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Efopus  river. 

ne&icut 
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nedticut  N.  W.  corner  feventy  miles  *,  being  in  ail  about 
192  miles.  3.  The  meridian  diftance  from  the  above- 
faid  northerly  and  to  the  foutherly  line  is  about  forty- 
feven  miles.  Thefe  forty-feven  miles  multiplied  into 
123,  which  is  nearly  the  medium  between  the  northerly 
and  foutherly  line,  produces  5875  Iquare  miles,  which 

are  3,700,000  acres  [r]. 


As  to  the  fituation  of  this  American  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  in  New-England,  upon  the  furface  of 
the  terreftrial  globe  ;  we  fhall  obferve  that  Boston  the 
chief  town  or  metropolis  of  New-England,  from  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Robie,  fel¬ 
low  of  Harvard,  alias  Cambridge  college  of  New-England 
determined  it  to  be  in  42  D.  25  M.  N.  lat  and  [s]  weft 
from  London  4  H.  46  M.  which  is  W.  long.  71  D. 

30  M. 

iyi  By  a  late  determination  of  the  king  in  council,  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay,  has  lolt  of  its  claimed  lands,  about  one  half  in 
number  of  acres :  thus  eftimated  ;  the  foutherly  line  of  the  claimed 
lands  difunited  from  Maffachufetts,  is  1  « 7  miles  5  the  northerly  line 
is  from  Endicot’s  tree,  three  miles  north  of  the  fork  of  Merrimack 
river,  thirty  five  miles  to  Connedicut  river,  and  thence  to  New- York 
eaft  line  about  fixty  miles,  being  in  all  about  ninety-five  miles,  whereof 
a  medium  extent  eaft  and  weft  is  106  miles  j  this  multiplied  into  fifty- 
five  miles,  the  meridian  diftance  between  1  antucket  falls  and  kndico.  s 
tree,  gives  5830  fquare  miles,  which  are  3,731,200  acres. 

There  are  fome  adual  furveys  of  extents  which  ought  not  to  be  loft 
in  oblivion  ;  as  for  inftance,  from  Merrimack  river  due  weft  to  Groton 
meeting-houfe  are  twelve  miles  ;  from  Groton  meet^g-houfe  (as  fur- 
veyed  by  colonel  Stoddard,  major  Fulham,  and  Mr  Dwight,  by  order 
of  the  general  affembly)  to  Northfield  meeting-houle  W.  1  6  D.  N. 
by  compafs,  are  forty-one  miles  and  a  half;  from  Deerfield  meeting- 
houfe  near  Connedicut  river,  a  little  higher,  to  Albany  church  upon 
'  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  W.  1  2  and  a  half  D.  N.  are  fifty-feven 
miles  twenty  rod.  From  fuch  adual  furveys  the  public  roads  may  be 
laid  out  to  better  advantage  than  at  prefent:  for  inftance,  the  prelent 
road  from  Bofton  to  Albany  (this  is  the  road  to  Montreal  in  Canada) 
bv  way  of  Springfield,  the  Houfatonick%  and  Kmderhook  is  about 
200  miles;  a  new  and  better  road,  but  not  as  yet  well  improved,  is 
via  Lancafter  and  Nichawog  to  Sunderland  upon  Connecticut  river 
eighty-four  miles,  and  from  Deerfield,  a  little  higher  to  Albany,  are 
fifty-feven  miles,  being  in  all  only  about  1 5°  miles. 
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"The  general  hiftory  under  the  old  charter  adminijlration 

continued. 

.  ?  c^arter  was  dated  March  4, 1628-9;  by  charter 

Mr.  Cradock  was  nominated  their  firft  governor,  but  by 

reafon  of  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  going  over' • 
and  Mr.  Endicot,  deputy -governor,  but  beino-  of  no 

T°i.e’  iir  TaS  droPPed  :  the  company  in  London  chofe 
John  Winthrop,  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  deDutv- 
governor.  '  1  v  > 

Anno  1629,  tlle  company  fent  over  2 50  people,  nr 
neat  cattle,  fome  horfes,  Iheep,  and  goats  (molt  of  this 
flock  died  in  the  paffage)  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
<  SS  ’  Tan^‘t  at  Neumkeag,  now  Salem,  June  24, 

Salem*  ^  EndlCOt’  their  leader>  Save  it  the  name 

1630.  In  April,  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Dudley,  with 
fome  of  the  adventurers  and  affiftants,  many  feeders  and 
ervants,  provifions  and  ftores,  in  all  feventeen  Ihips,  were 
fent  over  this  year  :  of  the  fettlers  about  100  died  the  firft 
year ;  ana  the  furvivors  [t]  fuffered  much  for  want  of 

W  By  the  fame  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  March  1 i7,7>  obferved  bv 
Caflim  and  De  la  Hire  at  Paris  (which  is  9  M.  40  feconds  in  time  ea ft 
from  London)  and  by  Mr.  Robie  at  Cambridge  of  New-England 
Two  observations  better  afcertain  the  difference  of  time  between  two 

forthe  other!'  “  °bfer'rat,on  in  one  Pl«e,  and  a  calculation  only 

frielLtPE^r"^UdleyVMarCh  28l'63'>  home  to  his 

fnends  in  England,  The  180  fervants  which  we  had  fent  over  we 

cou  d  not  avoid  giving  them  all  their  liberty,  though  they  colt  us  from 

16  to  so/,  fterlmg  a  perfon,  not  having  bread  kine  for  a  fortn kh^ 

If  any  comes  to  this  fettlement  to  plan?  for  worldly  ends  fbut  if  for 

Pr‘ro  “of  whfohyhed°winef 5  ^  We"  at  hom^he  cimmks  an 

error,  or  which  he  will  loon  repent  him  ;  we  failed  of  our  pynpflutmn 

cracTamPf  Tf'  Ee0Ple  of  EnSland>  ^0  are  endued  wUh 

months  anAT^M  ^i  mea"S  t0  find  their  families  for  eighteen 
months,  and  to  build  and  plant,  let  them  come.  In  the  beginning  of 

and  mortality,  as  well  fs  the  fet. 

7  1  •  1  Plymouth,  which  feemed  to  proceed  from  want  of  warm 

footle  hneatf°tdhdi£tj 

died  of  the  fc^yy  X  Wh°  Unded Wmter> as  thofe  of  New-Ply  mouth. 

provifions. 
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provifions.  After  a  chargeable,  long,  and  tedious  voyage, 
they  landed  at  Salem  •,  they  difliked  Salem,  and  chole  to 
fettle  where  the  land  was  better  ;  they  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  [a]  Charles-river  farther  up  the  bay.  Here  fome 
fettled,  and  called  it  Charles-Town  >  fome  fettled  at  Sa- 
eus-river,  now  Lynn  •,  fome  at  Myftic-nver  now  Med¬ 
ford  •  thefe  two  fettlements  are  between  Salem  and 
Charles-Town-,  fome  from  Charles  Town  eroded  over, 
and  fettled  upon  a  Peninfula,  now  called  Boston,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Britilh  America  -,  fome  fettled  from  Charles- 
Town  weftward  atNewtown  and  Watertown-,  fome  from 
Bofton  fettled  two  miles  weft  fouthward,  and  called  it 
Rockfbury,  becaufe  rocky  ground  -,  fome  fettled  four 
miles  fouth  from  Bofton,  and  called  it  Dorchefter; 
they  were  moftly  weft  countrymen.  Newbury  fettled 

l6Bema  fickly,  and  fearing  the  feverity  of  the  winter, 
many  were  difeouraged  -,  about  100  perfons  returned 
with  the  fhips  to  England  ;  fome  Libertines  went  to  a 
fmall  fettlement  which  had  been  made  at  Pifcataqua 
without  this  jurifdidion.  From  fettling  out,  April  30, 
to  December  following,  died  upwards  of  200  perfons. 

Anno  1631,  freemen  werefirft  admitted,  and  here  the 
old  charter  law  book  begins-,  preceding  May,  1634, 
admitted  about  390  freemen -,  preceding  1641,  about 
4000  fettlers  came  from  England.  For  the  twenty  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  the  independent  manner  in  religion  was 
fafhionable  at  home,  and  more  people  went  home  from 
New-England,  than  came  abroad  to  New-England.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Reftoration,  the  epifcopal  church  of  England  a- 
sain  became  rigid,  and  many  Diffenters  came  over  with 
their  minifters  ;  thus  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  mimfter 


r„l  T,  Was  fo  called  fome  years  before  this  fettlement. 

\nu\  Here  I  could  proceed,  and  give  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  fettling 
and  proereflive  improvements  of  molt  townihips  in  the  province  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  but  this  would  be  of  too  private  and  confined  a 
nature,  to  be  admitted  into  a  general  fummary,  and  could  engage  the 
attention  of  but  ft  few  readers. 
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of  Boftdh,  Mr.  Lee  of  Briftol,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Watertown, 

, .  T.be  arduous  and  well-qualified  agent  Dummer  in 
his  ingenious  and  politic  piece,  published  in  London 
1721,  in  defence  of  the  New- Engl  and  charters,  when  all 
charter  and  proprietary  governments  were  in  danger  of 
being  annihilated,  by  a  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  Great-Britain  ;  he  writes,  “  That  the  ex- 
C£  Pe"ce  of  lettlmg  the  Maflachufetts-Bay  colony  for  the 
tint  twelve  years,  was  about  200,000/.  fterling;  that 
the  fettlers  were  neither  neceffitous  hor criminals.” 


e  r  ■  i  0 

The  hiftory  of  their  fucceffive  governors,  is  as  follows: 

■  t63°i'  The  ,C0?Pany  Maflachufetts-Bay  adventurers 
in  London,  chofe  for  their  governor,  John  Winthrop,  a 
lawyer,  ion  of  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Groton  in  Suffolk  • 
he  brought  over  with  him  to  New-England  the  proceeds 

annlLnftati  °I 6a° t0  7°°  1  AerYmSPer  **»«»*;  was  almoft 
annual  y  defied  governor  till  his  death  ;  he  was,  very 

charitable,  particularly  in  diftributing  his  medicinal  Van 

Helmont  noftrums  to  the  poor.  His  fon  was  very  in- 

Itru  mental  in  procuring  the  Connecticut  charter,  and 

was  annually  chofen  their  governor  during  his  life.  His 

grandlon  was  fome  time  .major-general  of  the  colony 

and  chief-juftice  or  judge  ;  he  died  1717.  To  his  great 

grandion  John,  was  dedicated  the  xlth  vol.  of  thed’hi- 

iofophical  tranlafiions  of  the  London  Royal  Society  •  he 

died  lately  in  London.  '  X  ’ 

rnnl6M'  ^PP^ion  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  Henry  Vane, 
Ion  of  Sir  Henry  \  ane,  was  chofen  governor  ;  he  came 
over  an  enthufiaftic  rigid  Puritan  s  his  condufi  was  dTf! 
grceable  to  the  people,  he  was  dropped  the  year  follow- 
-ng,  and  Mr.  Winthrop  chofen  as  formerly.  He  was 

fWar  S  r?em^)er  oPthe  long  parliament  in  England  • 
and  executed  as  a  traitor  1662.  JEt.  50.  ^ 

Thomas  Dudiey  was  elected  governor,  Mr 
Winthrop,  deputy. governor:  Mr.  Dudley  was  born  at 

Northamp* 
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Northampton  •,  he  was  a  Puritan,  and  bred  in  the  army  ; 
he  was  about  ten  years  fleward  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln ; 
he  came  over  deputy-governor  1630,  and  was  at  times 
chofen  major-general  of  the  colony  ,  he  died  in  Rocki- 
bury,  July  31,  1652,  JEt  77.  His  fon  Jofeph  Dudley 
fuftained  many  great  and  arduous  polls,  Colony-agent, 
prefident  of  the  council,  chief-), uftice,  member  of  par¬ 
liament  in  England,  and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Maflachufetts-Bay,  as  fnall  be  in  courfe  related  more  at 
large.  His  grandfon  Paul  Dudley,  Efq;  is  the  prelent 
chief-juftice  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  of 
long  experience  in  the  laws  andcufloms  of  the  province  ; 
he  is  noted  abroad  in  the  world,  by  fome  ingenious 
pieces,  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  New-England, 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Royal  Society,  for  the  years  1720  and  1721. 

1653.  John  Endicot  was  chofen  governor;  he  died 
1665.  1665,  Richard  Bellingham,  a  lawyer,  a  very  old 
rgan,  was  eleded  *,  he  had  been  an  afliilant  or  magillrate 
thirty  years  before ;  he  was  chofen  governor  for  fev  en  year -> 
fuccelfively  ;  he  died  1 67 i,7Et.  80.  Pie  had  formerly 
been  treafurer  of  tne  province  ;  he  was  very  fevere  againlt 
Anabaptifts  and  Quakers ;  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
the  townfhip  of  Bellingham,  being  called  after  his  name. 

1671.  Was  chofen  John  Leverett  •,  he  was  annually 
continued  governor  till  death  1676,  in  the  autumn.  His 
father  Thomas  Leverett,  with  his  family,  removed 
1633,  from  Boflon  in  Lincolnfhire  of  Old-umgland,  to 
New-England. 

1676.  Simon  Bradflreet  was  eleded  governor  ;  he  was 
annually  rechofen  till  anno  1686  ;  the  charter  being  va¬ 
cated,  he  was  fuperfeded  by  preiident  Dudley  upon 
the  Revolution  in  New-England,  April  1689,  fubfequent 
to  and  confequent  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  Nov. 
1688  ;  by  the  advice  and  diredion  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  colony,  with  the  other  colony  officers,  as 
eleded  i6h6,  he  reaffirmed  the  government,  till  the 

arrival  of  the  new  charter,  May,  1692.  Phis  was  ap- 

proved 
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proved  of,  and  confirmed  by  W.  and  M.  He  was  bom 
in  Lincolnfhire,  had  been  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  College 
in  Cambridge  of  Old-England  *  fucceeded  governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  as  fteward  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  ;  he 
married  a  filler  of  governor  Jofeph'  Dudley  ;  he  died 
March  27,  1 697,  Ait.  95  ;  he  was  the  longell  liver  of  all 
the  firft  planters  of  New-England. 

Some  fhort  time  after  the  fucceffion  of  kino-  James  II, 
the  charter  being  vacated,  Jofeph  Dudley,  Efq ;  who  had 
been  fent  over  the  colony’s  agent,  arrived  in  Bollon, 
June  1686,  as  prefident  with  a  council ;  he  afiumed  the 
adminillration  ;  he  was  fuperfeded  by 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New- 
England,  in  Dec.  1686;  he  continued  governor,  until 
fent  home,  with  his  officers,  by  the  Revolutioners  in  the 
fpnng,  1 689.  He  had  been  governor  of  New- York  under 
the  duke  [#]  of  York  and  Albany  for  feven  years  pre¬ 
ceding  1 684,  when  he  was  fuperfeded  by  colonel  Dono-an 
a..^man  catholic :  anno  1692  in  Virginia  he  had  the 
chief  command,  having  fucceeded  Francis  Nicholfon, 
who  was  lieutenant-governor  under  lord  Howard,  prin- 
cipal  governor,  difmifled  ;  Sir  Edmund  continued  gover¬ 
nor  until  1698,  when  colonel  Nichollon  from  Mary¬ 
land  fuperfeded  him  ;  governor  Nicholfon  returned  to 
England  1704,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Ork- 

^Here  rwer  infcnfibly  anticipate  affairs  belonging  to 
the  fe&ion  of  Virginia.  56 


^^fUCCe^ve  major~§enerals  under  the  old  charter 
were,  Thomas  Dudley,  John  Endicot,  Edward  Gibbons, 
Robert  Sedgwick,  Humphrey  Atherton,  Daniel  Den- 

niion,  John  Leverett,  Daniel  Gookin,  and  Thomas 
Sergeant. 

The  fucceflive  fecretaries,  were  William  Burgis,  Simon 
Bradftreet,  lncreafe  Newel,  and  Edward  Rawfon  5  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  new  charters  in  the  intermediate 

H  ^J;'v'York  was  called  from  hij  Englifh  title; 

and  the  city  of  Albany  from  his  Scots  title.  6 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  opprefiive  adminiftration  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  James  Randolph  was  fecretary. 

Colonel  Ufher,  at  the  Revolution  was  treafurer  for  the 
dominions  of  New-England  j  upon  this  Revolution  he 
went  off  abruptly. 

[j]  Some  fingularly  remarkable  laws  and  cufioms  iu  the  old 

charter  adminiftration . 

THEIR  enacting  ftyle  was.  It  is  ordered  by  this  court , 
and  the  authority  thereof 

For  many  years  from  the  beginning,  the  governor, 
affiftants,  or  council,  not  under  feven,  and  deputies  or 
reprefentatives  in  a  legiflative  capacity  [z]  voted  toge¬ 
ther*,  but  from  long  experience  divers  inconveniencies 
were  found  to  arife,  and  it  was  ena£ted  165 2,  that  the 
magiflrates  (governor  and  council)  fhould  fit  and  vote 
apart,  conftituting  [<z]  a  feparate  negative. 

The  governor,  deputy- governor,  and  affiftants,  or 
council  called  magiflrates,  were  the  fuperior  court  for 
appeals  in  civil  cafes  *,  and  were  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  in  cafes  of  life,  member,  banifhment, 
and  divorce.  After  they  were  conftituted  two  diftincc 
houfes,  if  they  happened  to  differ  in  any  cafes  of  judi¬ 
cature  civil  or  criminal,  the  affair  was  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  whole  court  met  together.  The  ge- 

r  yl  Thefe  minutes  and  common  place  from  records,  and  obferva- 
tions  of  felf  and  friends,  I  hope,  are  exaft,  and  all  matters  material 
may  be  depended  upon  ;  but  the  bufmefs  of  my  profeflion  and  other 
affairs,  do  not  allow  me  time  fufficient  to  reduce  them  into  a  ftritt  itift 
method  or  order ;  therefore  they  appear  mifcellaneous,  but  m  iome 
loofe  manner  digefted  for  the  ufe  of  future  writers.. 

[«]  In  Scotland,  before  the  happy  union  1707,  in  their  parliaments, 
the  peers,  commiffioners  for  {hires  or  counties,  and  commiiiioners  or 
burghs  or  boroughs,  made  only  one  houfe  and  voted  together.  . 

[a]  The  colonies  of  Conne&icut  and  Rhode-ifland  followed  their 
example,  and  their  legiflature  to  this  day  confifts  of  two  negatives : 
the  governor  has  no  third  negative,  as  in  the  provinces  ltri&ly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown ;  but  in  the  upper  houfe  or  negative,  in  cale  ot  an 

equivote,  he  determines  the  affair. 

T  neral 
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neral  court  only,  had  power  to  pardon  condemned  cri¬ 
minals.  The  governor  when  prefent  was  prefident  in 
all  courts.  No  general  court  to  be  continued  above  one 
year.  The  governor,  deputy-governor,  or  majority  of 
the  affiftants,  may  call  a  general  affembly;  but  this  af- 

fembly  is  not  to  be  adjourned  or  diffolved,  but  by  a  vote 
of  the  fame.  J 


County  courts  may  admit  freemen,  being  m  church- 
members,  that  is,  of  the  independent  or  congregational 
religious  mode  ;  only  freemen  were  capable  of  votino- in 
civil  aiTembhes  :  1662,  upon  the  king’s  letter,  this  Taw 
was  repealed. 

Formerly  feme  townfhips  had  it  in  their  option,  to 
ieno  or  not  fend  deputies  to  the  general  affembly.  The 
deputies  or  Dover  and  luch  other  towns  as  are  not  by 
law  bound  to  fend  deputies,  may  be  excufed. 

I  he  officers  annually  ele&ed  by  the  freemen  in  Ge¬ 
neral  (not  by  their  reprefentatives  or  deputies  in  die 
general  court  or  affembly)  were  the  governor,  the  de¬ 
puty-governor,  the  affiftants  or  council,  the  treafurer, 
the  major-general,  the  admiral  at  fea,  the  commiffioners 
toi  the  united  colonies,  and  the  fecretary. 

By  an  aft  1641,  the  freemen  of  any  (hire  or  town, 
have  liberty  to  chufe  deputies  for  the  general  court  M 
either  m  their  own  (hire  or  town,  or  elfewhere  as  they 

judge  fitteft ;  fo  be  it,  they  be  freemen  and  inhabiting 
this  junfdidion.  ° 

By  a  law  made  1 654,  no  perfon,  who  is  an  ufual  or 
common  attorney  in  any  [if]  inferior  court,  fhall  be  ad- 

01  This  was  too  narrow  and  confined,  perhaps  more  fevere  than 
eve  was  praftifed  by  the :  church  of  England  in  its  moil  bigotted  and 
faulted  periods ;  the  prefent  generation  in  New-England  are  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  chanty  to  all  Proteilants,  though  differing  in  feme  peculiar  but 
not  eflential,  modes  or  ways  of  worlhqi.  P  ’  out 

t-.Jf  h*  !“s  'aw.'vas  not  re-enafled  under  the  new  charter  adminiilra- 
„  ^r  AfP  ,a  ;  refidence  was  required,  by  the  influence  of  a 
p  ty  or  faftion  averfe  to  a  polite  aifembly  well  verfed  in  commercial 
and  other  public  general  affairs  of  the  world.  commercial 

nerid  court!"8  Ume  general  affemblp  Was  caIIed  the  fuPreme  or 


mitted 


I 
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mitted  to  fit  as  a  deputy  in  the  general  court  or  af- 
fembly. 

Where  the  country  or  colony  laws  are  deficient,  the 
cafe  fhall  be  determined  by  the  [ e ]  word  of  God. 

Disfranchifement,  and  banifhment,  were  the  ufual 
penalties  for  great  crimes. 

Governor  and  deputy-governor  jointly  agreeing,  or  any 
of  [their  affiftants,  confenting,  have  power  out  of  court, 
to  reprieve  a  condemned  malefactor,  till  the  next  court 
of  affiftants,  or  general  court ;  and  that  the  general 
court  only  hath  power  to  pardon  a  condemned  male- 
faCtory. 

1652,  EnaCted,  That  a  Mint-houfe  be  ereCted  in  Bof- 
ton,  to  coin  filver  of  fterling  alloy  into  12^.  6d.  and  3  d. 
pieces,  in  value  lefs  than  that  of  the  prefent  Englifh 
coin  by  2  d.  in  the  ihilling  the  ftamp  to  be,  within  a 
double  ring ;  on  the  one  fide  Massachusets,  with 
a  tree  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  other  fide  New-England, 
with  the  year  [/J  1652,  and  the  figure  xii,  vi,  and  iit, 
according  to  the  value  of  each  piece  ;  with  a  private 
mark.  Excepting  Englifh  coin,  no  other  money  to  be 
current  in  this  common- wealth;  5 per  cent,  for  \g ]  charges 
of  coining  to  be  allowed  by  the  owners  of  the  filver 
brought  into  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Exportation  of 
this  coin,  except  twenty  (hillings  for  neceftary  expences, 
is  prohibited  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  all  vifible  eftate. 
Coinage  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereignty,  not  of  a 
colony.  Scarce  any  of  this  coin  now  appears  -,  with  all 
other  filver  coin,  it  is  drove  away  by  a  multiplied  fal¬ 
lacious  bafe  paper-currency. 

Befides  fome  fmall  duties  of  impoft  upon  ftrong  li¬ 
quors  imported  ;  and  a  fmall  excife  of  2  s.  6  d.  per  hhd. 

[e]  Our  Bible  in  thefe  times  was  their  body  of  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclefiaftical,  efpecially  in  criminal  cafes. 

[/]  All  the  New  England  coin  is  dated  1652  ;  though  for  many 
following  years  they  continued  coining. 

[g]  In  Great-Britain  the  coinage  charge  is  defrayed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  for  this  ufe  the  parliament  allows  15*000/.  per  annum . 

Vol.  I.  Ff  upon 
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upon  cyder,  and  malt  liquors  retained;  and  tonnage, 
6  d.  per  ton,  upon  {hipping  ;  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
a  poll  tax  or  capitation  upon  all  male  whites  of  16  Ait. 
and  upwards,  and  a  rate  of  —  d.  in  the  pound  of  prin¬ 
cipal  eftate  at  fmall  valuations  :  thus  for  inftance,  anno 
1651,  the  tax  was  20  d.  per  poll,  and  a  rate  of  1  d.  in  the 
pound  eftate. 

Anno  1692,  when  the  old  charter  expired,  a  tax  of 
10  s.  poll,  and  a  rate  of  30 s.  upon  every  100  /.  of  princi¬ 
pal  eftate,  was  computed  to  raile  30,000  /.  value  equal  to 
proclamation  money. 

Anno  1 639,  a  Court  merchant  is  appointed.  When  a 
ftranger’s  affairs  do  not  allow  him  to  tarry  the  ordinary 
terms  of  the  courts ;  the  governor  or  deputy,  with  any 
two  of  the  aftiftants,  or  any  three  of  the  afliftants,  may 
call  a  fpecial  court. 

Several  adls  for  fairs  and  markets  in  feveral  towns ; 
for  inftance,  in  Bofton  two  yearly  fairs,  and  a  weekly 
market  upon  the  5th  day  [b]. 

Enadled,  a  fmall  body  of  good  maritime  lawsrn  twenty  - 
feven  fe&ions. 

1  he  oeconomy  of  their  militia  was  after  this  manner. 
All  white  men  of  16  JEt.  and  upwards,  were  inlifted ; 
no  company  of  foot  to  be  under  ftxty-four  private  men 
(fmall  towns  are  to  join)  no  troops  of  horfe  to  exceed 
feven ty  men.  The  non  eommiffion  officers  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  eommiffion  officers  of  the  company. 
The  eommiffion  officers  of  a  company  to  be  chofen  by  a 
majority  of  the  men  inlifted  in  that  company,  to  be 
approved  by  the  county- court,  or  feffions.  All  the 
companies  of  one  county  or  regiment,  by  a  majority  of  the 
men  belonging  to  that  regiment  are  to  chufe  a  ferjeant- 
major  of  the  county,  the  commander  of  that  regiment. 
1  he  commander  of  all  the  militia  of  the  colony  was  in  a 
mtyor-general,  annually  chofen  by  the  general  affem- 

W  h  no*  eaiily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  court  merchant, 
and  weekly  market1-',  were  not  re-ena&ed  under  the  new  charter  ad- 
tninidration. 
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bly  [/].  Any  feven  affiftants,  whereof  the  governor  or 
deputy-governor  to  be  one,  may  imprefs  foldiers. 

To  prevent  opprefiion,  any  perfon  taking  exceflive 
wages  for  work  done,  or  unreafonable  prices  jor  necef- 
fary  merchandize;  fhall  be  fined  at  the  difcietion  of  the 
court  where  the  offence  is  prefented.  JThe  feledt  men  to 

regulate  the  wages  of  porters. 

The  forms  of  their  judicial  oaths  were,  By  the  JName 
of  the  Living,  and  lometimes  Ever-living  God  By 
the  great  Name  of  the  Ever-living  Almighty  God  — 
By  the  great  and  dreadful  Name  of  the  Ever-living 
God.  Thefe  were  ufed  according  to  the  folemnity  of 

the  occafion.  . 

Any  perfon  may  view  and  have  attefted  copies  of  any 

records  ;  the  journals  of  the  council  excepted. 

[k]  Powowoers  to  be  fined  five  pounds.  Jefuits,  or  any 
Roman  catholic  ecclefiaftics,  to  be  banifhed  ;  if  they  re¬ 
turn,  to  fuffer  death  1  this  law  was  aftei waids  extended 

to  the  Quakers. 

Anno  1 656,  none  of  that  curfed  fe£t  or  heretics,  lateiy 
rifen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly  called  Qua¬ 
kers,  are  to  be  imported :  penalty  upon  the  maker  100/. 
per  piece,  and  40 s.  per  hour  for  any  other  perfon  hai- 

bouring  or  entertaining  them. 

1658.  A  Quaker  [/]  convicted,  fhall  be  banifhed  upon 
pain  of  death. 


(71  All  this  is  fully  exprefied  in  a  few  words  in  the  Dorcheder  bury¬ 
ing  place  near  Bolton,  upon  a  grave-llone  of  Mr.  Atherton  ;  he  ful- 
tained  all  thefe  commands,  as  alfo  the  office  of  affiftant  or  magistrate  in 
the  Hate,  and  deacon  in  the  church  or  congregation;  the  poetry  is 
rude,  being  compofed  in  the  infancy  of  the  countiy  . 

Here  lies  our  Captain ,  and  Major  of  Suffolk  was  withal, 

A  godly  Magi  fir  ate  was  he ,  and  Major-general. 

Anno  i6cc,  Cromwell  divided  England  into  eleven  diftrias,  and 
conliituted  a  military  commander  in  each,  by  the  name  of  Major- 
general,  but  this  was  foon  difufed.  At  prefent  in  Great-Bntam.  the 
militia  of  each  county  is  under  the  Breton  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  or  of 

a  lieutenancy  of  the  country. 

m  Thefe  were  Indian  conjurers  and  fortune-tellers. 

f/1  The  Quakers,  by  their  fimphcity  of  manners,  fair  dealings,  m- 

**  ^  '  pf  2  Penalty 
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Penalty  for  playing  at  cards  or  dice  5  s.  for  obferv- 
ing  any  fuch  day  as  Chriftmas  5  profaners  of  the 
fabbath  day,  for  the  firft  offence  to  be  admoniflied,  but 
for  after  offences  to  be  fined.  Drinking  healths  aboard 
of  veffels  20J.  every  health.  Reviling  magiftrates  or 
minifters  5  /.  or  whipping. 

1 633.  Conflables  are  to  prefent  unprofitable  fowlers, 
and  tobacco-takers,  to  the  next  magiflrate. 

No  motion  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  any  maid, 
without  the  confent  of  her  parents.  Births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  to  be  recorded  in  each  town  :  to  be  returned 
yearly  to  the  county  court  or  feffions. 

The  general  affembly  having  received  and  perufed 
a  letter  from  the  privy  council  in  England,  with  an 
a£l  of  parliament  12  Carol.  II.  for  the  encouraging  of 
flipping  and  navigation  ;  they  appointed  naval  officers 
in  all  their  proper  lea-ports,  the  tranfadtions  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  London  once  a  year  by  the  fecretary. 

Women,  girls,  and  boys,  are  enjoined  to  fpin  ;  the 
feled  men  of  each  town,  are  to  affefs  each  family,  at 
one  or  more  fpinners  :  when  they  have  avocations  of 
other  bufinefs,  they  are  to  be  deemed  half  or  quarter 
fpinners  ;  a  whole  fpinner  ffiall  fpin  every  year,  for 
thirty  weeks,  three  pound  every  week  of  linnen,  cotton, 
or  woollen. 

duftry,  frugality,  humanity,  and  charity,  with  good  propriety,  give 
themfelves  the  denomination  of  1  riendsc  as  fuch  they  are  at  prelent 
much  in  favour  with  the  civil  government  of  Great-Britain  ;  in  thefe 
colonies,  by  an  order  from  the  crown,  they  are  exempted  from  paying 
towards  the  parochial  minifters  dues.  I  mull  not  produce  this  as  an 
mftance  (becaufea  powerful  corps  are  in  the  oppofition)  that  a  regular 
clergy  in  pay,  under  the  confined  (confinement  occalions  defertion) 
difcipline  of  Creeds,  Confeftions,  Canons,  Articles,  Cfr.  are  not  of  that 
ufe  in  fociety  (from  the  long  experience  of  many  centuries)  as  thofe 
not  confined,  but  who  a6l  as  voluntiers  or  irregulars  not  paid,  but 
mesely  as  from  the  Amor  Pat  rise  et  Proximiy  they  are  direiled.  Forms 
in  religion  are  generally  of  bad  influence  ;  with  the  vulgar,  they  pals 
for  the  all  of  religion,  and  are  thereby  diverted  from  the  eftentials, 
nnz.  a  good  life,  and  charity,  which  is  brotherly-love  to  the  affluent, 
and  compaftion  toward  our  neighbours  the  indigent. 
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Five  years  quiet  pofleffion  to  be  deemed  a  good  title. 

In  commonages  five  fheep  fhall  be  reckoned  equal  to 

one  cow.  r 

1667.  No  licenced  perfon  to  fell  beer,  but  of  four 

bufhels  barley  malt  at  leaft,  to  the  hogfhead,  and  not  to 
be  fold  above  2  d.  the  ale  quart ;  not  to  be  mixed  with 
molaffes,  coarfe  fugar,  or  other  materials.  No  mackarel 
to  be  caught,  except  for  fpending  whilft  frefti,  before  the 
firft  of  July  annually.  Surveyors  appointed  to  view  all 

fhipping  in  building.  # 

Wampumpeag  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  not 

exceeding  40  s.  at  8  white  or  4  black  a  penny  j  this  was 

repealed  anno  1661.  . 

After  a  vote  paffed  in  any  affembly  or  civil  court,  a 
member  may  enter  his  dilfent,  without  entering  his  rea- 

fons  of  diffent,  to  be  recorded.  . 

In  all  affemblies,  neuters,  that  is  filents,  mail  be  ac¬ 
counted  votes  for  the  negative.  Any  two  magiftrates 
with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  may  take  probate  of  wills, 
or  grant  adminiftration. 

In  old  charter  times  the  colony  was  at  firft  divided 
into  the  three  counties  of  Suffolk,  Effex,  and  Middlefex; 
when  they  affumed  the  jurifdi&ion  of  New-Hamplhire 
and  province  of  Main,  and  fettled  compa&ly  upon 
Connecticut  river,  the  colony,  1671,  was  divided  into 
thefe  fix  counties : 


+  Suffolk 
{  Norfolk 
^  ^SEffex 
*g  ^Pifcataqua 
§  )  Middlesex 
U  /  Yorkfhire 
Hampfhire 


c n 

a 


^Bofton. 

c  l  Salifbury  and  Hampton. 

£  jSalem  and  Ipfwich. 

°  ^Dover  and  Portfmouth, 

Charleftown  and  Cambridge. 
York. 

Northampton  and  Springfield. 
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-tfrdnfa&ions  relating  to  their  Religious  Affairs . 

S  O  M  E  account  of  the  various  fe&aries  or  modes  of 
rehg'ous  difcipline  and  worfhip  in  the  feveral  Britifh 
American  colonies,  was  defigned  for  thefe&ion  of  Rhode- 
idand  colony,  that  plantation  being  productive  or  re¬ 
ceptive  of  very  many  fedaries  :  but  as  the  perfections 
(.•  called)  of  fundry  fedaries  in  the  old  colony  of  Maf¬ 
ia  nUi^tts-Bay,  is  too  much  and  too  impartially  noted 
bv  many  hiftorians  ;  I  could  not  avoid  in  this  place,  to 
give  a  few  and  matter-of-fad  account  of  thefe  things. 
I;  Concerning  the  congregational  way  of  religious  dif- 
ciphne  and  worfhip  as  generally  pradifed  in  the  colonies 
of  New- England.  II.  Some  narrative  of  the  feverities 
ined  in  the  Maffachufetts-Bay,  towards  various  fedaries 
or  communions  of  rigid  Brownifts,  Antinomians,  Mup~- 
gletoruans,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and  [m]  Witches  [»]. 

I.  [o]  Some  conicientious  non-conformifts  harafled  by 
the  bifhops  courts,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  ob¬ 
tained  a  lopfe  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  called 
tne  New-England  company,  of  feme  lands  in  North- 
America  ;  they  tranlported  themfelves  to  New-England, 

an1c?  ™,ere  PerhaPs  L p ]  enthufiaftically  rigid  and 

called  Brownifts  [y],  from  the  name  of  their  apoftle  or 

W  Witches  are  Enthufiafts  or  Maniacs,  and  may,  with  propriety 
oi  uo  us,  be  faid  of  the  devil’s  communion. 

[n]  Bv  the  many  controverfies  in  revealed  religions,  the  feveral  feds 
eXp0;e  thf  incpnfiftencies  and  abfurdities  of  one  another’s  opinions,  and 
occasion  tne  wife  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  to  regulate  themfelves 

^atu?.  A  'S1®11  on]y  ’  an^ to  conclude  that  all  religions  only  are 

good,  which  teach  men  to  be  good.  *  7 

[o]  See  p  224.  369. 

„•!(?]  N,otl™S  but.  a  ‘•eligioas  heat  or  zeal  at  that  time  could  have 

tthrtood  the  seventies  of  their  winters ;  at  prefent  'their  winters  are 

' n  j  "gI  VjPm  tne  country  being  more  and  more  cleared  of  woods, 
it  was^opened0  ^  Un’  wb'cb  Solves  their  fnows  fooner  than  before 

thannAf'A"”  firft  a£pea,red  '  5  8°-  Sir  Wa,ter  Ra,e!gh  writes, 
th  1  m  l59’>  there  were  in  England  near  20,000  Brownifts. 

leader  i 
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leader-  afterwards  their  indifcreet  zeal  beginning  to  iuo  - 
fide  they  were  called  [r]  Independents,  becaufe  every 

con  a  re  sat  ion  was  independent  of  the  other  churches,  but 

SSpcnden.  of  th.  civil  government,  »  cm.  mm- 
riinuflv  reorefent  it.  A  church  confided  only  ot  io  many 
people  asP  could  conveniently  meet  together  m  one  au¬ 
dience  and  under  covenant  among  themfelves ;  a  yote 
of  the  brotherhood,  made  and  unmade  their  mimfter, 
elders  and  deacons;  a  minifter  could  not  adminiftef  , 
but  to  his  own  congregation ;  they  allowed  of  cot  - 
munion  with  other  churches  in  word  and  prayer,  but 
not  in  facraments  and  difcipline  ;  they  adviled  wi 
neighbouring  churches,  but  were  under  no  obligation  . 

t0'  AfteMomerime,  they  ftill  became  more  moderate  and 
fociable  •  they  converted  the  defignation  Independent, 
to  that  of  congregational  :  although  they  retained  the 
notion  of  an  independent  fupreme  ecclefiaftic  power  in 
each  congregation  ;  they  allowed,  that  fometimes  it  may 
be  exnechent  to  have  the  advice  of  fynods  and  councils  . 

LfErUbl,  and  naturally,  for  to  of 

f.11  :nto  the  Prefbyterian  mode  ;  and,  in  tact,  nave 

Sy»c7  appointed  by  rhe  civil  Vt-ta-  ■; 

-S  error,  of  .he  Kigid,  and  Anri- 

nnmiaris  •  M.  Williams,  Mr.  Vane,  and  Mrs,  Hut 
Son  were  .heir  leader,  .this  fynod  comiirorf  three 

weeks  :  this  occafioned  an  enugratmn,  and  t.  e  fetthn 

of  the  colony  of  Rhode-ifland.  2.  Sept.  30,  4  : >  J 

order  of  the  legiflature,  a  fynod  was  called  at  Cambric  g  , 
to  eftablifh  uniformity ;  they  agree  to  the  We.  taa,. 
confeffion  of  1646,  in  matters  of  faith  and  doc.nne  a 
compofe  a  plan  of  their  own  for  difcipline.  3.  A. .. 

W  This  mode  oF  religion  leems  to  be  l-dable^d  tvell  adapted  to 

prevent  government.  Cromwell,  a  very  great 

Sfmlnds  wetl  ^  genera  if  was  lenfible  of  this;  they  were  h«  fa- 
vourites  upon  that  account. 

Jl  j  4* 
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1662,  in  the  fprmg,  in  Bofton  a  fynod  was  called  by  di- 
redion  of  the  general  aflembly,  concerning  the  right 
that  grand-children  of  church-members  had  to  baptifm 
concerning  the  confociation  of  churches,  and  fome  other 
affairs  of  church-memberfhip.  4.  Anno  1679,  another 
fynod  in  Bofton  was  appointed  by  the  legiflature,  to  con¬ 
i':  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  remove  the  evils 
which  continued  to  afflift  the  people  of  New-Encdand  • 

th/r  nT7  lad  udiel°f  the  fmall-P°x  ^  ^e  refuTt  was, 
that  all  the  churches  ihould  renew  their  covenant.  They 

^,reC°ny  feffiun’  M7  I2’  ,68o>  and  a§reed  uP°n  a 

ion  of  faith,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  In- 

Snl?1115  f  ?nfland’  I2>  i658,  called  the  Savoy 
10n  °P  P“th>  and  feemed  to  renounce  the  models 

of  vr?mVta?d  ScDotland:  5-  Anno  1687,  the  minifters 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay  colony,  jointly  fent  an  addrefs  of 

thanks  to  king  James  II,  for  his  [>]  indulgence  or  ge¬ 
neral  toleration  of  religious  opinions  and  congregations. 
This  was  fent  over  and  prefented  to  king  James  by  Mr. 

ii"Crreafe  ;  he  and  his  conftituents  were  not  po¬ 

liticians  .ufficient  to  penetrate  into  the  wicked  and  per¬ 
nicious  contrivance  of  that  toleration.  6.  About  thirty 
yeais  fince,  it  was  propofed  in  the  general  aflembly  to 
call  a  fynod  of  the  congregational  churches  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ;  this  was  refufed  or  drop¬ 
ped  becaufe  by  the  aft  of  union  of  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  provided  that  the  church  of  England  govern- 

Here’  EnSJ'?T  C°lonieS  Was  for  ever  eftabliflied. 

terminate  °f  New’EnS!and  church-fynods  muft 

All  convocations,  general  affemblies,  fynods,  &c.  of 

c  Rby,thf  in5Creet  Zeal  heats,  rather  in- 

creaf ,  than  heal  the  diftempers  of  the  church. 

.  ”  ,5  articles,  the  New-England  Independents  be- 
e  s  con  trad  ted,  and  of  more  extenfive  charity. 

the^coLv  tfpTJ31  indkuISenje  Popery  was  craftily  to  be  introduced  ; 
nature.  V  Plymouth  unadvifediy  fenc  an  addrefs  of  the  fame 

Although 
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Although  a  church  properly  con  filled .  of  no  more  per- 
fons  or  Chriftians,  than  could  conveniently  meet  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  place,  cemented  by  a  holy  covenant,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  church-memberffiip  by  perfonal  public  con- 
feffion  •,  at  prefent  they  have  relaxed  of  that  rigidity, 
and,  i.  In  many  of  their  churches,  do  not  require  that 
perfonal  public  confeffional  appearance,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  church- memberffiip  *,  but  only  a  private 
application  to  their  paftor  or  minifter  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  church  only,  if  required.  2.  They  admit 
occafionallv  members  of  other  churches  to  the  Lord  s 
fupper,  by  letters  of  recommendation.  3.  A  minifter 
may  occafionally  adminifter  the  facraments  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  vacant  church.  4*  The  brethren  of  the  church, 
at  the  ordination  of  a  minifter,  do  not  lay  on  hands ; 
it  is  done  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nifters  [V]  of  fome  neighbouring  churches  invited  for 
that  purpofe  :  this  is  a  conftderable  feftival  day  in  the 
townfhip  or  pariffi.  5*  A  Ly  e^er.  teach 
perform  all  offices,  excepting  the  adminiftration  of  the 

facraments.  —  .  , 

At  prefent  the  Congregationalifts  of  New-England 
may  be  efteemed  among  the  moil  moderate  and  charita¬ 
ble  of  Chriftian  profeffions.  ^  . 

The  perfecution  of  fe&aries  in  New-England,  parti-  , 
cularly  of  Anabaptifts  and  Quakers,  is  not  minutely  re¬ 
lated  here  *,  as  being  only  local  and  temporary  from  the 
wrong-pointed  zeal  of  the  times,  without  any  political 

wicked  defign  [«].■ 


\t]  In  a  New-England  ordination,  five  diftinft  perfonages  or  parts 
are  required,  1.  A  preparatory  Prayer.  2.  A  fuitable  fermon.  3.^ 
A  charge.  4.  Another  Prayer.  5.  The  right-hand  01  fellowflup ; 

fome  others  join  in  the  impofition  of  hands.  .  .  ...  r 

\u\  Mankind  in  a  natural  unpolifhed  ftate  is  animal  fuperjtitiofum : 
this  is  the  natural  reafon  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy.  A  fiery 
hot  religious  zeal,  or  franticknefs,  with  variety  of  fymptoms  or  tenets, 
like  other  bodily  diftempers,  at  times  becomes  contagious  and  epide¬ 
mic,  principally  amongft  the  weak  conftitutions  of  mind  ;  as  bodily 
ails  feize  weak  conftitutions  of  body  :  for  inftance,  in  Great-Bntain, 

If 
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If  by  fe&aries  are  meant  Diflenters  from  the  general 
mode  of  the  religion  of  the  country  at  that  time  ;  the 
church  of  England  worfhip  was  formerly  a  diffenfion  in 
New-England :  the  firft  church  of  England  congrega¬ 
tion  formed  there  was  in  Bofton  1679  :  it  ftill  fubfifts 
and  flourifhes ;  and  befides  a  redlor  in  the  ele&ion  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  there  is  an  annual 
royal  bounty  for  an  aftiftant  minifter,  fometimes  called 
lecturer :  hitherto,  excepting  in  Bofton,  there  is  no  church 
of  England,  but  miffionaries  :  at  this  time,  anno  1 748 
(including  Mr.  Price  for  Hopkinton  appointed,  but  not 
as  yet  arrived)  in  the  new  charter  province  of  Mafiachu- 
fetts-Bay,  are  feven  miftionary  congregations,  and  about 
200  independent  congregations ;  befides  fome  congre¬ 
gations  of  Irifh  Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and 
lately  fome  mufhroom  meetings  of  Separatifts,  difciples 

of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and,  as  of  fhort  duration,  fcarce  de- 
ferving  mention. 

By  the  articles  of  union  of  the  two  nations  of  Great- 
Britain,  May  170 7,  the  church  of  England  is  eftablilhed 

the  Lollards,  Anabaptifts,  Independents,  Quakers,  Witches :  this  zeal, 

1  left  to  nature,  after  fome  fhort  time  defervefces  and  fubfides ;  but  if 
ufed  with  harfti  violent  adminiftrations,  that  is,  with  perfecution,  the 
diftemper  becomes  more  intenfe,  more  lafting,  and  more  contagious 
or  fpreading.  In  all  religious  diftemperatures,  lenitives  by  long  ex¬ 
pedience  are  found  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  medicines ;  thus,  of  the 
abovementioned,  fome  have  difappeared,  the  Lollards  and  Witches ; 
the  others  are  become  very  moderate,  tradable,  and  fome  of  the  bell 
members  of  the  commonwealth  or  civil  fociety. 

At  prefent  the  differences  amongft  the  various  communions,  com¬ 
munities,  or  perfuafions  of  Proteftants  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  are 
not  dodtrinal,  or  effential ;  being  only  different  modes  or  fafhions,  in 
church,  government,  ceremonies  of  worfhip  and  veftments :  the  Quaker 
himielf,  in  his  old-fafhioned  formal  drefs,  feems  to  fome,  to  be  as  fu- 
perftitious,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  in  his  gown, 
ca  lock,  and  other  pontifical  accoutrements.  For  this  reafon,  the  civil 
government  or  Great- Britain  tolerates  or  connives  at  all  Proteftmt  de¬ 
nominations  of  Chriilians ;  there  are  only  the  three  denominations  of 
Prefbyterians,  Independents  (in  New-England  they  are  called  Congre- 
gationalifL)  and  Anabaptifts,  who  take  out  toleration  licences.  Spe¬ 
culative  private  opinions  can  never  difturb  a  ftate. 

in 
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in  perpetuity  in  all  the  territories  at  that  time  to  Eng¬ 
land  belonging  *,  but  before  this  period,  in  all  charters 
and  o-overnors  patents,  a  general  toleration  tor  all  Uin- 
ftian°relicrious  communities  (Roman  catholics  excepted) 
was  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  our  American  colo¬ 
nies,  without  any  preference  [w]. 

i .  The  rigid  Brownifts  [*]  are  alrnoft  extinct  •,  nothing 

violent,  or  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  human  reafon, 
can  hold  long*,  we  have  already  given  fome  tranfient 
hints  concerning  them  ;  in  the  infancy  of  thefe  colonies 
there  were  many  degrees  of  rigidity  [y],  whereof  feveral 
were  puritanic  and  fanatical,  of  very  Ihort  continuance. 
The  Rmids  generally  [z]  feceded  from  the  more  mode¬ 
rate  [tf],  and  removed  with  their  teachers  or  minifters 
without  the  limits  or  jurifdi&ion  of  the  colony.  Anno 

rwl  The  minifters  of  the  congregational  perfuafion,  or  difciplme.m 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  continue  to  meet  annually  about 
the  time  of  the  anniverfaiy  provincial  eledion  of  councilors  (being  an 
annual  mbilee,  or  feftival,  or  concourfe  from  all  parts  of  the  colony) 
not  by  illuming  any  ecclefiaftical  authority,  or  combination,  but  only 

by  way  of  friendly  or  brotherly  intercourfe.  . 

yr*l  True  fincere  Enthufiafts  may  be  of  good  civil  ufe,  if  well  pointed  ; 

I  do  not  mean  Freethinkers  and  Libertines,  who  for  worldly  ends,  may 
ad  the  hypocrite  in  any  lhape  ;  but  fuch  as  make  a  confcience  o  ie- 
lieion  in  general,  and  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  in  particular,  and 
are  zealous  for  making  of  converts  in  fpite  of  all  perils  and  fatigue  ; 
fuch  may  be  ufeful  miflionaries  amongft  the  heathen,  and  promote  re¬ 
ligion  and  trade  with  them.  This  Enthufiafm  ought  to  be  encouraged 

aiV f  ^Mr^Locke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bold,  dated  Oates,  May,  1699, 
fays  “  I  defign  to  take  my  religion  from  the  Scripture,  and  then  Wh,- 
“'  ther  it  fuits  or  fuits  not  any  other  denomination,  I  am  not  much  eon- 
“  cerned  ;  for  I  think  at  the  laft  day  it  will  not  be  enquired,  whether 
«  I  was  of  the  church  of  England  or  Geneva  ;  but  whether  i  iought 

“  and  embraced  truth  in  the  love  of  it.”  - 

r*n  Some  devotees  would  facrifice  their  king  (or  any  other  form  oh 
civil  government)  and  country  blindly  to  the  enthufiaftic  fuperinttous 
injunctions  of  their  priefts  and  exhorters.  The  laws  of  nature  ana  na¬ 
tions  require  the  curbing  of  thefe.  .  r  t 

\a\  The  feveral  feds,  or  communions  of  Proteftants,  feem  to  agree 
in  the  effential  dodrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  differ  only  in 
feme  fanciful  modes  and  external  fafhions  ot  worlliip. 

V  ,  4» 
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1634,  Roger  Williams,  minifter  of  Salem,  was  ba- 
nifhed  becaufe  of  his  [fr\  Antinomian  and  [rj  fanatical 
doftnnes ;  after  fome  removes,  with  his  difciples  he  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Patucket  river  and  called 
their  fettlement  i  rovidence  plantations,  which  name  it 
retains  to  this  day  ;  they  purchaled  it  of  the  Indians,  or 
had  liberty  from  them  to  fettle  there  :  an  inftance  of  his 
formality,  is  a  letter  from  him,  dated,  Nantigo-anfick 
24th  or  the  firft  month,  commonly  called  March,  the 
fecond  year  of  our  plantation  (by  way  of  epocha,  or  in 

m!wv!t  i?f  thn  V'-.F'  °f  the  Romans)  or  planting  at 
Moothifick  or  Providence. 

When  the  people  get  into  the  diftemperature,  or  hu¬ 
mour  of  differing  and  dividing  efpecially  in  religion  • 
they  proceed  to  fubdivifions,  and  reparations  upon  fe- 
paranons.  Anno  1 63  6,  m  the  fummer,  fome  difcontent- 
ed  Rigids  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  wentfrom 
“wnftups  of  Newtown,  Dorchefter,  Watertown, 
and  Rockfbury,  under  their  leaders  and  teachers,  Homes, 
Hopkins,  Ludlow,  Hooker,  &e.  removed  weftward  to 

rnfd  'h*  r0l!ntry  uPon  Connecticut  river,  and  gradually 
made  the  fettlements  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Wind¬ 
sor  Springfield,  &?,.  Thofe  of  them  who  found  their 
fettlements  without  the  limits  of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay 
barter,  entered  into  a  voluntary  affociation  or  iurifdic- 
on,  which  continued  until  they  obtained  an  ample  royal 
garter  m  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  as 
mall  be  more  fully  related  in  the  fedion  of  Connecticut 

the[Gofpeim0^atnSmftf(f’  ‘hat.the  ,aw  of  Mofes  is  unprofitable  under 
,  *  j  *  t  at  Ju“ikcation  is  without  good  works  *  that  moralitv 

pernfcil  dlS  he'P  raIvation-  &«“  -ther  a  hindranc"  :  teb 

nets  Wi‘h  CIVU  f0dety*  and  With  S°°d- 

wodd  IMlfr  enlh,ufia!lical  modes,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  the 
nera  t  l^i'r  W“H  3  viole«..  mdifcreet,  religious  zeal :  they  ge! 
gift?acy  a8nTttl  °U  Cm,CrS  artkleS !  «•  They  difclaim  a  civil  ma- 

« ty  T“r  "* 

colony  5 
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.ony ;  thofe  are  at  prefent  moderate,  induftrious,  well- 

verned  people.  ,  r  , 

Some  of  the  Separates  were  concerned  in  the  lettle- 

*nt  of  Rhode-ifland  (it  was  then  called  Aquatneck,  and 
no  1644,  it  was  called  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  or  Rho  e- 
and)  1637-8  by  a  voluntary  incorporation  of  eighteen 
>rfons :  this  belongs  to  the  fe&ion  of  Rhode-ifland. 

2.  The  Anabaptifts,  at  their  firft  appearance  in  New- 
)n aland,  were  enthufiaftically  troublefome  *,  they  chofc 
tmong  themfelves  the  meaneft  of  the  people  for  their 
ninifters  *,  they  call  themfelves  Baptifts  by  way  of  ah- 
Deviation  of  the  name  Anabaptifts,  after  the  [a]  Lollards, 
who  were  the  firft  in  the  Reformation,  followed  the  Lu- 
therans  and  Anabaptifts  [>] :  fomeofthem  vainly  imagine, 
that  they  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name  in  a  peculiar 
manner ;  their  baptifm  being  the  only  fcnptural  baptifm : 


Ml  The  Lollards  (fo  called  from  Walter  Lollard,  the  author  of  this 
fea  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century)  were  our  firft  R^™ers  ;^heu- 

name  is  now  loll,  the  firft  Reformation  be.ng  fubdiv.ded  mto  man, 

denominations.  They  firft  appeared  m  England,  under  Wickl  ft,  D.  D 
of  Oxford,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  they  clamoured 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  auricular  confeffion,  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
hierarchy,  and  fevcral  pecuniary  perquif.tes  of  the  “  cathofac 
clergy  ;  with  fome  enthufiaftical  notions,  vix.  the  church  confiftson  f 
of  the  predeftinated,  converting  of  church-effeas  to  other  ufes  »  no  fa- 
crile^e  neither  public  nor  private  fucceffion  is  mdefeatibie,  cT  . 

c]  The  Anabaptifts,  aPparticular  fort  of  devotees,  firft geared 
about  the  time  of  Luther’s  Reformation,  and  ptevaded  chiefly  m  the 
Netherlands  and  Weftphalia ;  their  effential  or  diftinguilhing  <*<>ar®c 
was,  not  baptizing  of  infants,  and  re-baptizing  by  dipping  fuch  ashal 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy :  hence  is  the  denomination  of  Anabap 
tifts ;  they  pretended  that  infant  baptifm  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible  :  at  firft  they  were  moderate  and  orderly  :  Luther  requefted  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  that  they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with,  brcaufe, 
their  notional  error  excepted,  they  feemed  to  be  otherwife  good  m®n: 
They  foon  ran  into  many  pernicious  wild  doftrines  ;  theX 
all  civil  admin, flrat, on  and  magiftracy  ;  corporal  pun, foments  (as  a 
divine  prerogative)  they  releived  to  God  Almighty;  they  ddpfod  judi¬ 
cial  oaths ;  d, Regarded  the  ferip  ures,  pretending  to  aP«fo“'k‘™° 
peculiar  illumination,  a  community  of  goods  fcfr.  J«hn  BuckhoW  a 
butcher,  a  native  of  Leyden, commonly  called  John  or  Jao. of  ^  "» 
having  embraced  the  Anabaptiftical  fedmous  notions,  became  r J 

popular,  with  many  followers ;  the  cry  or  parole  was,  Hepent,  and 
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they  would  not  communicate  with  perfons  baptized  in 
infancy  only;  if  occafionally  in  a  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  upon  a  child  s  being  prefented  for  baptifm,  they 
withdrew,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  the  cono-reeation  • 
fines  were  enabled ;  Holmes,  becaufe  he  Would  not  pay 
his  fine,  was  whipped  thirty  lafhes.  Anno  1644  and 
1 646  laws  were  made  againft  difturbers  of  the  peace  in 
any  church  in  times  of  divine  fervice,  and  againft  raillery 
01  magiftrates  ;  that  all  who  lhall  condemn  Sr  oppofe  the 
baptifm  of  infants,  or  that  lhall  purpofely  depart  the 
congregano,!  at  the  adminiftration  of  that  "ordinance,  or 
that  lhall  deny  the  order  of  magiftracy ;  every  perfon 
continuing  obftinate  in  thefe,  after  the  proper  means  of 
conyiftion  have  been  ufed,  lhall  be  fentenced  to  banilh- 
ment.  In  the  beginning  they  generally  kept  the  Sab¬ 
bath  with  the  congregational  churches  /their  firft  fepa- 
ration  to  form  a  peculiar  church  was  at  Rehoboth,  i6ei 

rhiW,ire  T  Perfecuted  ali  over  New-England  :  from 
<  -  church  in  Swanzey,  proceeded  a  church  in  Bofton, 

ay  28,  1605,  which  to  this  day  continues  a  very  or- 

M  wTm  chnftian  fociety:  the  young  vagrant, 
Mr.  Whitfield,  by  his  preachings,  or  rather  ftrang  youth- 
ful  vociferations,  did  draw  off  feme  of  the  congregati- 

SI? rai;d!'  ■»  “  or  JS. 

hty  fepaiation  :  this  occafioned  a  feparation  amongft  the 
Anabaptifts,  and  their  Separates  have  a  diftindt  con¬ 
gregation  under  Mr.  Bounds,  the  leather  breeches-ma- 
kei  ;  and  two  more  Separatifts,  minifters  from  the  Con- 

hfe,  are  fliortiy  co  bg  ordainecj5  ^  Mn 

Cro.iwell  and  Mr.  Clark  in  Bofton. 

A  m  V}6  ^  Muggletonian  books,  anno  1654,  by  aft  of 

Ailembly,  as  being  full  of  blalphemies  (they  go^nckr 

into 6 or 1  fed  i  tin IT  hl  ylmer‘1nc(!es’ at  M“n(!er  in  Weftphalia,  he  fell 
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the  names  of  John  Reeves  and  Lowdowich  Muggleton, 
who  oretended  to  be  the  two  laid  prophets  an  1  witnedes 
Jesus  Christ)  to  be  brought  to  the  next  mag.f- 
trate  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  Bofton  upon  a  market-day :  penalty  ten 
pound  for  every  book  dilcoveted  not  brought  in. 
v  .  The  [g]  Quakers  firft  appearance  in  New-England 
was  1654,  from  Old-England  and  Barbadoes:  their  beha¬ 
viour  was  ludicrous  and  indecent ;  they  copied  from  the 
Anabaptifts  in  their  molt  enthufiaftic  ftate  •,  the  firft  in 
Bofton,  were  [h]  Mary  Fifherand  Anne  Auftin  from  Bar¬ 
badoes  :  they  feemed  to  join  with  the  Antinomians  and 
Anabaptifts;  they  had  many  converts  in  [*]  Salem,  and  it 
was  thePir  head-quarters.  They  impioufly  declared,  that 
they  were  immediately  fent  from  God,  and  bia.phe- 
moufty  afterted  they  were  infallibly  aftifted  by  tnc  Holy 
Spirit  •  they  defpifed  and  fpake  evil  of  dignities,  or  civil 
magiftrates,  to  the  great  difturbance  of  civil  junfdiftion. 
By°reafon  of  their  enormities,  fome  laws  were  made 
a^ainft  the  importation  of  Quakers,  and  their  proceed¬ 
ings ;  as  being  obftinate  rogues,  vagabonds,  1656, 
1658  and  1659  ;  and  as  difturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 


iy|  Their  firft  appearance  in  England  was  anno  1 644:  George  Fox, 
a  hoe-maker,  was  their  grand  apoffle,  and  were  called  Entnufiafts  i 
anno  1650,  they  iirft  obtained  the  name  of  Quakers  from  their  oicil- 

latory.  or  vibrating  bodily  devotional  aclion. 

\b\  Women  (fome  women  are  qualified  with  an  agility  or  g'ibnels  of 
tongue,  efpecially  in  railing  againlt  their  fupenors  and  neighbours) 
have  officiated  as  preachers,  further  back  than  hiftory  reaches;  t  e 
Sibyls  and  other  oracle  deliverers  were  women;  the  oracle  church  or 
fcheme  (a  modern  word  for  religious  fedaries)  of  dodrine,  the  molt 
ancient  of  Greece,  was  fet  up  after  the  model  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  at  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was  t  ie 
moft  celebrated  in  Greece,  and  their  top  preacher  was  yth.a  or 
Pythoniffia  a  woman.  Thus  we  find  that  this  woman-preaching  reli¬ 
gion  is  very  ancient  :  what  is  lately  called  by  our  enthufialfs  feeking 
of  the  Lord,  refembles  the  confuting  of  oracles  among  tne  ancients. 

ff  1  In  Salem  and  its  neighbourhood,  enthufiafm,  and  otner  nervous 
diforders,  feem  to  be  endemial  ;  it  was  the  feat  of  the  New- England 
witchcraft,  anno  1692  ;  -hypocondriac,  hyfteric,  and  other  maniac,  dii- 

orders '{prevail  there,  and  at  ipfwich  adjoining,  to  bus  day. 

*  mmmon- 
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commonwealth,  they  were  fubjedted  to  fines,  imprifon- 
ments,  whipping,  cropping  of  ears  (1658  three  Quakers 
had  their  ears  cropt)  and  banifhment,  and  by  aft  of  af- 
fembly  upon  their  return  from  bamilhment,  1659  and 
1660,  three  or  four  Quakers  fuffered  death :  this  in 
courfe  occafioned  a  national  clamour,  and  the  pains  of 
death  were  exchanged  into  thole  of  being  whipped,  only 
through  three  towns  at  the  cart’s  tail;  but  upon  further 
complaints  home,  king  Charles  II,  in  council,  by  order 
Sept.  9,  1661,  required  the  accufed  to  be  fent  home  for 
trial,  and  all  penal  laws  relating  to  Quakers  to  be  fuf- 
pended. 

The  people  who  are  called  by  the  ludicrous  name  of 
Quakers  are  at  prefent  noted  for  a  laudable  parfimony 
or  frugality,  moral  honefty,  and  mutual  friendlhip  •  they 
have  attained  a  confiderable  intereft  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  :  peerage  like,  they  are  indulged  with  affirmation, 
initead  of  a  judicial  oath ;  and  in  New-England  they 
are  exempted  from  paying  rates  to  the  townffiip  mi- 
miters.  As  Quakers,  they  call  themfelves  friends  in  a 
peculiar  manner :  their  rejecting  that  facred  fymbol  of 
Chriltian  friendlhip,  “  eating  and  drinking  together”  in 

the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for. 

5.  As  to  the  wichcraft  fe&aryfQ,  we  fhall  only  mention 
■what  happened  anno  1692,  when  a  moll  horrid  inhuman 
murder,  by  colour  of  law,  was  perpetrated  upon  many 
ignorant  maniacs,  and  other  perfons  affefled  in  their 


M  Originally  venejldum,  or  witchcraft,  did  not  fignify  an  explicit 
covenant  with  the  devil ;  but  the  ftudy  of  the  poifonous  qualities  of 
herbs,  ana  thefe  herb-women  were  celled  ’veneficx,  or  witches.  The 
witchcraft  of  our  times  is  a  pavid  fuperftition  and  ignorance ;  there- 

world  Prr‘,S  'll  Lap  aLnd’  ,and  other  obfcure  ignorant  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  adore  what  they  admire,  this  is  the  only  true  religion ; 

wTi  rVr'  uheyfear:  f[ee  thinking  politicians  affert,  that  devil- 
worlhip  is  better  than  none,  becaufe  the  firm  belief  of  fome  invifible 

uperimenciency ,  good  or  bad,  is  the  only  check  upon  vulgar  minds  in 
civil  affairs,  wh1Ch  cannot  allow  of  civil  conviction. 
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nerves  [/],  called  witches.  Anno  1691-2,  in  February, 
it  began  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Paris,  minifter  of  Salem- 
village  •,  from  fomewhat  endemial  to  the  foil,  three  per- 
fons  were  affected  with  nervous  diforders,  convulfed,  and 
afted  as  if  demented  ;  they  were  faid  to  be  bewitched  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Paris’s  indifcreet  interrogatories,  they 
fancied  themfelves  bewitched  by  his  Indian  woman, 
and  fome  neighbouring  ugly  old  woman,  who  from 
their  difmal  afpedt  were  called  witches  *,  and  by  the  end 
of  May,  1692,  about  100  perfons  were  imprifoned  upon 
that  account :  about  this  time  Sir  William  Phipps  ar¬ 
rived  governor ;  and  June  2,  for  their  trial  a  lpecial 
com  million  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  ilfued  to  lieute¬ 
nant-governor  Stoughton,  major  Saltonftall,  major 
Richards,  major  Gidney,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  captain 
Samuel  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Sergeant ;  thus  nineteen  were 
hanged,  one  prefled  to  death ;  fome  died  in  prifon;  in  all 
five  men,  and  twenty-three  women  had  been  condemned : 
not  any  of  the  fifty  who  confefled  themfelves  witches; 

[/]  It  was  an  endemial  diltemper  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  i.  Con- 
vulfion  fits  were  a  pathognomic  lign  in  this  diftemperature.  2.  A 
bunch  like  a  pullet’s  egg  would  rife  in  their  throat,  a  noted  hyfteric 
fymptom.  3.  Much  troubled  with  incubus,  or  night-mare,  commonly 
called  being  hag-rid  ;  for  inftance,  Toothacer  depofed,  “  That  being 
“  upon  his  back,  he  had  not  power  to  move  hand  or  foot,  till  he  faw 
“  the  fhape  of  the  witch  pafs  from  his  break.”  4.  Nervous  diforders, 
efpecially  if  attended  with  hykeric  convulfions,  leave  the  patients,  or 
afflifted  perfons,  very  weak  ;  Mr.  C.  Mather  defcribes  it  thus,  “  When 
“  their  tormentors  had  left  them  for  good  and  all,  they  left  them  ex- 
<f  treme  weak  and  faint,  and  overwhelmed  with  vapours,  which  would 
“  not  only  caufe  fome  of  them  to  fwoon  away,  but  alfo  were  now  and 
“  then  for  a  while  difcompofed  in  the  reafonablenefs  of  their  thought.” 
This  may  be  called  a  fubfequent  hedic  of  the  fpirit,  from  nervous 
weakneffes ;  2.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Northampton  mentions  the  fame  con- 
fequential  diforder,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  pourings  out  of  the  Spirit, 
endemial  there.  The  pourings  out  of  the  Spirit,  which  have  at  times 
been  epidemic  in  Northampton  upon  Connedicut  river,  belong  to  this 
tribe  of  nervous  diforders,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  evince.  The  fugilla- 
tions,  that  is,  the  black  and  blue  fpots  in  their  Ikin,  were  called  the 
devil’s  nip,  pinch,  or  gripe ;  whereas  they  were  only  fcorbutic  ftains, 
incident  to  aged  perfons. 

Vol.  I,  Gg  fuffered 
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foftred  death.  Mr.  George  Burroughs,  minifler  of 
raimouth,  who  had  left  his  former  minifler  in  Salem,  was 
one  in  this  facrifice,  perhaps  in  refentment  •,  none  of  the 
executed  confeded  guilt;  many  of  them  were  pious  per¬ 
rons.  After  thefe  twenty  difmal  deaths,  many  of  the  very 
popular,  but  very  weak  minifters  or  clergy,  addreffed  Sir 

, 4  iam  Phipps,  a  very  weak  governor,  with  thanks  for 
what  was  already  done,  and  exhorting  to  proceed 

{p.  arcctufers  were  fome  perfons /faS  to  have  the 
fpeccral  fight,  and  fome  confefling  witches ;  but  over- 
actmg  their  parts,  fome  of  governor  Phipps’s,  and  of  the 
r*  ^ather  s  relations  and  friends  being  accufed 
as  alfo  fome  of  the  accufed  good  Chriflians,  and  of^ood 
effaces,  arrefted  the  accufers  in  high  actions  for  defa¬ 
mation  ;  this  put  a  flop  to  accufations,  and  in  fupe- 
nor  court,  Jan^  1692-3,  of  fifty-fix  bills,  which  were 
preferred  agamft  witches,  the  Grand  Jury  brought  in 
thirty  ignoramus ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-fix,  the 
ietty  j  my  conv  idled /only  three,  who  were  afterwards 
^  ^  a-cculations  were  difregarded,  and  upon  Sir 
Yn  lum  Phipps’s  going  home,  at  this  time  about  150 
werem  pnfon,  and  200  more  accufed;  they  were  all 
dnchaiged,  paying  30  s.  each,  to  the  attorney ‘general. 

.  Many  01  the  confefling  witches  figned  a  paper,  import - 
ing  that  moll  of  their  confeflions  were  only  afientinp*  to 
or  repeating,  what  they  were  directed  to ;  being  weak 
m  mind,  and  under  terror,  from  the  putting  to  death  all 
perfons  accufed,  who  did  not  confefs.  In  December, 
1696,  a  general  fall  was  appointed  by  the  aflembly* 
praying  tfc at  God  would  pardon  all  the  errors  of  his 
fer vancS  and  people,  in  a  late  tragedy  raifed  amongfl  us 
by  Satan  and  his  inflruments.  At  this  fail  judge  SewalJ, 
and  Several  of  the  jury,  gave  in  papers  figned,  heartily 
asking  rorgivenefs  of  all,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
not  do  fuch  things  again  for  the  whole  world.  When 

*  a/!36  iUt^°n  cea^ec^ no  more  witchcraft  was  heard  of. 

May  thofe  over-zealous  provincial  miftakes  in  the 
warfare  againft  the  devils  and  auxiliaries  be  buried  in  ob- 

J  livion ; 
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livion ;  efpecially  confidering  an  aCt  of  parliament  1 736, 
procured  by  the  late  good  lord  Talbot,  has  effectually 
liberated  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain  from  all  bug¬ 
bears  of  this  kind.  By  this  aCt  “  no  profecution  lhall 
46  be  commenced,  or  carried  on  againft  any  per  fori  for 
<c  witchcraft,  forcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration,  or 
<c  for  charging  another  with  any  fuch  offence :  if  any . 
“  perfon  lhall  pretend  to  exercife  or  ufe  any  of  the  a- 
«  bove,  or  tell  fortunes,  or  from  occult  arts  pretend  to 

difcover  ftolen  goods  j  penalty  one  year  imprifonment, 
“  and  once  in  every  quarter  of  the  faid  year  to  Hand  on 
“  fome  market-day  in  the  pillory.” 

Perhaps  I  am  already  too  tedious  in  the  paragraphs 
concerning  the  various  religious  fe&aries  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  New-England,  therefore  (hall  wave  two  late  re¬ 
ligious  appearances  to  the  feCtionof  Rhode-illand,  though 
falling  within  the  period  of  the  new  charter  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  province  ;  I  mean  the  North¬ 
hampton  converlions,  or  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  an¬ 
no  1 735:  this  enthuliafin  mull  have  fpread  (they  were 
in  the  tribe  of  enthufialls  convulfionaries  [m\)  if  fome  felo 
de  fe,  and  other  flagrant  diforders  had  not  expofed  them; 
2.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  an  aCtor,  or  per- 
fonated  enthufiaft,  endued  with  a  proper  genius  of  low 
aCtion  •,  he  firft  appeared  in  New-England,  anno  1740  ; 
his  followers  hitherto,  1748,  are  not  all  returned  to  their 
right  minds ;  very  lately  in  the  town  of  Bolton  was  or¬ 
dained  a  country  fhoe-maker,  and  reinltalled  a  renegado 
from  a  country  parilh,  to  encourage  this  reparation,  or 
enthuflaltic  divisions. 

I  now  proceed  to  fome  geographical  account  of  the 
old  colony  of  Maffachufetts-Bay ;  their  mountains  or 
hills,  rivers,  and  lea-ports. 

Mountainous  parts  may  be  clafled  into  mountains  or 
hills,  and  continued  high  Ipringy  lands ;  thefe,  with  ri- 

[ m ]  Such  were  the  Sevennes,  or  French  Prophets,  about  forty  years 
&nce  ;  and  at  prefent  in  France  the  Devotees  of  FAbbe  Paris. 

G  g  2  vers. 
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vers,  bays,  and  promontories,  are  permanent ;  therefore 
a  proper  bafis  in  the  defcription  of  a  country  called  its 

chronology  are  the  bafis  of 

Tiiftory. 


f  • 


The  great  Blue  Hill,  twelve  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Bof- 
ton,  with  a  continued  ridge  of  hills  running  eaftward  to 
Bolton  bay  ;  upon  this  hill  the  townfhips  of  Milton 
Braintree,  and  Stoughton  meet.  The  fummit  of  this  hill 
is  very  proper  for  a  beacon  in  cafe  of  any  hidden  invafion 
by  an  enemy;  from  thence  a  fire  and  great  fmoak  may  be 
[»j  vifible  to  feifen  eighths  of  the  province  :  in  a  clear 
day  from  it  are  dlrfinctly  to  be  feen,  Pioeon-Hill  N  E 
eafterly  about  forty  miles,  a  noted  land-mark  upon  Cape- 
Anne,  the  northerly  promontory  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  • 
the  great  Watchufet,  the  great  Menadnock  [o],  Wate- 
ticks,  and  other  noted  mountains.  The  oreat  Watchn 
fet  hill  in  Rutland,  lies  W.  N.  W.  north?rly  about  fifty 
miles.  1  he  grand  Menadnock  in  wafte  lands  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-Hamplhire,  lies  about  twenty  miles  farther 
N.  than  Watchufets. 

From  the  high  lands,  at  the  meeting-houle  of  old 
Rutland  diftrift  near  the  Watchufet  hills,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  bearings. ' 

Great  Watchufet  hill,  N.  E.  half  N. 

Eail  end  of  W  ate  ticks,  N.  N.  E.  northerly 
Great  Menadnock,  N.  half  W. 

Mount  Tom  in  Northampton,  W.  b.  N.  halfW 
Mount  Tobit  in  Sunderland,  W.  N.  W. 

Middle  of  Northfield  hills — N".  W. 

Thefe  are  only  general  expreffions  of  what  I  obferved 
by  a  pocket- compafs  ;  and  as  a  Ipecimen,  how  with 

M  Some  years  fince,  by  diretf  ion  of  colonel  Byfield  of  Brifiol  from 
a  great  fmoak  made  upon  this  great  Blue  Hill,  Mount-Hope  in  Briftol 

was  t?xrbear.  ?  b7  W*  and  by  eftimation  forty -five  miles  direft. 

[oj  IheW  ateticks  are  partly  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  Bav, 
pardy  m  the  province  of  New-Hamplhire,  and  lie  ealt  of  a  townfmp 
granted  to  Ipfwich.  * 


l 
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proper  compares  or  needles  from  levefal  well  concerted 
places  of  obfervation,  and  with  actual  particular  furveys 
compared  and  adjusted,  an  exaCt  plan  of  the  country 
(for  utility  or  amufement)  may  be  obtained.  I  have 
employed  fome  vacant,  and  fometimes  borrowed,  time 
in  this  affair  which  I  defign  as  a  prefent  to  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

Upon  or  near  the  river  Merrimack,  there  are  feveral 
mountains  or  hills  on  its  welt  fide  •,  viz.  Anahoufick, 
Oncanouit,  &c.  but  are  not  within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  this 
province ;  and,  by  a  late  determination  of  the  king  in 
council,  they  belong  to  the  jurifdiCtion  of  New-Hamp- 
Ihire. 

Upon  or  near  the  great  river  of  Connecticut  in  this 
colony,  are  the  following  mountains :  In  Sunderland  E. 
fide  of  Connecticut  river,  is  Mount  Tobit,  a  group  of 
hills  •,  and  oppofite  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  in  the 
fouth  parts  of  Deerfield,  are  the  two  Sugar-loaves,  or 
Pikes  of  Deerfield  —About  twelve  miles  lower  upon  the 
eaft  fide  of  this  river  in  Hadley,  is  Mount -Holy hock,  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  running  eight  or  nine  miles  N.  E. 
from  the  river.  Here  I  took  the  bearings  of  all  the 
mountains  and  high  lands,  fo  far  as  the  naked  eye  could 
reach,  which  I  do  not  infert,  as  minutenefs  is  not  confift- 
!  ent  with  the  character  of  a  fummary.  Oppofite  to  this 
5  (leaving  only  a  paffage  or  channel  for  the  river)  on  the 
weft  fide  in  Northampton  is  mount  Tom,  a  fhort  ridge 
of  mountains,  running  in  the  fame  direction.  The  hills 
and  mountains  higher  up  the  river  belong  to  the  lec¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire,  as  do  the 
mountains  noted  in  Hazen,  W.  io  D.  N.  divifional  line 
between  Maffachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hampfhire  pro¬ 
vinces. 

At  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  diftance  weft  of  Connecticut 
river  is  a  long  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Weftheld  Moun¬ 
tains.  There  is  a  confiderable  range  of  mountains  feven 
miles  eaft  of  Houfatonick  river-,  another  ridge  feven  miles 
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weft  of  Haufatonick;  this  laft  is  in  the  province  of  New- 
York.  The  We  ftfield  and  Houfatonick  mountains  ren¬ 
der  the  old  road  from  Bofton  to  Albany  not  fo  com¬ 
modious,  as  a  late  projected  road,  via  Deerfield. 

Much  elevated  high  springy  lands  ;  I  lhall 
give  two  inftances  in  this  province  or  colony,  where  very 
diffufed  runs  of  water  originate. 

I.  In  the  lands  where  the  townlhips  of  Worcefter,  Lei- 
ceftei,  and  Rutland  join,  about  fifty  miles  weft  from  Bof¬ 
ton  ;  here  fpring,  i.  Quinepuxet  river,  which  falls  into 
Walhway  nver ;  which  falls  into  Merrimack  river  in  Dun- 
Rable  of  the  province  of  New-Hamplhire ;  which  empties 


[/]  Such  are,  but  in  a  much  more  extended  manner  as  to  courfcs  and 
great  lengths,  I.  In  Europe,  in  Switzerland  of  the  Alps,  within  a 
fmall  compafs  are  the  fountains  of  three  great,  and  very  long,  rivers ; 
i .  1  he  Danube,  which  running  eafterly  through  the  circles  of  Swabia 

TurS  /nd-  f  German>'  ’  thro"gh  Tranfylvania,  and  the 

I  urkilh  dominions  in  Europe,  empties  or  difembogues  into  the  Black 

Sea  in  Bulgaria  of  Turky  a.  The  Rhine,  which  running  northerly 
paffes  through  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  many  principalities  of 
Germany,  in  fome  places- dividing  the  German  dominions  from  the 
french;  falls  into  the  German  or  Northern  ocean  in  Holland,  bv  fe- 
veral  mouths  called  the  Yffel,  Lech,  and  Wahaal ;  the  old  Rhine,  after 
palling  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  is  loll  in  the  Duynen  or  Downs  (fands 
.accumulated  by  the  flormy  ocean)  and  does  not  reach  the  fea.  s  The 
rapid  Rhofne,  running  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  for  a  confiderable 
ipace  weftward  to  Lyons ;  thence  fouthward  to  the  Mediterranean  fea 
an  rrovence  of  France  II.  In  the  northern  continent  of  America’ 
ten  or  twelve  miles  weft  from  Hudfon’s  river,  and  about  eighty  or  n  nety 
wiles  north  from  the  city  of  New- York,  are  the  Cat-kil  mountains, 
very  ;lofty  giving  fpnngs  which  exttnfively  run:  for,  i.  A  Branch 
-ails  mto  Hudfon  s  river  ;  thence  to  the  ocean  near  New-York.  z. 
A  Branch  falls  jnto  Lake  Ontario  j  thence  in  the  great  river  of  Canada 
lOrbt.  Laurence, ^which  difcharges  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
IN  ova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  3.  A  run  falls 
into  the  river  Ohio  or  Beile  Riviere,  which  falls  into  the  Miffiftippi, 
which  empties  by  many  mouths  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Mexico.  4. 
Afti.am  heads  Delaware  river,  and  falls  into  the  Sefquahana  river, 
winch  tails  into  Chcfepeak  bay,  and  this  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean  in 
vn-gima  A  run  of  water  falls  into  Delaware  river,  which  falls  into 
and  .ocean  between  Fenfylvania  and  the  Jerfeys, 
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itfelf  into  the  fea  or  Atlantick  ocean  at  Newbury  of  the 
province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay :  upon  Quinepuxet  and 
Nafhway  river,  are  the  townfhips  of  Rutland,  Holden, 
Lancafter,  Bolton,  Harvard,  Groton,  and  Dunftable.  2. 
Half-way  river,  which  in  its  progrefs  is  called  Black- 
ftone  and  Patuxet  river  *,  which  empties  into  Naraganfet 
Bay  of  Rhode  ifland  colony  :  upon  thefe,  are  the  town- 
ihips  of  Worcefter,  Grafton,  Sutton,  Uxbridge,  Mendon, 
Attleborough,  and  Rehoboth  of  Maflachufetts-Bayj  and 
Cumberland,  Smithfield,  and  Providence,  of  Rhode-ifland. 
o.  Story  or  French  River,  which  falls  into  Qutnehang 
river  in  Thomfon  parifh  of  Killingftey  ;  which  falls  into 
•Satucket  river  in  Norwich  ^  and  this  a  little  farther  falls 
into  Thames  river  or  creek,  which  falls  into  Long  Ifland 
found  at  New  London.  Upon  thefe  are  the  townfhips  of 
Leicefter,  Oxford,  Dudley  of  the  Maflachufetts -Bay,  and 
Killingfley  ;  Pomfret,  Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
Groton,  and  New  London  of  Connecticut  colony.  4* 
Seven  Mile  river,  which  falls  into  Quenebang  river  m 
Brookfield  ;  which  falls  into  Chicabee  river  in  Kmglton 
(a  o-ranted  but  not  conftituted  or  incorporated  townihip) 
called  alfo  the  Klbows ;  which  falls  into  Connecticut  river 
in  Springfield  •,  which  empties  at  Seabrook  into  Long 
Ifland  found  :  upon  thefe  are  the  townlhips  of  Rutland, 
Leicefter,  Brookfield,  Weftern,  Kingfton,  and  Spr*n§~ 
field  of  the  Maffachufetts-Bay.  The  townftnps  which  lie 
upon  the  great  rivers  of  Merrimack  and  Connecticut 
fhall  be  related,  when  we  give  feme  feparate  diftuiCt  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  rivers.  .  _  ,  L  , 

II.  Lands  not  appropriated,  called  Province  lands, 

adjoining  to,  and  N.  W.  of  Hatfield,  weft  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  river  *,  from  thence  are  branches  or  runs  of  water, 
i.  A  branch  to  Houfick  river,  running  weft,  has  upon  it 
fort  Maftachufetts,  a  frontier  againft  the  french  and 
their  Indians,  which  falls  into  Hudfon*s  river  atScatcook 
a  village  of  Indians  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany.  2.  A 
;  branch  to  Houfttonick  or  Weftenhoek  river,  which  ion- 
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rung  iouth  to  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  falls  into  the 
Long  Ifland  found  :  upon  this  river  to  the  townlhips  of 
fcofton  grant  No.  3.  near  New-York  line-  the  vroDertv 
of  Jacob  Wendell,  Efq.  of  his  majefty’s  councfl  of  the 
province  ot  Maflachufetts  Bay ;  Stockbridge,  Upper 
Houiatomck,  Sheffield  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  Salilbmf 

Milfbrd  N  r°n’  C°r"'!all>  ,Kent,  New-Fairfield,  New- 

Mi  o  d’of  rWt°WA;  Woodbur7’  Derb y,  Stratford,  and 
1  ,  Connecticut.  3.  Farmington  river,  runnino- 

par t of  Hrff10”]  N°‘  4‘  Houfatonick  commonage” 
chnferr  p  atonlck  N°-  3 •  and  part  of  Bedford  in  Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay  ;  through  Colebrook,  Winchefter  Berk 

hamftead,  New-Hartford,  Farmington,  Simfbury  ;  falls 
into  Connecticut  river  in  Simlbury.  4.  Weftfield  river 

Houfifn"7  paffeS  throuSh  Naraganfet  No.  4! 

Weftfi  kHCrnm°na^  Part  0f  Bla"d*°rd,  part  of 
.  ’  and/a  s  lnt0  Connecticut  river  in  Sprinofidd 

by  the  name  of  Acgawaam  near  Springfield  lower  firry. 

Rivers.  The  two  great  rivers  of  this  colony  are, 
Merrimack  river,  which  comes  from  the  crotch  or 

the  difrl F  Endf°ifS  tree?  Where  Pomagewaffet  river  and 
the  difcharge  of  the  pond  or  lake  Winipifinket  meet  and 

acquire  the  name  of  Merrimack  (fignifying  in  the  IndTan 

anguageafturgeon;  this  riveraboundsinfturgeon.)  From 

knMs  IT  foUfr,y  ab°Ut  fifty 

Ket  falls,  the  elbow  ot  the  river  in  Dracut ;  and  thence 

Newburvt6  7  S™  T7  mUeS  (r0Und  Zoning)  to 
in  differ7  fai"'  Uponthlsnver(thefe  great  rivers,  though 
hended  full  Pr0,v!!1ces’  are  belt  underftood  and  compre- 
fhios  in  ^hen  del'neated  without  interruption)  the  town- 

Sd  north  CendlnS,order  lie  thus,  1.  Upon  the  eaft 
P  r  rti  aie  Gilman-town,  Canterbury,  part  of 
urn  oi  ,  part  of  Suncook,  Harrys-town,  Litchfield 

£™Tm'V‘  W  of  d“S: 

Haverhill,  Amefbury,  andSalilbury  of 

Maffachufetts-Bay.  Upon  the  weft  and  fouth  fide  are  the 

townlhips 
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townfhips  of  Contacook,  part  of  Rumford,  part  of  Sun- 
cook,  Canada  to  Gorham  and  company,  Naraganfet 
No.  5.  Merrimack,  and  Dunftable  of  New-Hampfhire ; 
Dunftable,  Chelmsford,  Tewkfbury,  Andover,  Bradford, 
and  Newbury  of  Maftachufetts-Bay.  1  he  bar,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  has  only  about  ten  feet  of  water,  and 
fhifts  *,  it  is  navigable  only  about  eighteen  miles,  to 
Mitchei’s  (the  firft  falls)  falls  in  Haverhill here  they 
deal  chiefly  in  (hip  building,  the  adjacent  country  abound¬ 
ing  in  fhip  timber  the  tide  flows  to  Mitchei’s  falls 
from  Mitchel’s  falls,  feven  miles  higher  Bedel’s,  two  miles 
Peters,  fix  miles  to  Patucket  falls,  C? c. 

The  falls  in  this  river  are  many  ♦,  excepting  Dracut 
or  Patucket  falls  about  thirty  miles  from  the  bar,  and  A- 
mufkeag  falls  about  twenty -five  miles  higher  •,  all  the 
other  fails  are  pafiable  for  floats  of  timber,  and  for  canoes 
or  fmall  boats  in  fre flies  or  floods  of  the  river.  Many  of 
thofe  called  falls  are  only  riplings  or  veins  of  fcattered 
great  rock  (tones.  There  is  at  times,  when  the  river  is 
low,  a  fording  place  a  little  above  Swans  ferry,  twenty- 
four  miles  up  from  the  bar,  and  a  little  above  Hunt  s  or 
Dracut  ferry  is  another  fording  place.  The  ferries  crofs 
this  river  are  many,  I  (hall  not  enumerate  them.  The 
elbow  or  flexure  of  the  river,  called  the  horfe-fhoe,  is 
about  two  miles  above  Patucket  falls. 

The  rivers  and  rivulets  (fmall  runs  I  (hall  not  men¬ 
tion)  which  fall  into  this  great  river  of  Merrimack  :  1. 

On  its  north  and  eafl  fide,  are  Powow  river  in  Amefbury 
from  ponds  in  Kingfton,  about  eight  miles  above  New¬ 
bury  ferry  ;  eafl  river  and  weft  river  in  Haverhill  below 
Mitchei’s  falls-.  Spigot  river  in  Methuen,  a  little  below 
Bedel’s  falls  Bever  brook  from  Bever  pond  in  London¬ 
derry  comes  in  between  the  two  falls  of  Patucket  fix  miles 
below  the  horle-flioe  *,  eleven  miles  above  the  horfe- 
fhoe  is  Nafumkeag  brook  in  the  fouth  parts  of  Litch¬ 
field  in  the  province  of  New-Hampfnire  fix  miles  higher 
is  Little  Cohoes  brook  ;  one  mile  farther  is  Great  Cohoes 

s  brook, 
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brook,  the  outlet  of  Maffabifick,  a  large  pond  in  Chef- 
ter  townihips  ;  thence  to  Amufceag  falls  are  four  miles, 
and  four  miles  higher  is  Loufy  brook  in  Harries  town  ; 
thence  fix  miles  to  Suncook  river  in  thetownihip  of  Sun- 
cook.  2.  On  the  fouth  and  weft  fide  of  Merrimack  river, 
are.  Falls  river  from  Boxford,  comes  into  a  creek  weft 
fide  of  Plumb-Ifiand,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  New¬ 
bury  or  Merrimack  river ;  Hantichook  river  about  nine 
miles  above  Newbury  ferry;  Catetchuck  brook,  from 
a  pond  of  the  fame  name  in  Andover ;  Shawfkin  river 
enters  in  Andover,  about  one  mile  below  the  entrance 
of  Spigot  river,  on  the  other  fide  ;  Concord  river  about 
one  mile  below  Patucket  falls ;  this  Concord  river  is 
of  a  confiderable  courfe,  and  higher  is  called  Sudbury 
and  Framingham  river  ;  it  fprings  in  Hopkington,  upon 
*  Hopkmgton,  Framingham,  Sudbury,  Concord, 
Bedford,  Billerica,  and  Tewkfbury ;  Stony  brook  which 
fprings  in  Harvard  palfes  through  Littleton,  Weftford 
and  Chelmsford  to  Merrimack  river ;  Salmon  brookfrom 
apond  in  Groton,  difcharges  into  Merrimack  in  Dunftable 
of  New-Hampfhire  ;  a  little  higher  falls  in  Nafhway 
river,  already  defcnbed  page  455 *  thence  to  Naticook 
brook  nve  miles  ;  thence  two  miles  to  Souhecren  river  • 
wpon  Souhegen  river  lie  Souhegan  eaft  called  Naraganfet 
No.  5,  Merrimack  townlhip,  Souhegan  well,  called 
Naraganfet  No.  3.  Monfon  townlhip,  fome  peculiar 
grants,  a  townlhip  granted  to  Ipfwich,  Townfend,  and 
?°™ePart  °r  Lunenburg  a  little  below  Amufceag  falls 
is  Biicataquaag  brook,  which  waters  a  townlhip  granted 
to  Simpfon  and  others,  afterwards  purchafed  by  Lane 
and  otners  of  Bofton  ;  it  waters  a  Canada  townlhip 
granted  to  Beverley,  and  a  Canada  townlhip  to  Salem, 
and  another  to  Ipfwich.  The  fouthern  branch  of  Con- 
tacook  river  waters  Rumford  or  Pennyeook,  No.  5,  of 
the  double  line  of  barrier  towns  called  Hopkington 
giant,  No,  6,  of  ditto,  called  Marlborough  grant, 
lome  unappropriated  lands  *  a  grant  to  the  town  of 

Concord, 
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Concord,  purchafed  by  Mr.  Peter  Prelcot  and  others, 
and  Canada  to  Rowley  town  :  next  above  Contacook 
grant  is  Naamcook  brook  ;  and  next  above  that  is  the 
fork  or  beginning  of  the  denomination  of  Merrimack. 

river. 

M  The  other  great  river  is  Connecticut,  an  Indian 
word  fio-nifving  along  river.  Upon  this  river  lie  three 
-of  the  New  England  colonies  •,  Connecticut  lies  upon  it 
about  fifty-two  miles  •,  thence  Maflachuletts  Bay,  by  an 
indent  of  nine  miles,  which  makes  the  townihip  of  Suf- 
£eld  weft  fide,  and  Enfield  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  to  the 
W.  9  D.  N.  imaginary  divifional  line  of  Maffachuletts- 
Bay  and  Connecticut :  from  this  divifional  line,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  lies  about  forty-feven  miles 
direCt,  northerly  j  and  farther  North  is  New-Hampfhire 
indefinitely,  or  crown  lands  annexed  to  the  jurildiCtion  of 

New-Hampfhire.  .  . 

From  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  to  the 
boundary  imaginary  line  of  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  Con¬ 
necticut  are  about  fixty  miles  ;  from  this  imaginary  line, 
as  per  a  provincial  furvey  by  Gardner  and  Kellock  anno 
1727,  to  the  great  falls  in  No.  3,  [r]  about  twenty  miles 
direCt  above  fort  Dummer,  are  in  Meridian  diftance 
feventy-two  Englifh  ftatute  miles  and  120  rods  ;  and 
thefe  great  falls  are  eighteen  miles  140  rods  eaft  of  the 
Maflfachufetts  and  Connecticut  boundary  line,  vvheie  ft 
interfeCts  the  river  ;  and  above  thefe  falls,  for  aoout  ten. 
or  twelve  miles,  townfhips  are  laid  out  and  appiopiE 

[a]  The  reader  in  all  fuch  dry  accounts  which  are  local,  and  do  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  many  ;  mu  ft  excufe  them,  as  defignea  tor 
a  local  benefit,  and  may  be  fuperficially  palled  over  by  fome,  as  being 
of  no  general  concern. 

[>]  In  many  articles,  by  fome  readers  I  may  be  cenfured  as  too  pro¬ 
lix  or  minute  ;  my  defign,  l  hope,  is  laudable,  to  prevent  a  lofs ;  puo- 
lic  records  are  at  times  loft  by  fire,  &c.  as  happened  not  long  fmee 
at  Williamfbourg  in  Virginia,  and  laft  year  at  Bcfton  in  M  attach  uletts- 

Bay  province. 

ated: 
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ated  :  the  garrifon  in  No.  4,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river* 
a,  a  frontier  agamft  the  French  and  their  Indians,  is  well 
noted  in  the  New-Pngland  hiftory  of  the  prefent  wa- 
e  greateft  extent  of  New-England,  direftly  inward  is 
from  Seahnooiv  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  to 
this  No.  4,  being  about  i/:o  miles  5 

This  river  of  Connecticut,  from  its  Ion-  courfe  is 
fubjeft  to  fudden  floods  or  frelhes,  and,  f  e  °t  lZrfnrj 
fometimes  rifes  twenty  feet;  the  tide  (thfinflSjf  rf 
t  le  tide  comes  fo  high,  or  rather  the  ftopparre  of  the  river 
from  the  tides  below)  rifes  only  a  few  inches  The 
fhoaieft  water  from  Suffield  firft falls  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  about  one  mile  below  Hartford  town  b'inr 
about  four  feet.  This  river,  as  the  adjacent  peonlt 
obferve  becomes,  in  procefs  of  time,  M  more  ft  allow 
From  the  mouth  of  this  river  to  about  r5o  mile s  up 
to  the  eye  it  does  not  alter  much  in  its  width  (though  £ 
at  fpace  it  receives  many  confiderable  ftreams)  bemo- 
generaHy  from  eighty  to  ,oo  rods;  for  inlWce  from 
H*Ue,  to  Northampton  the  ferry  i  ,U  "Sj  £? 
and  at  medium  times  runs  two  or  three  knots  lowed 

MS  «ows  tmSl-o  fit  Vet  7^  £ 
th  tit?  Eurfe  °f 

will  carry  a  veffel  up  all  the  reached  thri  rivV'  foS 

milt  TfT’  ?““*** k  for  floops  neVr  fixty 

fandv  •  H  J?ff  kS  °f  /he  -iver  are  Senerally  deep  and 
one  (He  d  erent  plaC6S  m  Procefs  of  time,  lofinV,  0„ 
and  rtd  d  galninS  §r°Und  on  the  other  fide.  Salmon 

quantities  aVTkteT  t  ‘"1Ver  “  fpawn’  but  in  fmaller 
4  ndlacei,  and  continue  a  fhortep  time  (about 

fill  runs":"  ™JTZtZ7hS’l  *T  f°gS  and 

vanifh,  and  the  fmall  run?I  f  d  15  d?rfd  and  laid  °Psn>  th° fe  damps 
this  account  are  become  of  'V  Uf’  an?  ^°me  ofour  water-mills,  upon 
or  deficient  ^  °f  K°  ufe  5  their  *re  become  quite  dry 

[t]  The  width  of  Hartford  ferry  is  100  rods. 
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three  weeks  in  May)  than  in  Merrimack  rivei.  The 
rivulets  and  brooks,  where  they  fall  into  the  great  river, 
are  not  paffable  in  irefhes  and  floods,  becaufe  of  the  back 
water.  Some  ferries,  where  there  are  no  habitations,  are 
kept  at  the  charge  of  the  counties,  confiding  of  a  large 
fcow  or  flat,  to  carry  perfons,  cattle,  and  goods,  with  a 
canoe-tender  *,  travellers  ferry  themfelves  over,  always 
leaving  the  flat  on  one  fide,  and  tne  canoe  on  the  other, 
to  fetch  the  fcow  upon  occahon  ;  an  inflance  of  this  is  in 
North  field  ferry. 

The  firfl  falls  of  this  river  are  about  fixty  miles  from 
from  its  mouth,  at  Devotion  ifland  in  the  fouth  parts  of 
Suffield  •,  the  next  are  about  the  middle  of  Su (field,  half 
a  mile  long  *,  both  thele  are  pafiable  by  boats  in  chan¬ 
nels:  next  are  the  falls  in  the  foutherly  paits  of  North¬ 
ampton,  about  fifteen  miles  farther  up  the  river,  not 
paffable  by  boats  •,  the  other  falls  higher,  we  fhall  not 

enumerate. 

The  townfhips  upon  this  river  are,  i.  Upon  its  eait 
fide  ;  in  Connecticut  colony.  Lime,  Ead  Hadham,  part 
of  Middletown,  Glaflenbury,  part  of  Hai  tford,  and  part 
of  Windior  \  in  the  province  of  IVlafiachufetts-Bay,  En¬ 
field,  Springfield,  Hadley,  Sunderland,  farms  or  pecu¬ 
liars,  and  part  of  Northfield  •,  in  the  province  of  New- 
Hampfhire,  part  of  Northfield,  Wincheder,  No.  i,  2, 
n  and  4.  2.  Upon  its  wed  fide  ;  in  ConneClicut  colo¬ 

ny  are,  Seabrook,  Weft-Hadham,  pait  Oi  MidJletown, 
Wethersfield,  part  of  Hartford,  and  part  of  Windfor  ; 
in  the  province  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay  are,  Suffield,  part 
of  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hatfield,  Deerfield,  part 
of  Northfield  ♦,  in  the  province  of  New-Hampfhire  are 
part  of  Northfield,  40,000  acres  equivalent  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  four  proprietors  (in  its  S.  E.  corner  upon  the 
river,  on  a  plain  and  long  reach  of  the  l  iver,  ftands  fort 
Dummer,  which,  although  in  the  didriefc  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  incapable  of  defending  its  long  frontier  range,  is 
maintained  at  the  charge  or  the  Maffachufetts-Bay) 

No.  1  and  2. 
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The  confiderable  runs  of  water  which  fall  into  Con- 
nefticut  river,  1.  Upon  its  eaft  fide  are  Salmon  river  and 
cove,  in  Eaft-Hadham,  Hocanum  river  in  Eaft-Hartford 
Pedant  brook  and  Scantick  river  in  Eaft-  Windfor ;  Frefh 
Water  brook  in  Enfield ;  Long  Meadow  brook.  Mill 
rivei,  and  Chicabee  river,  with  its  townfliips  enumerated 
p.  455,  in  Springfield ;  Batchelor’s  brook  and  Fort  river 
in  Hadley  (higher  the  great  river  is  fordable  from  Had- 
ey  to  Hatfield  ;  and  a  little  above  Northfield  meeting 
houfe  or  church,  carts  in  a  dry  time  ford  the  great  riveT) 
Mohawk  s  river,  and  Saw  mill  brook  in  Sunderland  ;  in 
t  e  intermediate  farms  is  JVliller’s  river  very  rapid  ;  it  is- 
compofed  of  many  branches  which  water  Canada  to 
Dorcheiter,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Ipfwich  grant,  Canada 
to  Rowley,  Pequioag,  Canada  to  Sylvefter,  and  Canada 
to  Rockibury  ;  in  Northfield  is  Patchoaag  brook,  Alhu- 
elot  river ;  its  branches  water  fome  of  the  double  range 
of  frontier  towns.  Upper  and  Lower  Afhuelot  townfhips, 
Canada  to  Rockfbuiy,  and  Winchefter.  2.  Upon  its 
welt  fide  are  Roaring  brook,  and  Mill  brook  in  Weft- 

wih^.L,Mlddlet0n  river’  and  Dividend  brook  in 
Weft-Middleton  precinft ;  Goff’s  brook  and  Robin’s 

rook  in  Wethersfield ;  Hartford  river  in  Hartford  : 
Allen  s  brook  and  Heyden’s  brook  in  Windfor,  with 
Farmington  river  defcribed  p.  456;  Stony  brook  in  Suf- 
held  ;  Agawaam,  alias  Weftfield  river  in  Springfield,  de- 
cCr,  j  edP‘  456  5  Monhan  river  in  Northampton  ;  Hat¬ 
field  Mill  river  m  Hatfield,  Deerfield  river,  which  by  its 
branches  waters  the  Bofton  grants.  No.  1  and  2,  the 
grant  to  Hunt  and  others  ;  Falls  river,  which  after  wa¬ 
tering  a  townlhip  to  Gallop  and  others,  and  Falls-fight 
townlhip  falls  into  the  great  river  in  Deerfield  :  the  next 
confiderable  run  of  water  is  Weft  river,  about  two  or  three 
miles  above  fort  Dummer,  confiderably  higher  (informa¬ 
tion  from  captain  Welles  of  Deerfield,  formerly  a  Partizan 
or  Ranger  againft  the  Indians  in  governor  Dummer’s 
War)  ^"^cut  river  forks  ;  one  branch  comes  from 
near  the  White  Hills  eafterly  in  the  province  of  Main,  the 

other 
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other  comes  from  the  northward  towards  Canada,  an  In¬ 
dian  travelling  branch  to  Canada. 

We  fhall  only  mention  pne  river  more  (in  the  ftyle  of 
a  late  hiftorian  C—  M —  D.  D.  the  fubjed  is  dry, 
though  watery)  Charles  River  ^  it  is  not  large  and  con- 
fiderable,  otherwife  than  as  being  referred  to,  in  fettling 
the  South  line  of  the  late  Maffachufetts-Bay  colony,  as  is 
Merrimack  river  in  fettling  the  north  boundary  line  :  the 
words  in  the  old  charter  are,  “  As  alfo  all  and  fingular 
thole  lands  and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  lying  within 
the  fpace  of  three  Englilh  miles  on  the  South  parts  of  faid 
river  called  Charles  river,  or  any  or  every  part  thereof.5* 
Stop  river,  which  riles  in  Wrentham,  was  pitched  upon 
as  the  moll  foutherly  branch  of  Charles  river,  and .  at 
three  miles  louth  of  the  head  of  this  river,  the  louth  line 
of  Maffachufetts-Bay  was  delineated  •,  Stop  river  falls  into 
the  main  body  of  Charles  river  in  Medfield.  The  farth- 
eft  head  of  Charles  river  is  in  the  N.  E.  parts  of  Men- 
don,  and  upon  it  lie  the  townfhips  of  Bellingham,  Med¬ 
way,  Wrentham,  Medfield,  Sherburn,  Natick  an  Indian 
referve,  Dedham,  Needham  (here  are  two  confiderable 
falls  in  this  river)  Newtown,  Weflown,  Waltham,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Cambridge,  and  Brooklin.  This  river  falls  into 
the  bottom  of  Maffachufetts  or  Bofton  bay,  and  ferves 
to  bring  down  to  Bofton  floats  or  rafts  of  fhip-tjmber  b^> 
the  tide  from  Watertown  Barcadier,  aoout  nine  miles . 
there  is  another  creek  or  river,  a  fmall  way  eaft  of  this, 
called  Myftick  river,  of  about  four  miles  rafting  from 
the  Barcadier  of  Medford  townfhip;  from  Myftick  Bar¬ 
cadier  are  lent  to  Bofton  bricks,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

The  Promontories  remarkable  are,  only  Point  Alder-, 
ton,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  below  Bofton  upon  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  bay,  over-againft  the  light-houfe.  Here  is  a 
good  harbour  called  Hull  gur,  and  the  fafe  road  of  Nam 
talket,  fecured  by  circumambient  i hands,  where  the 
king’s  fhips  and  merchant  fhips  outward  and  inward 

bound  anchor  for  a  time  5  it  lies  about  fix  or  feven  miles 

below 
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below  Bofton,  and,  by  aft  of  aflembly,  is  deemed  belonoJ 
ing  to  the  harbour  of  Bofton.  ,  & 

l  ^nne  north  entrance  or  promontory  of 
Maffachufetts-Bay;  Thatcher’s  ifland  lies  about  two 

leagues  eaft  o.  this  harbour,  and  a  fmall  matter  without 
Thatcher  s  are  rocks  called  the  Salvages  :  from  the  Sal 
vages  are  two  leagues  to  Ipfwich  bar,  a  dangerous  bay 
cahed  Iplwich  bay,  from  a  great  fea  and  indraught. 
Cape-Anne  harbour  is  about  eleven  leagues  N.  N.  K 
eafterly  from  Bofton  ;  the  fouthfern  promontory  of  Maf- 
lachufetts-Bay,  called  Cape-Cod,  in  N.  lat.  42  D.  10M 
hes  about  eighteen  leagues  E.  by  S.  from  Bofton :  the 
width  of  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  is  from  Cape-Anne 

haibour  S.  W.  fourteen  leagues,  to  the  hook  or  harbour 
or  Cape-Cod. 

.  The  fea'P°!'tS  and  their  principal  trade  of  export  and 
import  muft  be  referred  to  the  following  article,  of  the 
leveral  junidiftions  of  New-England,  united  by  a  new 
charter;  it  is  only  fince  the  new  charter  took  place,  that 
Tea-port diftndts  ofpreventivecuftom-houfes  and  branches 
have  taken  place.  Here  we  lhall  only  enumerate  them  ; 
befides  fmall  creeks  and  inlets  for  timber  and  firewood 
m  coafting  fmall  vefTels,  and  for  curing  of  fifh  ;  there  are 
ewberry,  a  branch  of  the  colleftion  of  Portfmouth  in 

‘f'"  are  IPlwich>  Cape-Anne,  Salem, 
and  Matblehead,  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Salem  • 
Charleftown,  Bofton,  and  all  the  other  cuftom-houfe 

ofaBofton°f  Maffachufetts'Baf  belong  to  the  collection 

Article  VI. 

Concerning  the  prefent  territories  as  united  ly  the  name  of 
the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

As  we  before  hinted  by  a  charter,  October  7,  i6qi , 
fundry  territories,  under  feveral  grants  and  jurif- 
Ull'u0ns,  for  their  better  accommodation  and  conveni- 

•"■ni’nWre ,unlted.  by  charter  into  one  property  and 
j  ifdidhon,  that  is,  into  one  general  aflembly. 


The 
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The  bill  for  reftoring  the  New- England  charters  be- 
in<r  dropped  by  the  diffolution  of  the  revolution-conven- 
tion -parliament the  New  England  agents  were  puzzle  , 
whether  to  ftand  a  trial  at  law,  by  a  writ  of  error  for  re- 
verfino-  die  judgments  againft  the  old  charters,  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  a  draught  of  a  new  charter  :  at  length  they  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  king’s  pleafure,  and  the  king  direfted  a 

new  charter.  .  .  . 

The  nature  of  this  union  of  feveral  colonies  into  one 

iurifdidtion,  the  new  charter,  with  a  fubfequent  explana¬ 
tory  charter,  and  fundry  other  general  affairs,  have  been 
by  way  of  anticipation  already  narrated  -,  fee  p.  374>  &c- 

In  the  general  account  of  Britilh  North-Amenca,  we 
omitted  die  Poft-office,  a  very  beneficial  institution  ; 
and  as  the  prefent  province  of  Mafifachufetts-Bay  is  its 
moft  confiderable  branch,  here  it  may  naturally  take 

P  The  Poft-office  in  England  was  fettled  by  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  12  Carol.  II.  In  the  beginning  of  this  prelent 
century,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- Jerfey  projefted  a  Poft- 
office  for  Britifti  North- America;  this  he  effected,  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  management  and  profits  of  the 
fame  This  patent  he  afterwards  fold  to  the  crown,  and 
a  few  years  after  the  Union,  the  ports  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  America  were  put  under  one  Director 
by  act  of  parliament  9  Annie  ;  conftituung  one  Polt- 
Mafter-General  for  all  the  Britilh  dominions  ;  to  keep  a 
General-poft- office  in  London,  the  Poft-Mafter-General 
may  keep  one  letter- office  in  Edinburgh,  another  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  another  at  New-York,  and  other  duel  offices  at  con¬ 
venient  places  in  America  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and 
appoint  deputies  for  managing  the  particular  rates  for  the 
poftao-e  of  letters  in  the  Plantations  ;  requires  too  much 
room°for  a  fummary,  it  is  referred  to  Stat.  9  Annie, 
Cap.  10.  We  fhall  only  relate,  that  all  letters  from  on 
board  any  fhip,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Deputy-Poft- 
Mafter  of  the  place,  penalty  5/.  fterling  for  every  of¬ 
fence  ;  the  Poft-mafter  paying  to  the  deliverer  one  penny 
Vn  T  •  Hh  fterling 
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flerling  per  letter.  N.  B.  This  claufe  is  not  much  attended 
to,  becaufe  the  ad  exempts  merchants  letters,  and  thofe 
of  mailers  of  fhips,  fo  as  fuch  letters  be  delivered  to  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  are  direded,  without  receiving  any 
profit  for  them  :  and  any  letters  fent  by  private  friends, 
or  by  any  meffenger  about  private  affairs  or  bufinefs. 

From  Pifcataqua  or  Portfmouth,  to  Philadelphia,  is  a 
regular  poilage  •,  from  thence  to  Williamfburgh  is  un¬ 
certain,  becaufe  the  pod  does  not  proceed  until  letters 
are  lodged  fufficient  to  pay  the  charge  of  the  pod-riders  : 
from  Williamfburgh  in  Virginia  to  Charles-Town  in 
South-' Carolina,  the  pod- carriage  is  dill  more  uncertain. 

There  is  a  deputy  Poft-Mafter -General  for  America, 
appointed  by  the  Poft-Mafter-  General  in  London  ;  New- 
York  is  appointed  for  his  official  refidence,  but  by  con¬ 
nivance  he  refides  any  where,  e.  g.  at  Prenfet,  in  Virginia, 
Elliot  Benger,  Efq;  formerly  Mr.  Lodd  in  South-Ca- 
rolina. 

Mere  it  properly  belongs  to  give  an  account  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  frequented  travelling  roads  from  Penobfcot 
bay  N.  lat.  44  D.  30  M.  (farther  north  is  D.  of  York’s 
property  and  Nova  Scotia,  no  travelling  roads)  to  St. 
Juan  or  St.  John’s  river  in  Florida,  N.  lat.  31  D.  This,  by 
an  agreement  with  Spain  anno  1738,  is  the  termination 
of  our  property  or  claim  in  Florida.  This  is  forty  miles 
N.  of  St.  Auguftin,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards ;  from  St. 
Auguftin  there  is  a  land  communication  to  Moville,  and 
from  thence  to  Miffiffippi :  thefe  belong  to  the  Spanifh 
and  French,  which  properly  do  not  belong  to  our  hidory. 

We  fhall  begin  at  St.  George’s  Fort  and  Block -houfe 
upon  St.  George’s  river,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Penobfcot 
bay  *,  from  thence  Miles 

O  Mo  Mufcongus  or  Broad-Bay  I2 

Frederick’s -Fort  at  Pemaquid  7 

^  Damarfcotti  falls  and  mills  iQ 

Ihe  fettle  merit  on  Sheeplcot  river  ^ 

Arrowfick,  or  George-Town  in  Sagadahoc  bay 
of  Quenebec  river,  via  Wifcaffet  20 
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George  fort  in  Brunfwick 
Royal’s  river  in  North* Yarmouth 
Prefumpfcot  ferry  in  Falmouth 
Stroud- Water  ferry  in  Falmouth 
Saco  or  Winter-Harbour  ferry  in  Biddeford 
Kennebunk  ferry  in  Arundel 
Welles  meeting-houfe 
York  ferry 
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JCittery  ferry  over  Pifcataqua  R.  toPortfmouth  8 
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|  ^Boundary  line  Hampfhire  and  Mafiachufett’s- 
^  ^  /  Bay  provinces  •  ® 
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O  ("Merrimack  R.  F.  dividing  Salifbury  from 
Newbury  3 

Ipfwich  12 

Beverly  ferry  dividing  Beverly  from  Salem  12 

Winifimet  or  Chelfea  ferry  (of  2  M.)  to  Bottom/ 

^  Dedham 

a.<  Naponfet  river  in  Walpole 
2!  |  Wrentham  meeting*  houle 
Attleborough  meeting-houfe 
Rehoboth,  alias  Seaconck  meeting-houfe 
Patucket  river  ferry*  boundary  of  Maffachu- 
fettVBay  province  and  Rhode  ifland  colony 
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Providence  town 

Through  feveral  fmall  and  diftant  fettlements 
to  altitle  weft  of  Pakatuke  bridge,  Paka- 
tuke  river  divides  the  colonies  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode-ifland.  57 
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Conne&icut  colony,  I  Province  of  N. York 
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EMyftic  riv.  dividing  Stonington  from  Groton  7 
Thames  river  ferry,  dividing  Groton  from 
I  New  London  g 

A  rope  ferry  over  Nahantick  gut  r 

Saybrook  river  ferry,  dividing  Lyme  from 
Say  brook  ,  . 

Killingfworth 
Guilford  eaft  parifh 

Guilford  weft  parifh  ^ 

Brentford  (generally  to  be  underftood)  old  5 
meeting-houfe 
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Eaft  Haven  parifh  ferry 
New  Haven 
Milford 

Stratford  river  ferry 
Stratfield,  a  parifh 
Fairfield 
(  Norwalk 

1  Stamford  ' 

Greenwich  or  Horfe-Neck 
^Byram  riv .  dividing  Connecticut  from  N.  York  2 
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v.%  land  to  Elizabeth  Point  ferry 
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Trent  Town  ferry  over  De  la  Ware  river  divid¬ 
ing  the  province  of  New  Jerfeys  from  Pen- 
fylvania  10 
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Annapolis  the  capital  of  Maryland 
Upper  Marlborough 
Pifcataway 
(Port  Tobacco 
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"Potomack  fer.  dividing  Maryland  from  Virg. 
How’s  ferry 
Southern’s  ferry 
Arnold’s  ferry 
Clayborn’s  ferry 
t  Freneaux  ordinary 
o  <  Williamfburgh  the  capital 
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p*  Bcnnet  s  creek  (near  this  is  the  boundary  line 
between  the  provinces  of  Virginia  and  N. 
Carolina)  , 


2I5 


"Eden  Town,  formerly  the  capital 
Chowan  Sound  ferry 
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3*  I  ferry  to  Bathtown  - 
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81  |  News  river  and  Trent  river  meet  32 

3  j  Whittock  river  /  w  20 

c  <  New  river  ferry  „o 

er  Newtown  or  Wilmington  on  the  forks  of  Cape 
n  F ear  river,  thirty  miles  above  the  bar 

Lockwood’s  folly  T 

Shallot  river  g 

Little  River,  boundary  line  between  the  two 
governments  of  North  and  South-Carolina  8 
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Santee  ferry 
:  Sewee  ferry 

|  Charieftown,  the  capital;  here  is  a  ferry 
"  <  Port  Royal 

Frederica  in  Georgia,  on  the  fouth  branch  of 
Alcamacha  river  QO 

St  Juan  or  St.  John’s  river,  yielded  to  Great- 
Bntain  by  Spain  per  agreement,  anno  1738, 

it  is  forty  miles  N.  of  Spanilh  fort,  St.  Au- 
guftin  2Q 
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In  the  new  fettlements  they  reckon  by  computed,  not 
meafured,  miles;  confequently  there  may  be  in  fcveial  of 
the  distances,  an  unavoidable  error  of  a  mile  or ‘two. 

This  is  a  road  of  great  extent,  well  laid  out  and  fre¬ 
quented  ;  it  fhews  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions  along  the  eaft  fhore  of  North- America;  the  fevera 
Britifli  provinces  and  colonies,  extend  upon  this  gre 

road  as  follows  :  1  eS 

Eaft  divifton  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay 

New-Hampfhire 
Weft  divifton  Mafifachufetts-Bay 
Rhode- iftand 
Connecticut 
New- York 
New-Jerfeys 
Penfylvania 
Maryland 
>  Virginia 

North-Carolina 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia 


Miles 

143 
20 
89 

58 

126 

57 

54 

78 

144 
215 
247 

3°l 
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The  many  ferries,  and  feme  of  them  not  well  attend¬ 
ed  are  a  confiderable  hindrance  m  travelling  .  but  by 
thefe  it  appears  that  the  country  is  well  watered,  a  great 
advantage  in  produce  and  manufactures-,  and  as  many 
of  the  rivers,  founds,  and  bays  are  navigable,  a  confidents 
ble  diftance  inland,  they  are  of  great  benefit  in  navi- 

gation  or  trade. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  all  the  British  plantations  are 
nearly  the  fame,  being  minute  in  this  article,  may  fitve 
repetitions  and  Shorten  the  following  felons  ;  mere  ore 
perfpicuity  and  diftindnefs  require  this  article  to  be  di- 

yided  into  fubfeCtions. 


Hh  4 
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§  I.  Concerning  the  Civil  Adminiftration. 

THIS  adminiftration  may  be  divided  into  the  leo-i- 

flative  fupreme  court,  called  the  General  Court  or  Gene 

ral  Affembly  of  the  province ;  and  the  fubordinate  execu- 
five  courts. 

T  and  General  Court  or  Provincial  Affembly, 

confifts  of  three  Negatives,  viz.  the  Governor,  the  Coun- 
cil,  and  Houle  of  Reprelentatives. 

The  Governor  is  by  patent  or  commiffion  from  the 
King  durante  beneplacito,  with  a  book  of  inftrudions  • 
which  inftrudions,  though  binding  to  the  Governor  (fre¬ 
quently  broke  in  upon  by  fome  Governors)  are  not  lo  to 
the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  as  they  have  from  time 
to  time  .represented  to  the  Governor:  for  inftance,  one 
of  the  inftrudions  requires  a  falary  of  one  thoufand 
pound  fterlmg  per  annum,  to  be  fettled  upon  the  Gover¬ 
nor;  this  is  always  obftinately  refufed,  but  they  are 
willing  to  grant  a  yearly  fupport,  fuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  Excellency,  and  confiftent  with  the  ability  of  the 
people  their  conftituents,  of  which  it  may  be  fuppofed 

they  only  are  the  proper  judges. 

TT‘]e  ™laary  government  by  fea  and  land,  is  foie  in 
the  King  s  Governors  ;  they  grant  all  commiffions  in  the 
militia,  which  gives  the  Governors  a  vaft  influence ;  peo- 
P  *7  111  e  Plantations  are  readily  bribed  by  diftinguilhino* 
titles  -.The  Governors  in  the  Plantations  have  that  con- 
iiderable  power  of  negativing  or  fufpending  counfellors 
without  affigning  reafons ;  governor  Belcher  at  one 
time  negatived  thirteen  counfellors  in  the  pernicious  Land- 
bank  intereft ;  this  management  of  Mr.  Belcher’s  was 
in  a  high  manner  approved  of  by  the  palling  an  aft  of 
the  Bntilh  parliament  foon  after;  this  Land-bank  is  de¬ 
igned  in  the  words  of  the  ad,  “  mifchievous  under- 
takings  in  America,  and  unlawful  undertakings  ;”  but 
Jo  it  is,  that  this  ad  of  parliament  is  not  fully  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  at  this  day,  Chriftmas,  1748.  They  nominate 
durante  beneplacito  all  Judges,  Juftices  and  Sheriffs,  which 

bdn2. 
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bein0*  with  the  militia-officers  of  the  feveral  townfliips, 
a  great  majority  in  the  lower  Houle,  gives  the  Governor 
a  verv  °reat  influence  there :  the  power  of  negativing  the 
members  of  the  upper  Houfe  makes  his  influence  there 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  has,  in  a  great  meaiure,  two  Ne- 
o-atives  in  the  legiflature ;  the  king  at  home  cannot 
negative  or  fufpend  any  member  of  the  upper  Houle, 

called  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  . 

The  Governor  has  the  opportunity  o,  recommending 
to  the  Houfe,  agents  or  provincial  attornies,  his  Menus 
or  creatures  :  to  manage  their  affairs  and  his  own  at  t .  le 
court  and  boards  in  Great-Britain,  and  to  procure  lor 
them  handfome  gratuities :  for  inftance,  the  Governor, 
in  ameffage  to  the  Affembly,  March  16, ,  1743,  4.  ,L- 
commends  a  generous  allowance  to  Mr  Kilby,  he  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  the  province  upon  particular  orders  ot  his 
court,  with  great  induftry,  faithfulnefs  and  fuccefs.  A 
Governor  by  frequent  and  long  fpeeches  and  meffages 
to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  (fometirnes  neai  one  halt 
of  the  Journal  or  Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
confifts  of  thefe  fpeeches  and  meffages)  feems  to  aa  as 
a  member  of  that  Houfe,  or  rather  as  the  Speaker  or 
Orator  (a  French  exprefiion)  of  the  Houfe  •,  fometirnes 
Governors  proceed  farther ;  for  inftance,  anno  1744,  the 
Governor  defires  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  that 
in  the  recels  of  the  General  Affembiy  (which  muft  be 
fhort  intervals,  becaufe  of  late  years,  the  General  Affem¬ 
bly  at  a  great  charge  to  the  province  have  had  very 
frequent  and  long  fittings)  upon  any  fudden  emergency, 
the  Governor  and  his  council  may  be  impowered  to  draw 
upon  the  Treafurer.  The  Governor  has  a  Negative  not 
only  in  all  bills  of  affembly,  but  alio  in  all  their  eledhons, 

that  of  a  Speaker  not  excepted. 

Thus  the  Governor  commiffions  all  militia,  and  other 
military  officers,  independently  of  the  council  or  a  - 
fembly  ;  he  nominates  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thoie 
concerned  in  the  finances  or  money-affairs,  and,  wit* 
confent  of  the  council,  they  are  accordingly  appointed. 
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He  cans,  diffolves,  prorogues,  adjourns,  removes,  and 
otherways  harraffes  the  General  Affembly  at  pleafure  , 

yr  e?  !liS  affent  to  bills>  refolves,  and 
rdeis  of  the  Oeneial  Court;  whereas  our  Sovereign  in 

Great-Britam,  excepting  upon  very  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  does  not  exert  this  prerogative  :  thus  we  fee  a 
delegated  power  aiTuming  more  than  the  fovereign  con- 
ftituent  authority  chufes  to  venture  upon. 

His  juft  pecuniary  perquifites  are  confiderable:  an  al- 
Iowan  ce  or  grant  of  1000/.  feeding  or  nearly  its  value 
per  annum  ;  has  one  third  of  all  Cuftom-houfe  feizures  • 
the  naval  office  belongs  to  him,  and  many  fees  of  various’ 
natures.  In  time  of  war  there  are  fees  for  granting 
tters  of  mart  or  mark  to  private  men  of  war,  called 

privateers  and  many  emoluments  arifing  from  multi- 
plied  expeditions.  & 

Notwithftanding  this  great  authority,  a  Governor’s 

falfe0comnr7r  PferyV^0n  {rivoh™’  and  fomedmes 

nerfftTif  r11  ’  he  1S  n^  6  t0  be  calIed  t0  account,  fu- 
peifededby  feme  expeftant  at  court;  and  if  the  mab 

aominutration  is  notorious,  he  is  alfo  mulfted. 

mitiJ  cha“er.the  Governor  cannot  imprefs  men  into  the 
ary  ervice,  to  inarch  out  of  the  province,  without 
an  aft  or  refolve  of  the  General  Court;  the  Governor 
by  his  nth  inftruftion,  is  not  to  give  his  affent  to  any 
aft  for  repealing  any  of  the  Handing  laws  of  the  oro- 

d!ere’f’h!10UCra  fufPendinS  c!aufc',  that  is,  until  a  copy 
thereof  be  tranfm.tted  and  laid  before  the  king.  By  the 

2th  mftiuftion  the  Governor  is  reftrained  to  30,000  / 

iterling  per  annum ,  emiffions  of  public  paper  credit  •  but 

upon  account  of  unforefeen  incidents  in  the  time  of  the 

S Z‘l Zf  StT"  “d  F™“"  he  “  i"  »!•»  ar.ide 
leit  at  large.  1  his  gave  a  handle  for  unlimited  ruining 

Af;°npn  a  Pnvi,ege’  (aid  to  be  by  hisMajefty’s  indufe 

“  fre4  nL  r1™^  m  h“  fPeech>  ^  2>  “  I  am 

<t  ,  ,no^  trorn  the  chiel  referaints  I  was  under 

-  d  Tby  dt;Pre1ciadons  “ftied  to  the  great  finking  of 

<(  cented  »  Cr  °na  eftates  in  tlie  province,  fpecialties  ex- 

Some 
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Some  account  of  the  Governors ,  from  the  arrival  of  the  new 
charter ,  in  the -province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Sir  William  P, hips  [a],  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  born 
anno  1 6  at  a  defpicable  plantation  on  the  river  Quene-  .. 
beck,  after  keeping  of  fheep  fome  years,  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  firip-carpenter  for  four  years  >  afterwards 
went  to  Bofton,  learned  to  read  and  write,  followed  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  and  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Hull,  merchant.  Upon  advice  of  a  Spanifh  wreck  about 
the  Bahamas,  he  took  a  voyage  thither,  but  witnout  luc- 
cefs  ;  anno  1683,  in  a  king’s  frigate,  _the  Algier  Rofe, 
he  was  fitted  out  upon  the  difcovery  or  artothei  Spanish 
wreck  near  Port  de  la  Plata  upon  Hifpamola,  but  return¬ 
ed  to  England  unfuccefsful.  Soon  after  1687,  he  prevail¬ 
ed  with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  at  that  time  governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  quality,  to  ht 
him  out  with  a  royal  patent  or  commiffion  to  hlh  upon 
the  fame  Spanifh  wreck  which  had  been  loit  about  hfty 
years  fince ;  by  good  luck  in  about  feven  or  eight :  fa¬ 
thom  water,  he  fifbed  the  value  of  near  three  hundred 
thoufand  pound  fterling  (the  Bermudians  foundgood 
o-leanings  there  after  his  departure)  whereof  he  had  a- 
bout  1 6,000  /.  fterling  for  his  fhare,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood-,  and  obtainedof  king  James II,  by  purchafe, 
to  be  conftituted  high  Sheriff  of  New-England,  but  was 
never  in  the  execution  of  this  patent,  and  returned  to 
Eno-land,  1688,  (N.  B.  he  had  not  received  baptilm 
unnl  March  1690,  Mt.  40)  and  foon  after  came  back  to 
New.  England.  Upon  the  breakingoutof  the  Indian  war 
1688,  he  follicited  an  expedition  againft  Nova  Scotia, 
May  1 690,  and  had  good  luccefs  againft  the  French  -,  but 
his  fubfequent  expedition  in  autumn,  agamlt  Canada, 
the  lame  year,  was  diiaftrous,  as  has  been  already  nan  a- 
ted,  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mather,  “  Though  tiled  to 
cc  divine  for  plate,  this  was  an  atrair  too  deep  tor  him  to* 
dive  into.”  Aroongft  other  bad  confecjuen  es  of  this  lll- 

r«l  This  account  is  mainly  taken  from,  Coc.cn  Mather,  T).  D. 

J  contrived 
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contrived  and  worfe  managed  Canada  expedition  was  the 
introducing  of  a  pernicious,  fiauduIentW^^ 
or  bills  of  public  credit,  to  pay  the  charges  or  debt 
incurred  ;  the  operation  of  this  injurious  currency  is  fuch 

o“„“  ««P«d)  JehiSced 

to  one  for  eight,  reckoning  by  heavy  pieces  of  emhr 
(or  feven  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  f.lver)  at  6s-  the  k>f- 
of  men  was  of  very  bad  confequence  to  an  infant  co£ 
ny,  which  was  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  a  camp  fever 
the  frnall-pox,and  dilafters  in  returning  home-  not  with’ 

«>•!-  sp^>  -.ht'wS 

“  Lto  rmmd”  iU ^'e?'E"Sknd  kept  conftantly 

forSI  nnZ  >  S  a‘,ter  hlS  re£urn  ro  Bofton  he  went 
for  Condon,  to  petition  the  court  of  England  fnotwirh 

-  fM“-  “d  hk  »»  incapacity  j'o 
ga“n ’  aLi  n'°  another  expedition  a- 

Oft  ,  1 6o  i  ,r  p!  P?,nr  0bta,In,lnS  a  new  charter  dated 
c-  w-u-  °9  A,  -C  deflre  01  the  New-EngJand  ao-ent- 
/h‘Ps  was  appointed  governor  of  thforo- 
vince  of  Mahachufetts-Bay  and  territories  thereto  belono-. 
ing;  he  arrived  with  the  new  charter  Mav  t  *  -f,  ° 

zd  i?  “fa ihe  chaL^’foi 

the  hrlt  time.  He  was  ordered  home  to  anfwer  fome 
complaints,  and  failed  from  Bofton,  Nov.  i7,  xZ  and 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  in  London  Feb  iS  f-t) 
mg  [wj.  If  he  had  been  difmilTed  from  his  government^ 

[w]  Mr,  Mather,  his  advocate,  writes  “  TVnr  jnr?  a  u  a  t.  i 

low  circamftancfrfonceln^ °f  his  former 
%ht  of  Quenebecfe  s  he  faid  to  thofe 

“  don’t  know  what  jouliyeoLet  ”11^  "VT  lS°A  ^ 
Mather  wrote  an  elegy,  beginning  thus :  '  P  hl*  death  Dr-  C' 

Jnd  to  mortality  a  facrifice 

.  FaI/s  hs'  ™hofe  deeds  muft  him  immortalize. 

1  his  is  not  very  fluent,  but  meant  well. 

he 
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he  defigned  to  have  gone  upon  another  Spanifh  wreck, 
which  had  governor  Broadille  aboard. 

William  Stoughton  Efq ;  lieutenant-governor,  was 
commander  in  chief  from  governor  Fhip’s  going  home  in 
the  Autumn  1694,  until  the  arrival  of  governor  lord 
Bellomont  in  June  1 699  •,  after  a  few  months  lord  Bello- 
mont  returrting  to  New-York,  Mr.  Stoughton  was  again 
in  the  chair,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  May  1702. 

In  honour  to  his  memory  a  townfhip  is  called  by  his  name. 

In  May  1702,  upon  the  abfence  of  the  governor  and 
death  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  conform  to  charter, 
the  majority  of  the  council  affumed  the  government  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  governor  Dudley,  June  n,  1702. 

Earl  of  Bellomont  in  Ireland,  being  appointed  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  New-York,  IVlailachuietts-Bay  and  New 
Hampfhire  ;  in  his  paffage  to  America  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1697,  from  this  bad  winter  coait,  he  was  obliged  to 
bear  away  to  Barbadoes  ;  he  did  not  arrive  in  New-York 
until  May  1698.  In  the  fummer  1699,  he  met  our  af- 
fembly  in  Bofton  ;  his  being  a  new  governor,  cunning, 
complaifant,  and  of  quality,  ingratiated  him  very  much 
with  the  people;  he  was  allowed  1000/.  falary,  and 
500/.  gratuity:  In  the  Autumn  he  returned  to  New- 
York,  and  died  therein  February,  1 700-1. 

J'ofeph  Dudley,  Efq;  arrived  governor  June  11,  1702, 
He  was  fon  to  governor  Thomas  Dudley,  fee  p.  429  ; 
he  was  chofen  affiftant  (that  is  of  the  council)  1682 ;  upon 
the  charter  being  in  danger,  he  was  fent  home  jointly 
with  Mr.  Richards  as  colony-agents  :  being  a  native 
of  the  country,  a  good  politician,  and  cunning  man, 
i.  e.  of  fubtilty,  the  court  of  England  deemed  him  a 
proper  perfon  to  introduce  or  facilitate  a  change  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  colony ;  accordingly  upon  the 
charter’s  being  vacated,  he  was  appointed  prefident  or 


;  j 
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pro  tempore  commander  in  chief  April  1686,  and  arrived 
at  Bofton  the  June  following  :  In  December  of  the  fame 
year  arrived  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor,  Nicholfon 
lieutenant  governor,  and  two  independent  companies  of 
foldiers  ;  Mr  Dudley  is  appointed  chief  juftice,  but  was 
outed  in  the  Isew-England  Revolution,  April  1689.  ' 

Anno  169°,  he  was  appointed  chief  juftice  of  New- 
lork.  Upon  going  home  he  was  chofen,  anno  1701 
member  of  parliament  forNewtown  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
which  introduced  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Maflachufettts-Bay  his  native  country.  Kin- 
William  died  before  he  let  out,  but  his  commiflion  was 
renewed  to  queen  Anne ;  he  continued  governor  until 
Nov.  1715,  when  colonel  Tailer  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  under  colonel  Burgefs  appointed  governor; 

£?Ier  P^°duced  an  exemplification  of  colonel 
B„rgefs  s  commiflion  or  patent,  and  as  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  under  him  aflumed  the  government  Nov.  q.  N  B 
queen  Anne  died  Auguft  1,  i;I4,  Mr.  Dudley  continued 
in  government  according  to  the  aft  of  parliament  for 
continuing  officers  for  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  a 
Sovereign,  that  is,  until  Feb.  1:  the  fix  months  being  ex- 

P11™’,  c°unc'l5  in  conformity  to  the  charter,  took  upon 
themlelves  the  admmiftration  ;  but  Mr.  Dudley  having 
March  2 1,  via  New-York,  received  the  king’s  proclama¬ 
tion  for  continuing  all  officers  till  further  orders  he 
reaflumed  the  government,  and  continued  -overnor  to 
November,  as  above  :  he  died  at  his  houfe  inRockfbury 
near  Bofton,  anno  1 720,  ^t.  73  ;  he  left  furviving  fons, 

P  ?,a'Prefent  chief  juftice  of  the  province,  fee  p.  429, 
and  William,  who  ferved  in  the  fuccefsful  expedition 
a-aim,  Port-Royal  of  L’Acadie,  now  Annapolis-Royal 
of  Nova  Scotia:  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  iud-e, 
and  for  many  fucceedmg  years  eledted  one  of  the  council, 
as  being  the  belt  acquainted  with  the  property  of  lands 
and  other  provincial  affairs ;  he  died  a  few  years  fince, 
a  great  lofs  to  this  country. 

William 
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William  Taller,  Efq-,  who  had  ferved  as  a  colonel  of  a 
New-England  regiment  in  the  reduction  of  the  aforefaid 
Port-Royal  ;  for  this  his  good  fervice,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  under  governor  Dudley,  and  arrived 
in  Bofton  from  England,  Oft.  3,  1711:  1715,  he  afium- 
ed  the  command  in  chief,  as  lieutenant-governor  under 
governor  Burgefs.  Colonel  Burgefs  did  not  come  over  to 
his  crovernment,  and  was  fuperfeded  by  colonel  Samuel 
Shute;  upon  Mr.  Shute’s  arrival  in  Bofton,  Oft.  4,  1716, 
Mr.  Tailer’s  command  in  chief  devolved  upon  colonel 
Shute,  and  as  lieutenant-governor  he  was  fuperfeded  by 
William  Dummer,  Efq-,  he  alternately  fuperfeded  Mr. 
Dummer  as  lieutenant-governor  under  governor  Belcher 
1730;  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Dorcheller  near  Bofton 
1732.  He  was  a  generous,  facetious,  good-natured 
gentleman. 

Samuel  Shute,  a  military  man,  brother  to  lord  Bar-  , 
rington,  was  appointed  governor  March  14,  1715-16, 
by  the  follicitation  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Efq-,  a  very  noted 
merchant  of  New-England,  and  afterwards  governor 
there  :  colonel  Shute  arrived  in  Bofton  Oftob.  4,  1716, 
Mr.  Dummer  (I  cannot  avoid  heaping  encomiums  upon 
him)  was  his  lieutenant-governor;  Mr.  Dummer  an 
honeft  man,  his  knowledge  in  politicks  did  not  bias  him; 
he  was  a  natural  patron  of  his  country,  and  his  good 
management  in  the  Indian  war  during  his  adminiftration, 
with  frnall  expence,  will  perpetuate  his  memory  with  all 
true  lovers  of  New-England.  Colonel  Shute,  being  a 
good-natured  eafy  governor,  fome  ill-natured  defigning 
men  in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  attempted,  by  way 
of  precedent  (if  pafied)  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative; 
colonel  Shute,  infteadof  fending  home,  was  well  advifed 
to  carry  home  complaints  [#],  and  back  them  there. 


1  1  w  , 

[at]  Governors  and  other  royal  officers  when  complaints  are  lodged, 
or  to  be  lodged,  at  the  boards  in  Great-Britain,  pro  or  con ;  thefe 
officers  appearing  at  home  in  perfon,  always  turns  to  their  beft  ac¬ 
counts  Attorneys  or  agents  do  not  anfwer  fo  well ;  many  infiances 
may  be  produced,  but  the  cafe  is  notorious. 

which 
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which  accordingly  he  did,  Nov.  1722  ;  being  feven  com¬ 
plaints  again  ft  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  encroachino- 
upon  the  royal  prerogative,  fee  p.  379  ;  he  obtained  a  re“ 
drefs  of  all  thefe  complaints  ;  being  aged  not  fit  to  o-o 
abroad,  for  his  good  fervices  he  obtained  a  penfion  of 
400  /.  llerling  per  annum  for  life. 

Upon  governor  Shiite’s  going  home,  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  m  the  adminiftration,  devolved  upon  lieutenant- 
governor  Dummer,  whofe  adminiftration  is  univerfally 
celebrated,  and  requires  no  encomium  of  mine:  he  is 
alive  and  in  good  health  at  this  prefent  writing  ;  he  con¬ 
tinued  commander  in  chief  till  the  arrival  of  governor 
Burnet  in  Bolton,  July  19,  1728  ;  upon  governor  Bur- 
nets  death,  Sept.  7,  1729,  he  was  again  in  the  chair, 
until  the  arrival  of  governor  Belcher,  April  8,  1730. 

William  Burnet,  Efq ;  a  fon  of  the  celebrated  Biftiop 
Burnet  of  Sahlbury,  a  noted  divine,  politician,  antiquary, 
and  hiftorian  ;  this  Mr.  Burnet  was  Comptroller-general 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  with  a  falary  of  1200/. 
iterlmg  per  annum  •,  he  exchanged  with  governor  Hunter  ' 

Oi  New- York,  whofe  health  required  his  goino-  home _ . 

f  Pon.  ^  acceffion  of  our  prefent  king  George  II, 
Colonel  Montgomery,  a  favourite,  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  New-York,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  in  Nov.  1727,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  ■ 
he  arrived  in  Bofton,  July  ,3,  ,728;  he  died  there 
oept.  7,  1729,  much  lamented.  When  in  the  crovern- 
ment  of  New-York,  he  was  ufeful  in  promoting'natural 
1  tory :  by  a  quadrant  of  a  large  radius,  and  well 
divided  ;  by  a  good  telefcope  of  eighteen  feet ;  and  by  a 
lecond  pendulum  of  large  vibrations,  he  made  feveral 
good  altronomical  obfervations,  towards  afcertaining 
latitudes,  longitudes,  &c.  in  that  province. 

Lieutenant-governor  Dummer,  upon  Mr.  Burnet’s 
death,  was  chief  in  the  adminiftration  for  feveral  months, 
until  the  arrival  of  governor  Belcher,  Aug.  8, 1 730.  Jona-  ' 

than 
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than  Belcher,  Efq-,  a  native  of  New-England,  of  a  good 
clear  paternal  eftate,  and  confequently  of  a  true  natural 
intereft  in  the  country  ;  in  his  younger  days  had  a  very 
liberal  and  polite  education,  having  vifited  many  courts 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  was  well  received  at  the  court 
of  Hanover.  During  his  government  he  religioufly  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  inftrudlions  i  If  he  had  been  continued  two 
or  three  years  longer  in  the  adminiftration,  our  pernicious 
fraudulent  paper-currency  would  have  all  been  cancelled  y 
whereas  ever  fince  his  dilmillion  it  has  pejoiated.  Lie 
was  fuperfeded  by  governor  Shirley  s  commiffion  foi 
governor,  which  arrived  Auguft  14?  I74^*  ^  here  Vveie 

by  artifice  feveral  complaints  againft  governor  Belcher 
fent  home  partly  from  New-England,  and  partly  hatched 
in  London  ;  which  have  fince  been  difcovered  to  be  falfe 
and  forged.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  of  them  :  1.  That  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  fraudulent  Land-Bank  fcheme  ;  where¬ 
as  it  has  fince  evidently  appeared,  that  he  was  offered  by 
the  Land-Bank  managers,  a  retaining  fee  of  fomethou- 
fands  of  pounds  (appropriated  for  himlelf,  or  a  fubfequent 
governor)  to  conciliate  his  countenance  in  the  affair,* 
and  to  promote  the  managers  to  offices  of  honour,  pro¬ 
fit  and  truft  ;  with  a  Land-Bank  promife  to  promote 
the  governor’s  intereft  in  the"  houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
(being  a  Land-Bank  or  debtor’s  houfe)  as  to  falary  and 
perqmfites.  Mr.  Belcher  rejected  this  proffer  with  dif- 
dain,  and  at  one  time  negatived,  thirteen  of  their  eledt- 
ed  counlellors  (here  was  a  projedtion  for  debtors  in  a 
legiflative  capacity  to  defraud  their  creditors,  by  depre¬ 
ciating  the  debt) )  and  ciiiqualified  many  Juftices  of  the 
Peace,  ^promoters  of  thefe  unwarrantable  fchemes,  and 
mifchievous  unlawful  undertakings,  as  expreffed  in  the  adb 
of  parliament,  1741.  2.  A  letter  figned  by  five  forged 

hands,  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty- 
Board,  intimating,  that  Mr.  Belcher  countenanced  the 
timbermen,  in  cutting  off  mailing  white  pine  trees,  to 
be  converted  into  logs  for  deal-boards.  3‘  A  fpurious 
letter  under  a  fuppofititious  cover  of  Benjamin  Colman, 

Vql.  I.  Ii  Ds 
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D.  D.  to  Mr.  Holden  (a  diflenter)  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  great  influence  ;  this  letter  fays,  that 
the  concerned,  are  many  of  the  principal  minifters  of  the 
Prefbyterian  and  Congregational  perfuafion  in  New-Eng- 
land.  No  figners  to  this  letter,  alledging,  that  their  fign- 
ing  might  be  the  occaflon  of  their  utter  ruin  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
cher,  but  promifej  upon  Mr.  Belcher’s  being  fuperfeded, 
to  pubiifh  all  their  names.  This  letter  intimates  that 
governor  Belcher,  by  his  intimacy  and  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Rev.  Commiflary  P — e  and  Dr.  C~— r. 
Minifies  of  the  church  of  England,  was  contriving  the 
ruin  of  the  diflenting  intereft  in  New-England— Thefe 
with  lb  me  other  villainous  complaints  and  fuggeftions, 
occafioned  the  removal  of  Mr.  Belcher.  Upon  his  going 
home,  he  evinced  all  thefe  complaints  to  be  forged, Ifalfe, 
or  frivolous  ;  and  the  court,  in  the  interim  conferred 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  New  Jerfeys,  where  he 
is  at  prefent,  happy  in  the  affeCtions  of  the  people.  A 
fbort  account  of  the  abandoned  contrivers  and  managers 
of  Mr.  Belcher’s  affair,  is  referred  to  the  Appendix.  ° 

William  Shirley,  Efq;  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who 
had  refided  and  praCtifed  law  in  New  England  for  fome 
years,  fucceeded  Mr.  Belcher,  in  Auguft,  1741,  and  con¬ 
tinues  governor  at  this  writing,  December,  1748.  A 
gentleman  in  the  adminiflration  (ante  obi  turn  nemo ,  that 
is,  before  his  political  death)  is  not  to  be  ufed  with  free¬ 
dom  *,  it  is  a  trefpafs  againft  the  fubordination,  requifite 
in  lociety :  therefore  I  muft  defer  the  fhort  account  of 
this  gentleman’s  perfonal  character  and  adminiflration 
to  the  Appendix  ;  left,  if  applauded,  it  might  be  deemed 
adulation  and  flattery ;  or,  if  cenfured,  may  be  conilrued 
into  infult,  detraction,  and  refentment,  which  are  not  con- 
fiftent  with  the  character  of  an  impartial  hiftorian—dOur 
prefent  lieutenant-governor,  fucceffor  of  colonel  Tailer, 
is  Spencer  Phips,  Efq;  a  country-gentleman,  adopted 
name  and  heir  by  aCt  of  affembly  to  Sir  William  Phips. 

...  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  governors  and  lieutenant  or  deputy - 
aovernors  appointed  at  home,  from  the  date  of  the  new 
charter  1 69 1 ,  to  December,  1748;  the  other  royal  officers 
referved  by  charter,  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Great-Britain  are  the  fecretary,  and  judge  or  vice-admi- 
ralty :  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  annex  a  lhort  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fucceflion. 

Secretaries.  Ifaac  Addington,  Efq;  the  firft  Secre¬ 
tary  was  appointed  by  the  charter,  during  pleafure  ;  he 
was  a  perfon  of  great  integrity  ;  he  died  1715,  ana  was 
fucceeded  by  captain  Woodward,  a  military  man,  and  of 
good  learning;  Mr.  Woodward  refigned  1717,  m  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr.  Willard,  an  honeft,  upright,  and  pious  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  he  continues  Secretary  at  this  prelent  writing.- 

The  charter  referves  to  the  crown  the  exercife  of  any 
Admiral  court  or  jurifdiftion,  by  commiffions  to  be 
iffued  under  the  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  or  uncier 
the  feal  of  the  High  Admiral,  or  of  the  Commiffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  High  Admiral.  1S  c°  ru 
of  Vice- Admiralty  confifts  of  a  judge  a  Kings  Advo¬ 
cate,  a  Regifter,  and  a  marffial.  A  iole  Judge  wimout 
a  Jury,  in  cafes  of  high  confequence  ;  and  tins  Judgu 
too  frequently  appointed  at  random,  feems  to  be  an  er¬ 
ror  in  the  conftitution :  it  is  true,  there  may  be  an  ap- 
peal  to  a  court  of  Delegates  in  Great-Bntain. 

The  fucceflion  -of  Judges,  was,  viz.  .  ,  T  a  * 

WaitWinthrop,  Efq-,  May  22, 1699, appointed  judge 
of  Admiralty  for  New-York,  Maflachuletts-Bay,  Con- 
nefticut,  Rhode-ifland,  and  New-Hamplhire. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Judge  of  Admiralty  for  the  colome 

New-Hampfliire,  Maffachtifetts-Bay,Khode-ifland,  Goi  - 

necficut,  New-York,  and  the  Jerieys ;  being  the  Nm- 
thern  diftrift  of  Cuftom-houfe  officers.  He  appounu., 
Nov.  1  o,  170U  Mr.  Newton  his  deputy. 

Roger  Monpeffon,  Efq;  April  i,  ,I7°3»  a  c0™' 
million  as  Judge  for  New-Hamplhire,  Maffachufetts- 

i  i  2 
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Bay,  Rhode-ifland,  Connecticut,  New-York,  and  the 
Jerfeys. 

Nathanael  Byfield,  Efq;  Dec.  13,  1707,  had  the  like 
commiffiori. 

John  Menzies,  Efq;  of  the  faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Scotland,  appointed  Judge,  Aug.  26,  1715,  for  New- 
Hampfhire,  Maffachufetts-Bay,  and  Rhode-ifland. 

Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Menzies,  1728,  Robert 
Auchmuty,  Efq;  was  appointed,  by  governor  Burnet, 
Judge  pro  tempore. 

Nathanael  By  Held  (formerly  the  Judge  of  Admiralty) 
was  appointed  Judge  by  governor  Burnet ;  and  confirm¬ 
ed  from  home,  Nov.  5, 1 728,  as  Judge  for  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  Maftachufetts-Bay,  and  Rhode-ifland. 

The  abovefaid  Robert  Auchmuty,  Efq-,  fucceeded  him 
Sept.  6,  1733. 

Mr.  Auchmuty  was  fuperfeded  by  Chambers  Rufiel, 
Efq;  September,  1 747. 

Axil  the  officers  of  this  court  of  Vice- Admiralty  have 
a  power  or  fubflituting  or  deputizing.  The  prefent 
Deputy- Judge  is  George  Cradock,  Efq;  of  many  years 
experience  in  this  court. 

Befides  this  court  of  Vice-Admiralty,  in  each  of  the 
provinces  and  colonies,  there  is  a  Jufliciary  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  for  trial  of  piracies  and  other  crimes  committed 
upon  the  Eligh  Seas :  the  Members  of  this  court  are 
various  in  the  various  colonies  ;  in  the  province  of  Maf¬ 
fachufetts-Bay,  the  Judges  are,  the  Governor,  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Secretary,  the  Judge  of  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  King’s  flation  fhips  of  war,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  northern  diflict  of  cufloms,  and  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  the -Cuftoms  for  the  Port  of  Bolton. 

The  furvey  of  the  royal  timber,  efpecially  of  malt¬ 
ing  trees,  extends  over  the  Northern  Provinces  and  Co¬ 
lonies  :  the  officers  are  appointed  from  home,  and  are 
a  Surveyor- General,  with  four  fubordinate  Surveyors ; 
the  whole  charge  of  this  furvey  is  800  /.  fieri,  per  annum , 

with 
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with  confiderabie  riding  charges,  paid  by  the  Navy- 
Office.  .  ,  ' 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  collections  of  cuftoms 
are  from  home  appointed  by  the  1  reafury-Board,  an 
warranted  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great- 
Britain.  In  this  province  there  are  but  two  collections, 

Bofton  and  Salem. 

A  Deputy- Auditor,  is  commiffioned  by  the  Auditor- 
General  in  Great-Britain,  to  audit  the  I  reafurer  s  pro¬ 
vincial  accounts  •,  but  anno  1721,  this  was  declared  y 
the  General  Affiembly  of  the  Province,  to  be  lnconliftent 
with  their  charter  i  it  never  is  put  in  execution. 

Some  account  of  the  fecond  negative  in  the.  legislature  of  the 
province  of  MaiTachufetts-Bay  •,  that  is,  of  the  king  s  or 
Governor's  Council ,  called  the  Honourable-Board . 

THIS  Council  confifts  of  twenty-eight  affiftants  or 
counfellors,  to  be  advifing  and  affifting  to  the  Governor, 
and  to  conftitute  one  negative  in  the  legislature,  analo- 
o-ous  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Great-Britain.  1  he  firib 
fet  were  appointed  in  the  chatter,  and  to  continue  until 
the  laft  Wednefday  in  May,  1^93,  and  until  others  fhall 
be  chofen  in  their  ftead.  I  do  here  iniert  the  names  of 
the  twenty-eight  counfellors  appointed  by  chai  ter ,  where¬ 
of  there  are  none  furviving  at  this  prefent  writing,  as  it 
}s  an  honour  to  their  families  or  poftenty. 

Simon  Broadftreet 
John  Richards 
Nathanael  Saltonftall 
Wait  Winthrop 
John  Phillips  , 

James  Ruffe  1 
'  Samuel  Sewall 
Samuel  Appleton 

•  '  '  i 


Bartholomew  Gidney 
John  Hathorn 
Eliffia  Hutchinfon 
Robert  Pike 
Jonathan  Curwin 
John  Joliffe 
Adam  Winthrop 
Richard  Midlecot 
I  i  3  John 
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John  Fofter 
Peter  Serjeant 
Jofeph  Lynde 
Samuel  Heyman 
Stephen  Mafon 
Thomas  Hinkley 


William  Bradford 
John  Walley 
Barnabas  Lothrop 
John  Alcot 
Samuel  Daniel 
Sylvanus  Davis,  Efqrs. 


“  Yearly  once  in  every  year  hereafter,  the  aforefaid 
“  number  of  twenty-eight  counfellors  lhall  be,  by  the  o-e. 

n-i  a.?  couitoi  afietnbly,  newly  chofen,  i,  c .  of  the  pro- 
“  prietors  or  inhabitants  in  the  old  colony  of  Maflachu- 
“  fetts-Bay,  eighteen  ;  formerly  New-Plymouth,  four  ; 
“  formerly  the  province  of  Main,  three;  Duke  of  York’s 
“  {°rmer  property,  lying  between  Sagadahock  river  and 
‘‘l'Jova  Scotia,  one.”  Two  counfellors  more  to  be 
chofen  at  lame. 

O 

The  counfellors  are  annually  chofen  laft  Wednefday 
or  May,  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  laft  year’s  counfellors,  and 
tiie  new  home  ol  reprefentatives.  This  negative  is  called 

1  he  Board. 

i  hei  e  feems  m  be  fome  inconvemencies  in  the  confti- 
tution  or  this  negative  ;  they  may  be  intimidated  by 
li:l  negative,  the  Governor,  as  he  has  a  power  of  ne¬ 
gativing  any  counsellor's  election,  without  alledging  rea- 
fonr  p  tney  itand  in  awe  of  the  members  of  the  third 
negative,  as  to  their  election  by  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  :  thus  they  appear  not  to  be  free  agents, 

I  he  Council  are  aftifting  to  the  Governor  ({even 
makes  a  board)  by  their  advice  and  confent  in  appointing 
°1  all  civil  officers,  excepting  thole  of  the  Finances. 
c  j  lie  Governor  and  Council  have  the  probate  of  wills, 
Oi  granting  adminiftrations,  and  of  divorces  ;  they  ap- 
point  a  lubordinate  judge  of  probates  in  each  county. 

i  he  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
Gotmcil,  nominates  and  appoints  judges,  commiftioners 
or  Oyer  and  Terminer ,  iheriffs,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
other  offeers  to  our  Council  and  courts  of  juftice  be- 
longing  j  provided  that  no  fuch  appointment  be  made 

without 
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without  fummons  iffued  out  feven  days  before  fuch  no¬ 
mination  or  appointment,  unto  fuch  of  the  fai  i  coun- 
fellors,  as  ftiall  be  at  that  time  refiding  within  oui  laid 

province. 

Formerly,  under  the  old  charter  the  counsellors  or 
affiftants  were  elefted  by  the  votes  of  the  fieemcn  Oi 
£  colony.  »s  is  the  psefen.  pr.ato  of  she  ncghbouncg 
colonies  of  Connedicut  and  Rhode-ifland ;  but  under 
the  new  charter  (as  beforementioned)  they  are  annually 
chofen  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  old  board  ot 
counfellors,  and  of  the  new  hpufe  of  reprefentanves^- 
Althouah  their  eledion  is  annual,  the  former  counfello. . 
Tre  generally  continued  •,  laft  eledion  1 748,  they  were  all 

continued. 

When  the  new  charter  firft  took  place,  the  allowance 
or  wages  of  a  counfellor  was  5  s.  per  day,  exchange  wi 
London  123/.  New-England  for  100/.  fter  mg  5 

pS  ’theft3  wages  are  ,  per  day  exchang^ 
London,  eleven  hundred  pounds  New-F.ng!and  or  o 
hundred  pounds  fterling,  Chr.ftmas  1 748.  ^  P  ^ 

portion  a  multiplied  public  paper-credit  ^  * 

predated  the  New-England  currency  •,  a  v..t  pro y' effive 
lofs  in  all  perfonal  eftates,  fpecialties  excepted  \_yf 

[y]  We  muft  not  reckon  depreciations  J^where 

lowance  advanced,  beaufe  the  variapon^^  ^  counfe!lors  was  5  x. 

the  fame  ProP°™on*  %  ‘  j  •  which  is  fix  for  one,  deprecia- 

currency  per  day,  at  Prelent  ?,  was  ,00/.  common  cur- 

tion  allowance :  the  governor  s  allowance  w  ^  common  cur. 

rency per  annum,  at  pnfent  «  >s  9d  J-  fo  ^  the  governor  is  at 
yfcncy  which  is  about  nuieteen  ^  f  efentatives,  while  they  them- 

notice  of  in  the  Appendix. 
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Some  account  cj  the  third  Negative  in  the  legijlature  of  the 
province  of  [z]  Maffachufetts-Bay;  called  the  Honourable 
Houje  oj  Keprefentatives. 

T  HE  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  is  reprefented  in 
then  lower  houfe,  not  by  a  deputation  from  counties,  ci¬ 
ties  and  boroughs,  as  in  Great- Britain,  and  in  fome  of  the 
Jirltllh  colonies;  but  from  certain  diftridls  of  land  or 
country  incorporated  by  the  names  of  townfhips,  very 
unequal  in  extent;  thus  Springfield  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  acres;  Medford  does  not  exceed  2000  acres- 
but  generally  they  are  the  value  of  fix  miles  fquare  be¬ 
ing  nearly  23,000  acres  :  their  number  of  inhabitants 
is  as  various,  and  confiftsof  one  to  five  parifhes 

The  charter  declares  “  each  of  the  faid  towns  and 
places,  being  hereby  impowered  to  eleft  and  depute  two 
perfons  and  no  more,  to  ferve  for  and  reprefent  them 
ie  pecbvely  m  the  (aid  great  general  court  or  affembly. 
<«  1 0  Jh>ch  great  general  court  or  affembly,  to  be  held 

«  aS,mf°le  We,  d°  hereby>  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuc- 
£t  ceffo1  s»  °lve  an<3  grant  full  power  and  authority,  from 
<t  J^'ne  to  time,  todiredt,  appoint,  and  declare,  what  num- 
C£  bel  each  county,  town,  and  place,  (hall  ele£t  and  de- 

t(  ferve  fo,r’  ar'd  reprefent  them  refpedtively,.  in 

tne  laid  great  and  general  court  or  afiembly.” 

This  Jaft  claufe  gives  a  very  great  latitude  to  our  o-e- 
neial  affembhes  to  regulate  the  reprefentation  of  the 
country.  1.  The  charter  fays,  each  place  is  impowered 
to  depute  two  perfons  and  no  more  ;  Bofton  is  allowed 
to  (end  four ;  it  is  true,  that  equitably,  confidering  their 
ta-us  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  colony  reprefentation,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  lend  twenty ;  but  fuch  proportions  are  not  obferyed 
n  Great-Uruam  our  mother-country,  perhaps  for  reafons 

So  called,  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  livino  there- 
»  l!  -y  V.  en  the  Engliih  firll  began  fettlements  there. 

Of 
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of  Bate.  2.  By  ads  of  afiembly  all  townfhips  under 
120  qualified  voters  are  reftrided  to  fend  one  and  no 
more,  whereas  by  charter  any  townfhip  may  fend  two. 
3.  The  charter  does  not  limit  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  in  any  townfhip  or  place  conftituted,  to  enable 
them  to  fend  reprefentatives  •,  they  feem  to  be  limited  by 
ads  of  afiembly,  but  with  this  reafonable  qualification, 
that  no  townfhip,  confiding  of  lefs  than  eighty  legal 
voters  hall  be  obliged,  that  is,  fined  for  the  not  fending 
of  a  representative.  4.  Lately  (by  inftrudion  to  the 
governor,  or  otherways,  I  am  not  certain)  this  province 
hath  conftituted  townfhips,  with  all  town  or  corpora¬ 
tion  privileges,  excepting  that  of  deputing  reprefenta¬ 
tives  to  the  general  afiembly  ;  though  the  charter  ex- 
prefiy  fays,  that  they  all  may  fend  reprefentatives :  it  is 
true,  that  the  multiplying  of  townfhips,  efpecially  byfub- 
dividing  old  large  well-regulated  townfhips,  into  many 
fmall  jangling  townfhips,  has  been,  not  many  years 
ago,  pradifed  with  particular  views  •,  but  has  occafioned 
an  [*2]  inconvenient  number  of  reprefentatives  :  the 
fmall  townfhips,  under  eighty  voters,  being  qualified  to 
fend,  but  not  obliged  to  fend  reprefentatives  •,  upon  the 
emergency  of  a  governor’s,  or  any  defigning  party  in- 
terefi,  they  are  prompted  to  fend  a  deputy  to  forward 
fome  party  affair. 

Incorporating  of  townfhips  with  all  other  town  pri¬ 
vileges,  excepting  that  of  fending  reprefentatives,  feems 
to  be  inconfifte'nt  with  that  privilege  eflential  to  the 
conftitution  of  Great- Britain,  viz.  that  all  freeholders 

[a]  MafTachufetts-Bay  government,  though  lately  curtailed,  at  pre¬ 
sent  fummon  about  i  50  reprefentatives,  being  more  than  all  of  the 
following  five  provinces: 

New-York  27 

Eafl  and  WePr  New  JerPeys  22 

Penfylvania  proper  or  higher  30 

The  three  lower  counties  18 

fjoiuh-Carolina  %  .  4 2 

.  1 39 


1 
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of  40  s. per  annum  income,  and  others  legally  qualified 
are  to  be  reprefen  ted  in  the  legiflature  and  taxation  ;  as 
in  New-Engiand  there  are  no  county  reprefentations, 
and  as  they  are  not  in  the  humour  of  being  reprefented 
by  counties,  though  agreeable  to  charter  ;  it  feems  con- 
fonant  to  the  conftitution,  and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  ob¬ 
viate  the  above  inconveniencies,  that  is,  that  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  of  thefe  new  or  fmall  Townfhips,  be  joined 
in  fending  one  or  two  reprefentatives,  after  the  model, 
fettled  by  the  articles  of  Union  in  Great-Britain,  for  the 
fmall  Parliament-Towns  in  Scotland  orNorth-Britain  [b], 

[F]  Our  Plantations  in  America,  New-England  excepted,  have  been 
generally  fettled,  i.By  mal-contents  with  the  adminiftrations  from 
time  to  time.  2.  By  fraudulent  debtors,  as  a  refuge  from  their  cre¬ 
ditors.  3.  And  by  convifts  or  criminals,  who  chofe  tranfportation 
rather  than  death.  Thefe  circum fiances  make  the  juft  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  in  the  colonies  a  difficult  performance.  An  indebted,  abandoned, 
and  avaricious  governor,  in  collufion  with  fuch  mifcreants  or  villains, 
is  capable  of  doing  great  iniquity  anddamage  in  a  province  ;  therefore 
the  court  of  Great-Britain  ought  to  be  very  circumfpedt,  and  appoint 
men  of  probity  and  wifdom  for  governors,  the  only  checks ;  the  recom¬ 
mending  minifter,  may  be  interrogated  :  Is  this  candidate,  or  his  wife, 
any  relation,  particular  friend,  or  arnica  ?  But  we  muft  not  infill  upon 
Utopian  governments. 

The  incident  difficulties  which  may  arife  between  a  governor  in 
high  power,  and  a  licentious  people,  are  problems  not  eaftly  folved; 
liberty  without  obedience  is  confulion,  and  obedience  without  li¬ 
berty  is  flavery  :  to  fupport  a  coercive  power  over  a  giddy  people, 
and  to  fecure  the  people  againft  the  abufe  of  this  power,  are  difficult 
problems 

When  the  generality  of  a  province  are  difgufted  with  their  governor, 
let  the  occaiicn  of  this  difguft  be  any  how ;  perhaps  it  may  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  fuperfede  him  by  another  of  equal  or  more  virtue  and 
qualifications  for  government,  efpecially  where  a  governor’s  avarice 
and  villainy  are  notorious:  we  gave  inftances  in  Lowther  and 
Douglafs. 

All  numerous  combinations,  affociations,  or  partnerffiips,  in  an  ab- 
folure  sovereignty  or  depending  provinces,  tend  to  the  fubverfion,  ruin, 
or,  at  leaft,  confulion  of  the  fociety  j  we  have  a  notorious  inftance  of 
this  in  the  province  of  Maftachufetts-Bay  of  New-England.  Anno 
1 740,  a  combination  of  desperate  debtors,  by  the  bubble  name 
of  Land-Bank,  had  formed  a  prevailing  party,  which,  notwithstanding 
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By  cuftom,  all  elections,  provincial,  county,  or  towA, 
are  determined  not  by  the  major  vote,  but  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  voters  *,  becaufe  where  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates,  a  perfon  may  have  a  major  vote,  though  not  a 
majority  of  the  voters. 

The  votes  or  journal  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
is  regularly  printed  at  a  public  charge,  one  copy  for  each 
townlhip,  and  one  copy  for  each  member. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  infill  upon  feveral  pri¬ 
vileges  ^  I  fhall  mention  a  few,  1.  The  governor’s  in- 

their  being  timely  ftigmatized  and  damned  by  an  adl  of  the  Britilh. 
parliament,  their  influence  in  the  affembly  continues  to  prevail  to  this 
time  i  49  ;  in  a  lucid  interval  anno  » 746,  Journal,  p.  246.  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,  fay,  “  We  have  been  the  meansof  effectually  bring- 
“  ing  diftreis,  if  not  ruin  upon  ourlelves.”  And  in  lummer  1  748,  at 
the  defire  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  a  fall  is  appointed,  “  Upon 
?*  account  of  the  extreme  drought,  a  punifhment  for  many  public  fins 
“  we  have  been  guilty  of.”  This  feems  borrowed  from  the  account  of 
a  general  fall  appointed  by  the  affembly,  praying  God,  “  That  he 
“  would  pardon  all  the  errors  cf  his  fervants  and  people  in  a  iate 
“  tragedy  (meaning  the  affair  ot  Salem  witchcraft)  railed  amonglt  us 
“  by  Satan  and  his  inftruments,” 

Here  is  an  obvious  political  obfervation,  that,  notwithftandmg  the 
proceedings  of  a  community,  maybe  much  perverted  or  vitiated; 
there  are  certain  boundaries,  which  humanity  and  the  natural  affection 
which  mankind  bear  to  their  progeny  cannot  exceed  :  1  fhall  give 
fome  few  late  inftances  of  it  in  this  provincial  government.—  7 .8, 
June  3,  the  board  of  council  and  houfe  of  repr  fentatives,  in  a  joint 
meffage  to  the  governor,  lay,  “  The  great  lofs  of  inhabitants  for  nuf- 
“  bandry,  and  other  labour,  and  for  the  defence  of  an  inlan  :  frontier 
“  of  about  300  miles ;  the  vail  load  of  debt  already  contracted  ;  and 
“  the  unparalleled  growing  charge,  i  he  annual  charge  ol  Connedti- 
((  cut  government,  at  thjs  time  is  about  4000/.  to  5000/.  old  tenor  ; 
“  whereas  Maffachufetts-Bay  government,  only  about  one  third  larger, 
“  is  at  the  annual  charge  (meaning  the  prefent  year)  or  400,000/  old 
t(  tenor.  Moreover,  Connecticut  is  almoll  out  of  debt,  and  we  are  al- 
“  moll  two  millions  in  debt;  insupportable  difficulties! 
In  the  fame  Journal,  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  complain,  that  many 
thoufands  cf  inhabitants  have  been  carried  off  from  us,  by  the  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies;  by  the  expedition  againft 
Louilbourg  ;  by  forming  and  recruiting  the  two  American  regiments 
at  Louilbourg  ;  the  prote£lion  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  maintaining  of 
provincial  privateer  veffeis ;  and  the  defence  cf  our  frontiers. 

ftruclions 
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ftru&ions  from  the  fecretary  of  flate,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  are  recommendatory,  but  not  obligatory  upon  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  New-England  was  no  mili¬ 
tary  acquifinon  or  co  queit  of  the  crown  (fuch  acquifi- 
tions,  until  formerly  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Great- 
Britain,  are  by  the  prerogative  abfolutely  under  direction 
of  the  crown)  but  originally  and  effentially  belonging 
to  the  dominions  or  England  ;  and  therefore  acls  of 
parliament  only  are  obligatory  ;  and  no  inftruction  pe¬ 
cuniary,  procured  by  the  patron,  the  friend,  or  the 
money  of  a  governor,  with  an  arbitrary  (perhaps)  an¬ 
nexed  penalty,  of  incurring  the  difpieafure  of  the  Grown^ 
is  ftribtly  oolerved.  A  noted  and  repeated  inftance  of 
this  we  have  in  the  inftru&ion  for  a  fettled  falary  upon 
the  governor;  moreover,  .they  affert,  “That  they  are 
at  liberty  to  vary  from  any  former  grants  to  governors, 
governor  Shute,  a  good  inoffenfive  man,  was  re¬ 
duced  from  an  allowance  of  1200 1.  per  annum  common 
currency,  to  1000/.  2.  That  the  council  may  only 
concur  or  not  concur  in  a  tax  or  any  other  money-bil/. 

Anno  1747,  the  governor  infilling  upon  a  further  emiffion  of  thefe 
depreciating  bills;  the  reprefentatives,  though  a  paper-money  making 
houfe,  could  not  avoid  remonllrating,  “  If  we  emit  more  bills,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  it  mull  be  followed  by  a  great  impair,  if  not  utter  lofs  of  the 
public  ci edit,  which  already  has  been  greatly  wounded^’ 

(  Junei6»  the  board  of  council  remonllrate,  “  The  neighbouring 
provinces  have  been  at  little  or  no  expence  of  money  or  men  j  while 
this  pro  mce  is  reduced  to  the  utmoll  dillrefs,  by  bearing  alniolt  the 
“  whole  burden  of  the  war?.”  0 

With  public  taxes,  we  are  burdened  almoft  to  ruin  “  The 

]  fxn  *S  at  a  Pr0(%i°us  Uaily  charge,  beyond  their  ftrength,” 

<e  Whlch  fas  involved  us  in  a  prodigious  load  of  debt,  and,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  exhaufted  our  fubftance.” — 1746-7,  March  14,  the  houfe  of 
Jeprelentatives  refolve,  “  That  not  only  from  the  immenfe  debt  the 
<f  Provin^e  ^  loaded  with  from  the  Cape  Breton  expedition,  but  alfo 
u  *rom  t,he  ^ecreafe  of  the  inhabitants;  they  will  make  no  eftablilh- 
«  t^e  Pre^ent  year>  f°r  any  forces  which  fhall  not  be  polled  within 

€<  fhe  b°nnds  of  the  province.” - «  Should  the  whole  fum  expended 

tt  if  *  exPeQiti°n  againil  Cape-Breton,  be  reimburfed  us,  we 

aye  ltill  a  greater  debt  remaining,  than  ever  lay  upon  any  one  of  his 
-  niajelty  s  governments  in  the  plantations,” 
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but  may  make  no  amendment  •,  the  affair  of  fupplying 
the  treafury  always  originates  in  the  Houle  of  Reprefen- 
tatives.  3.  Not  long  fince  all  accounts  of  public 
charges,  fome  very  trifling,  were  rendred,  audited,  and 
paflfed  by  the  Houle  of  Reprelentatives  *,  not  only  at  a 
great  unneceffary  charge  (our  affembly-men  are  all  in. 
pay)  of  upwards  of  100/.  per  day,  at  that  time,  for 
paffing  a  controverted  account  of  a  few  pounds  ;  but 
contrary  to  charter*,  the  words  of  the  charter  are, 
“  The  affembly  to  impofe  and  levy  proportionable  and 
“  reafonable  affeffments,  rates,  and  taxes*,  upon  the 
“  eftates  and  perfons  of  all  and  every  the  proprietors  or 
“  inhabitants  of  our  faid  province  or  territory  *,  to  be  if- 
<c  fued  and  difpofed  of,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the 
“  governor  of  our  faid  province  for  the  time  being,  with 
“  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  council. ”  Some  years 
fince,  upon  complaint  home,  the  king  in  council  has  ex¬ 
plained  this  affair. 

In  this  article  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  money -affairs,  viz.  emiffion  of  public  provincial 
bills  of  credit,  called  paper-money*,  fupplies  of  the 
treafury,  annual  taxes,  lalaries,  and  other  government 
charges  j  all  which  at  various  times  have  been  expreffed 
in  various  tenors  ;  viz.  Old  tenor,  middle  tenor,  new 
tenor  firft,  new  tenor  fecond,  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
bill,  is  about  12  per  cent,  worfe  than  new  tenor  firft, 
but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  our  people,  and  an  aban¬ 
doned  negled  of  a  proper  credit,  pafs  indifferently  at 
the  fame  value.  But  that  I  may  be  the  more  eafily  un- 
derftood,  I  fhall,  by  means  of  a  fmall  table  (which  is 
the  fnoft  concife  and  diftind  manner  of  reprefenting 
fuch  things)  reduce  all  tenors  to  their  value  in  old  te¬ 
nor  the  original,  and  to  this  time  1749,  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  common  currency  :  and  to  prevent  the  read¬ 
er’s  trouble  in  reducing  the  value  of  our  old  tenor 
from  time  to  time  (as  it  has  been  generally  in  a  pro- 
greffive  ftate  of  depreciation  or  pejoration)  to  a  pro¬ 
per 
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per  ftandard  of  exchange  \yith  London,  or  value  per 
oz.  Mexico  filver.  The  exchange  with  London,  is  ioo /. 
Iterling  for — I  have  added  the  acceffions  of  governors, 
for  the  laft  half  century,  to  make  it  apparent  how  much 
our  paper  currency  has  depreciated  in  their  refpedive 
adminiftrations. 


Periods 

Exc.  with  Lond. 

1  oz.  Silv. 

Accef.  of  Gov. 

A. D. 1702 

I33 

6  s.  10  d.\ 

Dudley 

I7°5 

J35 

7  s . 

ditto 

17*3 

150 

8  s. 

ditto 

1710 

175 

9  s.  3  d. 

Taylor  and  Shute 

1717 

225 

12  s. 

ditto 

1722 

270 

14  s . 

Dummer 

1728 

340 

18  s. 

Burnet 

1730 

380 

20  S. 

Belcher 

1787 

5°  0 

2  6  S. 

ditto 

1741 

55° 

28  S. 

Shirley 

*749 

I  IOO 

> 

60  s.  [ c ] 

ditto 

Exchange  continues  to  rife  rather  than  fall,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  generous  reimburfement  granted  by  the 
Britiffi  parliament,  towards  paying  off  our  provincial 
debts  incurred  by  a  private  corporation  adventure,  in 
the  Cape-Breton  expedition  :  perhaps  the  merchants  and 
others  are  diffident,  and  fufped:  that  fome  fubfequent 
general  affembly  (with  the  countenance  of  a  fuitable 

[c]  That  we  may  the  better  eftimate  the  differences  of  Maffachufetts 
prefent  currency  from  the  prefent  value  of  currencies  in  the  other 
Britifh  plantations,  colonies,  and  province? ;  we  exhibit  their  prefent 
(1748)  exchanges  with  London. 


For  loot,  fieri.  New-En  gland 

Currency 

1 1 00 

North -Carolina 

1000 

New-York 

1 90 

South- Carolina 

75° 

Eaft-ferfeys 

190 

Barbadoes 

130 

Weft-Jerfeys 

1 80 

Antigua 

170  to  180 

Penfylvania 

1 80 

St.  Chriftopher’s 

160 

Maryland  200 

Virginia  120  to  125 

Jamaica 

140 

governor) 

y 
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governor)  worfhipers  of  that  wicked  idol,  the  iniqui¬ 
tous,  bubbling  paper  currency,  may  pervert  the  proper 
application  of  this  bounty  or  donation.  Something  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  a  remora  at  home,  and  has  pre  * 
vented  the  province  from  receiving  it  by  their  agents 
hitherto. 

June  15,  atthe  commencement  of  the  new  charter  ju- 
rifdiflion,  1692,  wasenafled,  A  continuance  of  the  local 
and  municipal  laws  of  the  old  charter  jurifdiflion,  if  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  until  Nov.  1  o,  fol¬ 
lowing. — The  fundamental  law  or  general  political  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  colonies  of  New- England,  is,  that  natural 
and  falutary  maxim,  Solus  populi  eft  fuprema  lex ;  they  do 
not  countenance  the  flavifh  doctrines  of  non-refifcance, 
paflive  obedience,  hereditary  indefeafibie  right,  and  the 
like. 

The  prefent  enafling  fbyle  is,  Be  it  enafled  by  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Thanksgivings  and  falls,  ever  fince  governor  Shute’s 
complaints,  have  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  at  the  delire  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

-  Becaufe  all  afts  of  aflembly  are  required  by  the 
charter  to  be  fent  home  for  allowance  or  dilallowance, 
therefore  many  things  are  done  by  the  name  of  Order  or 
Refolve. 

Late  years,  the  governors  are  directed  by  their  in- 
ftrudtions  not  to  confent  to  bills  of  fundry  kinds,  until 
they  be  fent  home  for  approbation — Thus  it  is  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  general  alfembly,  by  their  accepting  of  an  expla¬ 
natory  charter  upwards  of  thirty  years  fince,  have  cur¬ 
tailed  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  from  the  privilege  of 
elefling  their  own  Speaker  abfolutely  *,  that  is,  a  power 
is  referved  to  the  governor,  or  any  other  commander  in 
chief,  to  negative  or  difapprove  any  Speaker  defied  and 
prefented  ;  and  that  the  reprefentatives  fo  alfembled, 
fhall  forthwith  el  eft  any  other  perfon  to  be  Speaker,  to 
be  approved  or  difapproved,  in  manner  as  aforelaid  : 
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as  alfo  from  adjourning  of  themfelves,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  days  at  a  time,  without  leave  from  the  go¬ 
vernor,  or  any  other  commander  in  chief  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

When  a  joint  committee  of  both  houfes  is  appointed, 
generally  one  third  is  from  the  council,  and  two  thirds 
from  the  reprefentatives. 

Although  the  military,  are  the  abfolute  prerogative 
of  the  king,  and  of  his  reprefentative  the  governor  y 
the  aflembly,  efpecially  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
do,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  in  faithfulnefs  to  their 
conftituents,  complain,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  admonifh 

the  governor.  We  fhall  produce  a  few  late  inftances _ 

1746,  The  houfe,  by  melfage  to  the  governor,  fay,  that 
they  lufpedt  the  governor’s  inlifting  men  for  his  Louif- 
bourg  regiment,  out  of  the  imprefted  frontier  forces  : 
the  governor  denies  this,  but  acknowledges  that  he 
had  allowed  the  frontier  foldiers  to  be  inlifted  in  the 
Canada  expedition,  and  to  imprefs  men  in  their  place. 
— It  does  not  appear  to  us  neceftary  or  convenient,  for 
this  government,  any  ways  to  concern  themfelves  in 
building  a  fort  at  the  great  carrying-place  from  Hud- 
fon’s  river  to  Wood  Creek  in  the  government  of  New- 
York. — The  forces,  particularly  upon  the  eaftern  fron¬ 
tiers,  have  been  very  negligent  in  fcouting,  and  all  other 
military  fervices  ;  there  have  been  many  ineffedtives ;  in¬ 
habitants  of  feveral  townfhips,  to  do  duty  in  their  own 
townfhips,  have  been  inlifted,  paid,  and  victualled, 
though  they  only  followed  their  own  private  bufinefs ; 
<c  This  is  very  abufive  to  the  government,  as  well  as  in- 
cc  jurious  to  thefe  expofed  parts.” — 1747,  The  aflembly 
reprefent  “  the  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  naviga- 
<c  tion  of  the  province ;  have  fuffered  much  by  multiplied 
<c  expeditions.” — “  We  have, by  our  paft  actions,  proved 
c<  ourfelves  zealous  for  his  majefty’s  fervice  •,  but  our  un- 
<c  happinefs  is,  that  although  the  fame  difpofition  re- 
<c  mains,  yet  we  are  in  a  manner  incapacitated  to  pro- 

mote  it  for  the  future. 

1 
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The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  frequently  complain  of 
their  being  involved  in  unnecehary  and  improper  charges. 
1747,  April  2 1,  41  We  apprehend  that  we  have  made 
confierable  grants  for  the  prote&ion  and  encouragement 
of  the  fix  Indian  nations  of  New-York  government,  be¬ 
yond  what  has  been  done  by  New-York  itfelf,  in  whofe 
borders  thele  Indians  are  fituated. 

There  are  many  altercations  amongft  the  three  nega¬ 
tives  ;  when  this  happens  in  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  as  it  is  very  feldom,  it  is  as  a  prodigy  ;  fuch  dif¬ 
ferences  lefien  the  refpefh  due  from  the  people  to  each 
negative  in  the  legiflature.  Each  of  thole  negatives, 
moreover,  at  times  vary  [d]  from  themfelves,  by  contra- 

^  «  r  *• 

[/]  Our  G  —  r — r,  for  certain  political  rcafons,  which  we  fhall  not 

now  dive  into,  fees  meet  to  vary  from  time  to  time. - Soon  after  his 

acceflion,  June,  1742,  in  a  meftage  to  the  houfe,  he  gives  wholefome 
paternal  advice,  1 .  That  long  ffiffiions  are  very  expense  to  the  pro¬ 
vince.  2.  He  entreats  them  to  keep  the  province  clear  of  debt,  which, 
Infteadof  decreafing,  will  continually  increafe  their  incumbrances. — 3. 
1741,  Auguft  17,  in  his  frit  fpeech,  “  A  creditor,  who  has  the  mif* 
“  fortune  of  having  an  out  Handing  debt,  of  the  value  of  1 OCO  /.  fieri. 
“  contracted  anno  1730,  can  now  receive  r*o  more  in  our  courts  of 
«  judicature  (unlefs  in  a  cafe  of  fpecialty)  than  the  value  of  about 
**  650/.  fieri,  the  great  injuftice  and  oppreffion  of  which,  upon  the 
“  creditor,  has  a  great  tendency  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  diftionefty  into 

“  this  community.” - 4.  1741,  Oft.  14,  “  Reftraints  upon  emiffions, 

<e  which  his  majefty  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed,  out  ot  his  paternal 
«  affeftion  to  his  people  to  do,  and  has  thereby  faved  this  province 
«  from  greater  ruin.” — “  It  is  the  injuftice  of  thofe  bills,  which  has 
“  plunged  us  into  thofe  difficulties  —  in  fome  fubfequent  affiemblies  the 

fecuring  to  every  creditor  the  juft  value  of  his  debt,  is  a  piece  of 

*e  juftice  hitherto  unknown  to  your  laws,  or  courts  of  judicature.” - 

5.  “  The  province  being  fo  long  accuftomed,  to  eftimate  province  bills 
*«  of  public  credit,  according  to  their  nominal  value,  is  grown  quite  in- 
“  fenfible  of  their  real  value.”  —  1 744*  Nov-  he  W^1  obferves  in 
his  fpeech  with  regard  to  multiplying  paper-currency.”  “  And  can 
“  fuch  a  proceeding  be  thought  beneficial  to  the  country  ?  Can  it  pof- 
**  fibly  be  deemed  either  prudent  with  relpeft  to  yourfelves,  or  juft  with 
«  regard  to  your  pofterity?” —  1  747-8,  Feb.  3,  “  The  general  diftrefs 
«  of  the  province,  arifmg  from  the  extraordinary  emiffions  of  paper- 
“  money,  whereby  the  value  thereof,  for  all  occafions  of  life,  is  funk 
4‘  folow,  and  is  ftill  finking;  and  thereby  the  ellates  tf  orphans  and 
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didory  fpeeches,  mefiages,  and  reconfidering  of  their 
votes.  I  write  with  the  liberty  and  freedom  which  is 
elfential  to  the  Britifh  conflitution. 


€t  widows,  and  of  many  others  who  have  no  remedy  in  their  power, 
“  againfl  this  growing  evil,  daily  diminifhing ;  which,  mull,  in  very 
“  little  time,  bring  many  good  families  to  ruin.” 


On  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  we  may  obferve,  that,  i.  Of  late 
years,  the  fefiions  of  affembly,  are  longer  and  more  frequent,  than 
ever;  for  inflance,  the  annual  affembly  of  1746,  fat  about  thirty 
weeks  at  the  daily  charge  (our  affembly-men  are  all  in  pay)  of  near 

iqo/, - 2.  Our  provincial  debt,  1741,  when  Mr.  Belcher  was  fuper- 

feaed,  was  about  1  30,000/.  at  prefent  1749?  it  is  about  two  millions. 

3  •  The  great  and  fudden  depreciations  of  province-bills,  is  ow- 

“  ing  to  the  immoderate  price  of  exchange  and  filver.” - 4.  Jan.  1  5, 

1 741-2,  “  The  inflru&ion,  containing  a  reflraining  claufe  in  emitting 
*c  bills  of  credit,  is  remitted  :  as  this  is  an  alteration,  which,  I  am  per- 
ie  fuaded  (Ipeech  to  the  aflembly)  will  be  very  agreeable  unto  you, 
“  and  has  been  occafioned  through  my  acceffion  to  the  government; 

“  I  mention  it  to  you  with  no  small  satisfaction.5' - 5.  In  a 

fpeech  to  the  affembly,  “  From  1718  to  1743,  in  ccnflant  pradlice  all 
debts  upon  book,  note,  bond,  or  mortgage,  were  difcharged  in 
“  province  bills  penny  for  penny,  that  is,  in  the  nominal  fum  ; 
“  which  he  deems  to  be  equitable,  becaufe  both  creditor  and  debtor, 
“  tacitly  run  the. chance  of  the  rifing  or  falling  of  thofe  bills.”  N.  B. 
This  was  the  common  cant  of  the  land  bank  managers  and  other 
debtors ;  the  forbearance  and  indulgence  of  creditors  is  ridiculed,  as 
much,  as  if  a  perfon  intruded  by  another  with  money  or  goods, 
fhould  turn  bankrupt,  and  laugh  at  his  friend  for  his  trull ;  alledging, 
that  it  was  in  his  option,  to  trull  or  not  trull  him.  How  provoking 
is  this  to  an  honell  man,  for  his  good  nature  and  compaffion,  to  have 
his  eflate  firfl  by  a  private,  and  afterwards  by  a  more  open  and  daring 
combination  of  the  debtors,  reduced  in  a  reverfe  proportion  of  12  s. 
to  30 r.  the  price  of  fiiver  from  anno  1718  to  1743,  and  from  30/. 
to  60s.  as  it  is  anno  1  749  ;  and  afterwards  be  laughed  at  as  a  filly 
fool. 

And  in  fa<5l,  how  could  a  perfon  remedy  himfelf  with  the  flriclefl 
fagacity  in  the  following  cafes  ?  A  man  lets  out  money  upon  mort¬ 
gage,  May,  1745,  exchange  with  London  650/.  currency  for  100/. 
Her!,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years.  May,  1 7^8,  exchange  is  1100/.  cur¬ 
rency  for  iog  /.  fieri  —  a  creditor  all  this  time  cannot  recover  his  mo- 
ney,  becaufe  by  the  laws  of  the  province,  near  one  year  (by  appeals 
and  reviews)  is  required  to  bring  a  bond  to  final  judgment,  and  the 
equity  of  redemption  is  three  years  more  :  moreover,  the  public  loans, 
and  the  private  bank  loans  were  conditioned  at  ten  to  fifteen  years 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  charter  of  the  province 
of  Mafiachufetts-Bay ;  their  firft  genet  al  alterably. 


forbearance,  which,  with  the  abovefaid  four  years  additional,  makes  an 
unavoidable  forbearance  of  fourteen  to  nineteen  years :  further,  fome 
of  the  loan  1716  (a  great  damage  to  the  public)  is  not  feed  out  at  this 
prefent  writing.  How  is  it  poflible  to  provide  againft  the  continued 

great  depreciations  during  fo  many  years  ?  1  •  o.  r 

As  it  does  not  belong  to  any  provincial  aflembly,  to  explain  a£b  of 
parliament,  becaufe  they  may  be  deemed  fufficient  to  execute  them- 
felves,  under  the  agency  of  the  colony  executive  courts ;  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  ftatefman  fufficient,  to  account  for  a  bill  brought  into  our 
court  of  legi llature  yearly,  for  thefe  eight  years  laft  paft;  en.itled. 

“  A  Bill  for  the  more  fpeedy  fimlhing  of  the  Land-Bank  ^herne. 
as  it  is  never  brought  to  an  iffue,  perhaps  fome  may  call  it,  rather  3 

Governor'shirley,  in  his  fpeech,  OftoberM,  «74'.  “  N°thing  js 
“  more  eafy,  than  to  fecure  to  every  creditor  his  juft  due  let  the  bills 
“  depreciate  never  fo  much,  by  enabling  the  king  s judges  to  do  juft  ca 
“  to  every  creditor  in  that  particular  — It  is  the  injuftice  of  our  bills 
«  which  has  plunged  us  into  thefe  difficulties.’  But  as  this  advice  has 
not  been  followed  or  repeated,  the  creditors  have  generally  fuffered  in 
the  reverfe  proportion  of  fixty  to  thirty  in  a  few  yeais ;  fuch  is  the  m  - 
lignant  nature  of  this  depafeent  ulcer,  that  nothing  but  the  extirpation 
or  excifion  of  this,  can  fave  our  body  politic.  De/enda  ejt. 

I  defire  readers,  not  affeded  with  paper-currencies,  may  excufe 
prolixity ;  when  this  vile  chimera,  or  monfter,  comes  in  my  way,  l 

cannot  contain  myfelf.  .  ...  „ 

This  fcheme  for  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors,  was 

firft  projefled,  anno  171 4,  by  J.  C.  The  maxim,  or  bafis  was,  by 
multiplied  emiffions,  to  depreciate  the  nominal  value  of  our  currency  . 
thus  the  difference  between  the  nominal  value,  at  any  time  when 
paid,  and  its  real  value  when  lent  or  contrafled  for ;  was  a  fradulenC 
gain  to  the  debtor,  and  a  very  injurious  lofs  to  the  honed  tred,t°/» 
for  inftance,  30001713,  exchange  with  London  1 50  /.  currency  fo 
100/.  fieri.- At  prefent  1749,  by  depreciations  we  are  at  1  too/  cur¬ 
rency  for  100/.  fterling,  that  is,  in  fucceffive  dealings  the  creditor  has 
loft  fix  in  feven  of  his  debts  or  contraas,  which  is  the  debtor  s  crafty 
gain.  There  were  various  effays  made  from  time  to  time  to  arrive 
fo  this  depreciation;  the  laft  was  miraculoufly  the  molt  fuccefsful. 
1  Emitting  bills  of  public  credit,  not  only  for  the  ordinary  and  ne- 
ceffary  chafges  of  government,  but  for  public  loans  to  private  perlons, 
■viz.  anno  1 714,  So, 000/.  anno  1716,  ico.ooo/.  anno  1 721, 
anno  1727, ?6o, 000/.  at  long  credit ;  this  had  a  confiderable  effeu  m 
favour  of  debtors,  but  fome  inconveniences  and  .nftma,ons  put  a 
flop  to  it.  2.  Poftponing  the  cancelling  of  emiffions .  thus  cm 
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orlegiflature,  convened  in  June,  1692  ;  in  the  firft  place 
they  continued  the  municipal  laws  (not  repugnant  to 

fions  yearly  multiplied,  and  the  cancelling  of  them  delayed,  increafed 
this  flood  of  a  bale  currency.  3.  Notes  of  private  aflbciations  de¬ 
fined  to  b&  upon  a  par,  current  with  public  bills  of  credit,  would 
have  multiplied  this  falfe  currency  immenfely ;  but  from  private 
complaints  fent  home,  this  was  crulhed  in  embryo,  by  a£t  of  the 
Britifh  parliament,  174?.  4.  At  length,  by  multiplied  expenfive 

expeditions,  they  compared  their  deflgns  to  the  greateft  extent,  or 
to  a  ne  plus  ultra ,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  in  their  wonted  goodnefs,  will  re&ify  in  their  prefent 
fefiion. 

I  am  forry  that,  upon  any  occafion,  or  in  any  refpeft,  I  fhould  give 
offence  to  any  particular  perfon,  or  to  any  number  of  men  :  it  is  not 
from  malice  or  refentment :  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  in  courfe, 
writing  unavoidable  hiflorical  truths,  I  ihould  defignedly  and  malici- 
oufly  refleCl  upon  the  country  and  its  municipal  jurifdi&ion  ;  this  is  my 
altera  patria,  from  upwards  of  thirty  years  refidence. 

However,  the  creatures  of  any  miniftry  at  home  may,  from  time  to 
time,  find  fault  with  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  they  reprefent  as 
licentious ;  the  courts  of  judicature,  which,  by  good  Providence,  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  miniflry,  vindicate  the  prefs,  if  not  too  licentious,  and 
find  fault  with  their  defpotic  accufers. 

While  I  write  mere  fa&s  with  proper  vouchers,  and  in  a  good 
light,  1  ufe  only  that  liberty  (not  licentioufnefs)  of  the  prefs,  which 
feems  facred  and  effential  to  the  Bridfh  confutation ;  as  we  have  no 
general  intendants  as  in  the  French  conflitution,  every  hiflorical  writer 
/  with  us,  may  be  a  fort  of  Attendant  or  check  upon  provincial  admi- 
niftration  ;  for  inftance,  as  the  houfe  of  representatives  are  the  grand 
inquefl  of  the  province,  efpecially  as  to  mifdemeanors  in  the  admi- 
niltration :  may  I  not  take  a  hint  from  their  journals,  e.  g.  although, 
as  above,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  are  to  this  province  as  two  to  three  ; 
Connecticut  is  almofl  out  of  debt,  and  we  are  about  two  millions  cur¬ 
rency  in  debt :  the  annual  public  charges  of  Connecticut  are  from  4000 
to  5000/.  currency,  thofe  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  are  about  400,000  /. 
which  vafl  proportional  difference,  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  differences 
in  the  frugality  and  integrity  of  their  refpeCtive  adminiflrations.  2. 
The  reprefentatives  in  their  journals  feern  to  complain  of  univerfal 
infectious  corruption,  nv/s.  That  officers,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed, 
were  iniquitous  in  their  perquifltes :  the  field  officers,  captains,  and 
others  were  complained  againfl  for  extorting  money  from  the  private 
men,  as  a  commiflion  of  receiving  their  wages,  and  for  certifying 
their  time  of  fervice ;  for  buying  their  wages,  or  pay,  at  a  great 
dficount ;  for  taking  money  in  the  difeharge  or  exchange  of  impreffed 
men  ;  and  for  falle  incomplete  mulier-rolls,  Thefe  things  are  all 
Wifely  provided  againfl  by  the  general  aflembly,  but  the  executive  part 
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the  laws  of  England)  of  the  old  charter  adminiftration, 
for  a  few  months,  until  a  fmall  body  of  new  laws  could 
be  formed. 

By  this  new  charter,  fee  p.  374.  of  this  Summary,  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  conftituted  in  this  manner, 
•viz .  Every  year,  and  for  ever,  upon  the  laft  Wednelday 
of  May,  and  at  all  other  times  as  the  governor  (hall 
think  fit,  fhall  be  held  a  general  court  or  aflembly  ; 
the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  refpedive 
towns  and  places  are  impowered  to  depute  two  perfons, 
and  no  more,  to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  aflembly. 
The  qualification  of  an  eledor  is  40  5.  at  lead  per  am. 
freehold,  or  other  edate,  to  the  value  of  50/.  derling. 

The  prefent  pradice  by  acts  or  refolves  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  aflembly,  and  by  cuftom.  Boflon  fends  four  depu¬ 
ties  or  reprefentatives *  Salem,  Ipfwich,  Newbury,  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  Charleftown,  generally  fend  two  each  :  from 
the  other  towns  which  fend  reprefentatives,  each  fends 
one.  We  have  not  got  into  the  method  direded  by 
charter  for  two  or  more  lmall  townfhips  joining,  to  fend 
a  reprefentation,  which  would  prevent  the  inconveniency 
of  multiplying  reprefentatives,  and  would  reftore  to  the 

Iconftituted,  incorporated  townfhips  (by  charter  qualified, 
and  by  the  Britifh  conftitution  privileged  to  be  repre- 
fented)  that  privilege  of  which  they  are  abridged  by  be¬ 
ing  refufed  to  fend  a  reprefentative,  as  we  have  no  ge¬ 
neral  county  elections. 

By  ad  of  aflembly,  firfl  year  of  the  charter  1692, 
each  town,  confiding  of  thirty  to  forty  qualified  eledors, 
may  (at  their  option)  fend,  or  not  fend,  one  reprefenta¬ 
tive  5  each  town  of  forty  qualified  are  enjoined  to  fend 

one  reprefentative  •,  each  town  or  120  qualified  may  fend 
'  1  » 
of  the  adminiftration  feems  to  connive  ;  for  inftance,  by  a  late  aft,  if 
(<  any  perfon  authorized,  fhall  exadft  or  take  any  reward,  to  diknargo 
«<  qj.  fpare  any  (loldiers)  from,  the  faid  fervice,  he  ft  nil!  foifeit  uo 
4<  pounds  for  every  twenty  {hillings  he  fhall  fo  exa£i  01  utuc.  iii 
this  cafe  many  officers  have  been  notoriously  guilty,  but  not  called  to 
account. 
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two  reprefentatives  ;  no  town,  Boffon  excepted  (which 
may  fend  four)  is  at  any  time  to  fend  more  than  two 
reprefentatives.  Writs  for  calling  a  general  affembiy  to 
iifue  from  the  Secretary’s  office  thirty  days  before  their 
meeting,  directed  to  the  Seled  men,  as  returning  officers*, 
the  returns  to  be  made  into  the  Secretary’s  office  one  day 
at  lead  before  the  time  prefixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
general  affembiy— Forty  representatives  to  conftitute  a 
houfe-— Penalty  for  non-attendance  5  s.  per  day.  All 
reprefentatives,  with  one  fon  or  fervant  each,  to  have  per- 
fonal  protedion  during  their  feffions,  excepting  in  cafes 
of  treafon  or  felony. 

By  ad  of  affembiy  1693,  the  qualifications  of  a  voter, 
for  a  reprefentative,  is  reduced  from  the  charter  quali¬ 
fication  of  50 /.  fterling,  principal  eftate  to  40 /.  fterling. 
— Reprefentatives  muff  be  freeholders  and  residents  in  the 
town  for  which  they  are  chofen. 

Anno  1 726,  no  town,  under  the  number  of  fixty  quali¬ 
fied  ledors,  to  be  obliged  to  fend  a  reprefentative — 1730, 
No  town,  under  the  number  of  eighty  qualified  eledors, 
to  be  obliged  to  fend  a  reprefentative — About  one  third 
of  the  to  wnffiips,  which  have  precepts  lent  them,  fend  no 
reprefentatives. 

Here  we  fhall  infert  by  way  of  table,  the  number  of 
precepts  iffued  out,  and  the  number  of  members  returned 
to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  (to  mention  every  year  would  be  tedious,  and  of 
no  ufe)  in  each  county. 

The  whole  legiflature,  for  reafons  bed  known  to  themfelves,  do  at 
times  jointly  vary  from  their  former  notions  of  affairs A  noted  in- 
flance  of  this  was  anno  1741,  a  fum  of  127,125/.  in  public  bills  of  cre¬ 
dit  to  be  cancelled  by  taxes,  conform  to  the  emitting  a&s  of  affembiy ; 
fo  high  a  tax  was  judged  inconvenient,  and  it  was  divided  amongft 
the  three  fubfequent  years:  anno  1748,  the  province  being  poorer 
by  expedition,  Ioffes  of. working  men,  and  by  fhip-building,  and  other 
articles  of  trade  failing,  the  province  tax  for  the  year  is  enabled,  at  up- 
wards  of  460,000/.  The  reimburfements  granted  by  pailiament  were 
defigned  to  pay  off  the  public  bills  of  credit,  that  is,  the  provincial  debt 
contraffed  by  the  Cape-Breton  expedition. 
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A  if  of  Precepts  fent,  and  of  Returns  made  1708  to  1748. 
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N.  B.  Anno  1731,  fome  townfhips  were  taken  from 
the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Middlefex,  and  Hampfhire  ;  and 
formed  into  a  new  county  called  the  county  of  Worcefter. 

As  this  hiftory  feems  to  fwell  too  much  for  the  peru- 
fal  of  the  people  in  our  infant  colonies,  who  in  general 
are  not  bookilh,  and  do  not  apply  themfelves  to  read 
books  of  any  confiderable  bulk  ;  I  muft  forbear  infert- 
jng  the  long  lift  of  the  townfhips  in  Mafiachufetts-Bay 

province. 

We  lhall  here  only  obferve,  that  our  townfhips  or 
diftrifts  of  lands,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts. 
1.  Incorporated  townfhips,  which  are  lerved  with  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  generally  fend  reprefentatives  •,  this  year  they 
are  in  number  ninety-five.  2.  Incorporated  townfhips, 
■which  are  ferved  with  precepts,  but  generally  do  not 
fend  reprefentatives;  this  prefent  year  they  are  fifty-eight : 
their  number  being  fo  large,  is  occafioned  by  their  po¬ 
verty,  which  proceeds  from  their  labouring  young  men 
being  taken  away,  that  is,  depopulated  by  multiplied 
expeditions,  and  their  being  peculated  by  multiplied 
taxes.  Formerly  our  Drovince  tax  was  from  fix  thoufand 

K  k  4  to 
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to  (in  great  exigencies)  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum ; 
whereas  this  prefent  year  1748,  the  provincial  tax  upon 
polls' and  efrates  is  three  hundred  feventy-feven  thoufand 
nine  hundred  ninety-two  pounds,  and  excifes  doubled  : 
thus  they  cannot  well  fpare  30  s.  a  day,  the  prelent  wages 
of  a  reprefentative.  3*.  Townlhips  incorporated,  butm 
exprels  words  debarred  from  fending  reprefentatives  ; 
tiieie  are  blit  few  in  number,  becaufe  lately  introduoed. 
This  feems  anti-conftitutional  (that  as  we  have  no 
county- reprefentatives)  perfons  of  good  eftates  real  and 
perfonal  Ihould  in  no  manner  be  reprefented,  as  if  they 
were  aliens,  lervants,  or  flaves.  4.  Townlhips  or  dill 
tridls  granted  to  a  number  of  proprietors,  but  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  01  the  grant,  particularly  the  lettling  of  a  certain 
number  or  families  in  a  limited  fpace  of  time,  are  not 
fully  performed,  they  are  not  as  yet  qualified  to  be  con- 
Itituted,  by  aft  of  afiembly,  with  all  tov/n  privileges ; 
of  thofe  there  are  many,  efpecially  in  thofe  lands  which 
lately  were  taken  from  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay, 
and  annexed  to  the  crown  in  property,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-Hamplhire  in  jurifftiition.  A IB.  This 
late  boundary  line  cut  off  from  Maffachufetts-Bay  pro¬ 
vince,  the  conflituted,  but  not  reprefented  townfhips  of 
Rumford  and  Litchfield  upon  Merrimack  river;  of 
Winchefter  upon  Connecticut  river ;  with  part  of  the 
constituted  townlhips  of  Nottingham  and  Dunltabie, 
upon  Merrimack  river ;  part  of  Groton  and  Townlhend  ; 
part  of  Northfield  upon  Connefticut  river  :  the  other 
diftrifts  or  grants  not  incorporated  annexed  to  New- 
Harapfnire,  were,  Herrys  to*wn,  Contacook,  the  nipe 
townfhips  commonly  called  the  double  row  of  frontier 
towns  againft  the  French  and  their  Indian  auxiliaries, 
the  row  of  four  townlhips  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  river,  the  row  of  two  townlhips  weft  fide  of  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  [ e~\  Canada  to  Gailop  and  others,  Canada 

[V]  Ay  out  twenty  years  fince,  and  for  fome  following  years,  the  ge- 
neral  alTembly  of  the  province  were  in  the  humour  of  dividjnp-  and 
appropriating  moll  of  the  then  reckoned  provincial  pr  unoccupied 

to 
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to  Sylvefter  and  others,  Lower  Afhuelot:,  Upper  Afhuelot, 
Canada  to  Rowley,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Canada  to  Salem, 
Canada  to  Beverley,  Naraganfet  No.  3,  Naraganfet 
No.  5,  Lanes  New-Boflon,  townlhip  to  Ipfwich ;  in  all 
twenty-nine  grants  transferred  to  New-Hampfhiie  jurif- 
diflion  :  the  other  granted,  but  not  conftituted  town- 
fhips,  which  remain  in  the  province  of  MafTachufetts- 
Bay,  are,  in  the  province  of  Main,  townlhip  to  Cape- 
Anne  or  Gloucefter,  townfhip  to  Rowers  and  others, 
townlhip  to  Marblehead,  Naraganfet  No.  7,  Naraganfet 

lands ;  that  in  cafe  of  future  claims  by  the  crown,  &c.  by  pofleffion 
they  might  retain  at  leaft  the  property.  This  was  provident  and  good 
policy,  and  accordingly  upon  fettling  the  line  between  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  property  of  the  abovelaid  dillrids,  was  in  the  commiflion 
referved  to  thefe  pofleffors;  but  lately  the  heirs  and  alhgns  of  Mr. 
Mafon,  original  grantee  of  New-Hampfhire,  have  intimidated  the 
Maflachufetts  proprietors,  and  brought  fundry  of  them  to  compound 
for  a  valuable  quit-claim  ;  whereas,  if  by  contribution  of  the  prefent 
proprietors  (a  mere  trifle  to  each  of  them)  they,  by  petition,  had  car¬ 
ried  the  affair  before  the  king  in  council,  they  would  have  been  quiet¬ 
ed  in  their  property,  and  obviated  any  further  claims,  fuch  as  the 
claims  of  colonel  Allen’s  heirs,  Mr.  Mafon’s  general  aflignee  j  and  of 
the  claims  of  the  million  purchafe  lately  revived,  which  may  likevvife 
be  converted  into  bubbles. 

Our  General  aflembly  at  that  time  were  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  vacant  lands,  that  feveral  old  townfhips  were  encouraged  to 
petition  for  an  additional  new  townfhip  :  and  when  they  were  fa- 
tiated,  the  aflembly  introduced  by  way  of  bounty  to  the  dependents 
of  the  foldiers  in  the  Indian  war  of  king  Philip  (fo  called)  1675,  and 
of  the  foldiers  in  Sir  William  Phipp’s  expedition  againft  Canada,  anno 
1 690.  Thus  nine  townfhips  were  granted  to  each  of  thefe  expeditions ; 
thus  no  lands  (excepting  in  the  inland  back  wildernefs  of  the  province 
of  Main)  were  left  to  recompence  the  dependents  of  the  particular 
fufferers  (the  province  in  general  was  an  unaccountable  iufferer)  in  the 
unforefeen  and  inconceivable  (becaufe  rafli)  expedition  againft  Louil- 
bourg;  our  adminiftration  perhaps  did  not  underftand  the  dodrine  of 
chances ;  but  by  good  providence,  though  the  chance  was  upwards  of 
a  million  to  one  againft  us,  we  gained  the  prize,  not  by  playing  away 
men  (as  is  the  phrafe  in  Flanders)  in  being  killed,  but  by  the  poltroonry 
of  the  French  garrifon.  This  muft  not  be  underftood  as  de trading 
from  the  New  England  militia  troops,  who  are  noted  for  their  courage 
as  bull-dogs  (excufe  the  exprefiion)  where  they  fix,  they  never  quit 
hold,  until  they  conquer,  or  are  cut  to  pieces.  , 
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No.  i,  and  Philips’s  town  upon  Salmon  Falls  river  ;  be¬ 
tween  Merrimack  river  and  Connecticut  river  are  Ca¬ 
nada  to  Dorchefter,  Canada  to  Ipfwich,  Canada  to  Rockf- 
bury,  town  (hip  to  Welles  and  others,  townfhip  to  Salem, 
Nichawoag,  Pequioug,  Naraganfet  No.  6,  Naraganfet 
No.  2,  Townflhends  On  the  weft  fide  of  Connecticut 
river,  are  the  grants  of  Fall  fight  townfhip,  of  Canada 
to  Hunt,  and  others;  Naraganfet  No.  4,  townfhips  to 
Bolton,  No.  1,  2,  Upper  Fioufatonick,  four  more 
Houfatonicks,  and  Bedford  :  making  in  all  grants  not 
incorporated,  twenty-eight  in  the  province  of  Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay  not  alienated ;  and  twenty-nine  transferred  as  to 
jurifdiCtion,  to  the  province  of  New-FIampfhire. 

The  affair  of  the  above  townfliips  is  variable,  and  of 
no  permanent  ufe  ;  but  this  may  ferve  a  future  curious 
hiltorian,  as  an  accurate  account  for  the  Fate  of  the  year 
1749. 

There  are  a  few  things,  in  which  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  province  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  n  New- 
England  (which,  in  all  refpeCts,  is  the  principal  Britifh 
colony)  vary  from  the  practice  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  Great-Britain.  I  fhall  mention  two,  which 
mufl  not  be  deemed  conftitutional,  as  being  only  by 
fundry  aCts  of  the  general  affembly,  and  confequently 
if  inconvenient,  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  fome  fub- 
fequent  aCt. 

1.  That  a  reprefentative  mull  be  a  [/]  refident  in  the 
townfhip  for  which  he  is  eleCted.  As  the  reprefentative 
of  a  diftriCt  or  townfhip  fo  called,  is  not  a  peculiar 
agent  for  that  townfhip,  but  is  their  quota  of  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  whole  province  in  the  general  affembly  * 

[/]  F  is  faid,  that  anno  1693,  there  were  fome  Bofton  gentlemen 
reprefentatives  for  fome  of  the  out-towns,  but  not  agreeable  to  the 
then  Rev.  I.  M — th — r  ;  Mr.  B — f — d  for  Briftol  is  mentioned  ;  Mr. 
1^1  >  of  great  intereft  with  the  weak  governor  Phipps,  and  with  the 

devotioaally  bigotted  houfe,  procured  this  aft. 

a  gentle- 
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a  gentleman  of  good  natural  intereft  and  refident  in  the 
province ;  a  man  ol  reading,  obfervation,  and  daily  con- 
verfant  with  affairs  of  policy  and  commerce,-  is  ceitainly 
better  qualified  for  a  legiflator,  than  a  retailer  of  ru  m  and 
fmall  beer  called  a  tavern  keeper,  in  a  poor  oblcure 
country  town,  remote  from  all  bufinefs.  I  hus  this 
countryman  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  moft  necefiary 
'and  beneficial  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  Ins  pro¬ 
per  qualification,  to  attend  ftate  affairs,  ot  which  he  may 
be  fuppoled  grofiy  and  invincibly  ignorant :  tnus  the 
poor  townlhips,  by  gentlemen  at  large  ferving  gratis  or 
o-eneroufly  as  the  quota  ot  the  townflnp,  will  be  tieed 
from  the  growing  (in  one  year,  from  anno  1747  to  174°, 
this  charge  was  advanced  from  2  or.  to.  3 or.  per  day) 
charge  of  fubfifting  an  ufelefs  reprefentative  :  therefore, 
if  this  claufe  of  refidence  in  the  aft  of  affembly  i6g^,  is 
not  abfolutely  repealed,  may  it  not  be  qualified  in  this 
manner  ?  viz.  The  reprefentative,  if  not  a  refident  m 
the  townlhip,  being  a  refident  in  the  province,  lhaU  have 
a  rent  roll  0 {**'**  per  annum  in  the  place,  01  mail  be 
the  proprietor  of  ****  hundred  acres  in  the  townflnp 
for  which  he  is  elefted. 

2  That  counfellors  and  reprefentatives  do  ferve  their 
country  upon  wages.  The  honour  and  pleafare  of  do- 
in  good,  is  recompence  lufficient  to  a  patriot :  thus 
"  the  province  will  fe]  fave  a  very  confiderable  part  of 

M  As  favin^s,  that  is  frugality,  in  private  .economy  is  a  confidera- 
hle  lucVation  fo  it  is  in  the  public  charges  of  government;  for  in- 
ftance  the  mking  and  maintaining  the  fort  of  Lomlbourg  m  the  .{land 
of  Caoe-Breton  coft  Great  Britain ;  confidermg  other  unavoidable 
not  conveniently  able  to  aiford  fuch  an  extra  charge  upon 
which  l“Tn  policy  unavoidably  be  reared,  to  the  great  d.f- 

^1  of  the  brave  New-England  men,  who  in  loyalty,  and  pa.riotifm 

S  he  Brhim  nations!  venfured  not  only  their  lives  to  the  number  of 

upwards  of  2000  of  an  infant  colony,  dead,  but  their  fortunes  (that  is 

UP  .  1  fr.r  nnrwirhftandins:  the  eenerous  reimburfement  of  the 
their  country,  notWKhitanam^  in  t  coft  about 

Bntifh  parliament,  reduced  to  gieau  aiurei&j  1 

taxation 

1 
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taxation;  for  inftance,  this  prefent  year  1748,  the  pro¬ 
vince  would  have  faved  about  25,000  /.  The  whole  an¬ 
nual  provincial  charge  from  the  commencement  of  the 
charter,  fell  fhort  of  this  fum,  until  anno  1735;  that 
yeai,  tne  rates^  were  31,000 /.  old  tenor:  thus  in  time 
to  come  two  of  the  negatives  would  be  under  no  tempta¬ 
tion  of  having  their  wages  augmented  by  collufion  with 
the  third  negative  ;  the  governor’s  allowance  being  by 
them  immoderately  advanced  [£]. 

The  allowances  or  pay  of  the  three  negatives  for  their 
fervices,  are  fettled  by  themfelves  from  time  to  time ; 
therefore  tney  do  noc  fuller  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
own  public  bills  of  credit.  I  fhall  here  annex  a  table 
(tables  contrad  things  into  a  more  eafy,  lefs  diffufed, 
and  theiefore  more  diftind  view)  of  the  pay  of  the  three 
negative^  in  feme  lucceflive  periods,  and  of  the  province 
rate  :  the  province  polls  in  thefe  relpedive  years,  lee  af- 
terwaids,  as  taken  from  the  valuation  ads  :  in  about 
feven  years  period,  a  valuation  or  cenfus  is  made  for 
proportioning  the  affeffments  of  each  townlhip  or  dillrid 
towards  the  provincial  rate  or  charge. 


A.  D.  i 702 

Govers.?  Dudle 
pr.  An.  j  600 
Coun f.  ? 
pr.  Day  5  $  Sm 
Repre.  7 
pr.  Day  3  ^s’ 

Rates.  6000 


1 720 
Shute 

*73° 

Belcher 

174° 

ditto 

l  *743 
Shirley 

1 745 
ditto 

1 747 
ditto 

1  200 

2400 

3600 

5400 

6000 

7600 

6  r. 

I  or. 

1 5  s‘ 

18  r. 

1  8  r. 

30  r. 

4  r. 

6  r. 

1  or. 

12  r. 

1 2  r. 

20  r. 

6000 

8000 

39000 

60000 

120000 

168324 

1748 

ditto 

9600 

40  s. 
30  S. 


coo, coo/  flerlmg,  a  dead  lofs  to  Great-Britain  ;  whereas  a  fmall  ad- 
onional  charge  in  the  better  garrifoning  of  Annapolis,  Placentia,  and 

nn'a;  u  With  a  frW  addlllonal  ^P8  of  war  from  Great-Britain, 
™  th£  aireftlon  or  an  a£llve  commander,  fuch  as  Sir  Peter  Warren 
or  Mr.  Knowles,  would  have  not  only  fecured  our  northern  colonies 
and  their  trade  again  ft  all  French  armaments,  the  French  beincr  at  that 
time  notorioufly  weak  at  fea,  but  alfo  would  have  cut  off  all  Sommu- 
mcation  between  Old  France,  and  New  France  or  Canada. 

PJ  By  aft  of  affembly,  governors  are  exempted  from  rates  or 
^xes ;  therefore  forne  governors  eafily  confent  to  and  laugh  at  a  high 


Any 
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Any  well-difpofed  perfon  without  doors  may  fubmif- 
fively  offer  advice  or  propofals,  even  after  a  bill  is  en- 
a&ed,  becaufe  a£ts  arc  frequently  explained  or  altered 
by  fubfequent  a£ts  for  the  public  good:  all  legifia- 
tures  and  their  laws  ought  to  be  facred  and  tenderly, 
ufed,  without  cavilling  or  cenfuring.  Thus  in  Great-Bri- 
tain  it  has  been  a  pradtice  time  out  of  mind  for  writers 
not  of  the  legiflature,  freely  and  decently  to  give  their 
advice  and  fchemes.  As  the  affair  I  mean  is  only 
temporary,  I  fhall  fubjoin  it  among  the  annotations  [/]. 

[,*]  It  is  arrogant,  in  fome  meafure  feditious,  and  a  great  fin  againft 
the  divine  initiation  of  fociety,  for  any  perfon  or  perfons,  to  exclaim 
againft  the  afts  of  legiflature ;  the  following  are  only  fome  private 
{peculations,  concerning  the  negotiating  of  the  late  Cape-Breton  ex¬ 
pedition  reimburfemenc  money,  and  the  fudden  t>  anjition  fi om  an  im 
menfe  bafe  paper- currency,  to  that  good  and  univerfal  medium  of 

filver-money.  .  .  .  . 

1.  The  late  aft  for  receiving  and  negotiating  our  reimburfement 

monev,  cranted  by  the  parliament  ojF  Great- Britain,  impowers  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  Mr.  Bollan,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  or  two  of  them,  the  fyid 
Bollan  to.be  one;  perhaps  the  giving  of  a  negative  to  Mr.  Bollan, 
may  difguft  the  other  two  gentlemen,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  afting, 
and  consequently  cccafion  a  further  delay  of  the  reimburfement ;  did  not 
Mr.  Bollan’s  being  formerly  appointed  foie  agent  in  this  affair,  difguft 
his  fellow  provincial  agent  Mr.  Kilby,  a  gentleman  of  knowledge 
and  fpirit  in  tranfafting  of  bufinefs;  and  occafion  a  memorial  of 
merchants  and  others,  Sept.  21,1748,  to  thetreafury  of  Great-Britain, 
to  delay  the  remittance  of  the  reimburfement  money,  for  reafons  therein 
Specified  ?  This  delay  is  a  damage  to  the  country  after  the  rate  (I  mean 
the  intereft  of  the  money)  of  1 1  ,coo  /.  fterling,  or  1 1 0,000/.  old  tenor 
per  annum ;  as  if  fome  debtors  managers,  ftudied  methods  to  delay  the 
melioration  of  the  denominations  of  our  currencies,  by  clogging  the 

2.  The  amount  of  our  provincial  debt  (that  is,  of  our  public  bill?, 
or  paper  currency)  anno  174S,  was  about  2,405,000  /.  old  tenor  ;  by 
this  aft,  a  part  of  it  712,00c/.  is  to  be  funk  by  very  heavy  rates  upon 

a  reduced  poor  people,  in  the  years  1748  ar*d  J749»  ant^  rema^n‘ 
ing  1,693,000/!  old  tenor,  to  be  redeemed  or  exchanged  by  the  reim¬ 
burfement  filver;  commiflions,  freight,  infurance,  and  fome  petty 
charges  being  firft  deducted. 

I  ufe  the  words,  a  poor  reduced  people,  1.  In  conformity  to 


fundry  exprefiions  ufed  at  ieveral  times  by  the  Houie  of  Reprelenta- 
iives.  in  their  meflages  to  the  Governor,  “  With  public  taxes  we 
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In  this  province  there  feems  to  be  a  Handing  faction 
con  filling  of  wrong  heads  and  fraudulent  debtors  \  this 

“  are  hardened  almoft  to  ruin.,,~“  The  province  is  at  a  prodigious 
“  daily  charge  beyond  their  ftrength,  which  has  involved  us  in  a  pro- 
“  digious  load  of  debt,  and  in  a  manner  exhaufted  our  fubftance.” — - 
“  Although  the  fame  difpofition  remains,  yet  we  are  in  a  manner 
“  incapable  to  promote  it  (the  Britifh  intereft)  for  the  future.”  2. 
T  he  lofs  of  about  3000  robuft,  labouring  young  men  by  expeditions; 
major  Little,  lately  commander  of  the  Maffachuietts-Bay  reinforce-* 
ments,  fent  to  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  book  publifhed  in  Lon¬ 
don  1748,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  prefent  trade- of  our  nor¬ 
thern  colonies,  writes,  that  by  multiplied  expeditions  they  had  loft 
7000  men,  and  many  thousands  perverted  to  idlenefs.  Here  I  may, 
by  way  of  amufement,  obferve,  that  according  to  the  eftimates  of 
political  arithmeticians,  in  all  well  lettled  countries  the  numbers  of 
males  and  females  are  nearly  equal  (tome  are  very  particu’ar,  and 
fuppofe  eighteen  male  births,  to  feventeen  female  births)  therefore  as 
we  have  lately  by  expeditions  loft  about  three  thoufand  young  men, 
there  remains  with  us  a  balance  of  three  thoufand  young  women, 
good  breeders,  but  idle  in  that  reipect ;  the  balance  may  be  transferred 
to  fettle  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  cover  of  fome  regiments  of  foldiers 
that  muft  be  difbanded,  which,  in  the  interim,  may  be  tranfported  to 
Nova  Scotia,  cantoned,  and  continued  in  pay  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  portions  of  land,  at  an  eafy  quit-rent ;  thus  the  French  fet- 
tiers,  our  perfidious  fubje&s,  may  be  elbowed  out.  3.  The  incon¬ 
ceivable  decay  of  our  trade  and  bufmefs :  ftfhery  and  Blip- building 
are  the  moll  confiderable  articles.  Formerly  from  Marblehead,  our 
principal  cod  fifhery-port,  there  were  about  160  fifhing  fchooners  ; 
at  prefent,  1 748,  only  about  Bxty  fchooners  :  formerly  there  have  been 
upon  the  flocks  in  Bofton  7000  ton  of  top  fail  veftels ;  at  prefent, 
not  much  exceeding  2000  tons.  4.  Some  of  our  townfhips,  and 
consequently  their  proportion  of  taxes,  have  lately,  by  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  king  in  council,  been  fet  off  to  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments  of  New -Hampshire  and  Rhode-ifland.'  5.  The  late  Bid¬ 
den  and  confiderably  enhanced  pay  of  the  three  negatives  of  the  le- 
giflature,  notwithftanding  exchange,  Blver,  and  neceflaries  of  life 
s(cloathing  growing  cheaper)  being  nearly  at  the  fame  price  anno  1747 
and  1748.  r  /Vr/ 

3.  Our  combination  of  debtors,  who  formerly  were  for  poftponing 
of  paper- money,  all  of  a  fudden,  inconfiftently  with  their  proper  cha¬ 
racter,  quidquid  id ejl  timeo ,  are  for  finking  all  paper  currency  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year  or  two  ;  we  may  without  breach  of  charity,  fufpeCt 
their  hurrying  the  province  into  a  ftate  of  confufion,  that  they  may 
filh  in  troubled  waters;  perhaps  as  paper-currency  arrived  by  de- 
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grees  to  a  vaft  Turn,  and  great  depreciation ;  it  would  be  more  natural 
to  fink  it  gradually  in  the  ipace  of  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  fcore  of 
years  ;  and  by  ad  of  parliament  (not  by  precarious  inftru&ions)  no  more 
paper-money  to  be  emitted,  a  governor  conlenting  to  any  fuch  emiffions 
to  be  rendered  incapable,  and  mulded.  Notwithftanding  that  I  al-  ' 
ways  was  a  profefled  enemy  to  all  paper,  as  being  a  bafe,  fallacious, 
and  fraudulent  contrivance  of  a  currency,  1  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that 
this  is  the  moll:  falutary  method. 

4.  The  honeft  and  honourable  way  of  paying  a  bill,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  face  of  the  bill ;  that  is,  all  bills  with  us  of  6  s.  in  the  face 
of  the  bills,  fhould  be  paid  in  a  piece  of  eight ;  whereas,  by  the  ad 
1748,  a  piece  of  eight  fhall  be  leceived  in  payments  for  1  ij.  6  d  new 
tenor;  thus  thefe  bills  in  their  own  pernicious  nature,  from  anno 
174210  1748,  have  fuffered  a  difcount  of  about  ior.  in  the  pound. 
Mr.  S  -1—y,  in  a  fpeech  or  meffage  in  relation  to  the  firft  emiflion. 
of  thefe  new  tenor  bills,  infmuates,  that  he  had  contrived  bills  which 
could  not  depreciate  :  but  notwithftanding,  thefe  bills  have  greatly 
depreciated  in  pafiing  through  feveral  hands ;  and  as  it  is  impofhble  to 
adjuft  the  proportion  of  depreciation  in  each  of  thefe  heads,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  that  the  laft  pofteflbr  fhould  have  the  allowance  of  the 
fucceflive  depreciations:  therefore  the  aflembly  in  equity  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  pofteflbr  only  the  current  value.  But  here  the  aflembly 
feem  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  bankrupts  at  the  rate  of  10  s  in  the 
pound,  from  1742  to  1748.  Perhaps,  it  a  piece  of  eight  had  been  in 
the  new  proje&ion  enabled  equal  to  12  s.  new  tenor,  which  is  48/.  old 
tenor,  the  general  price  amongft  merchants  ;  it  would  have  been  no 
injuftice  to  the  pofteflbr,  it  would  have  prevented  their  being  hoarded 
up,  and  the  reimbursement  money  would  have  paid  off7  about  6  per 
cent,  more  of  our  debts,  that  is,  cancelled  fo  much  more  of  our  ini¬ 
quitous  currency.  N.  B.  Perhaps,  the  ftating  of  a  piece  of  eighty 
(feven  eighths  of  an  ounce  of  filver)  at  6  s.  currency,  and  one  ounce  of 
filver  at  6  s.  Sd.  is  out  of  proportion  :  the  true  proportion  is  6  s.  10  d. 
two  fevenths. 

5.  In  place  of  fending  0'?er  the  reimburfement  in  foreign  filver- 
coin,  if  the  provincial  treafurer  were  empowered  from  home  and 
here,  to  draw  partial  bills  for  the  fame  upon  the  Britifh  treafury,  or 
where  elfe  it  may  be  lodged  ;  this  would  fave  commiflions,  infurance, 
freight,  and  fmall  charges,  to  the  value  of  about  i2,oco/.  fterling 
upon  the  183,000/.  reimburfement,  fufficient  to  difcharge  f  20,000/. 
old  tenor,  of  our  debts.  1  {hall  not  fay  that  private  pecuniary  views, 
but  not  ceconomy  are  in  the  cafe. 
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money ,  or  public  bills  of  credit ,  receivable  in  all  dealing^ 
(fpecialties  excepted)  as  a  legal  tender. 

by  bills  of  exchange,  confulting  the  be'ft  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  perhaps  by  appropriating  one  half  of  the  reimburfement  for 
that  end,  g  10,000/.  O.  X.  of  our  debt  or  bills  would  in  the  molt 
expeditious  manner  be  inftantly  funk ;  all  merchants,  {hop  keepers, 
and  others  would  gladly  purchafe  with  our  paper  fuch  good  and 
punctual  bills  preferable  to  any  other  private  bills  of  exchange  :  the 
other  half  of  the  reimburfement  to  be  by  the  like  bills  of  exchange 
purchafed  here  by  filver  to  introduce  a  fiber  currency,  the  only  pro¬ 
per  commercial  medium',  providentially  in  favour  of  this  purpofe,  we 
have  lately  had  imported  a  capture  from  the  Spaniards  of  fifty-four 
chefts  of  filver,  which  the  owners  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for 
fuch  bills.  All  merchants  and  others  in  New-England  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces  who  fend  pieces  of  eight  home  as  returns,  or  to  pur¬ 
chafe  frelh  goods,  would  be  fond  of  bringing  their  filver  to  purchafe 
fuch  good  bills  free  from  all  the  charges  of  other  remittances.  Thus 
befides  a  filver  currency  commencing,  of  910,000  /.  old  tenor  va¬ 
lue,  we  {hall  have  a  remaining  paper- currency  of  1,495,000/.  to  be 
cancelled  gradually  by  rates  and  other  taxes,  fuppofe  in  ten  years,  is 
about  150,000/.  old  tenor,  or  37,500/.  new  tenor  per  annum ; 
thus  the  two  years  1748  and  1749,  perhaps  oppreffively  loaded,  will 
be  much  eafed,  and  the  infatuated  paper-currency  men  made  eafy  by 
finking  of  it  gradually;  with  the  provifo  of  an  aft  of  parliament 
prohibiting,  for  ewer  hereafter,  any  more  public  bills  of  credit  to  be 
emitted. 

This  remaining  1,495,000/.  paper-currency,  abftrafting  from 
the  9  r o,oco  /.  filver,  part  of  the  reimburfement,  is  more°than  a 
fufficient  medium  for  trade  and  bufinefs,  in  a  quick  circulation,  in 
the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay.  Let  us  recollect,  that  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  governor  Belcher’s  adminifiration,  1741,  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  governor  Shirley’s  acceffion,  this  province  in  its  full  vigour 
and  extent  of  trade,  feemed  to  be  {Efficiently  fupplied,  by  a  fum  not 
exceeding  160,000/  a  fund  for  taxes  not  affeiTed,  for  taxes  afiefied 
but  not  collefled,  and  for  arrears  of  loans ;  let  us  fuppofe  a  like  fum 
of  160,000/.  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  obtained  a  cre¬ 
dit  of  circulation  with  us  (the  four  colonies  of  New-England  hither¬ 
to  as  to  currencies  have  been  as  one  province)  makes  320,000  /. 
at  that  time  filver  was  at  29 s.  per  ounce,  at  this  time,  1748,  it  is 
58 s.  per  ounce;  therefore  upon  this  foundation  we  muft  fuppofe 
640,000/.  old  tenor  value,  the  medium  fufficient  or  requifite  for 
our  trade  and  bufinefs;  whereas  we  have  allowed  1,495,000/.  old 
tenor  value,  being  more  than  double  that  fum,  to  remain  for  a  paper 
currency. 

3.  Townfhips 
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3.  By  charter  all  vacant  or  not  claimed  lands  were 
vetted  in  the  collective  body  of  the  people  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  their  Representatives  in  General  Court  al- 
fembled,  with  confent  of  the  Governor  and  Council,^ 
make  grants  of  their  provincial  lands  to  a  number  oi 
private  perlons,  to  be  incorporated,  upon  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  into  townfhips  :  there  are  alfo  fome  peculiar 
grants  which,  after  fome  years,  are  by  aCts  of  aftembly 
annexed  to  fome  neighbouring  townttiip. 

If,  in  granting  thefe  lands,  they  had  been  fubje&ed 
to  any  eafy  quit-rent  to  the  province,  thefe  lands  would 
have  fettled  compactly,  and  improved  fooner  whereas, 
at  prefent,  fome  proprietors  of  large  trafts  of  lands  do 
not  fettle  or  fell,  becaufe  being  at  no  charge  of  quit- 
rent,  and  not  in  the  valuation  of  rates  or  taxes  for  the 
provincial  charge  of  government  •,  they  chufe  to  let 
them  lie  unimproved  many  years,  tor  a  market.  That 
this  might  have  been  practicable,  appears  by  lands  in 
the  townttiip  ot  Hopkinton  Subjected  to  an  annual  quit- 
rent  for  the  benefit  of  our  provincial  Seminary,  called 
Harvard-College  ;  which,  notwithftanding  of  quit-rent, 
is  well  fettled  and  improved-,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Committary 
Price  is  their  prefent  miffionary  minifter,  and  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  proprietor  there  under  quit-rent. 

The  townihips  are  generally  granted  in  value  of  fix 
miles  Square  (fome  old  grants  of  townfhips  are  much 
larger)  to  be  divided  into  fixty-three  equal  lots,  viz. 
One  lot  for  the  firft  fettled  minifter  as  inheritance  ;  one 
lot  for  the  miniftry  as  glebe-lands  •,  one  lot  for  the 
benefit  of  a  School  ^  the  other  Sixty  lots,  to  Sixty  perfons 

A  ftranger  may  think  it  unaccountable,  that  in  the  beginning  of  go¬ 
vernor  Shirley’s  adminiftraiion,  anno  17.^1,  the  projected  fpeeov  can¬ 
celling  of  about  130,000/.  old  tenor  bills  by  the  taxes  for  1741,  ihould 
be  judged  too  oppredive  for  one  year,  and  was  therefore  divided 
amongft  three  fubfequent  years;  whereas  the  103,000/.  new  tenor, 
or  412,000/.  old  tenor,  taxes  of  1748  (although  we  have  the  reim- 
burfement  money  to  alleviate  this  grievous  weight)  towards  the  end 
of  his  adminidration,  is  not  lightened. 
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or  families,  who  ffiall,  within  five  years  from  the  errant, 
ered  a  dwelling- houfe  of  feven  feet  ftud,  and  eighteen 
feet  fquare,  with  feven  acres  cleared  and  improved,  fit 
for  mowing  or  ploughing  •,  to  ered  a  houfe  for  public 
worihip  in  five  years,  and  maintain  an  orthodox  mini- 
fter.  Every  townfhip  of  fifty,  or  upwards,  houfholders, 
to  be  conftantly  provided  with  a  fchool-m after,  to  teach 
children  and  youth  to  read  and  write ;  penalty  for  ne<ded 
20 1.  per  annum  :  as  alfo  if  confifting  of  100  or  upwards 
houfholdeis,  they  are  to  maintain  a  grammar- fchool ; 
penalty  30  /.  per  annnm,  if  confifting  of  150  families* 

penalty  40/.  if  confifting  of  200  families  {  and  higher 
penalties  pro  rata.  0 

In  each  townfhip,  by  a  general  ad  of  aftembly, 
there  are  conftituted  certain  town-officers  to  be  eleded 
at  a  town-meeting  annually  in  March.  I  ffiall  inftance 

Bolton ;  for  the  year  1748  were  chofen  the  following 
officers :  ® 


Town-Clerk 
Seven  Seled-Men 
Town-T  reafu  re  r 
I  welveOverfeers  of  the  poo 
Seven  Afleftbrs 
Ten  Fi rewards 
Five  Sealers  of  leather 
Six  Fence-Viewers 
A  Surveyor  of  hemp 
Informers  of  deer  # 


Hayward 

Ten  Cullers  of  ftaves 
Ten  Viewers  of  boards* 
mingles,  &fV. 

Four  Flogreeves 
Twelve  Clerks  of  the  market 
Two  A  ftay~  Matters 
Six  Colledors  of  taxes 
Twelve  Conftables. 


Any  man  rateable  for  20 1.  principal  eftate  to  the  pro¬ 
vince-tax,  poll  not  included,  is  qualified  to  vote  in  town- 
meetings,  excepting  in  the  choice  of  reprefentatives, 
widen  requires  a  qualification  of  40  s<  per  annum  freehold, 
or  40/.  fterling  perfonal  eftate. 

Sometimes  portions  of  adjoining  townfhips  are  by 
<n5ls  01  aftembly  incorporated  into  a  parifh  or  precind, 
mi  the  better  conveniency  of  attending  divine  fervice  *, 
4  ,  but 
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but  in  all  other  refpe&s,  excepting  in  minifteiial  lates, 

thev  belong  to  their  original  townfhips. 

The  plantations  and  forms  in  the  old  town  Hups  near 
Bofton,  are  generally  become  fmall,  occafioned  by  a 
provincial  ad  of  affembly,  which  divides  the  rea.,  as 
well  as  the  perfonal,  eftate  of  inteftates,  amongft  all  he 
children  or  collaterals:  our  people  are  _  much  bigoe 
to  this  province-law,  and  choofe  to  die  intcftate.  I  his 
humour  is  not  without  its  advantages,  e.  g.  where  a 
farm  thus  becomes  fmall,  the  poffehor  cannot  uve  oy 
it,  and  is  obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor  of  iome  ad¬ 
joinin'*  farm,  and  move  farther  inland,  wheie  lie  can 
purchafe  wafte  land  in  quantities  at  an  eafy  rate,  to  the 
enlarging  of  our  country  improvements.  1  hus  in  the 
former  townfhips,  which  now  compofe  the  county  of 
Worcefter,  about  forty  years  fince,  there  were  not  exceed- 
incr  200  families;  whereas  in  the  laft  valuation  i/42, 
there  were  found  in  that  county  about  3200  taxable  white 
male  perfons  •,  but  our  multiplied  expeditions  fine,  that 

time,  have  diminifhed  them  much.  .  .  - 

The  civil  are  officers  annually  chcfen  by  a  joint  vo.e  of 
the  Board  or  Council,  andHoufe  of  Reprcfentatives,  and 
with  the  confent  of  the  governor  are  appointed. 

The  Treafurer  or  Receiver-General. 

The  General  I m pod- Office.  • 

The  General  Commiffary  for  foldiers,  their  provifions 

and  ftores,  and  for  Indian  trade. 

The  Attorney-General. 

Colleflors  of  Excife,  one  for  each  county. 

Public  Notaries  for  the  ports  of 
Bofton  Newbury 

Salem  Plymouth 

Marblehead  Barnftable 

Gloucefter  Kittery 


Cafco  Bay 
York  County 
Duke’s  County 
Nantucket. 


TV  R  The  Attorney- General  is  annually  chofen  *,  the 
Governor  and  Council  pretend  .0  h».=  <he  foie  prrvrfcgo 

of  nppoinring  him ,  .he  Hoof,  of  R.pr.faarrv.r.  b- 
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therto  have  not  given  up  this  point,  but  the  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  is  the  afting  officer. 

Became  ail  adts  of  allembly  are  required  to  be  lent 
home  for  allowance  or  dii'allowance ;  therefore  fome 

tranfaftions  formerly  have  palled  by  way  of  Order  or 
Refolve  only. 

A  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  is  fined 

201.  old  tenor,  for  every  day’s  abfence,  without  leave  or 
good  excufe. 

Rveiy  ieffion  there  is  a  committee  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  lift  of  the  travel  (twenty  miles  travel  is  the  fame 
with  one’s  days  attendance)  and  attendance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  for  the  feffions.— Their  wages  are  paid 
out  of  the  general  provincial  fupply  or  bills  of  public 
credit,  emitted  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinarycharo-es 
of  the  province  for  the  year  ;  the  bills  of  this  article  are 
drawn  in  again  not  by  a  general  provincial  rate  or  tax, 
but  by  a  peculiar  rate  impofed  upon"  the  feveral  towns 
who  fend  reprefentatives. 

The  townfhips  that  have  precepts  fent  to  them,  but 
make  no  returns,  are  liable  to  be  fined  at  the  difcretion 
or  the  Houfe  ;  but  are  generally  excufed,  and  perhaps 
out  of  fifty  delinquents  (fome  are  excufed  by  law,  as  be¬ 
ing  under  the  number  of  eighty  families)  very  few  are 
lined.  This  article,  though  very  fmall,  is  one  of  the 

articles  for  calling  in  the  public  bills  of  credit  from  year 
to  year.  -  *  J 

.  P<FhaPs  an  afiembly  grant,  as  is  the  prefent  pradice, 
in  the  beginning  of  every  year’s  adminiftration  of  a 
Cyovernor  for  his  lervices  to  be  done  during  the  next  fub- 
iequent  year,  may  be  thus  qualified  ;  to  be  paid  after 
twelve  months,  if  the  prefent  Governor’s  life  or  admini- 
tration  continue  fo  long,  otherwife  in  proportion  to  the 
time  of  fervice.  We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
in  the  worthy  Governor  Burnet ;  fome  ftiort  time  before 
his  death,  there  was  a  vote  of  6000  /.  for  the  laft  year 
and  current  year’s  fervice,  which,  for  want  of  concur¬ 
rence,  did  not  take  place  5  foon  after  the  commence  - 

'  ment 
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ment  of  the  then  current  year.  Governor  Burnet^  died, 
and  his  heirs  received  only  3000 1.  old  tenor,  tor  al 
his  fervices,  being  for  about  thirteen  months :  thus  the 
province  honeflly  laved  about  3000/. 

1 1 

1'he  Executive  Courts . 

BY  charter  the  General  Alfembly  are  allowed  to  eredt 
judicatories,  to  hear  and  determine  concerning  pleas, ^ 
whether  real,  personal,  or  mixt;  and  all  manner  ot 

crimes  capital  or  not  capital.  . 

In  perfonal  adlions,  where  the  matter  in  difference 
doth  exceed  the  value  of  300/.  flerling  appeals  areal- 
lowed  to  the  king  in  Privy  Council,  providing  iuch  ap¬ 
peal  be  made  in  fourteen  days  after  judgment  given  ; 
and  that  before  fuch  appeal  be  allowed,  fecurity  3e 
o-iven  by  the  appellants  in  the  value  of  the  matter  m 
difference,  with  colls  and  damages,  but  execution  not  to 

be  {laid. 

See  the  prefent  charter,  pag.  3  75*  , 

Our  judicatories  in  civil  adtions  are  thus  coniatuted  - 

1.  All  adlions  under  10/.  old  tenor,  which  may  at  pre¬ 
fent  be  about  20  s.  flerling  are  at  firft  inflance  cognizable 
by  a  [k]{  Juftice  of  Peace.  2.  From  thence  lies  appeal 
to  an  inferior  court,  or  country  court  of  common  pleas ; 
this  court  feems  to  be  of  no  great  [/]  coniequence,  am 
o-ene rally  ferves,  without  much  pleadings,  only  to 
tranfmit  it  to  the  fuperior  or  provincial  court,  perhaps 
the  mofl  upright  of  any  in  our  national  plantations  or 

m  It  has  hitherto  been  too  much  a  praftice  to  multiply  the  number 
of  the  I  u  dices  of  the  Peace:  This.amongft  other  inconveniences  (as  an 
old-country  Juftice  well  obferved)  “  depreciates  the  former  credit  of  a 
*<  Tuftice,  as  the  multiplying  of  our  public  bills  of  credit  depreciates  our 
<f  currency.”  May  not  a&s  of  afterobly  be  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
Hnht  the  number  of  Juftices  in  each  county,  and  their  qualifications  be 

under  fome  regulation  ?  .  „  .  ,  .•  r  or_ 

[I]  The  fmallnefs  of  court-fees  multiplies  law-fuits,  and  is  a  inare 

for  poor  people  to  become  litigious. 

'  F  L 1  3  .  colonics 5 
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mull  originate  in  the  inferior  courts.  3'.  From  the  in- 
ferior  court  of  common  pleas,  there  is  appeal  to  a  fu- 
perior  or  provincial  court  in  their  circuits ;  this  is  aifo  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  criminal  affairs.  4.  From 
this  court  there  is  a  review  to  the  fame  court  of  Judges 

_bu  of  anotherjury.  5-  There  lies  a  privilege  of  petition¬ 
ing  the  General  Afiembly,  as  a  court  of  error,  upon  pro¬ 
per  allegations,  to  order  a  rehearing  before  the  fame 
iuperior  court :  perhaps  a  court  of  delegates  would  have 

founded  better. 

The  courts  of  general  quarter-feflions,  and  inferior 
court  of  common  pleas,  are  held  at  the  fame  place  and 
time,  and  according  to  the  laft  genera)  appointment  1745, 
are  as  tallow,  per  counties  :  .  • 


At  Bofton.  Firft  Tuefday  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  Odtober. 

Saiem.  Second  Tuefday  of  July  *,  laft 


Tuefday  in  December. 


d  Newbury.  Laft  Tuefday  in  September. 
(  Ipfwich,  Laft  Tuefday  in  March.  ' ' 
(  Cambridge.  Third  Tuefday  in  May. 
jCharleftawn.  Second  Tuefday  in  De- 
j  cember  and  March. 

(  Concord.  Laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 

(  Springheld.  Third  Tuefday  in  May  \ 
)  laft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 

J  Northampton.  Second  Tuefday  in  Fe- 
(  bruary  and  November. 


n  C  Worcefter.  Firft  Tuefday  in  November 
W  orcefter  >  and  February,  Second  Tuefday  in 


May,  Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 

Plymouth.  Firft  Tuefday  in°March, 
Third  Tuefday  in  May,  September, 
and  December.  -  ‘  ‘  1 

Barnftaple.  Laft  Tuefday  in  June, 
Third  Tuefday  in  March,  O&ober* 
and  January.  ‘  ‘  '  Briftol 

-  J  *  *  *  -  vjT 


Suffolk 

Effex 

Middlefex 

Hampftiire 

Worcefter 

Plymouth 
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f  Briftol.  Second  Tuefday  in  March, 
Briffol  1  June,  September,  and  December. 

C  York.  Firft  Tuefday  of  April,  July, 

York  <  October,  and  January. 

/  Falmouth.  Firff  Tuefday  in  06lobei. 

CEdgartown.  Firft  "1  uefday  in  March; 
Duke’s-County  <  jafi-  Tuefday  in  October. 

s  Sherburne.  Laft  Tuefday  in  March, 
Nantucket  j  firft  Tuefday  in  Odober. 

<£he  fuperior  courts  of  Judicature  and  Affixes, 

’Bofton.  Third  Tuefday  in  Auguft 
and  February. 

:  Salem.  Second  Tuefday  in  November. 
£lpfwich.  Second  Tuefday  in  May. 

C  Cambridge.  Firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft. 
(Charleftown.  Laft  1  ueiday  in  January. 
Springfield.  Fourth  1  uefday  in  Sepr 

tember.  . 

C  Worcefter.  Third  Tuefday  in  Sep- 

1  tember. 

nymuuu.  <  Plymouth.  Second  Tuefday  in  july, 

Barnftaple  and  f  Barnftapie.  Third  Tuefday  in  July. 
Duke’s-County)  >r  , 

Briftol  <  Briftol.  Fourth  Wednefday  in  Ottober. 

York  <  York.  Third  Wednefday  in  June. 

Bv  aft  of  aflembly,  occafionally,  but  not  ftatedly,  the 
times  of  the  fitting  of  thefe  feveral  courts  are  vanet.. 
And,  in  general,  as  thefe  courts  may  from  time  to  time  ue 
varied  by  afts  of  the  provincial  general  aflembly,  the  abo\  e 

is  only  a  temporary  account.  ,  ,ff  f 

The  Juries  never  were  appointed  by  the  -uerius  of 
the  counties-,  every  townfhip  of  the  county  at  a  regu¬ 
larly  called  town-meeting,  elefted  tneir  quota  or 
county  ;  but  as  fome  evil,  defigning  men,  upon  particu¬ 
lar  occafions,  officioufly  attended  thefe  townlhip-mect- 

L  1  4  ,n§Js 
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ings,  in  order  to  obtain  a  packt  or  partial  Jury  •  lately 
the  Jurors  are  by  lot,  being  partly  by  chance,  partly  by 
rotation.  N.  B.  1  he  privilege  of  Juries  fee  ms  to  give 
toe  people  a  negative,  even  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
civil  government, 

-lo  each  county  the  Governor  and  Council  appoint  one 
High-Sheriff  with  a  power  of  deputizing,  and  any  num¬ 
ber  of  Coroners. 

The  Judges  of  the  feveral  courts,  appoint  the  Clerks 
or  their  ieveral  courts,  but  generally  conform  to  the  re¬ 
commendation  from  the  Governor.  N.  B.  Judges  Ihould 
be  independent  of,  and  in  no  refpedt  under,  the  direction 
of  a  king  or  of  his  Governor. 

1  ne  other  civil  courts;  fome  are  appointed  immediate¬ 
ly  by  charter  ;  a  court  for  probate  of  wills,  and  ^ranting 
adminiftrations,  which  is  vefted  in  the  Governor  and 
Council ;  'they  appoint  a  fubftitute,  called  the  Judo-e  of 
Probate,  with  a  Regifter  or  Clerk  in  each  county,  from 
which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Ordinary,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council.  2.  In  time  of  war,  a  Court-Martial 
by  coinmiffion  from  the  Governor,  with  confent  of  the 
Council,  to  exercife  the  Law-Martial  upon  any  inha¬ 
lants  or  the  province. — Some  are  by  commiflioh  from 
the  court  and  boards  in  Great-Britain  ;  x.  A  court  of 
Vice- Admiralty, _  fee  p.  483.  2.  A  judiciary  Court  of 

Admiralty  for  trial  of  pirates,  £?c.  fee  p.  484.  All  thefe 
have  occafionally  been  formerly  mentioned. 

Generally  in  all  our  colonies,  particularly  in  New- 
~.n  gland,  people  are  much  addifted  to  quirks  in  the  law* 
a  ve1ry  ordinary  country  man  in  New-England  is  almoft 
qualified  ioi  a  country-attorney  in  JEngland. 

In  each  county,,  belides  the  civil  officers  appointed  by 
Governor  and  Council,  and  the  military  or  militia  offi¬ 
cers  ^appointed  by  the  Governor  as  Captain -Genera],  there 
is  a  Cpunty-Treafurerahd  County-Regiffier,  or  Recorder 
01  eeds  ci  real  conveyances ;  thefe  are  chofen  by  a  joint 
v/iiaen  vote  or  the  qualified  voters  in  each  town-ffiip  of 
pie  coqnty,  and  forted  in  the  next  fubfequent  quarter 

,  1  »’  feffions 

\  -  »  ‘,v*  ’  -  *  •  •  • 
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feflions  for  the  county.  The  County-Treafurers  yearly 
render  and  pafs  their  accounts  with  a  committee  of  the 
General- Afiembly. 

•  7  1  '  r  “  •  .  .  * . ! , 

1  %  , 

0  _  •  ‘  ,  j 

'Taxes  and  Valuations . 

1  ■  w  • 

THE  provincial  taxes  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  confift 
of  three  articles,  Excife,  Import,  and  Rates. 

1.  Excife.  By  adt  of  Artembly,  after  June  29,  1748, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  years  (the  excife  [/]  is  farmed  for 
three  years)  the  following  duties,  old  tenor,  jfhall  be  paid, 
being  double  of  the  former  excife. 

Every  gallon  of  brandy,  rum,  and  other  fpirits  dirt 
tilled,  2  s. 

Wine  of  all  forts,  2  s. 

Every  hundred  of  lemons  or  oranges,  2 os. 

Limes,  8  s. 

The  vender  or  retailer  to  fwear  to  the  account  by  him 
rendered  to  the  farmer ;  20 per  cent .  for  leakage  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  duty  free. — Penalty  for  retailing  without  licence 
12/.  toties  quoties retailers  are  deemed  fuch  as  fell 
fmaller  quantities  than  a  quarter- cafk or  twenty  gallons; 
the  taverners,  innholders,  and  other  retailers,  are  not  to 
plead  their  licence  for  vending  in  any  other  houfe,  be- 
rtdes  that  wherein  they  dwell.  Formerly  the  Colle&ors 
were  chofen  by  the  General  Affembly  •,  at  prelent  the 
Farmers  are  theColle&ors. — Licences  are  from  thequar- 
ter-fertions  of  the  county,  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  felctrt  men  of  the  town-fhip,  where  the  taverner  or 
retailer  lives. — The  Farmer  is  accountable  to  the  Trea- 
furer  once  every  year. 

The  excife  for  three  fuceertive  years  from  1748,  is 
doubled  ;  this  with  the  increafe  of  our  rioting  and  drun- 
kennefs,  introduced  partly  by  our  idle  military  expedi¬ 
tions,  has  increafed  the  revenue  of  import  upon  liquors 

[/]  Bofton,  with  the  reft  of  the  county  of  Suffolk’s  excife,  is  farmed 
for  1 0,000  L  old  tenor,  being  about  1000/.  fterling  per  annum. 

knported? 
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imported,  and  excife  upon  home  confumption,  but  much 
to  the  damage  of  private  families,  and  the  oeconomy  of 
the  country  in  general. 

The  impoft  and  excife  of  1710,  1711,  1712,  did  not 
exceed  a  fum  of  7000 1.  old  tenor. 

1715  were  eftimated  at  7000  /.  old  tenor. 

1726  impoft  5200/.  Excife  3600/. 
i747Excife,  impoft,  and  tonnage  17,616 /. 
i74(^  33,480/.  ' 

2.  Impoft  the  tonnage  by  adl  of  Afiembly,  June 
1748:  for  one  year;  fait,  cotton- wool,  pro vi lions,  the 
growth  and  produce  of  New-England ;  prize-goods 
condemned  in  any  part  of  the  province,  and  goods  from 
Great-Britain,  are  exempted  from  impoft. 

The  impoft  payable,  is 

Wines  from  the  Weftern  Illands  per  pipe  4  /.  old  tenor. 


Madeira,  and  other  forts  5  /. 

Rum  per  hoglhead  of  100  gallons  4  /. 

Sugar  2  s. 

Molafles  1 6d. 

Tobacco  2  /. 

Logwood  per  ton  g  s. 


All  other  goods  4  d.  for  every  20  s.  value. 

Foreign  goods  imported  from  other  places,  than  that 
of  their  growth  and  produce,  to  pay  double  impoft. 
Upon  re-lhipping  for  exportation  to  be  drawn  back 
per  pipe  of  Weftern  Illands  wine  3  /. 

Madeira  and  other  forts  3  /.  12  s. 

per  hoglhead  of  rum  3  /. 

For  liquors  allowed  12  per  cent,  for  leakage,  and  de¬ 
cayed  liquors,  or  where  two  thirds  are  leaked  out,  lhall 
be  accounted  as  outs  free  of  duty — Stores  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  mailer  and  feamen,  not  exceeding  3  per 
cent,  of  the  lading.  / 

The  general  Impoft-Officer  or  Receiver  may  appoint 
E>eputies  in  the  out-ports ;  the  general  Impoft-Officer, 
his  falary  is  200/.  old  tenor;  and  to  each  Deputy  in 
the  out-ports,  not  exceeding  40  /»  old  tenor  per  annum. 

AH 
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All  forfeitures  are  one  half  to  the  province,  and  half  to 
the  informer  •,  the  informer’s  part  to  tear  the  charges 
of  fuit  — The  fee  to  the  Import-  Officer,  for  every  fingle 
entry,  is  2  j.— Mafters  of  vertels  to  report  their  veflels 
and  cargoes  within  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

All  veflels  not  belonging  to  Great -Britain,  Fenfylva- 
nia,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfeys,  New- York,  Connecticut, 
New-Hampfhire,  and  Rhode-ifland,  or  any  part  of  a 
vefiel  not  belonging  as  above,  fliall  pay  every  voyage  a 
pound  of  good  piftol  powder  per  ton,  called  tonnage. 
s  The  naval  officer  is  not  to  give  letpafles  to  any  vefiel 
outward  bound,  ’till  import  and  tonnage  is  certined  as 
paid. 

'  3.  Rates  are  taxes  upon  polls  and  eftates ;  polls  are 

all  white  men  of  16  iEt.  and  upwards  •,  eftates  are  real, 
personal,  and  faculty,  or  income  ariflng  from  their  trade 
and  buflnefs. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  charter,  the  tax¬ 
ation  was  by —  number  of  rates  ;  a  fingle  rate  was  1 2  d, 
poll,  and  1  d.  upon  20 s.  principal  eftate  ;  fix  years  in¬ 
come  of  eftate  real,  perfonal,  and  faculty,  is  deemed  as 
the  principal.  Anno  1692,  to  pay  off  Sir  William 
Phipp’s  unfuccefsful  Canada  expedition,  a  tax  of  10;. 
poll,  and  one  quarter  value  (is  5  s.  in  the  pound)  of  one 
years  income  of  eftate,  real,  perfonal,  and  faculty,  was 
computed  to  raife  30,000  /.  [ m ].  At  this  time  the  poll  is 
generally  3  d.  upon  every  1 000  /.  rate,  and  for  every 
12  d.  poll,  1  d.  rate. 

> 

[/«]  About  twenty  years  after  the  New-England  revolution,  anno 
17  jo,  towards  the  charges  of  the  expedition-againft  Port-Royal,  now 
Annapolis-Royal,  the  quotas  of  the  four  New-England  colonies  for 
every  1  000/.  was  in  this  proportion. 

1.  s. 1  d. 

Maflachufetts-Bay  638  7  9 

Connecticut  194  14  3  half-penny 

Rhode-ifland  1 1 1  5  - 3  half-penny 

New-Hampfhire  55  1 2  6 

At  prefent,  1749,  Connecticut  much  exceeds  that  proportion  in  men, 
and  Rhode-ifland  much  exceeds  that  proportion  in  effeCts. 

Afieflors 
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Affeffors  are  to  eftimate  houfes  and  lands  at  fix  years 
income,  as  they  are  or  may  be  let,  Negro,  Indian,  and 
Mulatto  flaves,  proportionably  as  other  perfonal  eftate  ; 
an  ox  of  four  years  old  and  upwards  at  8  /.  old  tenor ; 
a  cow  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  6  /. ;  a  horfe  or 
mare  of  three  years  old  and  upwards  at  8  /.  ;  afwine  of 
one  year  old  and  upwards  at  3  2  s.;  a  fheep  or  goat  of  one 
year  old  and  upwards  at  1 2  s. 

As  townfhips,  in  like  manner  as  private  perfons  in 
procefs  of  time,  alter  their  circumftances  ;  for  the 
more  equal  adjuftment  of  their  quotas  of  taxes,  there 
is  after  a  number  of  years  (generally  once  in  feven  years) 
a  luftration  or  cenfus,  called  a  valuation,  made  through¬ 
out  the  province;  there  is,  anno  1749,  a  valuation  on 
foot,  ialt  valuation  was  1 742 ;  there  were  valuations 
1734,  1728,  &c.  Wefhall  here  infert  the  valuations  of 
each  county,  and  of  fome  of  the  townfhips  the  higheft 
and  the  lowed:  valued,  as  a  lample  of  the  whole;  being 
their  proportions  in  every  1000/.  rate. 


Before  1278 

Since  1742, 

Counties  of  Suffolk  287 

268 

Effex  198 

1 96 

Middlefex  1 7 1 

138 

Hampfhire  55 

54 

Plymouth  77 

79 

.  Bnftol  qt; 

96 

Barnftaple  66 

42 

York  37 

53 

Duke’s-County  1  1 

6 

Nantucket  13 

6 

Worcefter 

60 

Before  1728, 

Bolton  1 85 
Salem  27 
Ipfwich  26 
Newberry  2  2 
Marbleh.  20 
Charlelt.  1 7 
Dartm.  1 6 
Hadley  5 

Stow  3 

Bellingham 
Townfhend 


Since 
An.  1 734. 

1742* 

743 

180 

28 

3° 

28 

27 

23 

26 

20 

19 

1 9 

13 

H 

>5 

5  &  half 

$ 

* 

0 

2  half 

2 

1 

half 

Worcefter,  July  10,  1731,  was  taken  out  of  the  counties 
of  Suffolk,  Middlefex,  and  Hampfhire. 

The  Affeffors  may  abate  or  multiply  upon  particular 
rates,  fo  as  make  up  the  fum  fet  upon  each  town  or 
diftridt. 

The  exempted  from  polls  and  rates,  are,  the  Governor, 
Ljeutenant-Governor,  and  their  families ;  the  Prefident, 

Fellows, 
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Fellows,  and  Students  of  Harvard-college  •,  fettled  mi- 
niflers  and  grammar  fchool  -  matters  •,  and  perfons  by 
age,  infirmities,  and  extreme  poverty,  to  be  deemed  as 
invalids.  ,  — . -  .  -  •  -  . . 

Taxes  may  be  paid,  not  only  in  public  bills,  emitted, 
but  in  certain  fpecies  [»]  of  goods,  formerly  called  flock 
in  the  Treafury  •,  but  as  thele  goods  are  receivable  in  the 
Treafury,  at  a  value  not  exceeding  half  their  market- 
price,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe.  goods  will  be 
brought  into  the  Treafury  :  thefe  goods  are,  coined  filver 
and  gold,  merchantable  hemp,  merchantable  ifle  of  Sable 
cod-fifh,  bar  iron,  bloomery  iron,  hollow  iron  ware,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  winter  rye,  winter  wheat,  barley,  barrel  pork, 
barrel  beef,  duck,  long  whale  bone,  merchantable  cor¬ 
dage,  train  oil,  bees  wax,  bayberry  wax,  tried  tallow, 
peafe,  Iheeps  wool,  and  tanned  fole-leather. 

The  ways  and  means  are  apparently  very  eafy,  but  in 
confequence  ruinous,  being  only  a  manufacture  of  pub¬ 
lic  bills  of  credit,  without  limitation  of  quantity,  not  in- 
cumbered  with  any  interell,  and  not  to  be  redeemed  till 
after  many  years  *,  that  ftrangers  may  have  a  cliflin6l  view 
of  our  depreciating  ceconomy,  I  fhall  annex  a  table  of 
our  prefent  currency  in  bills,  which  is  our  only  fund,  as 
they  flood  Chriflmas  1748.  The  lateral  left-hand  co¬ 
lumn,  is  the  times  when  they  were  emitted ;  the  top  line 
is  the  periods  at  which  they  are  redeemable. 

[«]  In  the  firfl  years  after  the  New-England  revolution,  at  the  firfi: 
emiffion  of  the  fraudulent  public  bills  of  credit,  as  a  currency; 
their  tenor  was — This  indented  hill  of  *****  due  from  the  Mafachu- 
fetts- Colony  to  the  pqf'ef'or  Jhall  he  in  'value  equal  to  money  ;  and  Jhall 
be  accordingly  accepted  by  the  Treafurer ,  and  Receivers  fubordinate  to  him , 
in  all  public  payments ,  and  for  any  fock  at  any  time  in  the  Treasury. 
Bofon  in  hi  eve -England,  February  the  third ,  1690;  By  order  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Court.  At  that  time  the  ways  and  means  to  fupply  the  an¬ 
nual  charges  of  government  was  by  fo  many  fingle  rates  (as  in 
Germany  by  Roman  months,  and  in  Scotland  by  months  cefs)  whereof 
a  certain  proportion  was  receiveable  at  the  Treafury  in  money,  and  a 
certain  proportion  in  produce  and  goods  enumerated,  and  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  were  called  itock  in  the  Treafury  to  be  fold  for  provincial 
bills. 
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This  table  is  reduced  to  old  tenor,  becaufe  our  cur¬ 
rent  way  of  computing  is  by  old  tenor  ;  the  denomina¬ 
tions  of  middle  tenor  and  new  tenor,  are  too  whimfical 
and  captious  to  take  place.  Thus  the  debt  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  exeunte  1748  was  2,466,712/.  contracted  in  the 
fpace  of  four  years,  by  projecting  whimfical  expeditions 
(lucrative  to  the  projectors,  but  pernicious  to  the  pro¬ 
vince)  from  certain  applications,  not  rejected  at  home  by 
the  miniflry,  becaufe  the  populace  are  pleafed  and  amuled 
with  expeditions. 

There  mull  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  taxes 
of  every  year,  fubfequent  to  1 748,  for  the  annual  charges 
of  government. 

The  cancelling  of  bills  each  year  is  by  four  different 
funds  *,  thus  the  fum  of  415,512/.  bills  of  old  tenor  is 
brought  in. 

But  excife,  impoft,  and  tonnage  f.  33,480 

Fines  of  townfhips  delinquent  in  reprefen- 
tatives  3  60 

Polls  and  rates  364,000 

Townfhips  tax  for  reprefentatives  of  lafl 
year  *7*672 


Total  415,512 

The  town  of  Boflon  paid  of  that  year’s  tax 

£•  65*52° 

Our  annual  fupplies  or  appropriations  are  in  fundry 
articles  j  thus  of  the  400,000/.  old  tenor  emiffion  anno 
1748.  * 

For  garrifons,  armed  veffels,  forces  upon  the  eaftern 
and  weflern  frontiers  £.  1 60,000 

Warlike  {lores  and  commiifaries  difburfments  136,000 
Allowances  and  grants  72,000 

Expended  where  no  eflablifhment  1 2,000 

Contingencies  2,000 

Reprefentatives  wages  1 8 ,000 


Total  £.  400,000 
Not 
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Not  long  fmce  there  were  extra  (immenfely  chargeable) 
articles  of  expeditions  to  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  &c.  [0]. 

In  gratitude,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  compaffio-’ 
nate  goodnefs  of  the  parliament  of  Great- Britain,  the 
parent  of  all  our  colonies.  The  expences  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maffachufetts  Bay,  in  taking,  repairing  and 
fecuring  of  Louifbourg  on  Cape-Breton,  till  May  1 746, 

[<?]  To  reprefent  at  one  view  the  vaft  depreciated  promifcuous  pa¬ 
per  currency,  or  rather  public  debt  df  the  colonies  of  New-England, 
as  it  is  at  prefent. 

Emitted  by  Maffachufetts-Bay  £.  2,466,712 

Connecticut  about  281,000 

Rhode-ifland  about  550,000 

New-Hampfhire  about  450,000 

Thus  the  prefent  depreciated  (io  for  1  fterling  in  round  numbers) 
New-England  paper  currency  is  about  3,748,000  /. 

The  parliament  reimbursements  on  account  of  the  reduction  of 
Louifbourg,  when  received  will  cancel  to  Maffachufetts-Bay  about 

£•  1,836,490 
Conne&icut  280,000 

Rhode-ifland  63,000 

New  Hamplhire  163,000 


£.  t, 342,390 

There  will  remain  about  1 ,405,000  /.  New-England  currency  j  to  this 
muft  be  added  about  5  per  cent .  deducted  from  the  reimburfement 
money  for  charges  of  receiving  and  tranfmitting  about  1 1 7,000/.  is 
nearly  one  million  and  a  half  remaining  currency. 

Connecticut  (that  colony  is  managed  by  men  of  wifdom  and  pro¬ 
bity)  has  not  much  more  outftanding  public  bills  of  credit,  than  their 
reimburfement  grant  from  the  parliament  may  redeem. 

New-Hampihire  has  about  430,000  /.  old  tenor  value ;  their  reim- 
burfement,  may  fink  in  round  numbers,  about  150,000/.  there  will 
remain  about  300,000  /.  About  one  third  of  the  whole  was  lent  to 
the  inhabitants  upon  mortgages  to  the  government  at  a  long  period  ; 
the  remainder,  excepting  fome  fmall  fums  for  the  charges  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  iffued  towards  the  late  abortive  Canada  expedition,  and  has 
no  other  fund  for  drawing  it  in  again,  befides  fome  expectations  of  be¬ 
ing  reimburfed  the  Canada  expedition  charges. 

Rhode-ifland  may  have  about  5  50,000/.  old  tenor,  whereof  75,000/. 
will  be  funk  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  their  agent,  on  account  of 
the  Canada  expedition;  60,000/.  will  be  funk  by  the  Cape-Breton 
reimburfement;  there  will  remain  about  41  5,000/.  lent  upon  mort¬ 
gages  (of  long  periods,  reaching  io  far  as  anno  *763)  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


when 
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when  his  majefty’s  regular  troops  arrived  there  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  amounted  to  261,700/.  new  tenor  paper  New- 
England  currency,  which,  according  to  the  exchange  of 
that  time,  amounted  to  1835649/*  fterling;  but  when, 
the  accounts  were  fent  home,  our  currency  was  fo  much 
depreciated,  that  the  261,700  /. .  new  tenor,  was  in 
value  equal  only  to  1045680  /.  fterling  ;  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  78,969  /.  fterling.  This  produced  a  queftion  at 
court  and  in  parliament  •,  whether  the  faid  province 
outfit  to  be  paid  a  fterling  fum,  equal  in  value,  to  the 
lum  in  bills  of  credit,  expended  upon  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  value  of  thefe  bills  at  the  time  the  ex¬ 
pence  was  contracted,  or  only  a  fterling  fum,  equal  to 
the  value  of  thefe  bills  in  their  prelent  depreciated  ftate  ? 
In  o-oodnefs  they  determined  according  to  the  favourable 
fide  of  the  queftion,  and  allowed  us  the  full  fum  of 
183,649  /.  fterling. 


Number  of  inhabitants ,  produce, .  manufactures,  trade ,  and 

mifcellanies . 

INSTEAD  of  imaginary  eftimates,  I  conceived  it 
might  be  of  better  credence  to  adduce  loofe  records  and 

public  accounts  of  things.  ,  t  . 

Before  I  proceed,  I  muft  make  this  general  remaik; 

that  our  forwardnefs  towards  expeditions  may  have  oc- 
cafioned  the  court  of  Great-Britain  to  deem  us  lelf-fuf- 
ficient  *,  from  1739  to  1749,  in  the  Spanifh  and  French 
war,  Great-Britain  fent  us  only  the  Succefs,  a  iixth  rate 
man  of  war  for  a  few  months-,  whereas  in  times  or  the 
profoundeft  peace  we  had  a  conftant  ftationed  man  or 
war  from  Great-Britain.  Our  provincial  armed  veffels 
at  a  great  charge,  beftdes  their  ferving  as  tenders  to 
the  Britifti  fquadrons  in  the  affair  of  Cape-Breton,  their 
only  fervice  feems  to  have  been  the  ealy  capture  of  a 
French  privateer  floop  captain  Dela  Brotz,  no  man  kill¬ 
ed  on  either  fide  *,  the  fault  was^  not  in  the  New-Eng  an 
men  (they  are  always  forward  in  fervice)  but  in  the  ma¬ 


nagement  perhaps. 
VOL.  I. 


Anno 


M  m 
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* 

Anno  1656,  we  had  three  regiments  militia,  Suffolk, 
Middlefex,  and  Eflex;  anno  1671,  three  more  regiments 
were  formed,  viz,  Norfolk  or  Pifcataqua,  Yorkshire  or 
province  of  Main,  and  Hampshire  upon  Connecticut 
river;  Pifcataqua  regiment  is  now  in  the  province  of 
New-Hampfhire,  the  other  two  continue  undivided  large 
regiments  (perhaps  Yorkfhire  regiment  has  lately  been 
divided)  anno  1748,  Hamplhire  regiment,  colonel 
Stoddard,  was  about  2600  •,  York  regiment,  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  2755  >  thefe,  with  Bofton  regiment  colonel 
Wendell  of  2500  men,  are  large  enough  to  be  fubdivided 
into  battallions. 

'  Anno  i7o6>  the  militia  of  Maffachufetts-Bay  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  queen  call  themfelves  twelve  regiments. 

Anno  1711,  Admiral  Walker  upon  the  Canada  expe¬ 
dition,  demanded  of  the  government  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  a  fupply  offailors*,  the  governor  and  council  re- 
prefented,  that  their  ordinary  garrifons,  forces  upon  the 
inland. frontiers,  and  men  detached  for  the  Canada  ex¬ 
pedition,  were  upwards  of  2000  men,  which  are  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fencible  men  of  the  province. 

In  the  fpring  anno  1722,  the  fmall-pox  being  over, 
by  order  of  the  Seled-men,  Mr.  Salter  made  a  perluf- 
tration  of  the  town  of  Bofton;  he  reported  10,67© 
iouls;  this  fmall-pox  time  5980  perfons  were  feized 
with  this  diftemper  whereof  844  died,  and  about  the 
fame  number  fled  from  Bofton :  thus  we  may  eftimate 
about  12,000  people  in  Bofton  at  the  arrival  of  the 
fmall-pox.  After  twenty  years  anno  1742,  by  a  new 
valuation,  there  were  reported  16,382  fouls  in  Bofton,. 
add  to  thefe  fome  men  lately  gone  upon  the  Cuba  ex¬ 
pedition,  feveral  fons  and  apprentices  defignedly  over¬ 
looked  to  eafe  the  quota  of  Bofton’s  provincial  tax,  we 
may  reckon  about  18,000  inhabitants  at  that  time  ;  thus 
“the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  from  1722  to  1742,  Bofton 
inhabitants  had  increafed  one  third,  or  6000.  Taking  this 
in  another  view ;  anno  1720,  a  year  of  middling  health, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  fmall-pox,  the  burials  in 
_  .  4  Bofton 
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Bofton  were  nearly  345;  by  philofophical  and  political 
arithmeticians  it  is  eftimated  that  in  a  healthful  country 
(fuch  is  Bofton)  [p ]  in  thirty-five  dies  per  annum  is  nearly 
12,000  inhabitants  ;  anno  1742,  a  year  of  middling 
health  in  Bofton,  were  buried  about  515  ;  by  thirty- five, 
makes  nearly  18,000  inhabitants.  In  the  valuation  of 
1742,  of  thofe  in  Bofton  were  1200  widows,  1000  of 
them  poor ;  in  the  alms-houfe  in,  in  the  work-houfe 
thirty-fix,  Negroes  1514?  dwelling-houfes  1719* 
houfes.  i66?  horfes  418,  cows  141. 

1722,  Governor  Shute  returned  to  England ;  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  he  fays,  that 
in  the  province  of  Mafiachufetts-Bay,  where  94,000  peo¬ 
ple,  whereof  15,000  were  in  the  training  lift  (the  alarm 
lift  males  from  16  Mt.  and  upwards,  is  about  one  third  . 
more  than  the  training  lift,  becaufe  many  are  excufed 
from  imprefles  and  quarterly  ,  trainings)  difpofed  into 
fixteen  regiments  of  foot,  and  fifteen  troops  of  horfe. . 
About  25,000  ton  of  (hipping  in  the  two  colle&ions  of 
Bofton  and  Salem  at  that  time.  rl 

In  the  valuation  of  anno  1728,  for  Bofton  were  about 
3000  rateable  polls,  males  from  16  TEt.  and  upwards, 
which  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  alarm  lift :  For  in- 
fiance,  anno  1735  the  rateable  polls  in  Bofton  were  3637  »' 
anno  1733  the  alarm  lift  was  about  which  al¬ 

lowing  for  two  years  increafes  is  nearly  the  fame.  N.  B» 
about  this  time,  captain  Watfon,  one  of  the  Afieflors,  in 
curiofity  examined  the  books  •,  he  found  the  church  of 
England  people  charged  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the 

rates  or  taxes  in  the  town  of  Bofton. 

1735,  The  provincial  valuation  was  35,427  polls 
(white  men  of  16  setat.  and  upwards)  2600  Negroes, 
27,420  horfe  kind  ofthree  years  old  and  upwards,  52,000 
neat  cattle  of  three  to  four  years  old  and  upwards,  130,000 
fheep  of  one  year  old  and  upwards. 

'  1 74.2,  In  the  valuation  were  41,000  white  men’s  polls. 

\p\  From  the  eftimates  of  Drs.  Halley  and  Newman,  of  thirty-five 
fcnrths,  eighteen  are  boys,  feventeen  are  girls, 

M  m  2  174 9> 
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1749,  A  valuation  is  on  foot;  but  not  finifhed;  here' 
will  be  confiderable  deductions.  1.  Trade  much  de¬ 
cayed,  and  taxes  rnfupportably  high  has  obliged  mamr 
to  leave  the  provi  ce.  2.  Men  annexed  to  New-KFamp- 
ft.re  and  Rhode-rfland.  3.  Deaths  occafioned  by  the 
Cape-Breton  expedition,  4.  Loft  in  the  Minas  of  Nova 

°-° ;-a  ^rench  maflacre.  5.  Killed  and  captivated  upon 
our  frontiers  by  the  French  and  Indians.  ^ 

th*747'  The  t10ufe,  of  reprefentacives,  in  a  meflage  to 
fgncfbie^en’  &7’  3°°°  15  ab°Ut  one  twelfth  of  our 

.  As  by  c!larter  the  general  aflembly  of  the  province  is 
impowered  to  create  judicatories  for  trying  all  cafes  civil 
or  criminal,  capital  or  not  capital ;  accordingly  by  a&  of 
aflembly  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  Aumift 

Coitr  iTT  erVn  chief’  may  at  any time  call  a 

S  deaA  ’  ’  mUdny  °r  defertion>  may  in‘ 

weAlhinUfnr  ‘n.  fucG<lffion  of  years,  things  vary  much  ; 
we  lhall  for  the  information  of  the  curious  of  after 

times,  infert  the  prefent  oeconomy  of  our  officers  civil 

b  teTrT’  andJCa  ?ilitary-  N-  B-  Exchange  be- 
fterhng  ’  New-£nSland  old  tenor  currency  for 


Allowances  old  tenor  to  civil  officers  for  1748, 


To  the  Governor 

Secretary  with  extras 
Five  Judges  of  fuperior  court 
Treafurer  with  extras 
Commiflary  with  extras 
Prefident  of  College 
Profeffor  of  Divinity 
Clerk  to  Reprefentatives 
Door-keeper 
Two  Chaplains 


/. 

9,6c 


40c 
14c 
1 6c 
14c 


The 


I 
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Ike  land  military  eftablijhment  for  Cape-Breton,  1 745. 

j  * 

To  the  Lieutenant-General  per  month 
Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major 

Captain  of  forty  to  fifty  men 
Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant  or  Enfign 
Adjutant-General 
Adjutant  to  a  regiment 
Serjeant 
Corporal 
Clerk 

Quarter-Mafter-General 


Surgeon- General 


,r,  r 


Surgeon  of  a  regiment 
,  Surgeon’s  mate 
Drum  Major 
Common  drum 
Chaplain 

Armourer  of  a  regiment 
Commifiary  of  ditto 
Three  thoufand  centinels,  each 


60 

48 

40 

34 

18 

12 

8 

18 

12 

6 

f  i  I  J 

5 

6 

1 6 
28 

25 

18 

6 

5 

24 

10 

12 

5 


*  * 


.  A  Ts  n 
'  '  ’  *>  *  1 


36 

34 

20 

[16 

8 

34 

8 

8 

8 


tn 

<  "j 

8 

12 

8 


8 

12 


'Ike  artillery  eftablifhment  for  Cape-Breton.  *' 

,  /. 

To  the  Firft  Captain  per  month 

Engineer 
Second  Captain 
Firft  Lieutenant 
'  Three  Lieutenants,  each 
Firft  Bombardier 
Three  ditto,  each 
Four  afliftants,  each 
Thirty  Gunners,  each' 

The  artificersfor  the  train  were  twelve  honfe- carpenters, 
and  four  ihip-carpenters,  commanded  by  captain  Barnard, 


Mm3 


Th( 
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The  General  was  allowed  2000/.  for  extraordinary 
contingent  fervices,  to  be  accounted  for. 

'•  The  encouragement  to  private  men  for  inlifting  was 
4.I.  Bounty,  one  month’s  advance  wages,  a  blanket,  201. 
fabfiftence,  which  was  afterwards  advanced  to  301.  per 
week  y  their  firelocks  to  be  deducted  out  of  their  wages. 

By  ibllicitation  from  hence,  orders  came  from  home 
to  raife  two  regiments  of  1000  men,  regular  troops,  each 
for  Louifbourg  garrifon ;  but  by  a  good  providence  in 
favour  of  the  country,  they  never  could  be  rendered 
effe&iye,  and  probably  uporjt  Xouifbourg’s  being  eva¬ 
cuated,  thefe  men  may  return  to  their  labour,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country. 


r 


!'o  the  fea  military  eftablijhment >  1745. 


€ 


*  4 


a.  is  vw  julu  rrttu 

{  I 

To  the  Captain  per  month 
7  Lieutenant 
o  1  Mafter 
o  Surgeon 
Chaplain 
4  Gunner 
< ,  j  Boatfwain 
Mate 

Boatfwain’s  Mate 
Steward 
Cook 

4P 

Gunner’s  Mate 

Pilot .  “ 

Carpenter 
Cooper 
Armourer 
Coxfwain 
Quarter-  Mafter 
Midfhipmen 
Common  failors 


t£ 


.  J 


c 

r* 


V 


/. 

22 

14 

12 

12 

12 

IO 

10 

?o 

9 
,9 

9 

9 

it 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

8 


s. 

8 

8 

8 

8 


4 


10 

1 


N.  B.  Anno  1 745,  in  the  time  of  the  Cape  -Breton  ex¬ 
pedition,  exchange  with  London  was  feven  and  a  half  for 

7  * ■  1  *  « v .  ,  / .  • '  v  ,1 ,  y*  *  -  *  *  -  •>  ••  -  i  ■  •  i  • .  <  >  <  >  v  *  -  ,  ■  , 
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one;  afterwards,  as  our  currency  depreciated,  failors 
■could  not  be  got  at  thefe  nominal  wages,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  Tailor’s  wages  was  fet  at  10/.  per  month.— In  the 
winter  months,  when  our  armed  veffeis  are  laid  up,  the 
Captain,  Gunner,  Boatfwain,  and  three  common  failors 

only  are  kept. _ Our  inland  frontier  fummer  forces  (in 

time  of  war)  are  reduced  to  one  third  of  their  comple- 

ment  in  winter.  . 

Anno  1743,  the  year  preceding  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  war,  our  military  charges  were  very  fmall. 

,  .  9  ,  / 

Callle  William  in  Bofton  bay 
Richmond  fort  on  Quenebec  river 
Brunfwick  fort  on  Amarefcogin  river 
Pemaquid  fort  eaft  of  Sagadadock 
St.  George’s  fort  near  Penobfcot 
Saco  river  fort 

Fort  Dummer  on  Connecticut  river 
Province  ftore  ftoop 


Men 

40 

10 

6 

6 

*3 

*3 

16 

10 


in 


The  parties  in  Mafiachufetts-Bay  at  prefent,  are  not 
the  Loyal  and  Jacobite,  the  governor  and  country.  Whig 
and  Tory,  or  any  religious  fedary  denominations,  but  tne 
Debtors  and  the  Creditors.  The  Debtor  fide  has  had 

the  afcendant  ever  fmce  anno  174G  t0  a^iT10a  utter 

« 

ruin  of  the  country.  .  r 

Our  late  bad  ceconomy  is  very  notorious;  101  in- 

fiance,  anno  1725, -Callle  William  in  Bofton  harbour  was 
vidtualled  at  is.  per  man,  per  week;  anno  1748,  vic¬ 
tualling  was  3  8  .c.  per  week,  becaufe  of  depreciations. 
By  expeditions,  we  loft  many  of  out  labouiing  joung 
men  ;  this  made  labour  fo  dear,  that  in  produce  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  any  country  can  underiel  us  at  amarket. 

For  many  years,  in  the  land-fervice,  the  allowance 
of  provifions  to  each '  man  was ;  garrifon  allowance 
M  *  .  -  M  m  4  -  °Pe 
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one  pound  of  bread  per  day,  half  a  pint  of  peafe  per  day, 
two  pounds  of  pork  for  three  days,  and  one  gallon  of  mo- 
laifes  for  forty-two  days ;  marching  allowances  per  day,  one 
pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  pork,  and  one  gill  of  rum. 
A  centinel  or  private  foldier’s  pay  per  month  was,  anno 
174-2,  30s.  old  tenor;  anno  1744,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  it  was  advanced  to 
5 1'  *747*  6/.  5s.  anno  17485  8/.  A  Captain’s 

wages  were  double,  and  the  other  officers  in  proportion. 

The  encouragement  for  privateers  commiffioned  by 
the  governor,  was  10/.  old  tenor  per  head,  for  each 
enemy  killed  or  taken  prifoner  ;  and  captures  made  by 
the  provincial  armed  veffels  were  to  be  diftributed,  to 
the  Captain  two  eighths,  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Ma’fter 
one  eighth,  to  the  warrant  officers  one  eighth,  to  the  petty 
officers  one  eighth,  to  the  common  failors  three  eighths  ; 
aboard  the  provincial  privateers,  the  victualling  allow¬ 
ance  was  to  each  man  per  week,  feven  pounds  of  bread, 
feven  gallons  of  beer,  three  pounds  of  beef,  four  pounds 

of  pork,  one  quart  of  peafe,  and  one  point  of  Indian 
corn. 

The  Captains  are  to  make  up  their  mufter  rolls ;  and 

the  Commiffaries  their  accounts  before  the  men  are  paid 
off. 

The  alacrity  of  the  New-England  militia  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  alarm  from  d’Anville’s  Brefl  French 
fquadron,  end  of  September  1746 ;  in  a  very  ffiort  time 
6400  men  from  the  country,  well  armed,  appeared  in 
Bofton  common,  fome  of  them  (e.  g.  from  Brookfield 
travelled  feventy  miles  in  two  days,  each  with  a  pack  (in 
which  was  provifion  for  fourteen  days)  of  about  a  buffiel 
corn  weight :  Connecticut  was  to  have  fent  us  6000  men, 
being  one  half  of  their  training  lift ;  thele  men  were 
paid  by  the  province  for  their  travel  and  attendance. 

The  feftion  concerning  the  province  of  Maffachufetts- 
Bay,  is  fwelled  fo  much,  that  fome  heads  in  common 
to  all  New-England,  ffiall  be  deferred  to  the  following 
New-England  fedtion,  and  at  prefent  only  mention 

Timber 
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Timber  of  many  forts.  Many  kinds  of  pine  trees  : 
whereof  the  principal  are  the  white  pine,  a  beautiful  tree 
of  the  beft  ufe  for  mailing,  and  joiners  work ;  and  the 
pitch  pine,  the  mother  of  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  re  fin.  Various  kinds  of  oaks;  the 
principal  for  fhip -building,  and  other  conftru&ions,  are 
the  white  oak,  the  beft,  the  lwamp  oak,  and  the  black 
oak. 

[^]  Grain  of  various  forts  :  fcarce  any  of  them  are  na¬ 
tives  or  fpontaneous.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  *,  rye 
thrives  tolerably  ;  as  do  likewife  phafeoli  or  kidney  beans 
of  feveral  forts,  called  Indian  or  French  beans ;  all  the 
varieties  of  Englifb  grain  are  fown,  but  do  not  grow 
kindly.  Apples  are  very  natural  to  the  foil  and  climate  ; 
flax  grows  well ;  and  lately  the  people  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  have  improved  the  fabrick  of  linen  and  all 
other  fpinning  work.  The  foil  feems  not  ftrong  enough 
for  hemp ;  many  trials  have  been  made. 

Fifhery,  fee  p.  294 :  whaling,  I  mean  fifh  oil  and 
whale  bone,  have  at  prefent  [r]  failed  us  much,  and  our 
cod-fifhing  *,  fifhing  fchooners  are  not  half  fo  many  as  a 
few  years  fince  ;  anno  1748  only  fifty-five  fifhing 
'fchooners  at  Marblehead. 

Cape- Anne  20 

Salem  8 

Ipfwich  6 

Thofe  fchooners  of  about  fifty  ton,  fifh  in  deep  water 
(the  deeper  the  water,  the  larger  and  firmer  are  the  cod) 


[q\  Our  continent  fouthern  colonies  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
grain,  tobacco  (in  South-Carolina  they  are  making  trials  for  indigo, 
cotton,  and  filk)  and  deer  (kins.  Our  northern  continent-colonie* 
produce  kindly  paflurage,  cyder,  fifhery,  furs,  naval  {lores,  and  other 
timber. 

f r ]  Within  thefe  few  years,  our  cod-fifaery,  whaling,  and  (hip- 
building  have  failed  much;  and  by  peculation  and  depopulation,  we 
were  like  to  have  been  carried  into  ruin  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
may  have  better  times.  At  prefent  our  trade  is  not  half  fo  much,  and 
our  taxes  from  thirty  to  forty  times  more,  than  they  were  a  few  years 


*£°- 


feven 


/ 
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feven  hands  to  each  fchooner,  communibus  annis ,  they 
make  600  quintals  per  fchooner ;  generally  five  fares  a 
year ;  two  fares  are  to  the  banks  of  the  Ifland  of  Sable, 
the  other  three  fares  are  to  Banquero,  and  to  the  other 
banks  along  the  Cape-Sable  fliore.  The  merchantable 
dry  cod  are  carried  to  the  markets  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  ;  the  refufe  cod  are  fhipped  off  for  the  Weft- 
India  illands  to  feed  the  Negro  flaves.  Concerning  the 
fmall  fifh,  fee  p.  303.  A  fturgeon  fifhery  in  the  fe- 
veral  branches  of  Sagadahock,  fome  years  fince,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  fociety  of  filhmongers  in  London,  but 
from  the  mifmanagement  of  the  undertakers,  efpecially 
as  to  proper  vinegar,  it  turned  to  no  account,  and  was 
negleded  ever  fince  Mr.  Dummer’s  Indian  war. 

Our  provincial  ftores  in  the  truck-houfes  for  Indian 
trade  has  always  been  very  lmall;  anno  1746,  when 
the  Indian  trade  ceafed  becaufe  of  the  war,  the  Com- 
miffary  for  that  trade  reported,  that  he  was  accountable  to 
the  province  fora  balance  of  13,324/.  6  s.  4  d.  old  tenor, 
in  his  hands.  In  New-England,  beaver,  other  furs,  and 
deer  fkins,  are  become  fo  inconfiderable,  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  reckoned  an  article  in  our  trade  ;  fee  p.  176. 

To  give  a  general  view  of  the  navigation  of  Maffa- 
chuletts-Bay,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  this  province  are 
two  colledlions  or  cuftom-houfes,  Bofton  and  Salem. 
At  Bofton  cuftom-houfe,  from  their  quarterly  accounts, 
Chriftmas  1747  toChriftmas  1748,  foreign  veffels  clear-r 
ed  out  540,  entered  in  430  about  ten  years  ago  nearly 
the  fame  number :  from  the  quarterly  accounts  of 
Bofton  diftridl  navahoffice,  on  foreign  voyages,  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  1747  to  Michaelmas  1478,  cleared  out  491 
veffels,  viz. 


Ships 

5i 

Snows 

44 

Brigs 

54 

Sloops 

Schooners 


249 
93 

49 1 

Excluftve  of  fifhing  and  coafting  veffels  jf  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  colonies  of  Maffachufetts-Bay,  New-Hamp- 

fhire.. 
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fhire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode-ifland.  This  cuftom- 
houfe  returns  communions  annis ,  200/.  fterling  for  Green¬ 
wich  hofpital. 

Salem  collection  includes  the  ports  of  Salem,  Marble- 
'head,  Cape-Anne,  Ipfwich,  and  Newbury.  N .  B.  By 
a  mifiake  p.  456.  Newbury  was  faid  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  collection  of  New-Hampfhire.  From  the  cuftom- 
houle  quarterly  accounts  of  Salem,  from  Michaelmas 
1747  to  Michaelmas  1748,  cleared  out  veflels  upon 
foreign  voyages  131,  entered  in  ninety-fix  ;  viz. 


ghips 

4 

Entered  in, 

Ships 

1 

Snows 

12 

Snows 

1 1 

Brigs 

21 

Brigs 

1 1 

Sloops 

Sloops 

18 

Schooners  63 

• 

Schooners 

55 

f  / 

131 

96 

In  which  were  fhipped  off  to  Europe  32,000  quintals  of 
dry  cod  fifh,  to  the  Weft-India  iflands  3070  hogfheads  (at 
fix  tofeven  quintals  refufe  cod-fifh  per  hogfhead)  for  Ne¬ 
gro  provifion.  New-England  fhips  off  no  pickled  cod- 
fifh. 

Mr.  Blanchandin,  in  anno  1721,  of  the  cuftom-houfe 
diftridt  of  Salem,  fays,  That  in  the  courfe  of  feveral 
years  preceding,  communibus  annis ,  he  cleared  out  about 
eighty  veflels  upon  foreign  voyages  'per  annum. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  greatelt  articles  of  our 
trade  and  manufacture  :  it  employs  and  maintains  above 
thirty  feveral  denominations  of  tradefmen  and  artificers  •, 
but  as  in  all  other  articles,  fo  in  this  more  particularly 
for  a  few  late  years,  this  country  has  the  lymptons  of  a 
galloping  (a  vulgar  expreffion)  confumption,  not  fo 
defperate  but  by  the  adminiflration  of  a  fkilful  phyfician, 
it  may  recover  an  athletic  hate  of  health ;  fublaia  caufa 
tollitnr  effettus.  I  hi  all  illuftrate  the  gradual,  decay  of 
hiip-building,  by  the  fhip- building  in  Bofton,  meaning 
top -fail  veffels. 


Anno 
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Anno  iy$8  on  the  flocks  41  veftels  of  62 24  tons, 

1746  to  '  - 

*749  15  /  2450 

,  -^-s  decaY  °^our  cod-fifhery,  I  fhall  only  men* 

tion,  that  anno  1716,  upon  my  firft  arrival  in  New- 
England,  by  the  books  of  the  two  Cuftom-houfe  diftriCts 
of  Maftachufetts-Bay,  were  exported  120,384  quintals  * 
anno  1748,  exported  about  53?°oo  quintals. 

t  ^LJ?  ?  confiderable  article  in  our  manufactures. 
It  is  d milled  from  molaffes  imported  from  the  Weft-In- 
dia  iflands;  it  has  killed  more  Indians  than  the  wars 

a*?d  ^c^ne^es  9 .  it  does  not  fpare  white  people, 

elpecially  when  made  into  flip,  which  is  rum  mixed  with 
a  foul  fmall  beer,  and  the  coarfeft  of  Mufcovado  fugars  * 

it  is  vended  to  all  our  continent  colonies  to  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

Hats  manufactured  and  exported  to  all  our  colonies, 
are  a  confiderable  article* 

H-a  conflderabIe  article  in  our  manufactures ;  it 
confifts  of  thefe  general  branches :  1.  [^Smelting-fur¬ 
naces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pigs  ;  having  coal  enough 
and  appearances  of  rock  ore.  In  Attleborough  were 
erected  at  a  great  charge  three  furnaces,  but  the  ore 
proving  bad  and  fcarce,  this  projection  mifcarried  as  to 

/i  *  ^  t  sj  iuiall  cannon  for 

f hips  or  letters  of  marque,  and  in  calling  cannon-balls  and 
bombs  towards  the  reduftion  of  Lo.uilbourg.  2.  Refine¬ 
ries,  which  manufacture  pigs  imported  from  New- York, 
Feniykama  and  Maryland  furnaces,  into  bar-iron.  3. 

*  Bloomenes,  which  from  [/]  bog  or  fwamp  ore,  without 
any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  reduce  it  into  a 

[s]  1 20  bufliels  of  charcoal  are  fufficient  to  fmelt  rock  oreinto  oneton 

L?'gS  Sr5f  comPjeme«t  of  men  for  a  furnace  is  eight  or  nine,  befides 
cutters  of  the  wood,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common  labourers. 

l/J  or  fwamp -ore  lies  from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet  deep:  in 
a  ou  wenty  years  from  digging,  it  grows  or  gathers  fit  for  another 
dlggmg  J  if  it  lies  longer  it  turns  rufty,  and  does  not  yield  well :  three 
tons  of  fwamp- ore  yield  about  one  ton  of  hollow  ware. 

bloom 
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bloom  or  femiliquidated  lump  to  be  beat  into  bars,  but 
much  inferior  to  thofe  from  the  pigs  or  refineries.  4# 
Swamp  \u]  ore  furnaces ;  from  that  ore  fmelted,  they  cad 
hollow  ware,  which  we  can  afford  cheaper  than  from 
England  or  Holland. 

Oil  of  turpentine  difbilled  from  the  New-England 
turpentine,  which  yields  the  mod  and  bed  oil,  and  from 
Carolina  turpentine ;  as  alfo  refin  or  its  refiduum  ;  we 
defer  to  a  digreffion  concerning  naval  dores  in  the  New- 
Hampfhire  fedlion. 


Mifcellanies.  The  light-houfe  at  the  entrance  of  Bof- 
ton  harbour  was  eredted  anno  1715  ;  cod  2385  /.  ijs.  Sd. 
currency.  Light-houfe  money  was  1  d.  in,  and  id,  out, 
per  ton.  Anno  1 742,  it  was  enadted  at  2  d.  old  tenor  in, 
and  as  much  out,  per  ton,  in  foreign  voyages.  Coaders 
from  Canfo  in  Nova  Scotia  to  North-Carolina,  4r.  per 
voyage. 

In  cadle  William,  of  the  harbour  of  Bodon,  are  104 
cannon,  befides  mortars  *,  whereof  twenty  cannon  of  42 
lb.  ball,  and  two  mortars  of  thirteen  inches  fhell  arrived 
anno  1744,  with  all  dores,  excepting  gun-powder,  at  the 
charge  of  the  ordnance. 

1 7 1 1  >  Odt.  2.  In  Bodon,  the  provincial  court-houfe, 
and  fenior  congregational  meeting-houfe,  with  many 
other  good  houfes,  were  burnt  down ;  174 7,  Dec.  9,  the 
provincial  court-houfe  was  burnt;  mod  of  the  records  in 
the  lecretary  s  office  were  confumed ;  the  county  records 
of  land  conveyances  were  faved. 

There  is  a  public  grainery  in  Bodon,  for  fupplying 
poor  families  with  fmall  parcels  of  grain  and  meal,  at 
10  per  cent,  advance,  for  charges  and  wade  •,  this 

grainery  is  fufficient  for  10  to  12,000  bufhels  of  crain 
at  a  time,  ,  & 


[a]  Colonel  Dunbar,  anno  1731,  informs  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  that  in  New-England  were  fix  furnaces,  meaning  hollow 
ware  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges,  meaning  bloomeries,  not  refineries; 
at  that  time  We  had  no  pig  furnaces,  not  refineries  of  pigs. 

In 


■ 


( 
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In  New-England  the  people  are  generally  Congrega- 
tionalifls.  Many  of  the  congregational  churches  have 
laid  afide  public  relations  of  their  converting  experien¬ 
ces,  which  formerly  was  required  previous  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  their  infant  progeny  to  baptifm,  and  of  them- 
felves  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  giving 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  minifter,  of  their  faith  ana  good  life, 
is  deemed  fufficient.  In  Maftachufetts-Bay  are  250 
congregational  churches  ;  in  Conne&icut  about  120*,  in 
New-Hampfhire  about  thirty  ;  in  Rhode-ifiand  only  fix 
or  feven,  being  generally  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and  of 
fome  other  fedtaries. 

The  feveral  religious  focieties  in  the  town  of  Bofton,  . 
anno  1749,  are  three  churches  of  England,  one  North 
of  Ireland  Prefbyterians,  nine  Congregationalifts,  one 
French  Huguenots,  who  by  length  of  time  have  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  feveral  Englifh  congregations,  and  at 
prefent  are  no  feparate  body,  and  have  lately  fold  their 
church-building  to  a  congregation  of  Mr.  Whitfield’s 
difciples  *,  two  Anabaptifts,  viz.  one  original,  and  one 
feparatift,  one  Quaker-meeting  very  fmall,  Whitfield’s 
feparatift,  and  a  feparatift  of  feparatifts. 

The  ability  and  numbers  in  the  feveral  religious  fo¬ 
cieties  in  Bofton,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Sunday’s  con- , 
tribution  for  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  town  much  di- 
ftrefifed  by  want  of  fire-wood  in  the  hard  winter,  February, 

1 740- 1, .viz. 

1.  S.  d.  1.  S 0‘  d. 

Dr.  Cutler  V'o  -o  72  14  2  Mr.  Welfteed  58  o  o 

Mr.  Price  ^  134  100  Mr.  Hooper  143  o  o 

Mr.  Daven- r  3  To  133  33  Mr.  Foxcroft  95  o  a 

port  JuW 

French  church  14  xi  3 
Dr.  Colman  -  -  164  10  o  Anabaptift  14  20 

Pr.  Sewall  -  -  105  00  Irifh  meeting  27  50 
Mr.  Webb  -  -  -  105  o  o  Mr.  Checkley  72  12  o 

Mr.  Gee  -  -  -  -  71  10  5  Mr.  Byles  40  20 

Harvard 
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Harvard-College  [w]  in  Mafiachufetts  Bay. 

ANNO  1636,  Winthrop  governor,  Dudley  deputy- 
governor,  and  Bellingham  treafurer;  the  general  af- 
i'embly  granted  400/.  towards  a  collegiate  fchool,  but 
afterward?  called  a  college :  this  was  not  then  applied  ; 
it  received  the  addition  of  779/.  1  y  s.  2  d.  a  donation 
bequeathed  1638  by  Mr.  Harvard,  minifter  of  Charles¬ 
town  ;  the  name  of  the  college  perpetuates  his  memory  ; 
it  is  fituated  in  a  healthful  foil  (not  above  t  per  cent . 
of  the  fcholars  di tpcr  annum)  formerly  adiftridt  of  New¬ 
town,  and  conftituted  a  townihip  by  the  name  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  1640,  The  income  of  the  ferry  between  Bofton 
and  Charleftown  was  granted  to  the  college ;  it  is  now 
lett  at  600 1.  New-England  currency,  or  60  /.  fieri  ing  per 
annum  ;  this  ferry  is  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge. 

Anno  1642,  the  general  affembly  appointed  Over- 
feers  of  this  college,  viz.  the  governor,  deputy-governor, 
the  council  called  Magiftrates,  and  the  ordained  minifters 
of  the  fix  adjoining  towns  of  Cambridge,  Water-town,. 
Charleftown,  Bofton,  Rockfbury,  and  Dorchefter. 

Their  charter  bears  date,  May  31,  1650;  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  confift  of  a  prefident,  five  fellows,  and  a 
treafurer  or  burfer,  to  eledt  for  vacancies,  and  to  make 
by-laws  ;  the  Overfeers  have  a  negative. 

The  college-building  confifts  of  a  court  built  on  three 
fides,  the  front  being  open  to  the  fields ;  the  building  on 
the  firft  fide  was  by  a  contribution,  1672,  through  the 
whole  colony  of  1895/.  2s.  yd.  whereof  from  Bof- 

jw]  In  the  continent  of  North-America,  we  have  four  colleges, 
n nereof  two  are  by  charters  from  home;  that  of  Virginia  is  dated 
anno  1692,  that  for  the  New- Jerfeys  is  dated  October  22,  1746:  the 
otner  two  are  by  provincial  or  colony  charters ;  Harvard  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  college  ol  Maflachufetts  Bay,  and  Yale  college  of  Connecticut. 

I  hey  do  not  allume  the  names  of  univerfities  or  feminaries  of  univer- 
fal  learning ;  perhaps  the  firlt  de'fjgn  of  the  college  in  Maflachufetts- 
Bay,  was  as  a  feminary  for  a  fucceifipn  of  able  and  learned  ?ofpel- 
m  milters,.  0 
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ton  about  800  /.  it  was  called  by  the  former  name  Har¬ 
vard-College  ;  the  building  on  the  bottom  fide  was  ereft- 
ed  anno  1699,  at  the  charge  of  lieutenant-governor 
Stoughton,  and  is  called  Stoughton-College,  confifting  of 
fixteen  chambers,  garret-chambers  included ;  the  third 
fide  was  built  anno  1720,  at  the  charge  of  the  province, 
and  is  called  Maftfachufetts-Hall,  confifting  of  thirty-two 
chambers.  Befides  this  court,  there  is  a  houfe  for  the 
prefident  at  fome  diftance  from  the  court,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftance  behind  the  Harvard  fide  of  the  court  is  a  neat 
chapel,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Holden  of  London,  widow  of 
Mr.  Holden,  a  late  diredtor  of  the  bank  of  England. 

The  refident  inftrudlors  of  youth,  are  a  Prefident  or 
Supervifor,  four  Tutors  or  Philofophy  Profeflbrs,  the 
Hollifian  Profeftor  of  Divinity,  the  Hollifian  ProfefTorof 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  a  ProfefTorof 
Hebrew.  The  income  or  revenue  of  the  college  is  [x] 
not  fufficient  to  defray  its  charge.  Some  of  that  body 
have  an  additional  province  allowance  •,  the  ingenious 
and  reverend  Mr.  Holyoke,  prefident  befides  the  rents 
of  the  building  called  MafTachufetts-Hall,  was  voted, 
1748,  out  of  the  province  treafury  1400/.  old  tenor; 
the  Rev.  Edw.  Wigglefworth,  D.  D.  Hollifian  Profeftor 
of  Divinity,  befides  the  Sol.  New-England  currency, 
the  Hollis  donation,  lately  to  prevent  depreciations,  the 
bonds  at  intereft,  which  are  a  fund  for  thefe  Hollis  fala- 
ries,  are  reduced  to  fpecialties,  and  thereby  become  more 
in  the  prefent nominal  currency;  he  has,  anno  1748,  an 
additional  allowance  of  300/.  old  tenor.  The  Hollifian 
Profeftfor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  is 
upon  the  fame  footing  and  falary  with  the  Hollifian 
Profeftor  of  Divinity ;  though  this  branch  is  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  fciences;  the  prefent  incumbent,  the  in- 

[*]  The  college  never  had  any  remarkable  misfortune ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  writes,  that  once,  providentially,  Ihort  public 
prayers  (I  do  not  know,  that  hereby  he  intended  to  recommend  fhort 
prayers)  by  difmifling  the  ftudents  in  good  time,  difcovered  the  fire, 
and  prevented  a  conflagration  of  the  college-buildings. 
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genious  and  induftrious  (obfervations  and  experimental 
trials  are  induftry)  Mr.  Winthrop  has  no  additional 
provincial  allowance  or  encouragement.  The  ProfefTor 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  Judah  Monis,  formerly  a  Jew, 
and  publickly  chriftianized,  or  baptized,  in  the  college  - 
hall.  May  27,  1722  :  he  has  petitioned  for  a  provincial 
allowance,  from  time  to  time,  but  without  effedt.  The 
four  tutors  commonly  called  Profeftors  of  philofophy, 
have  each  from  the  income  of  the  college  300  to  400/. 
old  tenor  per  annum,  with  fome  fmall  perquifites  *,  there 
are  about  ten  Hollifian  poor  fcholars  at  about  10/.  old 
tenor  per  annum . 

Several  well-difpofecl  perfons  have,  from  time  to  time, 
forwarded  the  affair  of  the  college ;  befides  the  grants 
from  the  provincial  general  court,  and  the  donations  of 
Mr.  Hollis  and  Hopkins. 

This  feminary  at  firfh  confided  of  a  Preceptor,  two 
Ufhers,  and  a  treafurer  ^  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  firft  pre¬ 
ceptor  ;  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  too  fevere  in  his  dif- 
cipline ;  the  general  affembly  difmiffed  him,  and  Mr. 
Dunfter  [y]  was  appointed  prefident  anno  1 640,  being  an 
Anabaptift  (a  fedt  at  that  time  hated  in  New-England) 
he  was  advifed  to  refign  1654.  Mr.  Chauncy,  minifter 
of  Scituate,  formerly  a  Church  of  England  minifter,  file- 
ceeded  him,  and  died  1671,  TEt.  82.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Hoar,  a  dodtor  of  Phyfic  from  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  in  Old -England  *,  in  his  time  the  fcholars  [2] 
deferted  the  college,  and  he  refigned  1675.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Urian  Oakes,  a  man  of  good  accomplifh- 
inents,  and  minifter  of  Cambridge  ;  he  died  1681.  Was 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Ipfwich,  phyfician ;  he  died 
1 684.  Was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Increafe  Mather  5  he  was 

[jy]  The  New-England  Pfalms  in  prefent  ufe,  are  a  juft  ftrifl  ver- 
fion,  but  not  an  elegant  loofe  paraphrafe ;  they  were  compofed  by 
Mr.  Elliot  of  Rocldbury,  Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchefter,  and  Mr.  Weld  ; 
printed  anno  164.0,  and  afterwards  corre&ed  by  Mr.  Dunfter  and  Mr. 
Lyons,  tutor  to  Mr.  Mildmay. 

(V)  Anno  1672,  there  were  no  Scholars  to  commence. 
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Prefident  or  Reftor  [a]  for  about  twenty  years  ;  Mr. 
Mather,  upon  the  arrival  of  governor  Andros,  went  a 
voluntier,  agent  to  the  court  of  England  ;  he  left  the 
college  under  the  direction  of  two  tutors,  Leverett  and 
Brattle;  he  came  over  to  New-England  1692,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  new  charter ;  and  for  his  good  fervices  at 
home  had  the  degree  of  a  Dodtor  in  divinity  conferred 
upon  him  •,  the  fir  ft  and  foie  inftance  of  a  Dodtor’s  degree 
conferred  in  Harvard -college  :  he  was  [£]  teacher  of  a 
congregation  in  Bofton ;  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Hollis  in  London,  followed  by  the  follicitations  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Col  man,  D.  D.  a  minifter  in  Bofton,  procured  the 
generous  Hollifian  donations.  Dr.  Mather  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Mr.  Willard,  a  minifter  in  Bofton.  This  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Leverett,  a  judge  in  the  fuperior  court, 
and  afterwards  a  worthy  and  moft  deferving  prefident  of 
this  college  ;  his  falary  from  the  province  was  1 50  l.  per 
annum  \  he  died  1724;  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Wad- 
fworth,  a  minifter  of  Bofton  ;  his  too  eafy  difeipline  was 
faulted  ;  he  died  1737  ;  and  the  prefidentfhip  continued 
vacant  fome  time.  1  he  prefent  prefident  is  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Holyoke,  a  minifter  from  Marble¬ 
head. 

Proteftants  of  any  denomination  may  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  educated  and  graduated  here.  At  ad  million,  the 
fcholars  fubferibe  the  college  laws  :  the  manner  of  this 
college  is,  after  four  years  refidence,  they  are  admitted  to 
a  Batchelor's  degree  in  thefe  words,  Admitto  te  ad  pri - 
mum  gradum  in  artibus ,  pro  more  academiarum  in  Anglia  ; 
after  three  years  more  (refidence  not  required)  they  are 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  in  thefe  words, 
Admitto  te  ad  fecundum  gradum  in  artibus ,  pro  more  acade - 

\a  ;  When  Mr.  Dudley  was  Prefidentof  New  England,  for  diftin&ion 
the  Prefident  of  the  college  was  called  Retftor. 

.[*1  "f  i)ere  have  been  paftors  in  the  north  Church  or  Congregation 
°‘  Bolton,  a  regular  fuccefiion  offather,  fon,  and  grandfon  ;  the  grand- 
fon,  upon  fome  party  differences  in  the  oid  Congregat.on,  has  formed  a 
nevy  diitinct  unanimous  Church, 
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miarum  in  Anglia.  They  generally  become  minifters ;  the 
proverbial  faying  amongft  fome  ftrangers,  that  all  the 
men  of  note  in  Nevv-England  have  been  preachers,  is  not 
juft.  The  public  ad;  of  commencement  is  on  the  firft 
Wednefday  of  July  annually :  they  began  to  confer  acade¬ 
mical  degrees  anno  1642;  that  year  nine  fcholars  com¬ 
menced  batchelors ;  the  greateft  commencement  was, 
anno  1725,  of  forty-five  batchelors,  in  the  adminiftration 
of  Mr.  Dummer;  the  college  lately  is  upon  the  decline, 
as  are  the  fervile  arts  and  fciences  j  anno  1 746,  only 
twelve  ftudents  commenced  batchelors. 

Befides  provincial  grants  and  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
vard  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  many  liberal 
contributions  towards  the  revenue  of  the  college,  its 
edifices,  library,  experimental  philofophy,  inftruments, 
(Ac.  which  the  nature  of  the  Summary  does  not  require  to 
be  minutely  related  ;  I  fhall  only  mention  the  donations 
of  Hopkins,  and  Hollis,  and  Holden  •,  Samuel  Sewall, 
John  Leverett,  Thomas  Fitch,  and  Daniel  Oliver  Efqrs; 
a  committee  of  the  Truftees  appointed  in  his  Majefty’s 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  purcnafe  houfes  or  lands  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  charity  of  Edward  Hopkins,  Efq;  purchafed 
province  lands  now  called  Hopkinton  townfhip  of 
22,500  acres,  including  a  few  peculiar  farms  formerly 
granted.  At  a  meeting  April  19,  1716,  thefe  Truftees 
agreed,  that  12,500  acres  of  the  lands  fihould  be  laid 
out  in  lots  and  leafed  at  3  d.  New-England  currency  per 
annum  quit-rent  per  acre  for  ninety-nine  years ;  the  leafes 
to  commence  March  25,  1723,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  ninety-nine  years,  the  leafes  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  fo  as  never  to  exceed  9  d.  per  acre,  and  the 
Truftees  to  fave  the  termors  or  tenants  from  paying  any 
provincial  tax,  for  three  quarters  of  their  lands  *,  but  by 
continued  depreciations  of  that  pernicious  paper-currency 
of  New-England,  the  value  of  thefe  lands  was  in  a  pro- 
greftive  finking  to  the  great  damage  of  the  college.  To 
check  this  the  general  afiembly  afcertained  thofe  rents  to 
afterling  value  j  i  741,  by  a6b  of  afiembly  the  quit-rents 
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were  converted  into  i  d.  fterling  per  acre  per  annum ,  until 
anno  1 8  3,  and  3  d.  fterling  after,  the  termors  paying  all 
the  provincial  taxes  of  thefe  lands  •,  and  to  enable  thefe 
tenants  to  pay  thofe  province  taxes,  the  common  lands 
(being  about  8000  acres)  to  be  divided  amongft  them 
clear  of  any  quit-rent. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  of  London  merchant,  made  a  do¬ 
nation  of  about  300/.  per  annum  New-England  currency, 
as  encouragement  for  a  Profeflor  of  Divinity,  for  a  Pro- 
feflor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philofophy,  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  for  the  education  of  poor  fcholars,  with  fome 
allowance  to  the  college-treafurer  for  managing  this 
charity;  anno  1721,  he  had  the  thanks  of  the  general 
aflembly  for  his  donations.  He  made  an  addition  of 
many  valuable  books  to  the  library  ;  gave  an  apparatus 
forphilofophical  experiments  to  the  value  of  1 1 5  /.  fterling; 
he  fent  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  ;  he  was  a  benefadtor  to 
the  Houfatonic  Indians. 

Samuel  Holden,  Efq;  late  Diredtor  of  the  Jbank  of 
England,  bellowed  charities  in  New-England  to  the  value 
of  4847  l.  New-England  currency.  His  widow  and 
daughters  built  a  chapel  in  Harvard-College,  with  other 
benefactions  to  the  value  of  5585/.  New-England  cur¬ 
rency. 

Some  account  of  the  Wars ,  or  rather  of  the  Incurfions 
and  Depredations  of  the  Canada  French  and  their  In - 
dians,  againfi  the  governments  or  people  of  New-Eng¬ 
land  and  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Revolution ,  anno  1688 
to  anno  17 49. 

.  AS  no  writer  of  obfervation  and  leifure,  has  hitherto 
given  us  a  diftindt  account  of  thefe  affairs,  we  offer  this 
fhort  hiftory,  referring  the  reader  to  lome  previous  ac¬ 
counts  mentioned  in  this  Summary ;  fee  p.  160.  We 
fhall  begin  with  fome  general  obfervations. 

The 
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The  Indians,  in  their  tranfadtions  and  conferences, 
run  much  into  fimilitudes  and  allegories  [c]. 

[r/]  The  general  charadlers  of  our  Indians,  are  to  de¬ 
cline  open  engagements  ;  bufh- fighting,  or  fkulking,  is 
their  difcipline  •,  they  are  brave  when  engaged  *,  great 
fortitude  in  enduring  tortures  and  death  *,  love  of  liberty ; 
affe&ion  to  their  relations  ;  implacably  revengeful  [e] ; 
inhumanly  cruel ;  in  all  their  feflivals  and  other  dances, 
they  relate  what  fucceffes  they  have  had,  and  what 
damages  they  have  received  in  their  late  wars. 

Every  nation  or  tribe  is  an  abfolute  republic  or  ftrict 
democracy ;  their  chief  families  have  a  kind  of  fuccef- 
fion  as  to  property,  but  in  no  other  refpe&s ;  wife  con- 
dudt,  courage,  and  perfonal  ftrength,  are  the  chief  re¬ 
commendations  for  war  captains  [/], 

When  the  Indians  break  out,  they  feldom  make  any 
onfet  in  large  bodies  •,  but,  after  a  general  rendezvous, 
they  divide  into  fmall  fkulking  parties  :  the  whole  art  of 
war  amongft  the  Indians,  is  the  managing  of  fmall  par¬ 
ties,  and,  like  carnivorous  beads  of  the  foreft  (the 
French,  with  good  propriety,  term  them,  Les  hommes  des 
hois)  commit  rapines  and  moft  cruel  murders,  without 
regard  to  age  or  fex  [^] . 

[/?]  As  formerly  amongft  the  Ifraelites,  fo  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fer]  Their  language  is  not  copious,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of 
things  not  extenfive ;  they  feem  to  avoid  labial  letters.  i 

[d]  See  p.  191.  * 

[e]  The  Indians  are  the  moft  implacably  vindi&ive  people  upon 
earth  ;  they  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation,  or  any  great  affront, 
when  occafion  prefents,  let  the  diftance  of  time  or  place  be  never  fo 
remote.  1 

[/]  The  delegates  of  the  Indian  nations,  after  agreeing  upon  articles 
with  neighbouring  powers,  are  obliged  to  go  home  and  perfuade  their 
young  men  to  concur. 

[g]  The  Barbarians  ground  all  their  wars  upon  perfonal  or  national 
enmity  ;  whereas  the  ruptures  in  Europe  depend  more  upon  intereft 
than  upon  pure  revenge.  To  fet  the  Indians  at  variance  one  nation 
againft  another  nation,  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  colonies  from  Europe} 
it  prevents  their  beaver-hunting,  and  other  branches  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

UA  As  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  the  American  Indians  affociate 
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fent  with  our  Indians  [i] ;  he  is  a  mighty  prince,  or  Saga¬ 
more,  who  leads  ioo  or  200  lighting  men.  The  In¬ 
dians  reckon  it  a  bloody  battle,  where  thev  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  men.  Formerly,  their  inftruments  of  war  were 
arrows  and  darts ;  at  prefent  our  neighbouring  Indians 
ufe  fire  arms,  that  is,  mufkets  and  fuzlls,  a  hatchet,  and 
l°no  lhaip-pointed  knives  [£].  Lately  in  winter,  in  war 
times,  they  do  not  travel,  left  the  Englifh  fcouts  ihould 
trace  them.  All  the  incurfions  and  rapines  of  the  In- 
dians^are  concerted,  encouraged,  and  concluded  by  our 
perfidious  neighbours  the  French  of  Canada  [/]. 

1  he  moil  luccefsful  manner  of  managing  a  war  ao-ainft 
the  Canada  French  and  their  Indians,  is  by  fcouting  [m\ 

herds  or  hords,  but  not  in  a  progreflive  wandering  manner,  as  the 

Tartars  at  this  time,  and  as  the  Ifraelites  of  old  in  the  wilderreffes  of 

Arabia. 

p]  See  p.  1  57  and  1  84. 

[F  The  far  Indians  ufe  only  arrows  and  clubs. 

W  ^ienc^  their  Indians  may  plunder,  but  cannot  keep 
poflemon  of  any  oi  our  North- America  continent  colonies;  our  colo¬ 
nies  join  and  are  well  peopled.  The  French  Canada  and  Cape-Breton 
colonies  have  not  this  advantage. 

Narrow  rivers  are  the  belt  canoe  travelling,  becaufe  in  lakes,  or 

wide  rivers,  any  confiderable  degree  of  wind  obliges  them  to  go 
aihore.  1  ®  ‘  ® 

[/?/ j  Mi.  Dummer,  a  wile  patriot,  by  continued  fcouts  and  rangers 
to  the  Indian  head  quarters,  their  clambanks,  ponds  which  the  Indians 
frequented  lor  £  thing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  and  their  travelling 
cai tying- p.ace?,  kept  the  Indians  at  a  difiance,  and  by  harraffino-  of 
them;  brought  them  to  a  happy  peace.  The  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  nave  frequently  voted,  that  our  inland  frontiers  are  beft  fecurcd 
by  fccutmg  parties  in  time  of  war.  1 744,  They  voted  that  the  fcouts 
on  the  frontiers  have  not  been  employed  in  ranging  according  to  their 
votes--- tnia.ll  Scattering  garrifons,  without  making  excurfions  into  the 

Indian  country,  avail  nothing :  this  war  we  had  upwards  of  fifty  fuch 
at  a  time.  1  1 

1  he  Koufe  of  Representatives  at  times  find  fault  with  the  manaee- 

welUr  m  r°rr  ^  war-  1 747>  Feb.  6,  it  being  reorefented  to  the 
liome  of  Reprefen tatives,  tliat  many  of  the  fpldiers  raifed  for  the 
ana  ^  expedition,  as  wed  as  thoie  raifed  for  the  immediate  fervice 
ot  tne  province,  labour  under  divers  grievances  proper  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  this  houfe  j  therefore  a  committee  is  appointed  :  when  the 
levies  for  the  Cape-Breton  expedition  were  daily  coming  to  Boflon, 
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and  ranging  parties  farther  than  our  frontiers:  thus 
they  are  kept  at  a  diftance  from  our  fettlements;  they  aic 
intimidated,  and  fubje&ed  to  the  inconveniencies  of  fick- 
nefs,  hunger- ftarved,  and  cold-ftarved  by  continued 

harraffing. 

This  iaft  French  and  Indian  war,  we  have  prattiied, 
the  cantoning  of  our  frontier  forces  in  many  fmall  par¬ 
cels,  and  very  little  fcouting :  but  luckily  the  Indians 
were  much  reduced  by  former  wars,  and  by  their  intem¬ 
perance  in  the  life  of  rum  \  and  of  the  fm3.ll  remainder 
fotne  were  called  oil  by  the  Canada  french  to  Crown- 
Point,  and  fome  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  only  confidera- 
ble  appearance  of  the  French  and  Inuians  upon  oui  fron¬ 
tiers  this  war,  was  in  Trimmer,  \js\-6,  June  ip,  a  la;ge 
party  appeared  againft  No.  4  upon  Connecticut  li¬ 
ver*,  captain  Stevens,  with  fifty  men  (doubtlefs  private 
property  conduced  to  animate  them)  made  a  gallant  and 
fuccefsful  defence  againfl  a  large  party  of  the  enemy. 
Aug.  19,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  commanded  bylVI.Rigaud 
de  Vaudreuil,  appeared  before  fort  Mafiachufetts  ;  the 
o-arrifon  furrendered  priloners  to  be  relieved  the.  fiift 
opportunity*,  the  enemy  plundered  the  fort,  and  burnt 
it.  This  fort  was  by  the  aftembly  defigned  and  allowed 
to  be  the  befb  iupphed  with  forces  and  itorcs,  becaufe  it 
flanks  our  frontier,  being  in  its  N.  W.  corner,  and  the 

the  reprefentatives  by  meffage  defire  that  the  force*  may  be  fent  or 
board  the  tranfports,  and  other  forces  prevented  from  coming  in,  jell 
they  (hould  be  infected  with  the  imall-pox.-  — 1  746,  june  13,  voted 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  enquire  into  the  complaims  or  tip 
foldiers  in  the  eallern  and  weftern  frontiers,  with  rdpett  to  the  fupply 
of  provifioiis.— And  a  committee  to  prevent  children  under  16  Mt. 
from  inliftinvr. —  f  746,  July  1  6,  the  Houfe  in  a  meffage  repreient,  that 
by  inducing  of  the  men  imprefied  for  the  frontiers  into  other  mtbtaiy 
fervice,  there  was  a  great  diftrefs  upon  the  people,  as  requiring  further 
imprefles  ;  this  may  difeourage  future  houfes  fom  {hewing  their  zeal 

in  like  manner  as  this  houfe  lias  done 

[n]  Phineas  Stephens  and  others,  having  made  good  improvements 
in  No  4,  a  little  above  the  great  falls  of  Conne&icut  river  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New-Hamplhire;  to  maintain  their  lettlemcnts,  built  a  fort 
Which  was- afterwards  garrifoned  by  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay. 

N  n  4  >  nearelt 
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nearefb  to  Crown-Point  French  fort ;  in  Maffachufetts 
fort  were  only  three  women,  five  children,  twenty-two 
men,  whereof  only  eight  were  in  health  j  a  ferjeant  was 
the  commanding  officer  5  they  were  fhort  of  ammunition, 
had  on iy  remaining  three  or  four  pounds  of  powder  and 
as  much  lead.  The  defign  of  a  barrier  againft  the  Ca¬ 
nada  french  and  Indians,  perhaps  would  have  better 
been  anfwered  by  four  ftrong  places  well  fitted,  viz.  one 
on  Quenebec  river,  a  little  above  Richmond  fort :  an¬ 
other  high  up  Nawichawanock,  or  Salmon  falls  river  • 
a  third  at  the  [,]  crotch,  or  fork  of  Merrimack  river  - 
and  the  fourth  at  No.  4,  on  Connecticut  river :  thefe 
forts  to  ferve  as  places  of  arms  for  rendezvous,  and  as 
magazines  for  provifions  and  other  ftores  ;  200  effective 
men  to  be  allowed  to  each  of  them  (may  be  reinforced 
upon  occafion)  not  \p]  impreffed  men,  excepting  for  oc- 
cafional  reinforcements,  but  voluntiers  in  good  pay,  with 
generous  fcalp  and  captive  premiums  ;  one  half  of  the 
men  alternately  to  be  abroad  in  the  wildernefs  at  a  con- 
fiderable  advanced  diftance  from  the  barrier,  ranging  and 
Routing  ;  the  other  half  to  remain  in  garrifon.  In  this 
fituation  offenfive  and  defenfive,  no  fkulkino-  parties 
would  venture  to  attempt  our  fettlements,  and°our  out- 
plantations  or  farms  would  uninterruptedly  continue  un- 
der  cultivation  for  the  general  good  of  the  province,  as 
weh  as  for  the  private  intereft  of  the  proprietors. 

Ueiides  the  ordinary  forts  of  George’s,  Pemaquid,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Saco,  and  fort  Dummer,  there  were  additional  new 
torts  or  block-houfes  in  the  weftern  parts,  fort  Maffachu- 

c  uha‘S.’  Si-lirIey’  Coleraine,  Fall-town,  Dinfdale, 
Isorthfield,  Deerfield,  Road-town,  New-Salem,  Win- 

chefter,  Lower  Afhuelot,  Upper  Alhuelot,  No.  4,  Pequi- 

oag,  ahiawog,  Naraganfet,  No.  2,  Browns,  Leominfter, 

ing  in  concert.6  fUPP°fe  Maflachufetts-Bay  and  New-Hamplhire  aft- 
mef  cannof  l°"g  detained  from  their  families  and 

££ m  tSSS&AISr*' b'  ‘  °h ” 

Lunenburg, 
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Lunenburg,  Townfhend,  Groton,  New-Ipfwich,  Salem, 
Canada,  Souhegan  Weft,  New-Hopkinton,  Great  Mea¬ 
dows,  Contacook,  Rumford,  Suncook  ;  in  the  eaftern 
parts  were  Philips  Town,  Berwick,  Kittery,  York, Wells, 
Arundel,  Biddeford, Scarborough,  Falmouth,  Sacarippee, 
Naraganfet  No. 7,  orGorham’s,  New- Marblehead,  North 
Yarmouth,  Topfom,  Wifhcaflet  or  Unkfechufet,  Rices 
of  Charlemont,  George  Town  or  Arrowfick,  Wifcaflet, 
Sheepfcot,  Damarafcotti,  and  Eaft  George’s ;  being  in 
all  fifty-fix,  generally  insufficient  cantonments  j  whereof 
fifteen  are  in  another  province. 

In  the  inland  frontiers  many  of  the  out  farm  houfes 
have  jets  in  their  corners,  with  loop  holes  for  fmall  arms, 
and  may  be  called  cafernes. 

For  the  feveral  tribes  of  the  New-England  or  Abna- 
qui  Indians  [q].  In  the  late  wars  with  the  Engliib,  by 
cold  and  hunger,  by  ficknefs,  and  by  immoderate  ule  of 
fpirits,  thefe  Indians  decreale  faft.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
late  wars  with  the  Indians,  we  loft  more  people  than  the 
Indians  ;  becaufe  we  had  more  people  to  lofe,  and  be- 
caufe  the  Indians  know  better  where  to  find  us,  than  we 
know  where  to  find  them. 

The  variety  of  enfigns  or  fignatures  of  the  Indians  of 
North- America,  are  the  Tortoile,  Bear,  and  Wolf. 

We  have  given  lome  account  [>]  of  the  New-Eng- 
land  Indian  wars  or  incurfions  down  to  the  Revolution, 
and  from  thence  we  now  proceed.  King  William’s  Re¬ 
volution  in  England  was  November,  1688;  in  New- 
England  the  Revolution  happened  in  April,  1689  :  from 
that  time  to  anno  1749,  in  the  lpace  of  fixty  years,  we 
have  had  four  Indian  wars. 

1.  In  the  adminiftration  of  governor  Phipps  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  Stoughton,  from  1 688  to  January  7, 
1698-9. 

2.  Under  governor  Dudley,  from  Auguft  10,  1702 
to  July  17, 1713. 

[?]  fag-  183.  [r]  Pag.  189,  &c. 

3.  Under 
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3.  Under  lieutenant-governor  Dummer,  from  July 
25,  1722  to  December  15,  1725. 

4.  Under  governor  Shirley,  from  November  1744  to 

1749. 

We  fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  Spanifh  war,  which 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  October  1739,  an^  Lofton 
of  New- England  April  1740,  becaufe  it  did  not  in  the 
leaft  affecl  our  inland  frontier,  nor  our  fea  coaft ;  the  ex¬ 
pedition  a  gain  ft  the  Spanifh  WeftTndia  fettlements,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Cuba  expedition,  ordered  from  home, 
was  a  very  great  difadvantage  to  our  young  colonies  of 
North-America ;  the  American  regiment,  divided  into 
four  battallions,  confiding  of  about  3600  men,  whereof 
fcarce  any  returned,  depopulated  our  plantations  very 
much ;  of  the  500  men  fent  from  Maftachufetts-Bay, 
not  exceeding  fifty  returned.  The  New-England  men 
compofed  the  third  battallion,  excepting  the  two  Rhode- 
iftand  companies  that  were  incorporated  into  the  firft 
battallion  in  place  of  two  North-Carolina  companies  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  third  battallion.  The.feveral  colonies 
were  at  the  charge  of  levy  money,  of  provifions,  and 
of  tranfports  for  their  refpecftive  quotas  ;  they  were  paid 
off  or  difmiffed  Odlob.  24,  1742,  and  allowed  to  keep 
their  cloathing  and  firelocks.  The  500  men  from  Mal- 
fachufetts-Bay  for  the  Cuba  expedition  coft  us  about 
37,500/.  old  tenor,  which  at  that  time  was  equal  to 
7000  /.  fterling.  .  - 

1.  Phipps  and  Stoughton’s  Indian  war.  Anno  1 688, 
a  general  war  began  to  be  hatched  in  Europe  •,  and  the 
caftern  Abnaquie  Indians,  by  inftigations  of  the  Canada 
French,  upon  pretence  of  the  Englifh  encroaching  upon 
their  lands  and  cheating  them  in  trade,  became  uneafy, 
and  began  an  open  rupture  by  depredations  at  North 
Yarmouth  and  Sheepfcot,  when  governor  Andros  was 
in  his  other  government  of  New- York;  captives  were 
made  on  both  Tides ;  Andros  upon  his  return  from  New- 
York  returned  the  Indian  prifoners,  without  receiving 
4  from 
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from  the  Indians  the  Englifh  which  they  had  captivated. 
In  the  fpring  1689,  at  Quochecho  in  New-Hamplhire,  a 
large  party  of  Indians  killed  major  Waldron,  and  about 
twenty  people  more ;  they  carried  away  about  as  many  cap¬ 
tives.  The  preceding  winter,  governor  Andros,  with  1000 
men,  marched  to  the  eaftern  parts,  and  built  imall  forts  at 
Pemaquid,  Sheepfcot,  and  Pejepfcot.  Nov.  1689,  our 
army  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  left  garrifons  in 
Wells,  York,  Berwick,  and  Quochecho. 

Anno  1690,  Maflachufetts-Bay  fent  160  men  to  Albany 
in  New- York  government  for  their  protection  againft  the 
Canada  French  and  Indians. 

Anno  1692,  SirWilliara  Phipps, with 450 men  marches 
to  the  eaftward,  and  built  a  good  fort  at  Pemaquid  eaft 
of  Quenebec  river  *,  in  Auguit  1696,  at  Pemaquid,  the 
French  landed  a  few  men  to  join  the  Indians  ;  captain 
Chub,  who  had  lucceeded  captain  Church  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fort,  with  ninety- five  double  armed,  bafely 
furrendered  j  the  French  demolifhed  the  fort ;  in  this 
fort  were  fourteen  cannon  mounted,  whereof  fix  were 
eighteen  pounders. 

Anno  1693,  June  12,  arrived  at  Bofton  Sir  Francis 
Wheeler’s  fquadron,  fitted  out  to  diftrcfs  the  French  co¬ 
lonies  in  America^  he  made  fome  vain  attempts  upon 
Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  Purfuant  to  inftrudions 
Sir  Francis  propoles  to  the  governor  and  council,  the 
attempting  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  to  fail  by  the  beginning 
of  July  with  a  recruit  of  4000  men,  and  four  months 
provifions.  This  could  not  be  complied  with  upon  lb 
fhort  notice,  the  fquadron  imported  a  malignant,  ill  con¬ 
ditioned  fever,  which  deftroyed  many  of  our  people,  and 
failing  from  Bofion.  Augufi  3,  attempted  Placentia  of 
Newfoundland  in  vain  ;  arrived  in  England  Odtober  1  3, 
with  hands  fcarce  fufficient  to  bring  the  Ihips  home. 
How  inhumanly  do  fovereignties  play  away  their  men  ! 

The  Canada  French  not  capable  to  fupply  the  Indians 
with  provifions  and  ammunition,  occafioned  a  fubmiffion 
of  the  Penobfcot,  Quenebec,  Amarefccgin,  and  Saco  In¬ 
dians, 
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dians,  by  a  treaty  at  Pemaquid,  Auguft  12,  1693  •,  the 
articles  were,  1.  To  abandon  the  French  intereft.  2. 
To  deliver  all  captives.  3.  A  free  trade.  In  fome 
ihort  time  Canada  received  from  France  confiderable 
fupplies,  and  the  Canada  French  periuaded  the  Indians 
to  break  out  again  July  18,1694,  by  killing  and  captivat¬ 
ing  many  of  our  people  upon  the  frontiers ;  and  after¬ 
wards  many  fcuffles  of  no  confequence. 

Anno  1697,  a  fquadron  from  France  was  defigned  to 
make  a  defeent  upon  New-England,  but  were  difperfed 
in  a  ftorm. 

Soon  after  the  French  peace  of  Ryfwicki697,  our 
eaftern  Indians  fubmitted  Jan.  7,  1698-9. 

2.  Dudley’s  Indian  war.  About  feven  weeks  after 
an  infidious  congrefs  at  Calco,  with  the  Penobfcot,  No- 
ridgwoag,  Amerafconti,  Pigwocket,  and  Penacook  In¬ 
dians,  Auguft  10,  1703,  M.  Bobaftier,  with  about  500 
French  and  Indians  in  feveral  divfions,  by  furprize  in¬ 
vaded  a  frontier  of  about  forty  miles  extent  from  Cafco 
to  Wells  and  York,  and  made  a  moft  barbarous  ha- 
vock  (a  French  miftionary  mafiacre)  fparing  neither 
age  nor  fex  ;  about  200  men,  women,  and  children  were 
murdered.  (The  affembly  voted  40  /.  premium  for 
each  Indian  fcalp  or  captive  ;  in  the  former  war  the  pre¬ 
mium  was  12  /.)  This  maftacre  was  foon  after  the  con¬ 
grefs  with  the  Indian  delegates  in  June  20,  1703  ;  the 
Indians  then  made  great  profefiions  of  friendfhip  ;  they 
received  our  prefents,  trading  places  and  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  were  agreed  upon.  All  this  war,  the  five  na¬ 
tions  called  the  New-York  Indians  ftand  neuter ;  and 
by  this  ftratagem  the  Dutch  of  Yew-York,  by  means  of 
thefe  Indians,  carried  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  the 
French  of  Canada. 

Anno  1703-4,  Feb.  29,  the  French  and  Indians,  about 
250,  commanded  by  M.  Artei'l,  made  a  moft  barbarous 
inhuman  incurfion  upon  Deerfield  •,  they  killed  about 
fixty  perfons  ;  captivated  about  100,  with  Mr.  Williams 
1  -  their 
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their  minifter  ;  of  the  captives  they  killed  at  times  about 
twenty-one  when  unfit  for  travel. 

Anno  1704,  June,  Caleb  Lyman,  at  CowalTuck  on 
Connecticut  river,  with  one  Englifhman  and  five  Mo- 
hegan  Indians,  killed  eight  enemy  Indians  out  of  nine  * 
our  aflembly  gave  them  a  reward  of  31/.  Major 
Church,  with  550  voluntiers,  vifits  Penobfcot,  Mount 
Defert,  Pefamaquady,  and  Minas  of  Nova  Scotia,  but 
made  no  attempt  upon  Port-Royal ;  he  brought  away 
many  prifoners.  M.  Boocore,  with  two  mifiionaries  and 
700  French  and  Indians,  defigned  an  incurfion  upon 
New-England,  but  from  differences  amongft  them- 
felves  they  difperfed  ;  fome  of  them  conforted  and  did 
damage  at  Lancafter,  Groton,  Amefbury,  Haver-hill, 
Exeter,  Oyfter- river,  Dover,  &V.  In  the  winter,  colonel 
Hilton,  with  270  men,  vifits  Noridgwoag,  but  found 
no  Indians.  In  the  winter  feafons  the  Indians  do  not  fo 
much  damage  as  formerly  •,  the  Englifh  having  got  into 
the  ufe  of  raquettes  or  fnow-fhoes.  A  French  priva¬ 
teer  fhallop  was  caft  away  upon  Plymouth  Ihore  *,  a 
Itorefhip  for  Canada  was  taken  by  an  Englifh  Virginia 
fleet.  The  French  from  Placentia  do  damage,  1704 
and  1705,  in  feveral  Englifh  harbours  in  Newfound¬ 
land  [ s J.  Captain  Crapoa,  in  a  French  privateer,  car¬ 
ries  eight  of  our  fifhing-vefiels  to  Port- Royal  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Anno  1706,  the  Indians  do  damage  at  Oyfter-river, 
in  April.  In  July,  270  French  and  Indians  made  in- 
curfions  at  Dunftable,  Amefbury,  Kingfton,  Chelmf- 
ford,  Exeter,  Groton,  Reading,  and  Sudbury.  Captain 
Rous,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  was  fent  to  Port-Royal  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  negotiate  prifoners  *  his  management 
was  faulted  [/].  Mr.  Shelden  was  fent  to  Canada  twice 
to  redeem  captives.  Colonel  Hilton,  with  220  men, 
ranges  the  eaftern  frontiers,  and  killed  many  Indians. 
About  this  time  the  premiums  for  Indian  fcalps  and 

[j]  See  p.  290.  [/]  See  p.  307. 
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captives  were  advanced  by  aCl  of  aflembly,  viz.  per 
piece  to  impreffed  men  10/.  to  voluntiers  in  pay  20/. 
to  voluntiers  ferving  without  pay  50  /.  with  the  benefit 
of  the  captives  and  plunder. 

Anno  1707-8,  March  13,  from  Boflon  failed  colonel 
Church,  with  two  New-England  regiments,  upon  an 
expedition  againfl  Port-R.oyal,  Subercafie  governor 3  he 
returned  re  infetla  [«]. 

Anno  1708,  in  the  fpring,  a  body  of  800  French  and 
Indians  was  formed,  with  defign  to  invade  the  inland 
frontiers  of  New-England,  but  differing  amongfl  them- 
felves  they  feparated  ;  1 50  of  them  concerted  and  made 
an  incurfion  upon  Haver-hill,  killed  the  minifler  Mr. 
Rolfe  and  many  others.  Colonel  Hilton,  with  170  men, 
vifits  Amarafconti  and  Pigwocket. 

Anno  1 709, in  April  and  June,  Deerfield  was  harraffed 
by  180  French  and  Indians  commanded  by  M.  Revel, 
fon-in-law  to  M.  Arteil.  Colonel  Nicholfon  and  captain 
Vetch,  at  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  propofe  aconqueft 
of  Canada  by  lea  and  land  forces  [w]  :  this  in  appearance 
or  femblance  was  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  in- 
flru&ions  were  lent  to  the  leveral  provinces  to  furnifh 
certain  quotas,  to  be  cloathed,  armed,  and  paid  at  a 
Britifh  charge ;  but  by  political  management  at  court, 
after  a  considerable  expence,  this  was  dropped,  and 'an 
expedition  againfl  Port-Royal  of  Nova  Scotia  was  di¬ 
rected  for  the  following  year  [#}. 

Anno  1 7 1 1,  near  Exeter,  the  Indians  kill  feveral  peo¬ 
ple  *,  colonel  Hilton  and  others  were  killed,  and  fome 
captivated  :  in  Chelmsford  major  Tyng  and  fome  others 
were  killed  *,  and  weflward,  fome  were  killed  at  Marl¬ 
borough,  Brookfield,  Simfbury,  and  Waterbary.  In 
winter,  colonel  Walton  ranges  the  Clambank  fhores  eafl- 
ward.  The  abortive  fcheme  for  reducing  Quebec  and 
Placentia,  confequently  all  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
by  an  expedition  under  general  Hill  and  admiral 
Walker  [j].  In  April,  the  Indians  do  damage  eastward. 

[a]  See  p.  308.  [wj  Ibid.  [r}  Ibid.  [yj.  See  p.  31  « . 
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We  loft  twenty  fifhing  veffels  on  the  Cape-Sable  fliore, 
by  the  negligence  of  our  Guarda  la  Codas.  Captain 
Carver  takes  a  French  privateer  from  Placentia  of  forty  - 
five  men.  Upon  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  the  French 
and  their  Indians  murder  many  inhabitants. 

Upon  advice  cf  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  Great  - 
Britain  and  France  in  Europe,  the  Indians  applied  for 
an  accommodation  by  fubmiflion  j  accordingly  at  Portf- 
mouth  of  New-PIampffiire,  July  ii,  1713,  the  Indian 
delegates  had  a  congrefs  with  the  commiffioners  of  the 
New-England  colonies  •,  the  bafis  of  the  fubmiffion  was 
the  treaty  at  Penobfcot,'  Aug.  11,  1693,  and  that 
any  difference  between  a  Briton  and  Indian,  fhall  be 
iffued  in  a  Britifh  court  of  judicature.  Thefe  Indians  were 
called  of  the  rivers  of  St.  John’s,  Penobfcot,  Quenebec, 
Amerefcogin,  Saco,  and  Merrimack  3  Mauxis  was  their 
chief. 

3.  Governor  Shute  and  lieutenant-governor  Dummcr’s 
Indian  war  [2].  The  Canada  miffionaries,  1717,  per- 
fuaded  the  Indians,  with  threatenings,  to  claim  fome 
lands  fettled  by  the  Englifh  ;  this  was  compromifed  at 
Arrowfick  in  Augufb.  Anno  1719,  the  Indians  were 
moved  by  the  Canada  French  to  renew  the  fame  claims, 
but  a  fmall  fcout  of  fixty  men  kept  them  in  awe.  Anno 

1720,  the  Indians  were  advifed  by  the  French  to  be  more 
infolent,  by  killing  cattle,  and  threatening  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  colonel  Walton,  with  200  men,  brought 
them  to  fubmiffion,  and  received  four  Indian  hoflagesfor 
their  future  good  behaviour.  The  Canada  French  con¬ 
tinuing  uneafy  becaufe  of  our  enlarged  fettlements  ;  anno 

1721,  M.  Croizer  from  Canada,  M.  St.  Cafteen  from 
Penobfcot,  Rolle,  and  De  la  Chalfe  French  miffionaries, 
with  about  300  Indians,  make  a  general  appearance  at 
Arrowfick,  an  ifland  of  Sagadahock,  threatening,  that  if 
the  Englifh  did  not  remove  from  the  claimed  Indian 
lands  in  three  weeks,  they  would  kill  the  people,  burn 

[&]  See  fome  anticipating  accounts,  p.  199  and  3  >7. 
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the  houfes,  and  deftroy  their  cattle  ;  accordingly  at 
Merry-meeting  bay  of  Quenebec  river,  June  13,  1722, 
the  Indians  made  a  beginning,  and  captivated  Love,  Ha¬ 
milton,  Hanfard,  Trefcot,  and  Edgar.  July  5,  1722, 
in  Bofton  thefe  Indians  were  proclaimed  enemies  and  re¬ 
bels.  Captain  Herman,  with  a  fcout,  killed  feveral  In¬ 
dians  upon  Quenebec  river.  A  body  of  Indians,  at  Ar- 
rowfick,  kill  fome  people,  burnt  fixty  dwelling-houfes, 
and  deftroyed  fifty  head  of  cattle  ;  they  in  vain  attempted 
Richmond  fort  upon  Quenebec  river,  and  St.  George’s 
fort  near  Penobfcot  •,  they  feized  an  Englifh  (loop  at 
Pefamaquady ;  [a]  in  vain  attempted  Annapolis  of  Nova 
Scotia;  they  furprized  fixteen  of  our  filhing  veflels  near 
Canfo  [£].  Lovel,  with  his  fcouting  party  of  voluntiers, 
was  of  great  fervice,  but  at  laft  unfortunate.  The  great 
havock  of  Indians  by  a  large  fcouting  party  made  at 
Noridgwoag  [c].  At  Noridgwoag  a  fcouting  party, 
fome  time  before  this,  feized  fome  letters  from  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  Canada  to  miftionary  Ralle,  exhorting 
all  the  French  miffionaries,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
found  peace  between  Great-Britain  and  France,  to  incite 
the  Indians  to  ad  vigoroufly  againft  the  Engliih.  The 
Indians  at  times  did  fome  fmall  damages  upon  our  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  they  inverted  fort  St.  George  near  Penobfcot, 
thirty  days  without  fuccefs. 

Anno  1723,  Aug.  21,  arrived  in  Bofton  fixty- three  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Six  New- York  nations,  with  a  fham  propofal 
of  alliance  againft  our  Eaftern  Indians  ;  their  real  projed 
was  only  to  receive  prefents ;  they  returned  home  with¬ 
out  ftipulating  any  fuccours. 

Anno  1723,  Nov.  17,  arrived  in  Bofton  a  meftage 
from  the  general  of  Canada,  by  capt.  Le  Ronde  Denie 
and  lieut.  De  Ramfay  de  troupes  marines.  1725,  In 
January,  col.  Thaxter  and  Dudley  from  Maftachufetts- 
Bay,  and  Mr.  Atkinfon  from  New-Hampfhire,  fet  out 
with  a  meftage  to  expoftulate  with  the  French  govern¬ 
ed  See  p.  317.  [b]  Ibid.  [c]  See  p.  199. 
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ment  of  Canada,  concerning  their  inciting  and  shifting 
our  rebellious  Indians. 

The  Indians  much  harrafled  by  our  frequent  fcouts  to 
Penobfcot,  Noridgwoag,  White  Hills,  &c.  and  by  our 
rangers  vifiting  their  carrying-places,  clam-banks,  fil¬ 
ing,  fowling,  and  hunting  grounds  ;  fubmitted  to  our 
own  terms,  [d]  Bofton,  Dec.  25,  1725;  which  was  after¬ 
wards  ratified  at  Cafco,  Aug.  5,  1726.  By  this  Indian 
war,  thefe  Indians  were  fo  much  reduced,  that,  in  the 
late  French  and  Indian  war  from  1744  to  1749,  we  fuf- 
fered  very  little  upon  our  frontiers.  All  the  fupplies 
from  1720  to  1725  inclufive,  did  not  exceed  242,000/. 
whereof  10,000/.  old  tenor  per  annum  defrayed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  charges  of  government,  a  notorious  inftance  of  ho- 
nefty,  frugality  and  good  management.  The  forces  were 
allowed  per  week,  1  o  s.  pay,  and  6  s.  provifion. 

4.  Governor  Shirley’s  French  and  Indian  war.  The 
war  againft  France  was  proclaimed  in  Bofton,  June  2, 
1744;  and  to  guard  againft  the  French  and  Indian  in- 
curfions,  500  men  were  imprefled  ;  whereof  300  for  the 
eaftern  frontier,  viz.  50  from  each  of  the  militia  re¬ 
giments  of  Pepperell,  Gerrifh,  Berry,  Plaifted,  Saltonftal, 
and  Phipps  j  and  200  men  for  the  weftern  frontier, 
viz.  fifty  from  each  of  the  regiments  of  Chandler,  Ward, 
Willard  and  Stoddard  ;  twenty-five  men  from  each  re¬ 
giment  of  Wendell  at  Bofton,  and  Gouge,  for  reinforcing 
the  ordinary  ftanding  garrifons,  viz.  George’s  fort  to 
forty  men,  Pemaquid  to  twenty-four,  Richmond  to 
twenty-five,  Brunfwick  to  twelve,  Saco  to  twenty  men  ; 
no  detachments  were  made  from  the  militia  of  the  old 
colony  of  Plymouth.  Ninety- fix  barrels  of  gunpowder 
fentto  the  feveral  townlhips,  to  be  fold  to  the  inhabitants 
at  prime  coft,  including  charges. 

In  fummer  1744,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  the  Prefident  colonel  Mafcarene,  and  council  of 

[d]  See  p.  200.  \ 
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Nova  Scotia,  reprefent  the  weak  ftate  of  the  garrifon  of 
Annapolis,  and  ill  condition  of  its  fortifications  j  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  province  of  Maflachufetts-Bay,  generoufly 
lent  them  a  reinforcement  of  200  men  in  four  compa¬ 
nies,  allowing  2  5 /.  levy-money  per  man  (the  men  to 
find  their  own  arms)  and  three  months  provifion  ;  their 
pay  and  further  victualling  was  from  Great-Britain  ;  they 
continued  about  eighteen  months  in  pay,  and  were  of 
good  fervice  againft  M.  Lutre  and  Duvivier’s  attempts 
upon  Annapolis  [e]. 

The  Cape-Sable,  and  St.  'John’s  Indians  of  Nova-Sco- 
tia,  having  in  fummer,  under  M.  Lutre,  made  an  attempt 
upon  Annapolis  they  were  proclaimed  rebels  and  ene¬ 
mies  at  Bofton,  November  1 744,  from  three  miles  eaft 
of  Pafamaquady  river ;  and  400  /.  old  tenor  granted 
a  premium  for  each  fcalped  or  captivated  Indian  When 
it  was  found  that  the  Penobfcot  and  Noridgwoag  In¬ 
dians  had  joined  them,  the  declaration  of  war  v/as  ex¬ 
tended  to  thefe,  Auguft  23,  1745;  thefe  Indians  having 
burnt  a  fort  at  St.  George’s,  fome  houfes,  and  killed 
many  cattle. 

This  war,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Nova  Scotia,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned  [/].  1.  M.  Lutre,  with  300  Cape- 
Sable  and  St.  John’s  Indians,  did  attempt  the  fort  of  An¬ 
napolis  in  June  1744.  2.  Duvivier,  with  the  fame  In¬ 

dians  and  fome  regular  troops  from  Louifbourg,  in  all  a- 
bout  800  men,  in  September,  invefted  and  fummoned  the 
fort,  and  after  three  weeks  retired  to  Minas.  3  M.  Marin 
from  Canada,  with  about  900  French  and  Indians  in  May, 
1745,  made  a  fnort  appearance  before  the  fort,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Minas,  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  relief  of 
Louifbourg*,  they  were  intercepted.  4.  M  de  Ram-fay, 
with  about  1600  men  French  and  Indians  from  Canada, 
arrives  at  Minas  in  fummer  1746,  defigned  to  join  Duke 
d’Anville’s  armament  at  Chebudto ;  towards  the  end  of 
September,  he  came  before  Annapolis,  but  made  no  af* 
faulty  being  advifed  of  the  return  of  the  French  fleet 
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for  France,  he  retired  to  Minas  and  Chichanecto,  and 
from  thence  next  fummer  to  join  a  French  fleet  and  land 
forces  towards  reducing  of  Annapolis.  In  the  winter 
1746-7,  about  500  to  600  of  De  Ramfay’s  men  from 
Chicanecto,  furprized  the  New-England  forces  cantoned 
at  Minas,  and  did  much  havock  [g].  1  he  french  return 

to  Chicanecto  waiting  the  arrival  of  la  Jonquiere’s  fqua- 
droii  from  France,  but  upon  advice  of  this  fleet  being 
deftroyed  in  Europe,  De  Ramfay  returns  to  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia  buffered  no  further  difturbance. 

Thofe  500  men,  of  the  Canada  levies,  were  the  fecond 
reinforcement  fent  by  Mafiachufetts-Bay  to 'Nova  Scotia  ; 
they  were  about  twelve  months  in  pay,  and  the  remains 
of  them  returned  to  Bofton  in  Autumn  1 747. 

O&ob.  31,  1747,  all  the  Canada  levies  were  difmifled, 
and  next  day,  November  1,  about  270  of  them,  in  fix 
companies,  lifted  as  a  third  reinforcement  for  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  ;  they  were  allowed  Britifh  pay,  and  a  full  cloathing, 

'  but  foon  wore  out  ;  they  were  ordered  home  in  the  fe- 
verity  of  winter,  174S-9,  and  in  rags ;  but  by  kind  Pro¬ 
vidence,  they  generally  arrived  fafe,  and  were  difmifled 
February  24,  1748-9. 

For  the  three  Canada  expeditions  that  have  been  pro¬ 
jected,  but  not  effected  fince  the  Revolution;  leep.  309, 
&A  The  Canada  levies  of  1746,  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Mr.  Shirley,  with  an  in- 
ftruction  to  employ  them  occafionally,  as  in  difcretion 
they  might  think  proper  ;  accordingly,  late  in  the  year, 
when  the  river  of  St.  Eaurence  was  become  impractica¬ 
ble,  they  cantoned  900  of  them,  part  of  the  Crown- 
Point, deftination  (2000  under  Waldo  and  Dwight  wete 
the  whole)  along  the  frontiers  in  double  pay,  national 
and  provincial,  and  500  were  fent  to  Nova  Scotia.  .  In 
autumn,  1747,  Knowles  and  Shirley,  by  inftruclions 
from  home,  had  the  direction  of  Nova  Scotia. 

For  the  affair  of  Cape-Breton,  a  miraculoufly  lucceis- 


[g]  See  p.  324. 
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ful  expedition  [£],  our  colony  people  love  frolicks  ;  they 
continued  in  pay  about  eighteen  months. 

For  the  North-America  fea  campaigns  of  1744,  1745, 
1746,  and  1 747  [2]  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add,  that  in  the 
winter  1748-9,  all  the  ftation  fhips  of  North-America 
were  called  off,  to  form  a  fquadron  againft  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  but  in  vain.  The  French  and  Spanifh  privateers 
improved  this  opportunity  of  a  naked  coalf,  took  many  of 
our  vefiels,  impune  they  failed  up  Delaware  river  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  leagues  up 
Chefepeak  bay  of  Virginia,  and  up  Cape-Fear  river  of 
North-Carolina. 

Towards  the  Crown-Point  expedition,  1746,  we  fent 
by  water  to  Albany  four  months  provifions  for  1500 

men  with  tents,  a  thirteen  inch  mortar,  and - *  barrels 

of  gunpowder ;  the  fickneffes  at  Albany,  and  the  alarm 
from  a’Anville’s  fquadron  luckily  put  a  check. 

In  the  fummer,  1748,  notwithftanding  a  ceffation 
of  arms  in  Europe  being  notified,  lome  affociated  ban¬ 
ditti  Indians  in  the  French  influence,  did  damage  at 
Saratogo  at  fort  Maffachufetts,  in  our  eaftern  country ; 
and  at  St.  John’s  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  killed  fome 
men  belonging  to  the  Anfon  and  Warren  of  the  ordnance. 

There  are  feveral  mifcellany  affairs  belonging  to  this 
article,  to  be  related  in  a  fhort  loofe  manner ;  which 
may  ferve  as  common  place  for  future  hiflorians. 

The  fix  Indian  nations  of  New- York,  by  the  Dutch 
trading  influence,  did  amongft  them  refolve  to  Hand 
neuter  ;  the  Oneidas  and  Cayugas,  French  prieft-rid,  re-? 
fufed  a  meeting  of  delegates  defired  by  governor  Clin¬ 
ton.  In  Auguft  and  September  174.6,  Maffachufetts- 
Bay  fent  commiflioners  to  confer  with  thefe  Indians 
at  Albany;  and  1748,  Maffachuletts  lent  their  gover¬ 
nor  and  other  commiflioners  there  to  concert  war  affairs 
when  the  war  was  over. 

1746,  The  French  and  their  Indians  from  Crown- 
Point  commit  many  barbarous  murders  and  depredations 
See  p.  335.  345  [?]  See  p.  338,  &c. 
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at  Saratogo  near  Albany.  1747,  The  militia  garrifon 
of  Saratogo  carry  off  the  ordnance  and  {lores,  and  burnt 
the  fort,  without  orders  from  the  governor  or  o-overn- 
ment,  as  it  is  faid. 

In  the  fpring,  1 744,  arrive  in  Bolton  the  King’s  gift 
to  Caftle- William  of  20  cannon  of  42  pound  ball,  and 
2  mortars  of  thirteen  inches,  with  all  {lores,  excepting 
gunpowder. 

Anno  1744,  the  provincial  allembly  voted  a  ran  ere 
of  forts  to  be  built  between  Connecticut  river  and  New- 
York  boundary  line,  viz.  Fall-fight,  Colerani,  Sherley, 
Pelham,  and  Maftachufetts. 

In  the  fpring,  1 745,  the  province  frigate  Maffachufetts 
was  launched  ;  the  fund  was  6  d.  per  ton  each  voyage  up¬ 
on  veffels  in  foreign  voyages,  aud  6  d.  per  ton  per  annum 
on  fi filing  and  coafting  veffels  of  the  province. 

For  the  years  1745,  1746,  and  1747,  the  premium  for 
Indian  fealps  and  captives  1000/.  old  tenor  per  head 
to  voluntiers,  and  400/.  to  imprefled  men  ;  their  wages 
and  fubfiftence-money  to  be  deducted. 

1747,  Auguft,  arrives  in  Bofton,  twenty-one  days  paf- 
fage  from  Quebec  in  Canada,  a  French  flag  of  truce  with 
1 7  2  prifoners  and  captives  Britifh ;  feventy  of  the  Britifh 
died  in  Quebec  ;  their  allowance  there  per  day  was  one 
pound  and  a  half  bread,  half  a  pound  beef,  one  gill  of 
peafe,  with  fpruce  beer. 

1747,  We  fent  a  flag  of  truce,  Auguft  1,  from  Bofton 
with  fixty-three  French  prifoners,  delivered  at  L’lfle  de 
Bafque,  thirty-five  leagues  below  Quebec,  and  received 
ftxteen  Britifh  prifoners ;  returned  to  Bofton  October  3. 

On  our  eaftern  and  weftern  frontier,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  province  of  New-Hampftiire,  befides  ordinary 
garrifons,  there  were,  anno  1745,  about  747  men  for 
lummer;  174 6,  about  1270  men  for  fummer,  and  315 
for  winter;  1747,  about  1676  men  (the  Canada  900 
levies  included)  for  the  fummer,  and  509  for  winter ; 
4748  (including  200  men  from  Connecticut)  1410  men 

for 
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for  fummer,  and  524  for  winter,  fifty  from  Conne&icut 
included. 

1749,  Beginning  of  February,  the  peace  which  had 
been  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  7th  of  O&ober,  1748, 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  and  in  Bodon  May  10th 
following. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  by  order  of  the  general  of  Canada,  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  people,  confiding  of  (as  it  is  faid)  fome 
regular  troops,  Canadians  and  Indians,  made  a  Short  ap¬ 
pearance  near  Bay  Verteof  Nova  Scotia;  they  pretended 
that  their  bufinefs  was  to  cut  fire-wood  for  the  expelled 
French  troops  to  garrifon  Louifbourg,  but  the  real  de- 
fign  feems  to  have  been,  to  keep  up  their  claim  to  fome 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  led  Great-Britain  in  after  times 
Should  claim  prescription  from  an  uninterrupted  pof- 
fedion ;  fome  diort  time  after  this,  the  Governor-general 
of  Canada  by  a  formal  letter  to  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  put  in  a  French  claim  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Nova  Scotia  [£]. 

Peace  being  now  fully  fettled,  the  court  of  Great- 
Britain  feems  to  be  in  earned  (fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
negledted)  in  fettling  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  appears  by  the 
following  extradt  from  the  original  piece. 


Whitehall ,  March  7,  1748-9. 

APropofal  having  been  prefented  unto  his  Majedy, 
for  the  edablidiing  a  civil  government  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  America ;  as  alfo  for 
the  better  peopling  and  fettling  the  faid  province,  and 


v  1 

[, k ]  The  General  of  Martinico’s  French  claim  laft  winter  to  the 
ifland  of  Tobago,  forty  leagues  fouth  from  Barbadoes,  and  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  commiffion  of  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  was  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature. 

It  is  probable,  that  claims  of  this  kind  will  be  brougjat  before  the 
commilfaries  or  commiffioners  ufually  appointed  to  fetrfe  fome  con¬ 
cerns,  which  otherwife  would  have  protraded  the  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace. 

4  extending 
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extending  and  improving  the  fifhery  thereof,  by  grant¬ 
ing  lands  within  the  fame,  and  giving  other  encourage¬ 
ments  to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif- 
rnified  his  majefty’s  land  and  lea  fervice,  as  ffiall  be  will¬ 
ing  to  fettle  in  the  laid  province  :  and  his  majefty  hav¬ 
ing  fignilied  his  royal  approbation  of  the  purport  of  the 
faid  propofals,  the  Right  Hon.  the  lord  commiffioners 
for  Trade  and  Plantations  do,  by  his  Majefty’s  com¬ 
mand,  give  notice,  that  proper  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  fuch  of  the  officers  and  private  men  lately  dif- 
mifted  his  Majefty’s  land  and  lea  fervice,  and  to  artificers 
neceftary  in  building  and  hufbandry,  as  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  grants  of  land,  and  to  fettle  with  or  without 
families  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

To  the  feeders  qualified  as  above,  1.  Will  be  granted 
p adage  and  fubfiftence  during  their  paflage  ;  as  alfo  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  months  after  their  arrival.  2.  Arms 
and  ammunition,  as  far  as  will  be  judged  neceftary  for 
their  defence,  with  proper  utenfils  for  hufbandry,  fifti- 
ery,  ere&ing  habitations,  and  other  neceftary  purpofes. 
3.  A  civil  government,  to  be  eftablifhed  with  all  the 
privileges  of  his  Majefty’s  other  colonies  or  governments 
in  America,  and  proper  meafures  will  be  taken  for  their 
fecurity  and  prote&ion. 

The  lands  granted  fhall  be  in  fee-fimple,  free  from  the 
payment  of  any  quit-rents,  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years ;  at  the  expiration  whereof  no  perfon  to  pay  more 
than  one  {billing  fterling  per  annum ,  for  every  fifty  acres 
fo  granted  :  the  lands  are  to  be  granted  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  proportions. 

Fifty  acres  to  every  private  foldier  or  feaman,  and  ten 
acres  over  and  above  to  every  perfon  (including  women 
and  children)  of  which  his  family  fhall  con  lift,  and  fur¬ 
ther  grants  to  be  made  to  them  ;  as  their  families  fhall 
increafe. 

Eighty  acres  to  every  officer  under  the  rank  of  an  enfign 
in  the  land  fervice,  and  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  lea 
-  fervice,  and  fifteen  acres  to  every  perfon  belonging  to  the 
family.  200 
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200  Acres  to  every  enfign,  300  to  a  lieutenant,  400 
to  a  captain,  600  to  any  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  land  fervice  ;  in  the  fea  fervice,  400  acres 
to  a  lieutenant,  600  acres  to  a  captain  ;  thirty  acres  to 
every  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  families.  Reputed  fur- 
geons,  whether  they  have  been  in  his  Majefty’s  fervice, 
or  not,  fhall  be  in  the  capacity  of  enfigns. 

All  perfons  defirous  to  engage,  are  to  enter  their 
names  in  the  month  of  April,  1 749,  at  the  Trade  and 
'  Plantation  office,  or  with  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Navy 
refiding  at  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth. 
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N.  B .  This  volume  begins  January  1746-7,  and  ends  May  1749. 
The  Reader  therefore  will  make  Allowances  for  what  Alteration* 
have  been  made  in  the  Englilh  Settlements  fmce  that  time. 


End  of  the  Firft  Volume, 
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